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I. — Restoration and Translation of the Inscription on the BMtdrl Lit, 
with critical and historical remarks. By the Rev. W. H. Mill, 
D. D., Principal of Bishops College, Vice-President, SfC. SfC. 

The discovery in the Ghazipur district, of a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion bearing the same royal names and genealogy as Ko. 2 on that 
of Allahalad, and continuing the series dowrovard by three or foar 
generations from Samudra-gupta, the principal subject of panegyric 
in both, might be expected to furnish valuable supplementary infor- 
mation on points which that monument left in obscurity. What was 
the seat and extent of the empire of this Gupta dynasty, and what 
was the precise place which the acts and events there described bore 
in the general history of Northern India in the ages that followed 
the great eras of Vicramaditta and Samvahana, — are points on 
which we might hope to gain more light by a document of this length, 
than from any others which the progress of antiquarian discovery has 
yet produced. 

The actual information obtained from this inscription, though not 
altogether destitute of new and interesting particulars relating to the 
state of India at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few 
historical remarks subjoined to the reading and translation, is yet far 
from affording the desired satisfaction on the principal points just men- 
tioned. Except the bare point of succession, and some adventures rather 
alluded to than related in verses of a somewhat obscure style of compo- 
sition, the information of a directly historical nature extends little 
beyond what is obtained from tbe numismatic researches so ably and 
indefatigably conducted by our Secretary. Whether a more complete 
a 
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transcript would much increase our information from this source, 
may also be doubted. Lieutenant ConiVingham, to whose zeal and 
activity the inquirers into Indian antiquities are so deeply indebted, 
states that he made the transcript of this Bhitari inscription under 
very serious disadvantages : but I am not disposed to attribute to 
any imperfections arising from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now exhi- 
bited. Some are certainly chargeable on the sculptor who formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representing the remembered or 
written archetype before him : and these errors are of sufficient mag- 
nitude to induce the probable belief, that others occasioning more 
pei^plexity in the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source. 
From whatever source, how'ever, they proceed, they are capable of 
being completely detected and amended in all the earlier part of the 
inscription ; viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that follow; 
but when the verse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in the midst 
of the stanza, as it does about the middle of the 14th line on the 
pillar, — it is impossible to say how far errors of the same kind with 
those before found and corrected, (such as this sudden cessation itself 
seems to indicate) may have produced the general unintelligibility of 
the document until we come to its last line, the 19th. With the 
exception of those four lines and a half, the rest, notwithstanding the 
indistinctness of many of the letters (indicated by the frequent double 
readings and occasional lacunse in Lieutenant Cunningham’s pencil 
copy), and the more serious difficulty arising from the positive errors 
above mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence. 

That I may not, however, seem to be gratuitously imputing error 
to an unknown artist more than twelve centuries dead, with a view to 
screen the want of skill or accuracy in his living transcribers and 
interpreters, — 1 am bound to make good the charge in question in 
detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind 
of every competent scholar. The substitution of x for ^ in the 
word (cokibitis-affeetibaa-viri) in the 6th line, is certainly 

the mistake of the graver, not of his copyist : as is also the equally 
evident substitution in the following line of the trisyllable 
ptithivi for its synonyme prithvi (tAe earth) ; where the latter 
word of two long syllables is indispensably required by the measure 
of the verse, indicated as it is by all the preceding and subsequent 
words in a manner not to be mistaken. These words in their 
written forms in the ancient character, are too unlike what are 
severally substituted for them to make this the possible error of a 
European copyist unacquainted with Sanscrit, — while they are pre- 
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cisely such mistakes as a Hindu superficially acquainted with that 
language might most easily commit, if uninspected, in a work like 
this : the former arising from an ignorant confusion of two words of 
similar sound, hat wholly different et5Tnology as well as meaning, — 
the latter from total inattention to the rules of metrical harmonv. 
Now the existence of two such glaring errors of the sculptor, uncor- 
rected, renders it highly probable that we should impute to him 
a large proportion, if not the whole, of the seven following equally 
manifest errors, (which might in their own nature, the first especialiv, 
be as easily committed hy the European tracer of a facsimile.) 

1. We have in line 8, at the close of the first metrical stanza, one 

^ instead of two in the words nunartta required to close the 

verse in the Mdnini measure 

with no room whatever in the facsimile for the missing letter. 

2. We have in the beginning of line 10, the syllables with not 
the least space between them — though it is absolutely certain that a tf 
ought to be there, no other syllable making a word with the syllables 

preceding, viz. the word prmihita from the close of the 9th 

line, 

3. Again in line 10, we have in the facsimile where the measure 
cannot possibly admit more than the latter of these two syllables, 
riz. the long ^ in 

4. We have in line 12, the syllables without the least 

interval in the facsimile between the first and second of them. — 
though the first is the penultimate of a connected and well defined 
stanza, and the four following are as evidently the beginning of 
another : the verse thus requiring, as does the sense independently of 
the verse, the syllable \ to close the former stanza with the word 
suddham. 

5. We have in line 13, the syllables fsT in close juxta-posi- 
tion, not only contrary to the rules of sandhi, which in verse 
are carefully observed, but the former appearing from the preced- 
ing syllables to be the penultimate of a Mdniai line, while the latter 
appears equally from the following ones to be the third syllable 
of the next : so that there are absolutely required three syllables for 
which there is no space whatever in the facsimile ; viz. either VtrdsS 
which I have supplied, or something equivadent, to close one line of 
the stanza and begin the next. 

6. There is no adequate space for the seven syllables required to 
be supplied at the beginning of the 14th line on the pillar to com- 

B 2 
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inence the second line of the stanza there, though the continuance 
of the same measure is so clearly marked by what precedes and what 
immediately follows : and 

7. What is still more strange, that measure closes with the second 
line of the stanza ; what follows being as irreducible to metre as to 
good sense. 

With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many 
lines of the inscription, the two last errors implying the skipping of 
several syllables at once, — and closed with the fact that there is no 
integral number of Mdnini stanzas of four lines, but 5^ only from 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar, — the grounds of 
conjectural emendation were too slight for its probable application, 
when the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly from the 14th 
to the last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary 
Anustubh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of the 
inscription,) I have been content to groupe together those syllables 
which formed connected meanings, leaving the rest in which no such 
connexion appeared, uncopied : and abandoning, with respect to 
them, a task so much resembling that which the Chaldean king 
imposed on his magicians, — that of supplying the dream as well as 
the interpretation. 

After this explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text, together with 
an English version of those three quarters of the inscription which are 
sufficiently intelligible, beginning with the seven lines of prose, that 
declare the genealogy and the succession. 

Line of 

theLdt. ^ AT* 

2 . [^] 

[f%^] 

4. ?ni^3}T fi*TTT[^T] * WrlTW 

5. TTTRIT'SrTfyTTar^^inT 

6. * +f T <T ^ 1 fy ^ ^ *11 

7. TTR^TFr: * [trft] ^ 

d«t*t<r*rf 
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1837.3 of the Inscription on the Bhitdri Lot. 

^ ^r*mT#T I 

^r^fcr^f^ZcrTTin ir i fw^[^]^fw g 
^ f%'?cr*R^T<*TT 

9. Tf%^Tr-ifWTciT ^5^ I 

^ ■^T 

2 ^rt^JTcTf^fsniTTJTT ^T 2 g 

10. ■srf7!rpf*^^[^5ini:]#t%^T^™?5iT 

fisj frt Cl '!t «) 4J •H ^ 1 •Hctltcj ^ftJTT 

11 . ^iT»’cr^?nrT?f ^i=wf*i^ 3rf^T g 
f^fc!#i’^T:?!!Tft7y 2 ^if4«T Twirr^: 

traTTr^wli i 

12. f?na{'^iT[?T]*^nTT^^*tr%fp^ 

“El fc cl H ?T% ?n?i ^[is] g 
f^9r ir^ians 

13. ftcilT »fwcTT[in]Tr^nij^ i 

ftrrgiK?: [5rnr 

>j •v •>, •*’•%'** 

f^](^rcmr*.clltl*sficl'< i: g 

’1 ^t^T[5f 

14 . * T^^rfcK'EiEn] wr^K^Tc^ii^Tf g 

15. f^f^ci: ^ -irarfrw 

16. ^Waf^WiT^CTsIffiT 

TT 31 1^ dM - - 

17. * ’fcP?! 

18. * ^UsTW^rT^d^: 

19. ^ci ?^fiTTrT wtir: i 

^ frcfi -5rar<UM«w«1?:g Tf% i 

Translation. 

Of the liberator of the greatest kinsrs, incomparable on the earth,— by 
whom loads of forest timber are collected for the holocaustic service of 
Indra, V,\runa and Yama by the completion of sacrifices bearing the 
flavour of the waters of all the four circumambient oceans,— whose glory 
reaches to the firmament,— who on every side bestows liberally as the 
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golden-sided mountain (Meru), — by whom Meru himself might be borne 
aloft in the piercing talons of his mighty arm, — the great grandson of the 
great king Gupta, — grandson of the great king Gbatotkacha, — son of the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-qupta, — maternal grandson 
of L199HAV1, — born of the great goddess-like CuMA'RA-DE'vi, — the great 
king, the sovereign of kings, Samudra-oupta, — 

Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of De'vi, 
daughter of Maha'daitya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme 
Bhagavat (Cbishna), the great king, the sovereign ofkings, Chanora- 
GCPTA, — then his son, before addicted to illiberality, and a man of great 
parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. Such was the excellent 
blessedness of the worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat, the great king, 
the sovereign of kings, Cuma'ra-odpta, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued p.assions united to accumulated fame, — a 
blessedness pervading even the forests and desert lands. 

Verse. 

Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the 
glory of conquest : even he, by name Scanda-gupta of distinguished and 
spotless renown, — who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced 
in the fierce dance, (SivA-like after his vengeance for Sita’s death.) 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tantras, 
with a spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysteries— 
and in accordance with their precept and discipline) mangling the flosli of 
the refractory in successive victories; — he by whom their challenge to 
battle being accepted and answered, forms a splendid spectacle in every 
quarter of the earth, — is declared even by alien princes to be one whose 
mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. 

For afterwards by him to whom the keeping of his treasure was com- 
mitted, — the boundary which was given as a sacred deposit, and worthy 
to be extended to the extremities of the earth — was treacherously taken 
away, and the prosperity of the family removed from it, — (even by him 
the minister aforesaid) coveting the wealth of that family, having previ- 
ously professed much attachment in words, but destitute of the light (of 
truth), and followed by calamitous defection. 

Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a 
throne yet untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, 
and laid by his weapons, he reposed from war on his (inaccessible) moun. 
tain. His pure and noble exploits, the exploits of a man of unspotted 
fame, although long opposed by the kings of the excellent seven hills, are 
now sung even by them. 

In every region did men surround that young prince, when his father 
had gone to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity : 
whom his father’s brother and the other chiefs did first (thus surround, 
hailing him) as their new sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, 
with tears in their eyes. 
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of the Inscription on the Bhitdrt Lot. 

May he who is like Cbishna still obeying his mother DeVakI, after 
his foes are vanquished, he of golden rays, with mercy protect this my 
design. 


Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, 
is considered by Rcdba (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is 
ennobled and rendered praise-worthy by this affectionate devotion, even in 
the land of Arha (Indiia) and the other celestials. 

Remarks on the above Inscription. 

Tile parentage of Samuora-gcpta son of Chandba-gupta, which 
closed the Allahabad inscription, forms in nearly the same words the 
beginning of the present ; and his iianegj-ric which pervaded the 
earlier monument, is the leading subject in the prose part of this. 
The tirst new fact is the designation of his son and successor, 
Chandra-gupta the second : whom it seemed most obvious on the 
first reading of the names* to identify with the expected son and 
heir of the 18th line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of 
Samudra-ol'Pta and his principal queen the daughter of the proud 
princess Sanua'rica'. This identification, however, is removed by 
the terms of the inscription itself : this son does not succeed by right 
of primogeniture, but as peculiarly selected (parigrihita) on account 
of his eminent virtues from the rest of the family or families of the 
polygamist king, and is the offspring not of Sasharica’s daughter, 
but of the daughter of a prince named Mahadaitta. The son and 
successor of Chandra-gcpta II. is Cuma'ra-gupta, who is represented 
as having been a very unprincely character at the time of his father’s 
adoption as heir to the throne ; but having been disciplined by some 
unnamed fortune, becomes on his owm accession to the throne, 
an emulator of the mild virtues and the Vaishnava devotion of his 
parent. The next king is Scanda-gupta, who may be most pro- 
bably supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor Cumaka- 
ouPTA : but on this point, the verse which here takes the place of 
the more narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of 
his distinguished fame as a warrior : and that his piety, congenial 
with his acts, does not take the same turn with that of his two 
nearest predecessors, of devotion to Vishnu the Preserver, but attach- 
ed itself to the opposite system now so prevalent in this part of 
India, the deep, mysterious and sanguinary system of the Tantras. 
After the conquest and slaughter of many opposing kings, we hear 

• See p. S44 of volume V. 
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of his eventual triumph over a more formidable enemy than all, a 
treacherous minister, who for a time succeeds in dispossessing him 
of his kingdom. After vanquishing, however, the rival monarchs of 
the seven hills, and resting peacefully on his laurels in his inacces- 
sible mountain throne, (localities which carry us away from the 
immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether towards the north or 
Central India we have no means of determining,) this worthy wor- 
shipper of Siva and Durga' ascends to heaven : and his brother 
and the other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and affectionate 
allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father's crown 
and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the queen 
dowager his mother, as was Crishna to his mother De'vaki'; but 
the part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is con- 
fused and unintelligible ; neither does he appear to be once named ; 
unless we conceive some letters of line 18 to give his name thus; 
Mahesa-prita-gupta, {the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva.) 
He is probably the Mahkndra-ccpta whose name occurs in several 
of the newly discovered coins of this dynasty. 

The royal family of the Guptas, therefore, as adapted to the time 
of this inscription, stands as follows ; the Arabic numerals denoting 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Maharaja Adhirdja belongs, 
in the order of their succession. 

Gupta, a Raja of the Solar line. 


Ghatotka ch a, ditto ditto, 


Liy^HAvi, 
vrbose daogliter was 


1. ChANDRA-GUPTA I. — ^ — CDMa''RA-DBVl', 
queen cousort. 

2. Samudra-gupta, 


Maha'-daitva, 
whose daughter was 

DeLi% 

one of the queens of 
Samudra-gupta. 


3. Chandra-gupta II. 


4. Cuma'ra-gupta, 
whose ton probably was 


.5. SCANDA-GUPTA, 


'i. A voung prince (VIahexdra-gupta ?) 
a minor at the date of this inscription. 
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on the Inscription of the Bhitdri Ldt. 

One remarkable fact, learnt solely from this inscription, is the 
prevalence at the time of the Gupta dynasty, of the two opposite 
sectarian forms of later Hindu worship : that of the exclusive devo- 
tees of V^'isHNU on the one hand, whose favorite authority is the 
celebrated poem (probably inserted among the Puranas bv the com- 
paratively recent grammarian Vopkdeva) called the Srimnd Bhdgavata : 
and that of the worshippers of Siva and his female energies on the other, 
whose text books are those singular compounds of Cabalistic mys- 
tery, licentiousness and blood, the Agamas or Tantras. — The princes 
Chandra-gupta and Cuma'ra-gupta are expressly commemorated as 
belonging to the former class, and Scanda-gupta as an adherent of the 
latter. And here 1 must recall an observation that I hazarded when 
commenting on the Allahabad inscription, (J.A. S. vol. iii.p. 268,) that 
the worship of the Saktis, with its existing mysteries and orgies, was 
roost probably unknowm in India at the date of that monument. The 
terras in which that species of devotion is spoken of about a century 
after, in the second* of the metrical stanzas in the present Bhitdri 
inscription, shews that the same system was even then dominant, and 
sufficiently powerful and seducing to enlist kings among its votaries. 
And while this (if I am correct in supposing the age of the Gupta 
dynasty to be somewhere between the 1st and 9th centuries of our 
era), may be among the earliest authentic notices of that mode of 
worshipping Bhairava and Ca'li', — the mention of it at all furnishes 
an additional proof to my mind of the impossibility f of referring these 
monuments to the earlier age of Chandra-oupta Maurta, or that 
of Alexander the Great, and the century immediately following. 

A far more plausible hypothesis is the identification of this Gupta 
dynasty, with that which is mentioned in the prophetico-historical 
part of the Vishnu-Purana, (Book iv. chap. 24,) as arising in this 
precise tract of country, contemporaneously with other dynasties in 
different parts of India, during the turbulent period that followed 
the extinction of the last race of Indian sovereigns that reigned in 
Magadha, and the irruption of Sacse and other foreign tribes from 
the north-west. The dominion of the Guptas is there said to include 
the great city of Praydga on the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 
where their principal monument is now found, as well as the yet more 
sacred city of Mathura on the latter river, and the less known names 
of Padmdvati and Kdnti-puri, (probably near the site of our present 
Cawnpore ;) it is also described as extending down the Ganges to 


c 


• See Note A. 


t See Note B. 
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Magadha or Behar, where one Visva-sphatika (or Visva-sphurji, of 
the old race of Magadha sovereigns) had extirpated the existing race 
of Xattriyas, and set up other low castes, together with Brahmans, in 
their stead ; as I read in two MSS. copies* of the \ ishnu-Purana, the 
words of which are 

wnrfwft I vJrtj I'ilTfig'dTsjvi 

3IT! tr^trwwt ^r^rrar arar^jT arwr^ 

^nr^iar i 

“ In the country of Magadha, one named Visva-sphatika shall form 
and set up in the kingdom other castes, the Kaivarttas, Yadus, Pulin- 
das, and Brahmans : and thus having abolished all the races of Xattri- 
yas, shall the nine Nagas, and in Padmdvati, Kdiiti-purl, Mathura, and 
on the Ganges from Praydga, shall the Magadhas and the Guptas 
rule over the people belonging to Magadha." 

All these new sets of kings, with the Naishadhas in Calinga, &c. and 
the more barbarous races elsewhere, are represented in the Parana 
as ferocious, rapacious and tyrannical men, of little knowledge and no 
principle, whose rise and progress and fall are to be equally sudden 
and extraordinary, short-lived, and only nominal observers of religion. 
The people under their sway, and through the contact of foreign 
races, will gradually fall into that neglect of caste and other religious 
observances, that reference of all things to worldly riches and conse- 
quent impiety and unrighteousness, that will prepare the way for 
the tenth and last incarnation of V^ishnu as Kalki' to restore all 
things. Thus, soon after the account of their Guptas, close the 
prophetic announcements of Parasara to Maitrbta of what was 
to befal the world after him, and with them the 4th Book of the 
Vishnu-Purana. 

It is true, that according to the chronology of the Parana, as set 
down minutely in that chapter, we should have the commence- 

• The valuable English abstract and partial translation of this Parana (as of 
the others) deposited in the Asiatic Society’s Library by Professor H. H. Wii- 
SON, — IS silent on the latter point, the association of the Guptas with Maga~ 
dhas, and their dominion in Behar: relating their possession of those four cities 
in the Poab, Padmdvati, Kdnti-puri. Mathura, and Praydga, as altogether ancon, 
nected with the affairs of Magadha, and the extirpation of the Xattriyas from 
that country, with which they are distinctly blended in the Sanscrit passage 
as given above. 

For the further testimony of the Srimad- Bhdgavala, see Note C. 
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inent of the reign of these Guptas posterior to Sandbacottas, and 
consequently to Alexander the Great, by (137 + 1 1 2 + 45 + 456 + 
1399 -f- 300 4- 186 =) 2635 years, — and therefore as really future 
to us as to the prophetic Muni and his hearer. But setting aside all 
other considerations, it is only the four first of the seven component 
periods of this sura that will appear to an attentive inspection of the 
Purana itself, to be entitled to the least attention : viz. the spaces as- 
signed respectively to the Maurya, the Sanga, the Kanva and Andhra 
dynasties of Hindu sovereigns in Magndha : of which the name of 
each individual king is set down, their several numbers 10, 10, 4 
and 30 agreeing perfectly with the durations assigned to each race*. 
But the fifth and sixth periods of 1399 and 300 years have no such 
catalogues of kings accompanying them, but only a statement that 
in the former there should rule in succession seven kings of the 
Abbhra caste, 10 Gardabhiras, 16 Saka or Scythian kings, 8 Yavana 
or Grecian, 14 Tushara, 13 Munda, and 1 1 Manna kings : and in the 
latter period of three centuries, Paura and 1 1 other unnamed sove- 
reigns. This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and 
semi-barbarous condition of affairs, which caused the suspension of all 
the ancient records, — and in which synchronous dynasties might 
easily be mis-stated as successive ones, and the sum of years readilv 
palmed on the Hindu reader, to enhance the antiquitv of the classical 
and heroic ages of the country, — is succeeded, in the last period 
immediately preceding the rise of the Guptas, by something more 
resembling the records of earlier times. As this list, occupying 
the seventh period above mentioned of 186 years, has not yet been 
published, — (that of Hamilton in the corresponding period being 
somewhat different and much more confused,) 1 will here set it down 
from my MS. of the Vishnu-Purana. 


* These may all be seen, as they stand in this and other Puranas, in p. 100 
of Mr. J. Pbinsep’s Useful Tables. The accuracy of these lists is strongly con- 
firmed by the collateral testimony of the Chinese travellers in India in the 5th 
century, whose relation is published in the London Asiatic Journal of July last. 
Their king of Kapila, Yde-cae, Beloved of the Moon, whose ambassador seat 
presents to China A. D. 428, is (not Chandba»nanda, as the learned translator 
of that work suspected, but) Chandra-sbi', the king immediately preceding 
Fuloharcbis, the last of the Andhra dynasty at AfnpndAa,— who was reigning 
at this precise time. This removes the hope entertained by Mr. J. Prinsep, 
(to whom 1 am indebted for the communication of this paper) and myself, that 
this might prove to be the Chandra -gcpta of the inscription, and makes the 
latter posterior to him by probably three or four centuries, 
c 2 
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ViNDHYA-SACTi from Kilakila, who adopts themanneri of 
the Yaranas, whose son is 

I 

PCRANJAYA, 

I 

Ra'ma-chandra, 

Dharma. 

Vangaba, (Wils. Var'anga.) 

Kritanandaha, (who has 4 sons.) 


SUKHINANOI, NaNDIYASAS, SlSUHA, PrAYIBA. 

who has 13 sons. 

After ■whom came 4 Bahukas or Bactrians, 3 Puspamitras, 13 Yadu- 
mitras, 7 Mekalas ; and in Kausala or Oude, 9 Naishadhas. 

Thus the account of this dynasty, which Hamilton calls the Bah- 
lic or Bactrian one, terminates in a confusion worse confounded than 
that from which it emerged. And this statement in the Vishnu- 
Purana is immediately followed hy the passage above quoted respect- 
ing the Magadhas and Guptas. 

Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confused 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andhra dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, it is scarcely possible to fix 
the subjects of our present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age 
of Charlemagne in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the 
Guptas of the Parana. 


Note A. 

The insertion among the praises of the 5th king ScANnA-oupTA, of 
the epithet “ a mangier of the flesh of the refractory,” (avimma-pala- 
sdtdj and that in close juxta-position with the attributes of peculiar 
wisdom, and adherence to a mysterious system of Cabalistic theo- 
logy, — may appear surprising to persons who have either considered 
but slightly the genius and tendencies of idolatry, or are unacquaint- 
ed ■with this pecuhar form of it. To shew how perfectly natural is 
the juxta-position in the present instance, I cannot give a more 
generally intelligible proof than in the picture drawn in the metaphy- 
sical drama Prabodha-chandra-udaya, of a votary of this same Tantric 
discipline, under the name of Sa-oma-siddhanta, — i, e. says the 
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coinmentator, a professor of the science of Siva Bhairava in con- 
junction with Uma his consort. — I will give the original Sanscrit and 
Pracrit (the latter spoken by the Buddhist, being his own Pali, — the 
former by the other two speakers) with a different version from that 
of Dr. Taylor, distinguishing prose and verse exactly as in the 
original : premising, that the ingenious author does not intend to 
give any exaggeration or caricature, but simply to exhibit a model of 
an existing mode of belief and practice in his time : such as may be 
traced also, under certain modifications even now ; after centuries of 
Mahomedan and Christian rule have interfered with the free exercise 


of such homicidal worship. 


•3«tl Ml <51*7X51^; I 

^nrnRif! i crr^ 

[tsxjwj 



I [^T ftniT?!'] ^ ttwt i 


^liWTl m wratix ^ 

xt?w fi niT wrarg. 
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^ I ^ wrrf^ ^nrif^ 

Oaffr I 

^IfTXlT I TTTIT ^?:f5r wi'SlC THnf^TTftf cm 

I 

<1^1 T{%r ^^TssTirfir^cTHtT 

■^i'?r ti 

[rfd I] 

In Act III. 

To them, enter Soma-Siddhanta in /Ae guise of a KtipAlika (or man oftkulU), 
Kith a su-ord in his hand. 

SomaSid. (walking about.) 

With goodly necklace deck’d of bones of men, 

Haunting the tombs, from cups of human skull 

Eating and quaffing, — ever I behold 

With eyes that Meditation’s Ailve hath clear’d, 

The world of diverse jarring elements 
Composed, but still all one with the Supreme. 

Buddhist. This man professes the rule of a Kdpdlika. I will ask him what it 
is. — (Going up to him.) O, ho ! you with the bone and skull necklace, what 
are your notions of happiness and salvation ? 

Soma^Sid. Wretch of a Iluddliist ! Well ; hear what is our religion, 

W^ith flesh of men, with brain and fat well smear’d. 

We make our grim burnt-offering, — break our fast 
From cups of holy Brkhman’s skull, — and ever 
With gurgling drops of blood that plenteous stream 
From hard throats quickly cut, by us is worshipped 
With human offerings meet, our God, dread Bhaikava. 

Brdhman Mendicant, (stopping his ears.) Buddhist, Buddhist, what think yon 
of this ? O horrible discipline ! 

Buddhist, Sacred Arhata ! some awful sinner has surely deceived that man. 
Soma-Siddhanta (in a rage). Aba I — sinner that thou art, — vilest of heretics, 
with thy shaven erown, drest like the lowest outcasts, uncombed one, away 
with thee! Is not the blessed husband of Bhavani the sole cause of the 
creation, preservation, and destruction of the fourteen worlds, and his power 
established by the fullest demonstration of the Vddant ? Let us yet shew 
even yon the magnificence of this religion. 

I call at will the best of gods, great Haki, 

And Haka’s seif and Bkarma, — I restrain 
With my sole voice the coarse of stars that wander 
In heaven’s bright vault ; the earth with all its load 
Of mountains, fields and cities, I at will 
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Reduce once more to water — and behold 
I drink it up. 

Buddhist. Alas ! poor Kupalika, this is just what I said. You have been de- 
ceived by some juggler, spreading out false images before you. 
Soma-Siddhanta. What, again, thou sinner ! Dost thou dare to call the great 
Mahesvaba a juggler ? This thy malignity must not be forgiven. Lo, therefore. 
With foaming floods of gore that gush amain 
From throat well severed with this sabre's edge, 

I make my sacrifice to him that calls 

With beat of drum the hosts of creatures after him. 

Dread Siva — and with these rich ruddy streams 
Delight his consort well, Bhavajji. 

{Draws his sword.) 

[How the hand of the Tantric zealot is arrested from smiting the unfortunate 
Buddhist, — how he then enters on a psychological defence of his opinions, — • 
how he is then joined by Sradoha^ (or Faith 1) in the character of a Kapalini^ 
who by her blandishments leads both the Brfihman mendicant and theBuddhist, to 
deport themselves like Tantrists, — and how they all then join SoMA-SinonAXTA 
in a meditative dance ; — all this and other wonders may be found by the curious 
in the drama above cited.] 

Note B. 

In once more expressing the opinion, that the Gupta dynasty of our 
present monuments is posterior to the Christian era, I am by no means 
insensible to the new light that Mr.TuRNouR has thrown on the history 
of Sandracottus in the extracts he has given from a learned commen- 
tary on the Mahd-wanso, pp. Ixxi — Ixxxii. of his very interesting pre- 
face to that great historical work. That some of my objections to 
the identity of the two Chandra-ooptas are removed, or at least 
greatly weakened, I freely admit : there certainly appears ancient 
Buddhist authority (for such is apparently the Atta-kathd or Astata- 
kathd of the Uttara-vihara priests alleged by the commentator) for 
making the Mauryas a branch of the Solar race ; utterly inadmissible 
as is the etymology assigned for that name in the Tiki (p. Ixxvi.) as 
well as for the name of Sisona'ga, ancestor of the Nandas, (pp. Ixxii. 
Ixxiii.) It is also very remarkable, in relation to this subject, that 
the latter prince is there represented as the son of a Lif^HAVi Rija, 
that being apparently the name of a distinguished family in Maqadha : 
Li^^havi being also the name, in the inscriptions of Allahabad and 
Bhitdri, of the father-in-law of our Chandka-gcpta I. and maternal 
grand-father of Samudra-gcpta. Nevertheless, there still appear 
to me insurmountable objections to identifying Samudba-gcpta with 
ViNDO-SARA, the son and successor af Chasjdba-ocpta Maorva on 
the Magadha throne . while a still more evident impossibility is now 
added of identifying his son, the Vaishnava Chandra-ohfta II. of our 
present monument, with Asoca, son of Vindosaba, the zealous ad- 
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herent and propagator of Buddhism, not only in his own dominions 
of Magadha, but the north, east, and south, as far as Ceylon. It is 
needless to pursue the discrepancy of the genealogies further : the 
Vaishnava Cuma'ra-gupta and the Saivya and Saktya worshipper, 
ScANDA-GUPTA, have nothing in common with the Buddhist descen- 
dants and successors of Dhakma'soca. Is it not also very possible 
that with a view to exalt the immediate ancestry of that most revered 
prince, the priests of the favored religion may have introduced this ac- 
count of the Moriya family, as an offspring of the Solar race, — so dis- 
crepant from that which other Indian accounts, as well as Greek and 
Roman, give of its origin ? That the Buddhist priests, notwithstanding 
their hostilitv to caste, are not insensible to considerations of this kind, 
is evident from the care with which, in the Mahd-wanso and elsewhere, 
they inculcate the undoubted royal descent of Gautama Buddha. 


Note C. 

The passage above quoted from the Vishnu- Purana seems to have 
been somewhat differently read by the more modern author of the 
Srimad-Bhugavata , — who here as elsewhere, is apparently only trans- 
ferring into his own more polished and elaborate verse, the records 
found in the older Puranic legends. By him the term Gupta, instead 
of being a proper name, is made an epithet of the earth as ruled or 
protected (for so the scholiast Sbidhara has explained it) by the 
Visva-sphatika above mentioned, who is here called Visva-sphurji. 
The close agreement, as well as occasional discrepancy, of the two 
authorities, will be easily seen from the following extract (Bhigavata, 
Book xii. chap. 1.) 

O' 

II V B 

’El flft: I 

IB I M il’ll ^jrrt q i 

“ VisvA-spHURJi, another Puranjata, (i. e. says the scholiast, the 
best of the descendants of Pcranjaya or Ripunjaya, who was king of 
Magadha, B. C. 900,) shall create new Jbarbarian castes, the Pulindas, 
Yadus and Madras. This ill-minded warrior shall make the greatest part 
of his subjects to be un-brahmanical, (or lower than sudras) — and hav- 
ing exterminated the Xattriyas, he shall, in the city of Padmdvati, 
and on the Ganges, as far as Prayaga, derive tribute from the pro- 
tected earth.” 
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The words are explained here by the scholiast to de- 

scribe the situation of the king’s metropolis Padmivati, as being situ- 
ated in the Ganges above Pragaga, or, as he words it, between Allahabad 
and Haridvar. But this explanation is quite inapplicable to the same 
words as they stand in the Vishnu-Purana, where they immediately 
follow the mention of Mathura, and where the mention of Magadha 
following induces me to interpret the words “ on the Ganges below 
Praydga” or between Allahabad and the sea. 


n . — Alphabets of the Tai language. By the Rev. N. Brown, Mis- 
sionary in Assam. 

[We are indebted to Capt. F. Jenkins, Political Agent in Assani, 
for kindly engaging Mr. Brown to throw light upon the Ahont and 
Khamti alphabets, of which it may be reinembered Capt. Jenkins 
two years ago presented to the Society some manuscript volumes then 
undecipherable for the want of this indispensable key. The AAom let- 
ters are stated to he copied from an old book in the author’s possession. 
The brief notice of the language itself, (.Mr. Brown writes to Capt. J.) 
was gathered from a pandit of the Jorh uh Kaja, whom he employed 
as teacher for a few mouths. He did not s 'tm to possess a very 
perfect knowledge of the Ahom language, and he stated that the 
same was true of the Ahoms in general, who for the mc.^t part have 
lost all knowledge of their original tongue. 

Captain Jenkins thinks there can be little doubt that the Ahom 
rajas came into Assam from the ea-tward about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; and that the immediate cause of their emigra- 
tion is to be sought for in the breaking up of the Chinese empire by 
the Moguls, — for at the epoch when Chuk.vpiia had fixed himself in 
Assam, Kcbl.vi Khan had ju^t establi.-hed himself in China. We may 
confidently hope that after a little longer residence at Sadiyd, Mr. 
Brown, who is rapidly extending his acquaintance with the different 
branches of the Shydn language will be induced to favor us with a 
sketch of the contents of the old MAain chronicles, which, we are given 
to understand, certainly exist in Assam, and of which the volume 
transmitted by Capt. Jenkins maybe a portion. 

Capt. Jenkins alludes to a curious fact, communicated by Mr. 
Brown, which should be afu. ther induceraeiit to examine their books ; 
naraelv, that no trace of Buddhism is to be found in the religion of 
the Ahoms. This is a remarkable deviation from the circumstaacee 
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of the other Shydn families whose literature is but a direct trans- 
lation of Burmese Buddhism, as their alphabets, the Shyan, Khamti, 
Laos, &c., are seen to be mere modifications of the Burmese or Pali 
alphabet. 

This fact would seem to argue that the emigration of the Ahoms 
from their own country Siam, had taken place prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Buddhist religion into that country — but how can this be 
reconciled with the date of Chukapha ? — En.] 

The Language of the Ahoms. 

The Ahom is a branch of the Tai language, which is spoken, with 
some variations, by the Khamtis, the Shyans, the Laos, and the Sia- 
mese, all of whom designate themselves by the general appellation of 
Tai. Among the Ahoms, or that portion of the Tai race inhabiting 
Assam, the language is nearly extinct, being cultivated only by the 
priests, as the ancient language of their religion ; while their vernacu- 
lar and common dialect, as well as that of the people, is Assdmese. 
As the Ahoms once ruled over Assam, it is somewhat surprising that 
more traces of their language are not to be found in the present dialect 
of the Assamese, which contains very few words of Tai origin. 

As might naturally be expected, the Ahoms, from disuse of their 
original tongue, have lost many of its peculiar sounds. In conformity 
with the pronunciation of the Assamese, they give to w the sound of b; 
andy, they pronounce as j or z. The sound of the French «, which is so 
common in the Tai, they change sometimes to d and sometimes to ». 
The intonations of their original tongue they have entirely lost ; one 
reason of this undoubtedly is, that these intonations were never express- 
ed by the Ahoms in writing. The same is at present the case with the 
Khamtis and Shyans, who have no characters expressive of their in- 
tonations, having, like the Ahoms, adopted the Burman alphabet, 
which is inadequate to meet the wants of the Tai language in this re- 
spect. The Siamese characters, on the contrary, represent the tones 
with the greatest precision. 

It is, however, remarkable that the language of the Ahoms as 
pronounced by the priests, corresponds to the Siamese with much 
greater exactness in some respects, than any of the Shyan dialects 
spoken between Assam and Siam. 

1. The sound of b, frequent in the Siamese and LAos, is converted 
into m by all the Shyans, while the Ahoms have preserved the 
regular b. 

•2. The Siamese d is changed by the Shyans to I, and by the Kham- 
tis to n, but the Ahoms give it its correct pronunciation. 

3. The same is true of the letter r, which the Shyans change to h. 


1 


f 
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4. Where double consonants, as hi, pi, hr, &c. occur at the com- 
mencement of a word, as they frequently do in Siamese, the Shvaiis 
and Khamtis, as well as the Laos, soften tlie pronunciation bv omit- 
ting the second consonant; but it is preserved by the Ahoins. I will 
illustrate each of these remarks by a few examples. 


Siamese. 

Ldos. 


Khamti, 

Ahom. 


1. B;i 

ba 

md 

ma 

ba 

a sbonldcT. 

B4n 

ban 

man 

man 

baa 

a villuge. 

Bin 

bin 

min 

min 

bin 

to fly. 

Bo 

bo 

mo 

mo 

ho 

a wt-ll. 

2. Di 

di 

li 

ni 

di 

good. 

Deng 

deng 

leng 

neng 

deng 

red. 

Doi 

doi 

loi 

DOI 

doi 

a mountain. 

D,lu 

djiu 

i.^u 

n<4u 

dau 

a star. 

Diian 

diin 

lun 

Diin 

duu 

the moon. 

3. Rak 

rakorhak 

hak 

hak 

rak 

to love. 

Rai 

rai 

hM 

hai 

rai 

bad. 

Ron 

ron 

hon 

hon 

ron 

hot. 

Ru 

ru 

hu 

bu 

1 u 

to know. 

Rii.-i 

lii 

bu 

bii 

1 u 

a boat. 

Riian 

(ua 

bun 

hiio 

run 

a house. 

4.Pld 

ph 

pa 

pa 

plk 

a fish. 

Klai 

kai 

kai 

kai 

kl'ii 

distant. 

Kliia 

ka 

ku 

ku 

kid 

salt. 

flUak 

puk 

puk 

puk 

pluk 

a busk. 


From these circumstances we may conclude that the Siamese and 
Ahom dialects atford a more correct specimen of the original Tai lan- 
guage, than either the Laos, Khamti, or Shyan ; for it is improbable, 
if the original forms had been simple and easy of enunciation, 
that they would have been exchanged for others more difficult ; but it 
is perfectly natural that difficult forms should be exchanged for others 
more simple. 

Explanation of the Table. 

It is probable that all the alphabets of the Tai, (if we except the 
Siamese,) were formed from the Borman. The column of Burman 
letters is merely added for the purpose of comparison. The Ahom, 
Khamti, and Shyan alphabets each contain eighteen letters, but 
this number is quite inadequate to express the various sounds of these 
languages. The Laos alphabet is more perfect : it contains fewer 
letters, however, than tiic Siamese. In the above table we observe 
that the Laos alphabet contains, to some extent, two distinct charac- 
ters for each letter of the Ahom and Shyan ; one denoting the rising, 
and the other the falling tone*. The rising-toned letters are set first 

• The second column of the Laos consonants embrace the second order or 
the softer sound of each class of the Indian alphabets, g gh ;jjh d dh ; b 6k, 
&c. : the gh only is formed diBerently from the same letter of the Burman 
alphabet. We have inserted these letters in the Roman column on tho aho>* 
D 2 
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in the column ; those on the right hand have the falling tone. Seve- 
ral of the falling-toned letters hav'c no corresponding character for 
the opposite intonation ; when it is required to express this, an h is 


written above the letter, which raises its tone; tlms, 


eg r,g, tp 


«, 




I, &c. 


A similar plan is adopted in the-vSiamese, where 


the high-toned h, is prefixed to other consonants for the purpose of 
raising their tone. 

The pronunciation of the fourth letter in the table is not uniform ^ 
the Siamese give it the sound of ch, the Laos nearly the same, while 
all the Shyans pronounce it as st. The next letter, chh, is confound- 
ed by the Shyans with s. The character for ph is used, by the 
Ahoms and Shyans, to express both the aspirated p and the sound of 
f ; the Khamtis for the most part confound these two sounds. The 
Ahoms use the same character for both d and n ; and also for b and 
IP ; but the latter sound is changed to tliat of b, whenever it occurs- 
at the beginning of a word. 

In the table of vowels we also find the sounds represented more 
fully by the Laos than by the northern tribes ; though the Laos are 
still behind the feianaese in expressing the niceties of the language. 
The sounds resembling the French u and eu, or the German li and o, are 
written alike by the Shyans, though they are perfectly distinguished 
in pronunciation ; as also the sounds of ai and di ; au and du ; eu and 
iu. The sound aii, which is very common among the Shyans and 
Khamtis, does not occur in the Laos. Its place is supplied by ai. 
The long d final of the Shyans is generally pronounced da or ua bv 
the Laos and Siamese. The Shyan character given in the table is 
that used in the neighboj hood of Ava j it is the same, with verv slight 
variations, as that used by the Shyans of Mdgaung. 

Notk. At the foot of the alphabetical scheme, lithographed from 
Mr. Brown’s manuscript, we have inserted the Ahom legend of an 
Assamese rupee, said to be of CHasRADWAJA Sinha, who repulsed 
Aurangzbb’s general, and whose reign commenced in 1611*. The 
sculptured letters differ considerably in form from the written oneSr 
and there is too much uncertainty for us to attempt applying the 
Roman character to it, without a native at hand to correct the readings 

We have also given in the two following plates, facsimiles on a 
reduced scale of the commencement of the manuscript volumes in the 
grounds ; but the pronunciation must of course, under the author’s explana- 
tion, be restricted to the sounds of the first column * kh ; eh chh ; t th i p ph, 
&c. ; with the rising or falling iotonations respectively. — Eu. 

• See page 118 of Chronological Appendix, 
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Khamtf and Ahom characters, above alluded to as presented by 
Captain Jknkins. The former commences with an invocation to 
Buddha in the Pali language and Burmese character, but there are 
several grammatical errors committed by the Khaniti copyist — the line 
should run 

^GQOOOOOD ODOOGOGO CX3gOODg^|OCOoo8 

o'oocqcogygco 

Namota^sa bhagavato arab.ato samma sambudUbassa it! jayatu sabba mangalam. 
Praise to tbe divine object of norsbip, the omniscient* Buddha ; through 
whom may all happiness conquer. 

We hope that Mr. Brow.v will enable us to insert a translation of 
the Khamti and Ahom texts in a future page. — Ed, 


III. — Remarks on the Silk Worms and Silks of Assam. By Mr. Thomas 
Hugon. Sub. Asst. Notrgong. 

[Coramunio.ated by Capt. F. Jenkins, Pol. Agent in Assam.] 

The following wmrras producing .silk are found in Assam. The 
mulberry worm (large and small), the eria, the mooga, or moonga, 
the kontkuri, the deo mooga, and the haumpottonee. The five last 
are indigenous to the country, but there are no reasons to suppose that 
the first is likewise so. The mulberry is scarce, and none is found in 
the wild state. The time of the introduction could be, perhaps, ascer- 
tained in some of the Assamese booronjees or chronicles — (which I 
was unable to procure immediately to a.^certain the point) ; some of 
them extending several centuries back — as the Assamese got reli- 
gious instructors from Bengal, it is very probable they also got from 
there the mulberry tree and worm. The use of the silk being con- 
fined to the raja and grandees, and the rearing of the worm to one 
caste, are additional proofs that its introduction did not precede that 
of Hinduism — the Joogees (the caste alluded to) must evidently have 
come up with it ; the Assamese refuse to rear the silk worm, but not 
having this objection to the other worms would be one proof of the 
latter being indigenous, were it doubtful. 

Mulberry worm. — The management of these worms in Assam is 
nearly similar to what it is in Bengal. They are reared within doors, 
and require the same care and attention as are bestowed on them 
there ; a separate hut is used, which is fitted with bamboo stages with 
a passage between them and the outer wall — these huts are built 
north and south with a single door on the east side ; this is generally 
the case, but by no means a fixed rule amongst the Assamese ; only 
one female of the family goes into the house, and previous to doing 
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it alway washes her hands and feet. With the Assamese the idea 
prevails as in other parts, that the eye of the stranger is hurtful — 
their account of this is. that the worms, fancying the stranger is criti- 
cising them, get sulky, abstain from food and die. 

The large and small mulberry worms are reared in Assam. I will 
describe the rearing of those which produce only one bund a year, 
(the larger,) they being more in use than the others in this district. 
It will be sufficient to shew how far the process assimilates to that 
followed in Bengal and other parts. The moths are made to deposit 
their eggs on pieces of cloth — these are packed up with the house- 
hold clothing ; when the time of hatching approaches (December), 
they are taken out and exposed to the air ; when the worms are 
hatched they are fed the first three or four days on the tender leaves 
cut up, in new earthen pots ; then on a bamboo tray. After the first 
moulting they are removed to the mutcliang (mackdii) or stages. When 
they are about beginning to spin, they are put on bamboo trays fitted 
up with pieces of matting fixed perpendicularly at intervals of two 
inches : these in the first afternoon are exposed for half an hour to 
the side where the sun is shining, and afterwards hung up in the 
house. After leaving as many as are required for breeding, those that 
are to be wound off, after having been exposed to the sun for three 
or four days, are put over a slow fire in an earthen vase full of 
water. One person winds off the silk with an instrument made of 
three pieces of stick joined together thus, the perpendicular one is 
held at one end with the right hand, and the left directs 

the thread over the cross bars — taking care in doing this 

to make it rub against the fore-arm to twist it — whilst an- 

other person attends to the fire and the putting on new 

cocoons. When a sufficient quantity for a skein has thus 
accumulated it is taken off the cross bars. 

There are hardly any plantations of mulberry in Assam, on such 
a scale as to be worth mentioning; a few men of rank have small 
patches of it, sufficient to produce silk for their own use ; — the few 
ryuts that sell the silk generally have not more than a seer to dis- 
pose of in the year, — the produce of a few plants round their huts 
or in the hedges of their fields. The leaves are not sold as in Bengal, 
and when a ryut’s own supply fails, he obtains it from neighbofs 
who have a few trees merely for the fruit. The worms are reared 
by joogees alone, people of an inferior caste : — those of the highest 
can cultivate the plant and do all the out-of-door work — but none 
but a joogee can, without degradation, attend to the worms or touch 
the silk whilst reeling. As the same prejudice does not exist in Ben- 
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^/, it must have been kept hp purppstfy by ,t^'‘d^JS6tfc -r)di^ iff 
the country, after mulberry cultivators were tatrodiKed, to- 'ensure the 
use of the silk being confined to themselves artd' thieir oouttieis— ra 
sclfishiiesE which may he observed in many of ’ their rures and pro- 
hibitions ttfcws-'ahsne ■would have been a bar extes^a «rf'the 

cultivation of ’tiie mulberry in. Ajisam, were there»hot-al»a»dy greater 
facilities 'trf obtaining silk from the inooga and ' wia lwdnns. No 
mention is made of silk in the returns of the Hydra chowhey, I do 
not think half a mannd of it altogether is exported in any shape — 
the price of it is eight or ten rupees a seer, but it is riot rea^y procur- 
able. Mr. Scott, a few years ago, introduced from Rtetgpoor, reelers, 
reels and plants of the morus alba, and established a factory at 
Darang, with a view to extend the culture of mulberry silk, and im- 
prove the reeling of the mooga. Several causes rendered the expe- 
riment abortive, the want of European superintendence and Mr. 
Scott’s untimely death being the principal ones*. 

EriasiUc.—'tb.e eria worm and moth differ from the mulberry 
■worm and moth in every respect, as will be better understood by the 
accompanying drawings and insects : like it, however, it goes tkrongh 
four different moultings, but its sickness in doing it lasts only 
twenty-four hours ; the last stage takes eight days* the t^ers ^sar. 
The duration of its life varies according to se^ns ; in sUmmepf^ is 
shorter, and the produce both greater and better ; at this ^Wason, 
from its birth to the time it begins its cocooni twenty to, twe^-four 
days expire, in fifteen more the moth comes forth, the eggri ’-are laid 
in three days, and in five they are hatched, making the tpW duration 
of a breed forty-three to forty-seven days : in wmter*it two 

months ; the number of breeds in the year are recla^Heff.nt seven.’ 

This worm is, like the mulberry worm, reared eritireijipril^ do*^ ; 
it is fed principally on the hero or palma- chriso^bjl^es, ; it 
mulberry leaf also hut is said to prefer the formw^^l|m-&e'^^- 
christi leaves fad, they are also fed on those^P^S^xrf6e«^trw» 
known in this part of Atsam by the foUowiijfc«|^’a!^ ■ 

1. Kc^SOOl. , 

2. • Hmdoo gass. ■^ ' 

-S'. Medfeeerdal. . 

. * FcpiB the opinions given by several merchants of- on samples of 

jiitam mulberry silk, reeled -on Italian reels from worjars properly fed and at- 
tended to, I am led to believe this province e.aceedingty favorable to the prodne- 
tfon of very superior silk. — ^Tbe samples sent down would have fetched the highest 
prices in the Calcutta market, and they were got up under the uufavw^ eir- 
tumstances of a rude esperiaj«Bt.-s-F. Jvkkins. 
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4. Okonnee. 

5. Goraarree. 

6. Litta Pakoree. 

7. Borzonolly. 

The worms thrive best and produce most when entirely fed on the 
palma-christi — it is the only plant which is cultivated purposely for 
it, there is hardly one ryut who has not a small patch of it near his 
house or on the hedges of his fields — it requires little or no culture 
— the ground is turned up a little with the hoe and the seeds thrown 
in without ploughing ; whilst the plant is young it is weeded once or 
twice, but it is afterwards left to itself. The plant is renewed every 
three years. On the leaves of Nos. 1 and 2, worms can be reared 
entirely, but they do not thrive well upon it, many^ die even after hav- 
ing begun the cocoons, and the few of these that are got are small 
and yield but little. These and the others are only used in the fourth or 
fifth stage when they are considered to answer quite as WlU as the 
palma-christi leaves. The kossool ( No. 1 ) alone can be given alternate- 
ly with the palma-christi. The whole of these trees are found in the 
forests, but not cultivated. 

To breed from, the Assamese select cocoons from those which 
have been begun in the largest number on the same day — generally 
the second or third day after cocoons have begun to be formed — those 
that contain males being distinguished by a more pointed end. These 
cocoons are put in a closed basket and hung up in the house out of 
reach of rats and insects. When the moths come forth they are allow- 
ed to move about in the basket for twenty-four hours ; after which the 
females, (known only by the larger bodv) are tied to long reeds or canes, 
twenty or twenty-five to each, and these are hung up in the house. 
The eggs that ha\e been laid the first three days amounting to about 
two hundred are alone kept, they are tied in a piece of cloth and sus- 
pended to the roof until a few begin to hatch — these eggs are white, and 
the size of turnip seed ; when a few of the worms are hatched, the 
cloths are put on small bamboo platters hung up in the house, in w'hich 
they are fed with tender leaves ; after the second moulting they are 
removed to bunches of leaves suspended above the ground, under 
them upon the ground a mat is laid to receive them when they fall ; 
when they have ceased feeding they are thrown into baskets full of 
dry leaves, amongst which they form their cocoons, two or three 
being often found joined together. 

The caterpillar is at first about a quarter of an inch in length, and ap- 
pears nearly black ; as it increases in size it becomes of an orange color, 
with six black spots on each of the twelve rings which form its body. 
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The head, claws and holders arc black ; after the second moulting 
they change to an orange color, that of the body gradually becomes 
lighter, in some approaching to white, in others to green, and the 
black spots gradually become the color of the body ; after the fourth 
and last moulting the color is a dirty white or a dark green : the white 
caterpillars invariably spin red silk, the green ones white. On attaining 
its full size the worm is about three and half inches long: unlike the 
mooga caterpillar, its colors are uniform and dull, the breathi.ig holes 
are marked by a black mark — the moles have become the color of the 
body, they have increased to long fleshy points, without the sharp 
prickles the Mooga worm has ; the body has a few short hairs, hardly 
perceptible. 

In four days the cocoons are complete ; after the selection for the 
next breed is made, they are exposed to the sun for two or three days 
to destroy the vitality of the chrysalis. The hill tribes settled in the 
plains are very fond of eating the chrysalis — they perforate the cocoons 
the third day to get them, they do the same with the mooga and sell 
few cocoons imperforated. 

The cocoons are put over a slow fire in a solution of potash, when 
the silk comes easily off : they are taken out and the water slightly 
pressed out : they are then taken one by one, loosened at one end and 
the cocoon put over the thumb of the left hand, with the right they 
draw it out nearly the thickness of twine, reducing any inequality by 
rubbing it between the index and thumb ; in this way new cocoons 
are joined on. The thread is allowed to accumulate in heaps of a quarter 
of a seer : it is afterwards exposed to the sun or near the fire to 
dry ; it is then made into skeins with two sticks tied at one end and 
opening like a pair of compasses : it is then ready to be wove unless 
it has to be dyed. 

The dyes used are lac, munjeet and indigo, and the process of dy- 
ing is as follows. 

Red Dye. — The lac after having been exposed to the sun to render 
it brittle, is ground and sieved as fine as possible : it is steeped twelve 
hours in water, after which the thread is thrown in with the leaves of 
a tree, called by the Assamese Litakoo — (Pierardia sapida? F. J.) 
When it has absorbed most of this mixture, it is taken out, put over 
two cross sticks, and shaken a short time to detach the threads well 
from each other : it is dried in the sun and the same process again 
gone through twice. When it is wished to increase the brightness of 
the color, it is again dyed with munjeet : the latter is dried in the sun 
and ground in the same way, it is steeped for forty-eight hours ; the 
tiireads are put in and boiled in the same way, but with the leaves ef a 
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different tree (the Koh) : the thread is dried in the sun, and is ready for 
use. Nearly the same process is gone through for the blue : instead 
of the common indigo, they sometimes use the Room, which plant is, 
I believe, Ruellia callosa — also the leaves of a very large tree found 
in the forests, called by them Ooriam. The thread is wove as cotton. 
The different prices of the cloths and their use will be found in an 
annexed table > their clothes are mostly used for house consumption, a 
few are bartered with the Bhotias and other hill tribes. Large quan- 
tities were formerly exported to Lassa by merchants, known in De- 
mng as the “ Kampa Bhotias,” — the quantity they used to take away, 
was very considerable, but in the latter years of the Assam raja’s rule, 
from the disorganized state of the country, the number of merchants 
gradually decreased ; three years ago only two came after a long in- 
terval, one of them died, and I believe the trade has not again been 
revived : those two merchants complained that they could no more 
procure the cloths suited to their markets. No exports of it are men- 
tioned in the returns of the Hydra-chowkey. The quantity the country 
is capable of exporting under an improved management would be very 
large, for it forms at present the dress of the poorer classes at all 
seasons, and is used by the highest for winter wear. 

I have been unable yet to ascertain the quantity of this silk obtain- 
able from one acre of land, no man can tell me the extent of his plan- 
tation, or even the quantity of Eria thread he got in a year beyond 
this, that he had enough for the use of his family ; every ryut has a 
few plants round his house or farming hedges — which would at most 
amount to the twentieth part of an acre ; so that for this to afford 
clothing for a family the produce must be very large indeed. 

Mooga Silk. — Although the mooga moth can be reared in houses, it 
is fed and thrives best in the open air and on the trees. The trees 
which afford it food are known in Assam by the following names ; — • 

1. Addakoory. 

2. Champa, (Michelia.) 

3. Soom. 

4. Kontooloa. 

5. Digluttee, {Tetranthera diglottica. Ham.) 

6. Pattee shoonda, {^Lauras obtusifolm, “ Roxb.”) 

7. Sonhalloo, (Tetranthera mucrophylla, “ Roxb.”) 

Silk from No. 1 . Addakoory. — The Addakoory, the worms fed on 
which produce the Muzankoory mooga, is a middle-sized tree, used for 
rearing worms only when under four years. It sprouts up where 
forests have been cleared up for the cultivation of rice or cotton. The 
worms that are put on the tree on the first year of their appearance 
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above the ground produce the best silk. The second year the crops are 
inferior in quality and quantity, and the third it is little if at all 
superior to the common mooga. The Mazankoory silk is nearly white, 
and its value fifty per cent, above that of the common fawn-colored. 

The tending of the worms on this tree is much more laborious than 
on any of the others : young trees only being used, they have to be 
constantly removed to fresh ones : the smoothness of the bark also 
renders it necessary to help them in moving from branch to branch. 
This tree is more abundant in Upper than in Lower Assam — last year 
it was for the first time found to exist in the forests of the Morung, 
on the eastern boundary of this district : the Upper Assamese who are 
settled throughout this district (they form one-fourth or one-fifth of 
our population here), have never met with it in any other place. 

No. 2. Champa. — The Champa is found, as the Addakoory, where 
forests have been cleared : the silk of the worms fed on it is called 
“ Champa pootia mooga.” It is held in the same estimation as the 
“ Mazankoory I do not know whether it is also used when young — 
the tree is not met with in Lower Assam. 

No. 3. Soom. — The Soom is found principally in the forests of the 
plains and in the villages, where the plantations of this tree are very ex- 
tensive. It attains a large size and yields three crops of leaves in the 
year : the silk produced by it is of a light fawn color, and estimated 
next to the Mazankoory : the plantations are most abundant in the 
eastern half of this distnct. 

No. 4. Kontooloa. — This is a large tree found both in the hills and 
the plains — also a few in the villages : the leaves are too hard for 
young worms ; they are reared on the preceding (No. 3), till the 
third moulting, and then put on this tree ; by which process the silk 
obtained is stronger than that from worms reared entirely on the 
Soom. 

No. 5. Digluttee . — A tree of a small size not much used on that 
account : the silk equal to that obtained from No. 3. 

No. 6. Pattee shoonda. — Middle-sized tree, found principally in 
forests — few to be met with in the villages of Lower Assam — used 
when the leaves of No. 3 are done. 

No. 7. Sonhalloo. — ^The Sonhalloo is found in the forests of the hills 
and plains, where it attains a very large size : it is also found in the 
villages, where in six vears it attains its full growth (thirty feet) ; it is 
very abundant in the western portion of this district. Kara, Jumna, 
Mookh. Jyntea, and the valley of Dhurmpoor— at the latter place, 
where the hill tribes of Mikirs and Kachdris clear den.se forests for 
the cultivation of rice and cotton, numbers of the plants spring n^ 
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spontaneously. After three or four years when the land getting 
poorer requires more tillage and the use of the plough, these tribes 
who only use the kar, or hoe, remove to new forests and leave behind 
them plantations of these trees, which they have used during the 
short period they have remained. To them, the ryuts of the more settled 
parts resort in the sjn ing to rear up worms : the silk of the Son* 
halloo-fed worm is considered inferior to the preceding — more I be- 
lieve from its darker color than any other cause. 

There are generally five breeds of mooga worms in the year, they 
are named after the months at which they generally occur. 

1. Jarooa, in January and February. 

2. Jeytooa, in May and June. 

3. Aharooa, in June and July, 

4. Bkodia, in August and September. 

5. Khotia, in October and November. 

The first and last are the best crops as to quality aiiS quantity. Nos. 
3 and 4 yield so little and so inferior a silk, that they may be said to 
be merely for the purpose of continuing the breed. Were the Assa- 
mese acquainted with the process of retarding the hatching of the 
eggs as is practised in China, in regard to the mulberry silk-worm, 
they would, 1 think, find it more advantageous to have only three or 
four crops. 

The same rule is followed in the selection of cocoons to breed from 
as in the Rria. They are put in a closeii basket suspended from the 
roof : the moths as they come forth having room to move about, after 
a day the females (known only by their larger body) are taken out 
and tied to small wisps of thatching grass, taken always from over the 
hearth — its darkened color being thought more acceptable to the 
moth . If out of a batch there should be but few males, the wisps with 
the females tied to them are exposed outside at night : the males 
thrown away in the neighbourhood find their way to them : these 
wisps are hrmg on a string tied across the house to keep them from 
the lizards and rats. The eggs laid during the first three days (about 
250) are the only ones thought worth the keeping : those laid on the 
two or three subsequent days are said to produce weak worms. The 
wisps are taken out morning and evening, and exposed to the side 
where the sun is shining : ten days after the laying of the eggs, a few 
of them are hatched : the wisps are then hung up to the tree, the 
young worms finding their way to the leaves — care must be taken 
that the ants have been destroyed, their bite proving fatal to the 
worm in its early stages. To effect this they rub the trunk of the 
tree with molasses and tie to it fish and dead toads. When large 
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numbers have been attracted to one place they destroy them with fire ; 
this they do several times previously to the worms being put on ; the 
ground under the trees must be kept clear of jungle to make it easy 
to find the worms that fall down — young trees are preferable until 
the second moulting. 

To prevent the worms coming to the ground, fresh plantain leaves 
are tied round the trunk, over the slippery surface of which they can- 
not crawl. They are removed to fresh trees on bamboo platters tied 
to long poles. 

Bats, owls, rats, are very destructive at night: in the day the 
worms require to be constantly watched — crows and other birds being 
so fond of them, that they lie in wait in the neighbouring trees. 
An old lady’s doze over her morning “ canee” (opium), however short, 
is sure to be fatal to several worms — the goolail which is always at 
hand often punishes the thief, but the mischief is done. 

Numbers are destroyed in the more advanced stages by the sting 
of wasps — and by the ichneumon insect which deposits its eggs in their 
body. These are hatched when the cocoon is half formed : they per- 
forate it at the side and the chrysalis is found dead ; the worms which 
have thus been stung are known by black marks on their body. Were 
the people more careful in tbeir management, this would be of little 
consequence : by making these worms spin apart, the cocoon being 
formed before the chrysalis is killed, the silk could be saved. 

The worms thrive best in dry weather : but a very hot sunny day 
proves fatal to many at the time of moulting. At these periods rain is 
very favorable, thunder storms do not injure them as they do the 
mulberry worm ; continual heavy-rains, (which are rarer in Assam than 
in Bengal) are hurtful by throwing them down — showers, however 
heavy, cause no great damage, they taking shelter under the leaves 
with perfect safety. The worms during their moultings remain on 
the branches, but when about beginning to spin they come down the 
trunk, the plantain leaves preventing their going further down they 
are collected in baskets, which are afterwards put under bunches of 
dry leaves suspended from the roof — they crawl up into these and 
form their cocoons — as with the Eria several are often joined together. 
The silk of these they spin instead of winding : above the plantain 
leaf a roll of grass is tied for those that come down during the night 
to begin spinning in — after four days the selection of cocoons for the 
next breed is made and the rest wound off. 

The total duration of a breed varies from sixty to seventy da 3 rs. 
The period is thus divided — ^four moultings, with one day’s illness 
attending each, 20 
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From fourth moulting to beginning of cocoon, 10 

In the cocoon, 20" 

As a moth, 6 

Hatching of the eggs, 10 

66 


On being hatched the worm is about a quarter of an inch long, it 
appears composed of alternate black and yellow rings ; as it increases 
in size the former are distinguished, as six black moles, in regular 
lines on each of the twelve rings which form its body. The colors 
gradually alter as it progresses, that of the body becoming lighter, 
the moles sky-blue, then red with a bright gold-colored ring round 
each. When full grown the worm is above four inches long ; its 
colors are most brilliant and varied in shades : the bodv appears 
transparent and is of a very light yellow or dark green color, with a 
brown and a yellow streak at the sides ; in the latter the breathing 
holes are distinguished by a black speck : the moles are red and have 
each four sharp prickles and a few black hairs : the head and claws are 
of a light brown, the holders green and covered with short black 
hair ; the last pair have a black ring on the outside. On being tapped 
with the finger the body readers a. hollow sound ; by the sound it 
is ascertained whether they have come down for want of leaves on the 
tree, or from their having ceased feeding. 

The chrysalis not being soon killed by exposure to the sun, when 
they have many cocoons they put them on stages, cover them up 
with leaves and burn grass under them ; the cocoons are then boiled 
for about an hour in a solution of the potash made from the dried 
stalks of rice, they are then taken out and laid. on cloth folded over 
to keep them warm ; from this they are taken as required and thrown 
in hot water (not over the fire) after the floss has been removed with., 
the hand. The instrument used for winding oflF the silk is the coarsei^ 
imaginable : a thick bamboo about three feet long is split in two, . 
the pieces driven equally in the ground two feet apart : over the 
interior projection of one of the knots is laid a stick, to which is fix<^', 
a little on one side, a round piece of {flank about one foot in diameter 
—the rotary motiop ifegiven by jerking this axle, on which the thread 
rolls itself : in front of the vessel holding the cocoons a stick is 
fixed horizontally for the thread to travel upon. Two persons are 
employed — one attending the cocoons, the other jerks the axle with 
the right hand and with the same hand directs the thread up the left 
forearm, so that it is twisted in coming down a^ain towards the hand ; 
the left hai^ directs the thread over the axle. Fifteen cocoons is the 
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smallest number they can wind o£F in one thread, twenty the number 
generally ; even the last is often broken from the coarseness of the 
instrument used, although the fibre is much stouter than that of the 
mulberry silk. When nearly a quarter of a seer has accumulated on 
the axle, it is dried in the sun and made into skeins of one or two 
rupees weight. This is done with a small bamboo frame set in 
motion by the common spinning machine of the country : if it has to 
be dyed the same process is followed as with the Eria. The cloths 
usually made of mooga and their use will be found in the annexed 
table : besides those, I have seen it used as the warp with cotton, 
and the cloth so made is a little lighter color than nankin and much 
stronger ; but this is seldom done, from the trouble of spinning the 
cotton fine enough. Cotton twist adapted to that purpose would, I 
think, meet a ready market. 

The exact quantity of silk which an acre of mooga trees can produce 
could not be ascertained without a trial. Fifty thousand cocoons per 
acre*, which makes upwards of twelve seers, are considered by the 
Assamese a good yearly return. Sixty rupees the value of twelve seers 
must be a very profitable one, for there is littl^ labor or expense to the 
ryut in making or keeping up a plantation : whilst the trees are young, 
the ground is available for cultivation besides rearing worms ; sugar- 
cane, rice, pulse, &c. are cultivated with benefit rather than injury to the 
young trees. The tax is fourteen annas the acre in this district. The 
great value of the mooga is, that it enables the weaker members of a 
family to contribute as much as the most robust to the welfare of the 
whole. Besides attending to the worms most of them weave, spin or 
make baskets, while watching them. 

From causes which 1 have been unable to ascertain, and of which 
the natives are ignorant, the mooga some years failed so complete- 
Iv in particular districts that none was left to continue the breed. 
There being very few weekly hauls or markets to resort to, to procure 
cocoons for bfeeding from the more fortunate people of other districts, 
a failure of this kind in one place is sensibly felt for two or three 
years after in the production. The time of the ryut, who has at most 
half or a quarter of an acre of mooga trees, is too valuable to allow of 
his being absent for a month and more, going from village to vdlage. 
and house to house to find out the people who have cocoons for sale. 
This last season in our Jumna-m&kk (Cachar) pergnnnah the mooga 


• An Assamese Poorah of land is a little more than an English statute acre, 
and such lands hitherto have not been taxed, or at a very low rate, if coltiTated 
with other crops besides the mooga. 
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was a complete failure ; there are no worms on the trees now, from 
inability to p’^ocure cocoons, although there was a very abundant crop 
in two peryunnahs at the opposite end of the district. 

The mooga plantations are principally round the ryuts’ houses, and 
are included in house-lands. By this year’s measurement of the 
Barree lands in the three divisions of the Nowgong zillah where the 
land tax obtains, the quantity in actual occupation (exclusive of those 
which being unclaimed have reverted to the state) amounts to 5350 
acres : the proportion of mooga plantations is upwards of one-fourth or 
1337 acres. In the five other divisions of the same zdlah, which are 
three times the area, and have more than double the population, but 
of which we have no accurate measurements, I will only venture 
to estimate the quantity of mooga plantations at half that of the other 
three or about 600 acres, but on this low calculation there would be a 
total of 2000 acres for Nowgong. Estimating the plantations of the 
Derung and Ramrup zillahs at only 1500 acres each, there would be 
a total of 5000 acres of those plantations in Lower Assam, exclusive 
of what the forests contain of them : this quantity is capable of pro- 
ducing in one year 1500 maunds. In Upper Assam I understand the 
plantations are more extensive than ours. 

4. Kontkdri Mooga. — This worm feeds on many trees besides the 
” mooga trees it is found oftener on the hair, (Zisyphus jujuba,) 
and the seemul, (Bombax heptaphgllum,) but not in great quantities. 
The worms, moths and cocoons are considerably larger than anv of the 
others ; indeed the cocoon is the size of a fowl's egg. Several Assa- 
mese told me they had vainly attempted to domesticate them ; the 

have been hatched, but after observing the worms for a few days 
on the trees they have at once disappeared. They attributed this to 
its being a “ dewang ’ or spirit; the real cause may probably be its 
being fond of changing its food, and gifted with greater locomotive 
powers than the generality of the silk-worms. I have been told by 
some Bengalees that it is found in Bengal in the wild state on the 
“ hair as in Assam, and called “ Gootee-poka it is there reeled 
off like the mulberry silk and much valued for fishing lines, but not 
wove, probably from its scarcity. The fibre is stronger than that of 
the mooga and of a lighter color. 

5. Deo Mooga. I accidentally became acquainted with this worm, 
which is very little known to the natives and entirely in the wild state. 
Three years ago being employed in Jumna-mdkh (CacharJ, I had 
occasion to take some bearings, for which purpose I had a white cloth 
put up on a large “ Bur” tree, (Ficus Indica ;) the year after, being 
near the same spot, the ryuts came and told me that two months after 
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I left (April), they observed that the tree had lost all its foliage, they 
went to it and found in the surrounding grass and dry leaves, a large 
number of small cocoons ; these they spun like the eria out of curio- 
sity and used it with the latter. They took no further notice of suc- 
ceeding breeds, finding the thing of little present use. I lost a few 
cocoons which I procured at the time, but have lately seen both the 
worm and the cocoon, the former is quite different from any other ; it 
is more active, its length is under ‘2^ inches, the body very slender 
in proportion to its length, the color reddish and glazed. I could 
not observe them more particularly, as they were brought to me 
one evening at dusk ; I put them in a box, with the intention of exa- 
mining them the next morning, but they disappeared during the night, 
although it was open very little to admit the air. The moth i* very 
much like that of the mulberry, so is the cocoon also in appearance, 
color and size ; I have questioned many of the natives about this 
worm, but none had ever seen it before — their opinion of it is that it is 
a “ dewang” (spirit) brought there Iry the prismater compass and the 
white flay — this made them call it deo mootja. 

The haumpottonee, a caterpiller very common in Assam (and else- 
where perhaps), may also be mentioned as one of the \arieties of the 
species, although it forms but a very imperfect cocoon : it feeds on 
most leaves. I have had no opportunity yet of observing it myself ; 
but am told by the natives that it goes through similar stages to the 
others ; the worm is about two inches long, of a brown color and 
covered with hair, the moth of the same color as the mooga moth 
but only half the size ; the cocoon has this peculiarity, that it is quite 
transparent, so that the chrysalis can be seen inside ; at one end of it 
a small opening is left — the cocoon is of a yellow color — it can be 
spun like the eria cocoon, but the .\ssamese do not use it, on account 
of its silk causing a severe itching in wearing. 

I have questioned several Bengalee.s settled in Assam and who have 
been at Midnapur, regarding the identity of the mooga and tussur ; 
they say that the worm is the same, but that at the latter place they 
are fed on a different tree : the point could be better ascertained by a 
comparison with the drawings and preserved worms which accompany 
these remarks. The Burmese envoys who have just left Assam told me 
that the mooga was unknown in their country previous to the conquest 
of Assam ; but tliat it had since been introduced by the Assamese who 
were carried off and settled in the Burmese territary ; the Cacharis also 
admit that it is not manv years since it was introduced into (Jachar, 
(south of the hills.) In Coock Behar both it and the eria are almost 
unknown to this day ; the prevailing opinion amongst the natives of 
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these parts is, that both species (mooga and eria) are indigenous to 
Upper Assam and were introduced from thence. It has always appeared 
to me that the production of these silks is greater as one advances to 
the east — it is to this day procurable more abundantly in Upper 
Assam than any where else, especially in the district of Lukinpoor on 
the north bank of the Burhampootur. 

Little eria is exported, but the mooga forms one of the principal 
exports of Assam ; the average of the quantity passed at Gowalpara 
during the two last years that duties were levied, was two hundred and 
fifty-seven maunds, valued at fifty-six thousand and fifty-four rupees : it 
leaves the country principally in the shape of thread. Most of it 
going to Berhampoor, it is probable that the cloths made from it pass 
under the name of tussur ; the latter as far as I recollect, appears to 
have less gloss. The Hydra chowkev returns comprise only the 
products exported by water. The total quantity that leaves the pro- 
vince may, I think, be estimated at upwards of three hundred maunds, 
for mooga forms also a portion of the traffic with Silhei (across the 
hUls) the Cassgas, Bhotias, and other hill tribes. The Assamese gene- 
rally keeping more for their own use than they sell, the total quantity 
produced in the province may be reckoned at six or seven hundred 
maunds. It has been in great demand in Bengal, for within the last 
few years, although the production has been greater from the more 
settled state of the country, the price has risen 20 per cent. When I 
first arrived in this district, it could be obtained without difficulty from 
the ryuts at three and a half to four rupees the seer ; now it is difficult 
to procure it at five rupees. The competition is so grtat, that the 
traders pay for it in advance, not as with other products, to get it at 
a lower rate, but merely to secure their getting it. This competition 
is also owing to the greater number of small traders who resort to the 
province since the abolition of chowkeys — which may have caused a rise 
on the price of the product in Assam without a corresponding increase 
in the exports. 

No gradual improvement can be traced in the mode of rearing the 
several worms or winding their silk — it is now what it was a century 
ago, there being no European speculators in Assam, nor it being pro- 
bable that when any venture so far they would readily risk the capi- 
tal in quite a new branch of industry. This important product of the 
country is likely to remain for years unimproved, unless the subject 
should again be taken up by Government. The small factory set up 
by the late Mr. Scott, to which I have before alluded, was kept up 
too short a time to have had any perceptible effect. Mr. Scott’s 
declining health and numerous duties never allowed him to give it a 
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moment’s personal attention, nor could his assistant do it, having then 
the same work to do which now employs several officers ; the factory 
was therefore left entirely under the direction of natives. These, to 
add to their own importance, rather increased, than alleviated the 
fears that the Assamese, (who had labored under so many restrictions,) 
naturally entertained of imitating or using any thing pertaining or 
appropriated to the “ Raja such a presumption in the good old times 
might have cost a man his ears or his nose. The residence of 
European officers in different parts of the country having undeceived 
the people as to those restrictions, there would be now great facilities 
in introducing improvements — although the rvuts individually have 
not the means of getting reeling machines, however simple and cheap, 
they would, as with sugar-mills, club together to obtain them, were 
it only shewn to them that there was any advantage, in the use of 
them. Mooga thread is every day increasing in value ; I have marked 
its rise from three rupees eight annas, to five rupees in the short space 
of three years ; in Gotcalpara it sells at six rupees eight annas or seven 
rupees ; in Dacca and Moorshedabad at eight rupees. This is, I believe, 
not more than thirty per cent, below mulberry silk in Calcutta ; the 
primitive process of the Assamese which I have described will, perhaps, 
shew a possibility of this difference being made up by superior man- 
agement. The mooga silk could be used in coloped fabrics, being easily 
dyed. In its natural fawn color it stands washing much better than 
silk, keeping gloss and color to the last ; the natives bleach it with a 
solution of the potash made from plantain trees, this they also use in 
washing their cloths, both cotton and sdk : soap was unknown previous 
to the British occupation of the country. 

Another object of great interest, which might become of great 
importance to this province, is, to ascertain the possibility of rendering 
the eria marketable in some shape or other ; the way of preparing it 
(already described,) is such that the cloth made of it when new looks 
as rough as taut” (or gunny) ; it is oidy by repeated washings that it 
attains a softness of feel and gloss which approach that of silk. It is 
highly improbable that amongst the natives, repeated trials should not 
have been made of reeling instead of spinning these cocoons, but 
from their failing it would be wrong to lay it down as an impossibi- 
lity : they have merely tried it as other cocoons and given it up when 
they found that the fibre “ did not come,” as one of them told me. 
I had it tried before me with a few cocoons, but with the greatest 
care the fibre could not be drawn off beyond a few yards without 
breaking, the cause of this appeared to me to be a greater adhesive- 
ness in the fibre than with other cocoons, it was drawn off with difiS- 
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culty and with a crackling’ noise — until it brought several layers with 
it, from which it could not be detached without breaking, some thing 
may perhaps be hereafter found to reduce that adhesiveness. It is, I 
think, unlikely that the worm should spin in a different way from all 
others, allowing this to be the case, great improvements could be 
made in the spinning, by, no doubt, the introduction of the process in 
practice in Europe to spin perforated cocoons, from its cheapness it 
would perhaps be advantageously used with wool — especially in stock- 
ings, it would add softness and gloss without taking from the W'armth, 
the cocoons costing only one rupee, the thread two rupees per seer. 

Although I have been unable to form an estimate of the laud taken 
up on the cultivation of the “ hera" or palma-christi. a very rough one 
could be made of the total quantity of eria silk produced bv referring 
to the population ; it being the daily wear of the poor, and besides, 
being used by every class in winter. The population is reckoned at 
455,000*, therefore estimating the yearly consumption of each indi- 
vidual at the lowest, the total quantify produced would be upwards of 
1000 maunds, most of this could he exported if it acquired the least 
additional value by better management, and he replaced by other 
manufactures and by an increase in the growth of cotton. The pro- 
duct would keep pace with any increase of demand, for there is hardly 
a house in the country where these worms are not reared. 

Being acquainted only with central Assam and this district in par- 
ticular, Upper Assam, the Moamariya country, the Bhutan territories 
in the plains are left out of these remarks and estiraatesf. Although 
the population assimilates, in many respects they may differ in their 
different processes. I have used as few local terms as 1 could except 
with regard to the tree and plants whose botanical name I have not 
been able to ^scertain. 

P. S. In the within Mr. Hogon has said nothing of another silk 

worm which fyas lately discovered on a pipul tree CF. religiosaj and of 

the moth of which a drawing accompanies with three or four cocoons, 
a chrysalis and two moths. This looks very like the mulberry moth, 
but I am not able to say whether it is or not. The silk looks very fine 


* By the statistical report of 1835, — Kamroop district, 280,000 

Dorung ditto, 95,000 

Nowgong ditto, 80,000 

t The population of Typer Assam is estimated at, 220,000 

Moamariya, 50,000 
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and it may be considered a curiosity even if it be the produce of a 
mulberry worm, for the question arises on what was the worm fed I — if 
on the F. religiosa, it is. I believe, a discovery, that the silk worm 
would feed on the leaf of any tree but the mulberry ; if the worm is 
distinct from the Bomhyx mori it is a still greater curiosity. 

Mr. HueoN has been unable to determine whether the worm now 
alluded to, is the same as the deo mooga mentioned within : he is in- 
clined to think not from the color of the cocoons and the slight obser- 
vations he was able to make on the latter ; but from both feeding on 
the leaves of two trees so nearly allied, I should suppose it likely that 
the worms were identical. It would be a discoverv of some import- 
ance to find worms aflbrding any tolerable silk that fed on these 
species of Ficus which are so abundant here. — F. Jenkins. 
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Remarks. 


I Dhoties. 


round the ^^aist. 


•worn in winter. 


used as ablanket, al- 
so made into coats. 


Memorandum upon the specimens of Silk, and Silkworm from Assam, 
by W. PaiNSEP, Esg. 

The mooga or tussur cocoons, are very fine, particularly those fed 
from the soom and the sohaloo trees which are superior to the pro- 
duce of the jungles about Bankoora. 

The thread from these worms, is quite equal to that which is used 
in the beat China tussur cloths. 

The specimens of cloth wove from these threads, are not equal, 
however, either to the Bengal tussur cloth, nor to the China cloth of the 
same description. 

The eria cocoon, thread, and cloth are all new to us : I have never 
seen them in Bengal, except now and then a few pieces of the cloth 
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imported from Rungpur; it appears to be more cottony than the tussur, 
and to make a web warmer and softer than the tussur cloth, but it is 
not so strong. 

The cocoons called haumpottonee are unknown to us in Bengal, and 
appear to be of small value both as to quantity and texture : moreover 
I imagine it would be very difficult to reel them into thread. 

The deo mooga cocoons are very small but are fine and soft, and 
when fresh would yield, 1 doubt not, a very delicate white thread : they 
are smaller than our desee (country) cocoon. 

The specimen of country worm silk is very fair, and if dressed 
would be quite equal to our Patna thread, from which korahs and 
other silk piece goods are made. 

The specimen of iron reel (or station method) is very good, indeed, 
equal to our best native filature letter A : the thread is even, soft, sound 
and remarkably strong, so that it may be well ranked with our best 
second quality from the filatures of Bengal. 


IV. — On the indigenous Silkworms of India. By T. W. Hblf®!*. 

M. D. Member of the Medical Faculties at the Universities in Prague 

and Pavia, Member of the Entom. Society in Paris, S(C. 

[Read at the Meeting of the 4th December.] 

Silk was in all times an article of the greatest importance throughout 
the ancient world. 

China gained its celebrity in the classical time of the ancients, as 
the mother-country of that mysterious texture, which it manufactured 
from time immemorial, with a high degree of perfection, and called 
se or ser ; whence all India and its eastern unknown boundaries 
derived the name Serira. 

It made the satraps of the western world, the rulers of Rome and 
the emperors of Byzant, envious of its possession, and the home 
brought golden fleece of the fabulous Argonautes, was perhaps 
nothing else than the precious web of the Bombykia. 

The emperor Justi.nianus got an insight into the secret by two 
adventurous Persian monks, who brought the eggs of the Chinese 
silkworm in a hollow bamboo cane,' safe over the icy chains of the 
Himalaya, the barren plains of Bokhara, and the ruggy mountains 
of Persia, to the distant eastern capital. He considered it a point of 
great importance to reserve to himself the monopoly of such a pre- 
cious article, though master of the riches of hk vast empire. 
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The Sicilians in the time of Roger the first, became a wealthy 
people by its introduction into Palermo — the Venetians were enabled 
by the trade of silk chiefly, to build their immortal maritime bulwark, 
and in our days the introduction and manufacture of silkworms is 
a source of unlimited riches to the countries of Europe, where it is 
cultivated on a large scale. 

To elucidate this it may be observed, that France alone exported 
in the year 1820, wrought silk to the value of more than 123 millions 
of francs. 

The importation of raw and worked silk into England, amounted to 
4,547,812 pounds in the year 1828, of which about 1,500,000 pounds 
were brought from Beyigal, 3,047,000 pounds were, therefore, brought 
from foreign countries, chiefly Italy and Turkey. 

The northern parts of Europe and chiefly England are less suited 
for its cultivation on account of climate. 

Great Britain, France and Germany, finding bv experience, that the 
demand is constantly greater than the supply, resorted to diflerent 
substitutes. 

Different substances presenting analogies to that beautiful filament 
were examined. The spider’s web was tried in France, first by Mr. 
Bon : but Mr. Reaumur found that the war-like propensities of the 
Arachnidee hindered their being reared in great numbers, and this 
enterprize has been in our days entirely abandoned. 

Men resorted to the MoUusca and found that the maritime pinna 
gives a filament like silk, having the power to produce a viscid matter 
which it spins round the body. A beautiful and very durable silk 
was produced from it, the By.ssus of the ancients, but it was always 
dearer than the common silk of the Bombyx mori, and though to 
this day caps, gloves and stockings are woven from it in Calabria in 
Sicily (I saw myself a considerable manufacture of it in Palermo), 
it will probably remain for ever a matter of curiosity rather than an 
article of general use. 

In Germany endeavours have been made in the time of Roesbt, and 
recently in Styria, to make silk from the cocoons of the Satumia pyrt, 
a moth which is common in Austria and in the subalpine parts ot 
the Tyrol and Switzerland : but hitherto the experiments have been too 
few ; more particularly, as I heard, on account of the delicate cater- 
pillar, which dies if not fed with the greatest promptitude with the 
under leaves of different kinds of pear trees. 

A discovery, therefore, which promises to prove not so abortive a* 
those now quoted, must be of the greatest importance. 

The vast provinces of India are rivalled in variety, precioosnw* 
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and perfection of their productions, only by those of the celestial 
empire. Now in the hands of aei enlightened benevolent government, 
they will probably surpass it in a short time, when its natural resources, 
daily more conspicuous, shall be discovered, examined, and brought 
in to general use. 

As in China, so in India, silk has been produced since time imme- 
morial : not the silk of the later introduced mulberry caterpillar, but 
the silk from various indigenous cocoons, which are found only and 
exclusively here. 

The first notice of these, but only in a cursory wav, has been given 
by the father of Indian botany. Dr. Roxburgh, in the Transactions 
of the Linnsean Society, vol. vii. 

He there mentioned only two species, the Phalena lAttacusJ ('SaturniaJ 
paphia and Phalena cgnthia. Since that time no further attention has 
been paid to this subject except that Dr. Buchanan, in his description 
of the district of Dinajpvr, says, that another silkworm is reared on 
the castor oil plant for the domestic use of the natives. 

From the moment of my arrival in India, I had paid an unremitted 
zealous attention to the productions of Botany and Zoology, and had 
been so happy to identify in the course of two months, two other species 
of the genus Salurnia which yield silk, one from Siihel the other 
from Bankoora. Just at this time Mr. Jamrs Pbinsef received from 
Captain Jenkins in Assam, a memoir by Mr. Hugon on the silk- 
worms of tlii.t newly acquired, remarkable province, establishing six 
different kinds of silkworm : the cocoons of four of which are now 
transformed into silk by the inhabitants of Assam, and to my great 
joy and surprise, I found that three of them are different from the 
well known Bombyx mori, and from the two other indigenous which 
are worked in Bengal. 

These recent discoveries merit particular attention. India has thus 
the internal means of providing the whole of Europe with a material 
which would rival cotton and woollen cloth, and would be preferred 
in many cases to both, if brought within the reach of every one bv a 
lower price : and an unlimited resource of riches and revenue might 
be opened under proper management. 

May it be now permitted to me to go through the numerous differ- 
ent species of India which actually produce silk of which seven kinds 
have never been mentioned before. 

1. Bombyx mori, the mulberry silkworm, which has been probably 
introduced as the mulberry seems to be an acclimated plant, is too 
well known to deserve a particular mention. 

2. The wild silkworm of the Central provinces, being described 
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as a moth not larger than the Bembgx mori. I could not yet procure 
specimens of it : probably there are several species of Bomhyx confused, 
as the silk, which sometimes comes in trade, varies considerably. 

3. The Joree silkworm, Bombyx religiosm, mihi. — I am sorry to 
say that the specimens of this interesting moth have been dt stroyiid 
on their way from Assam to Calcutta, so that I am obliged to make 
a superficial description from the accompanying drawing, (PI. VI.) 
excluding a diaepiostical analysis. 

Genus, Bombyx. 

Length about 1;^ of an inch. 

Antennee, pectinated. 

Head, small, covered. 

Eyes, very large, brownish black. 

Palpi, unknown. 

Thorax, subquadrate, covered with thick brownish grey hair, with a 
black band separating the abdomen from the thorax. 

Abdomen, represented as having eight segments 

Legs, unknown. 

Wings, upper wings very short (in s imperfect) triangular, with 
the acute angle outward. The interior side emargiuated. Of a light 
grey color which darkens towards the extremity. 

An interrupted whitish band on the lower margin with a large 
whitish speck towards the ends. 

Lower wings uniformly brown. 

The cocoon of this silkworm shows the finest filament, and has 
very much silky lustre. It is exceedingly smooth to the touch and 
very difierent from the cocoon of the mulberry tree. 

This discovery of Capt. Jenkins is very interesting, as it yields a 
silk if not superior yet certainly equal to that of Bombyx mori. 

It lives upon the pipul tree, (Ficus religiosa.) Its general intro- 
duction would be very easy, as the pipul tree grows abundantly over 
all India. 

Specimens of cocoons sent a second time by Captain Jenkins, con- 
vince me that the Joree and Deo-mooga are the same species. 

4. Satumia Silhetiea, mihi. (Longitudo pollices novem, sive lineas 
108 alarum superiornm expansarum.) 

Diagnosis. Pectinicornis, alis superioribus apice recurvata falcatis, 
inferioribus oblongis. Alis superioribus maculis duabus fenestralibus, 
interna triangnlari magna altera extern^ multd minori oblonga, in- 
ferioribus macula eMem una versus corpus triangular! magnk. Colore 
cinamomeis lineis variegater albidis in medio ad marginem externam 
flavis. 

o 
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Eggs, larva, and chrysalis, unknown. 

Imago. Description. 

Head, projecting with a crest of yellow hairs. 

• Eyes, middle-sized, light brown. 

Antennm, pectinated, about live lines broad, yellow. 

Palpi, four, not covering the inner vermilar, brownish colored. 

Mouth, hidden, without proboscis. 

Thorax, obovate, clothed in a velvet-like purplish fine hair of the 
same color as the wings. 

Abdomen, very short, clothed with much finer and lighter hair than 
the thorax. 

Legs, hairy, yellow, equal. 

Tarsi, moderately incurved. 

Usings, horizontal expanded, with strong ramifications of the central 
muscles and tendons . — Superior pair of a cinnamon color. The end 
much curved, the upper margin with a beautiful velvet-like grey belt. 
Fan edges very much concave, the exterior extremity of a beautiful 
rose color. The inferior margin darker yellow, with an undulating 
narrow thread-like black line, losing itself towards the exterior ex- 
tremity. In the centre is the eye, peculiar to all saturniae, with micace- 
ous transparency, triangular, with the sharp angle towards the body, 
another small oblong transparent point behind it, both with a dark 
brownish margin round it. Inferior or second pair, m point of distribu- 
tion of colors the same ; in form, much more convex, oblong. The hair 
very thick and long towards the body, and more particularly towards 
the point of insertion. The black line is not undulated, but follows 
the shape of the wing, and has at each side of the projecting tendons 
two black oblong spots, circumscribed with light yellow. 

Habitat in the Cassia mountains in Silhet and Dacca, where its 
large cocoons are spun to silk. A particular description of the pro- 
cess is wanted. 

5. A still larger Saturnia, one of the greatest moths in existence, 
measuring ten inches from the end of one wing to the other, observed 
by J. W. Grant, Esq. in Chirra Punjee, seen in the possession of 
the late Dr. Jambs Clark. I have not yet seen the animal. 

6. Saturnia Paphia, Linn. Syst. Nat. 2, p. 809, 4. Phalam 
Mylitta, DBCRr, vol. ii. t. 5. f. 1, Mar. Roxb. Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. 
vii. p. 33. 

The Tusseh Silkworm. 

It is the most common in use of the native silkworms. The cloth 
so commonly worn by Europeans also in this country, comes from 
this species: J. W. Grant, Esq. had the kindness to procure me, m 
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the month of September, more than 3000 cocoons, which I permitted 
to slip out, and had ample opportunity of studying them. 

Michael Atkinson, Esq. from Jangypur says, that this species 
cannot be domesticated, because the moths take flight, before the 
females are fecundated. This is against my experience : I kept them 
under a musquito curtain to prevent their evasion, there they were 
impregnated readilv bv the males, and deposited every where many 
thousand eggs, and the young caterpillars issued the tenth day. 
Therefore the fear entertained of the difficulty in this respect seems 
to be easily overcome. 

Hitherto has this silkworm never been reared, but millions of 
cocoons are annually collected in the jungles and brought to the 
silk factories near Calcutta, for instance Dhaniakhdli ; but the principal 
place of their manufacture is at Bhagelpur. In other parts as at 
Jangypur the people gather them from the trees and transplant 
them on the Assem tree, (Terminalia alata, Roxb.) which growing 
near the houses enables them easily to watch the caterpillars, which 
are eagerly searched out and devoured in the day time by crows, and 
at night by bats, &c. 

The natives distinguish two varieties, the bughy and the jaroo, but 
they are the same species. 

They feed most commonly in the wild state on the hair tree, 
(Zizyphus jujuba.J but like also and indeed prefer the Terminalia alata 
and Bombax heptaphyllum. 

This is the same moth which is also found sometimes in Assam and 
which Mr. Hugon calls Kontkurt mooga. 

Though it was known in Europe by the publications of Dr. Rox- 
burgh and Dr. Buchanan, that the Tusseh and Arrindy silkworms 
are existing and indigenous, yet, strange enough, it was hitherto 
unknown, (at least with u.s on the continent,) that for some years past, 
their silk was only in small quantity exported to England; this 
silk having been considered as an inferior quality to that produced 
by Bombyx mori. The question of the possibility of acclimation of 
these larvse in other congenial climates has ex ipso never been raised. 

7. Another Saturnia distinct from all others (alls inferioribus in 
caudam desinentibus) ; it resembles some species which I saw brought 
from Seva, ? Java. 

I could only procure the wings of this remarkable insect. 

The moth comes from the neighborhood of ComercoUy . 

8. Saturnia Assamensis, (mihi.) — Long. alar. sup. extensarum 60 
— 65 linear, 

o 2 
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Diagn. Pectinicornis, alis superioribus apice acutis snbfalcatis, in 
inferioribus subtriangularibas maculia duabus subcircularibus non 
diaphanis luteis. Color lateritis — luU us, nebulis spar&ia obscuris lineii 
semicircularibus versus corpus duabus albis fascia albidi brunnei 
versus marginem inferiorem. 

Eggs, larva, and chrysalis, not seen living, but recognizable in the 
accompanying drawing. (Sec Moonga moth, Plate VI.) 

Head, not projecting, with a tuft of reddish yellow hair. 

Eyes, ordinary dark-brown. * 

■Antenna, pectinated iu $ , broader than usual in Saturniae. 

Palpi, four, covering the mouth whicli is invisible. 

Thorax, square, half oblong, clothed near the head in a silverish grey 
color, forming a continuity of that in the upper margin of the superior 
wings, the behind part of the color of the wings. 

Abdomen, more than two-thirds of the breadth of both wings in their 
natural position, likewise of the color of the wings. 

Legs, slender, hairy, yellow, short. 

Tarsi, slight and incurved. 

Wings, horizontally expanded, with a strong tendon directing the 
membrane of the upper wings in their upper margin. 

Both pairs of a dark yellow somewhat reddish color. The end in 
the male much curved, the upper margin half from the 'body, of a 
silver grey color. The exterior extremity scarcely differently marked; 
a brown slightly undulated band, accompanied on both sides by a white 
line, extends across the wings more than two-thirds below their 
insertion on the thorax. Several brown nubeculae are to be observed 
between the divisions of each tendon. Two semilunar white lines are 
to be observed on the upper wings, and are absolutely on the lower 
ones towards the abdomen; the interior larger, inwards curved; the 
* other shorter, outward bound. The two specks on the wings, peculiar 
to Satumia, are almost semicircular, but not mioaceous, diaphanous; 1 
but likewise clothed with yellow squamm of a darker line (more in ?) 
with a brown margin on the inner side. Through this distinguishing 
peculiarity this insect seems to make a transit to a next genus, thou^ 5 - j 
the drawing of the larva represents completely a satumia caterpillar- 

The*cocoon of a yellow brown color differs in appearance from ali M 
the others. f 

We are indebted for the discovery of this i very interesting insect 
to Captain Jenkins and Mr. Hugon. Its particulars are extensively 
described in Mr. Hugon’s memorandum. This species has never 
been mentioned before, though the fabrication of sUk from it seems to 
be very common amongst the Assamese. 
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On the indigenous Silkworms of India. 

9. Phaleena Cynthia, Drurt, 2, t. 6, f. 2.. Cram. 4, t. 39, f. 4. 

Roxb. Linn. Trans, vol. vii. p. 42. Buchanan, 
Desc. Dinajpur, p. 214. 

(Buchanan quotes it as Phaleena Penelope unde ?) 

The Arrindy Arria, or Eria silkworm (PI. V.) is reared over a great 
part of Hindustan, but more extensively in the districts of Dinajpur and 
Rangpur, in houses, in a domesti«ated state, and feeds chiefly on the 
leaves of Ricinus communis. 

The silk of this species has hitherto never been wound ofl^, but 
people were obliged to spin it like cotton. 

“ It gives a cloth of seemingly loose coarse texture, but of incre- 
dible durability ; the life of one person being seldom sufficient to 
wear out a garment made of it. so that the same piece descends from 
mother to daughter.” — (Atkinson’s letter to Roxburgh.) 

It is so productive as to give sometimes 12 broods of spun silk in the 
course of the year. The worm grows rapidly, and offers no difficulty 
whatever for an extensive speculation. 

On account of the double profit which would be derived from the 
same area of land cultivating it with castor-oil plant, which produces 
oil and feeds the worm, an extensive cultivation of this species would 
be highly recommendable ; and if also the cloth is of the coarsest 
nature, it is, on the other hand, very valuable on account of its durabi- 
lity. May it not be particularly well adapted to mix it in certain 
textures with cotton 

It is likewise an inhabitant of Assam, and Mr. Hugon’s observations 
about this species form an interesting paragraph in his memorandum. 

10. Saiurnia (?) tri/enestrata, mihi. — Longitude lineas 24 — 28. 
Diagnosis, j obscure castaneo brunnea versus finem albido adspersfi, 
lined transversali albida, alis superioribus ad marginera externam 
fenestris tribus transparentibus lined diagonal! versus corpus currentibos. 

f luteus lined brunnea transversali transverse super alas currente, 
alae snperiores margine extemo fuscescentes. 

Eggs, whitish-yellow ; indented 1 line on the longer circumference. 
Larva, unknown. 

Chrysalis, unknown, (damaged.) 

Cocoon, yellow, in a network, transparent, so that the cocoon in the 
inside is to be seen, of a remarkable silky lustre. 

Imago, g of an uniform brown color; towards the end of the wing^ 
the like with white flower powdered. An obsolete whitish line runs 
transversely. The most remarkable in this insect are three glass eyes 
on the upper wings, \jeginning from the tendon of the insertion lower 
than the middle of the wing, and running one. behind the other inwards 
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towards the extremity of the body. The first looks like two, which 
run together, the second is the smallest, 

/ of a uniform yellow color, only the outward margin of the 
wings is brownish, and a transversal line turns over the wings. The 
glass eves are wanted, one of the three is a vestige, instead of the 
two others are two brown spots to be observed. 

In those specimens wbich I saw ^'ere gra<lu.il transitions from dark 
brown to light yellow in different individual to be observed, but 
always were the females much darker. 

This is likewise a valuable discov'ery^ of Captain Jen'kins in Assam, 
where it lives on the soon tree, but seems to be not much used. 

11. Henrv Creighton, Esq. of Malda. mentions another silk- 
worm : — 

“ There is a cocoon produced wild upon the mango tree, which 
the people of Malda gather and mix with Arrindy cocoons in spinning.” 
This species seems to have remained hitherto Unobserved. 

There is no doubt, that in India exist ?ome more in«ects, which 
furnish this precious material. The repeated and so often frustrated 
endeavours of ingenious men in Europe would certainly find in India 
an ample and highly remunerating field in this branch of speculation, 

It would be very interesting to collect all muths vyhich form cocoons, 
amounting, to judge by analogy, probably to upward of 150 species, 
to watch their natural economy, and to send specimens of each cocoon 
to Europe, to be there attentively examined. 

Many have made the objection that the silk of the Indian species 
is much inferior. 

This is yet an undecided question. The mulberry silkworm dege- 
nerates if not properly attended to. What bus been done to raise the 
indigenous species from the state of their natural inferiority 'i Very 
much depends upon the cultivation of the worms in houses ; 2, the 
method of feeding them, selecting that vegetable substance, not which 
gratifies the best their taste, but which contributes to form a finer 
cocoon : and 3, from the first chemical operations employed before 
the working of the rough material. But even if the raw material 
would not be capable of a higher degree of cultivation, the demand 
for it would, notwithstanding, never cease in Europe. All silk pro- 
duced in Hindustan has hitherto found a ready and profitable market 
in Calcutta, and the demand is always greater than the supply. 
And that really the roughest stuff of the Arfiady silkworm is appre- 
ciated in England, may I be permitted to conclude the present article 
with the following fact. 
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Mr. John Glass, the Surgeon of Baglipur, sent, in the beginning 
of this century, some of the Arrindy silk home, and he wrote : 

“ I understand that some manufacturers to whom it was shown seem- 
ed to think that we had been deceiving them by our accounts of the 
shawls being made from the wool of a goat, and that this silk if sent 
home would be made into shawls equal to any manufactured in 
India.” 

This will be sufficient to show the importance of this article, and 
that it merits highly the attention of the paternal Government of 
India, and of all patriolic institutions, particularly of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, which has don£ hitherto so much for the promo- 
tion of science and knowledge, and consequently for the W'elfare of 
all nations. 


V . — Concerning certain interesting Phenomena manifested in individuals 
born blind, and in those having little or no recollection of that sense, 
on their being restored to sight at various periods of life. By 
F. H. Brett, Esq. Med. Serv. 

When the profound and discerning Mr. Locke in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding asserted that ideas were not innate, he meant, 
no doubt, that so far as the mind’s intercourse, in its present condition, 
with all objects submitted to it was concerned, its noble faculties were 
destined to be educated only by its legitimate objects of excitation 
through the medium of the senses appointed for that purpose. His 
eccentric comparisons of the mind to a dark room, a blank sheet of 
paper, &c., meant in reality nothing further. 

It occasionally happens that in the course of very extensive prac- 
tice we have opportunities of illustrating this, jn cases of restoration 
to sight of persons bom blind, and also in cases of individuals who 
have known and distinguished colors ; and “ then (as Mr. Lockb 
expresses it) cataracts shut the windows,” and if restored to sight many 
years afterwards, they are in precisely the same situation as though 
they had never seen before, having not the slightest recollection or 
idea of colors any more than the individuals born blind. All is to be 
acquired “ de novo.” 

I will particularize the following fiom amongst several which have 
occurred to me, as they may probably appear interesting to the Society 
when divested of all purel)'- professional or surgical detail, which have 
already indeed been communicated to the profession. 

No. 1 . — ^The following is illustrative of the fact of all ideas of objects 
and colors having to be acquired, as well as a verification of the problem 
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contained in the 8th Section of tlie 2nd Book of Mr. Locks in his 
chapter on Perception. “ Suppose a man bom blind, and now adult, 
and taught by the touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere 
of the same metal, and suppose the cube and the sphere placed on a 
table, and the blind man be made to see ; (quaere : whether by his 
sight before he touched them he could now distinguish and tell which 
is the globe and which the cube ?) to which the acute and judicious 
proposer answered — No.” 

A pandit, 18 years of age, native of Saugor, was bom blind ; his 
mother states that she had kept him in a dark room until the 10th 
day of her confinement, when on taking him to the door and expos- 
ing his eyes to the light, she discovered the pearly appearance of the 
pupils peculiar to cataract, and that he has always been blind. He 
is intelligent and cheerful, and has been in the habit of finding his 
way about Saugor and the adjoining country for many years, fre- 
quently singing, of which he is very fond. He had little or no incli- 
nation to undergo the operation, — at least not sufficient to overcome 
the fear which he entertained. He could perceive the light, and had 
acquired the habit of rotating the head constantly in progression in 
a regular and curious manner to the right and left, with a view, I 
imagine, of admitting the light to the retina obliquely between the 
circumference of the cataract and the under edge of his iris. It was 
a long time before his relations could persuade him to submit to an 
operation. He had requested to be taken to me some months previ- 
ous ; was gratified at being told that he might be made to see like other 
people; but the slight inconvenience attending the introduction of a 
few drops of the solution of belladonna into the lids, and my holding 
the lids to try how they should be supported, annoyed him — and he 
said he would much sooner go home and eat his dinner. “ What do 
I want with being restored to sight V’ His mother likewise expressed 
her disbelief as to a person bom blind being made to see. The prin- 
cipal pandit of the muhallah at length overruled the objections. The 
operation was performed on the 28th of August. He complained of 
but little pain, and indeed there was scarcely any inflammation what- 
ever produced by the operation. He immediately became conscious 
of a considerable increase of light. 

The eye-balls, as in all cases of congenital cataract, moved about 
without any control, which, together with a very prominent brow and 
much spasmodic action of the lids, offered some obstacles. So little 
irritation had occurred, that I operated on the 30th August on the left 
eye, which resembled the former operation in evei-y particular. No 
inflammation followed, but the right eye had become inflamed, in 
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consequence of which his eyes remained bandaged for several days, 
and it became necessary to bleed him. He expressed liimself as 
sensible of a remarkable change having taken place : the light was 
most distressing to him, and continued so for some time. On the 
eighth day the absorption had proceeded very satisfactorily : several 
substances of various colors were presented to him. He could not 
recognize any of them, until he had made himself acquainted with 
them by the sense of touch. He brought them very close to his 
eyes, moving his head in his accustomed peculiar manner. What- 
ever he attempted to reach, he always missed his aim. He ex- 
pressed himself as highly gratified, and confident that he would see 
and know every thing, but did not like too much interrogation. On 
the 1 2th day he came to me again. The eye-balls were no longer 
rolled in their former vacant manner. He had acquired the power 
of directing the left eye, which had been most instructed, on objects ; 
the right eye, from inflammation, having remained bandaged. A lady 
shewed him her shawl : he said it was red, which was correct ; but did 
not know what it was, until examined by the hand. The platform in 
front of the house was recognized as green, and his mother said he 
had been examining many things at home. The absorption of the 
cataract has proceeded, leaving two-thirds of the pupil of the left eye 
quite clear ; some inflammation still in the right. He said he was 
no longer afraid of me, and that he would submit to any thing I 
recommended. On the 1 6th of September he walked from the town 
to see me, accompanied by his mother. He had gained much infor- 
mation during his absence. The pupil of the left eye had become 
almost entirely clear. He said he had seen a great number of trees 
on the road, the lake, and a buggy passing by. He had made himself 
acquainted with several things. What is this ? — A lota. This } — A 
pawn leaf. Wliich answers were correct. A small hooka was shewn 
him : he touched it, and was told what it was ; several things were 
then presented to him and the hooka was again brought. He observ- 
ed, " I cannot tell ; you have submitted so many things to me, that 
I am confused, and forget their names." He felt it and then exclaim- 
ed, it is the same hooka. Presently it was shewn him a third time ; 
he recognized it after having carefully viewed it from top to bottom 
without touching. He observed a book, remarking that it was 
red ; but he knew not that it was a book until told so. It was 
presented to him a few minutes afterwards, and he recognized 
both the color and the book. He said he was extremely happy and 
gratified with all he saw. He followed me with hi.s ryes as I hioved 
about the room, and pointed out the diflerent positions 1 took. He 
H 
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recognized distinctly the features of his mother’s face. She hid it 
under her chadder ; he laughed, and observed that she had done so, 
and turned his face away. He said, “ I can see every thing ; all I want 
more, is time to learn what thev all are ; and when I can walk about 
the town, I shall be quite satisfied.” He could not ascertain whether 
any thing was round or square, smooth or rough. He distinguished 
the following ; some partridges, the cage and the cup containing the 
water. The color of their plumage he correctly -tated ; also the 
windows, the fields, the sky, a child in arms, &c. On the 7th he 
again came to see me. He pointed out every feature in his mother’s 
face, her hair, the color of her dress, the different distances and posi- 
tions which she purposely took, and when changing places with 
another woman, selected her out. He stated that if I would bring 
the red book I shewed him vesterdav, he would recognize it. I 
accordingly brought him a red morocco box much resembling the 
book, hut smaller ; he said it was the hook ! At this period his 
knowledge of the shapes of bodies and their sizes was very imperfect, 
especially the latter. He directed his hand straight to whatever things 
were now presented before him. The last time 1 saw him, a small 
ivory looking-glass, a paper-cutter, and a cut jelly-glass, were placed 
on the ground; they were shifted and changed, and lie distinguished 
each respectively. He was much amused and laughed heartily. I 
gave him the looking-glass, in which he noticed his face, and said it 
was like other people’s, achchha. 

It will appear, therefore, that his judgment of distances, colors, 
notions, and positions, was very considerable. That of size and form 
was to be acquired more tardily. 

From this period I quitted Saugor, and have heard nothing further 
of him. 

No. 2. — ^The next is a similar instance of an individual who had 
never seen before, — a Brahman boy of 10 years of age, residing at the 
Kherie Pass, near the Dehra valley. 

A few days after the first operation when the bandages were re- 
moved, the principal circumstance worthy of note was the confusion 
and embarrassment of the mind, arising from new and unaccustomed 
impressions and the dazzling influence of light. 

On the seventh day he had acquired some voluntary power over 
the ball of the eye, being able to steady it somewhat, and fix it on any 
object he wished to discern, but only for a few moments. He had 
after repeated practice acquired a knowledge of most colors, hut it was 
not until the twenty-sixth day from the first operation that he could 
be said to have a tolerable acquaintance with the visible world. Dur- 
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ing: this period, when the absence of pain and inflammation permitted, 
(for it was necessary for him to undergo several operations,) the ban- 
dages were removed before and after sunset, and his attention was 
directed to men sometimes standing, sometimes moving ; also to the 
tent, sky, trees and their foli^e, animals of different kinds, the 
colors and figures and motions of which he was able in time to dis- 
cern. 

There was no correspondence, however, for a long while between 
the sight and touth, neither did he for several davs direct his eyes 
straight to objects so as to examine them minntelv. At night he 
wmuld contemplate the stars, and the flame of a candle, and the fea- 
tures of my face, &c. Debility, the necessary result of the treatment, 
&c. in a delicate frame, was one cause of the slowness of progress. As 
he gained strength by an improved diet, his vision greatly improved. 

He was observed to take up various objects and notice them ; latterlv 
I was in the habit of calling him into my tent when at breakfast. He 
noticed the cups and saucers and their patterns ; chintz on the canvas; 

‘ and he observed attentively a hooka, describing the bell (cut glass) as 
bright; noticed the snake, and mouth-piece (silver), and saw dis- 
tinctly the smoke ascending. 

On the 20th of December he walked several yards without assist- 
ance. A lady gave him a colored chintz cap, with which he was 
much pleased, and he distinguished on it the colors of green and 
red, and the white ground. As his new sense could scarcely he said 
to have been exercised more than fourteen days, further observations 
could not be made as to his judgment of distances, positions, forms, 
and motions. 

No. 3. — A similar result, as far as phenomena, occurred in a boy of 1 2 
years of age, though his acquirements were more rapid, from his natural 
mental intelligence being superior to the former cases : the cause 
of his blindness was disease after birth from the small-pox. The nature 
of the operation being the formation of an artificial pupil at the outer 
corner of the eye, it is unnecessary to repeat the details which are so 
similar to the preceding, and though he had seen for some weeks of 
his early existence, of course he had to acquire all ‘ de novo.’ 

Nq 4_ — There are others who have been re.^tored to si^rlit who 
had lost it at a more advanced period of life — say five or six years of 
age and upwards, and when restored exhibit peculiar phenomena 
more or less interesting in proportion to the degree of remembrance 
tliev mav possess of their former vision. And this was particularly 
remarkable in a young man of 25 years of age, the brother of the 
boy mentioned in case No. 2, who had become blind vvhen onlv 5 years 
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old ; and -(vnicli is remarkably interesting in a physiological point of 
view, as shewing the power of the retina to preserve its susceptibility 
to light for twenty years, though not the only case recorded. There 
was certainly in this case a great approximation to the phenomena 
manifested in congenital blindness, but there was not that marked 
ignorance in recognising objects at first sight, nor that palpable 
want of correspondence between the touch and sight, but both existed 
to some extent. It was also curious that he should become blind 
after five years of the same disease with which his brother was bom 
blind. 

I recollect restoring a man, aged 35 years, who had been blind for 
a period of twelve years from the venereal disease, causing closure of 
the pupils. This man, after an operation for artificial pupil, recognis- 
ed, of course, every thing perfectly the moment he was permitted to 
look about him, and still enjoys a very tolerable share of vision at 
Cawnpore. 


VI. — Memorandum of the progress of sinking a Well in the bunds of 

Chandpur, near the foot of the Hills. By Mr. William Da we. Con- 
ductor, Delhi Canal Department. 

In sinking wells through the soils, without and within the lower 
range of hills, I have seen repeated failures owing to the usual mode 
adopted in digging for the wrater, (i. e. with perpendicular sides ;) and 
as I was only about 400 yards from a branch of the Jumna, the level 
of its water about 14 feet below the surface of the top of the pro- 
posed vvell, I calculated upon finding water at 20 feet deep at the 
utmost. I therefore commenced digging 42 feet diameter, contracting 
as I sunk, and this admitted of leaving a couple of winding steps to 
bring up the contents by basket loads, in preference to being drawn 
up with a drag- rope, (which method could not well be adopted, the top 
excavation being so wide.) At the depth of 24 feet I was appre- 
hensive that the work would have been a failure, owing to the vast 
accumulation of heavy boulders, from 4 to 10 maunds weight, which 
I had no purchase to get up. This obstacle was got over by the 
simple method of expending one for every step of the winding road- 
way, always taking the precaution of letting the boulders sufliciently 
into the bank to prevent the possibility of their falling down on the 
work-people below. By this method down as deep as 37 feet the 
boulders were expended as we came on them, and as the soil there 
had a more favorable appearance for working, and there was a proba- 
bility of soon getting water, and the space had become so contracted. 
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I was obliged to commence sinking perpendicular, which was carried 
on till we at length found water at 72 feet deep. The boulders 
found in the latter part of the work were only few, but they were of 
the largest size, and those were got rid otF by excavating recesses 
in the sides and depositing them therein. The above excavation down 
to 72 feet was completed for 120 sicca rupees. 

Part of the cylinder having been built, it was sunk in June, where 
I found the water had sunk 7 feet 6 inches lower. We sunk further 
14 feet, when we got to a bed of clear pebbles, and bedded the well 
ring on small boulders, with 6 feet 6 inches water ; and as the driest 
season has arrived, we may expect always to have a- plentiful supply 
of good water from a total depth of 86 feet below the surface. 


Memorandum of the soil in the Chandpur well. 


Feet 1. 
2 to 7. 

8 . 

9 to H. 
12 to 14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

IS. 

19 to 25. 
26 to 27. 
28 to 30. 
31 to 32. 


33 to 36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40 to 41. 
42 to 46. 
47 to 48. 
49 to 54. 
55 to 56. 
57 to 64. 
65 to 66. 
67 to 69. 


Clayey soil. 

Light soil, consisting of clay and sand, the proportion of 
sand increasing with the depth. 

A vein of sand. 

Sand wich slight mixture of clay. 

Fine sand. 

River sand. 

Coarse river sand. 

Ditto ditto, with gravel and small boulders. 

Large gravel and boulders. 

Ditto ditto, some of the boulders very large. 

Ditto ditto, large boulders, with a mixture of clay. 

Ditto ditto. With a layer of immense boulders. 

Ditto ditto, and small boulders through which a spring 
of water has passed, shewn by the stones being without 
a particle of sand mixed with them. 

Large gravel with large boulders. 

A vein of old spring, as above. 

Gravel with small boulders. 

A vein of river sand with a mixture of small stones. 
Gravel with large boulders. 

Large gravel with small boulders. 

A vein of old spring — small boulders. 

Gravel with large boulders. 

Vein of river sand, slightly mixed with gravel. 

Gravel with small boulders. 

A vein of fine river sand. 

Gravel with no boulders. 
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70 to 72. Vein of fine river sand — (water found here). 

73 to 76. Fine sand, with a mixture of clean gravel. 

77 to 79. Gravel with a mixtuie of yellow sand. 

80 to 83. Clear fine river sand. 

84 to 86. A bed of clean pebbles, and the well ring bedded on 
small boulders. 

N. B. The water sunk while the cylinder was being built to 79-6. 

Note by Lieutenant W. E. Baker, Engineers, Assistant Superintendant 

of Canals. 

The situation of this well is close to the southern base of the outer 
range of hills, where thev fall away into the valley of the Jumna, a 
branch of which now occupied as the bed of the Delhi canal, passes 
within a short distance of it. The strata, of which the section is 
thus exhibited, are evidently the deposits of a stream, having, for the 
greater part of the time, at least as strong a fall and as rapid a cur- 
rent as the Jumna at the same spot now has — and they are precisely 
what might now be forming in the Jumna, were that river raising its 
bed — even the strata of small rounded stone", in which Mr. Dawe 
has attributed the removal of sand and smaller gravel to the action 
of formerly existing spring.s, have their representatives in the numer- ■, 
ous shingle banks of the Jumna. 

The most striking circumstance, however, illustrated by Mr. Dawe’s 
observations, is the impermeability of these river deposits to the 
water of the neighboring channel, the stream of which is never dry. 

This circumstance was even more strongly exemplified in the same 
vicinity — at the village of Rayanwalla — where, within the inclosure of 
the canal chowkey, and not 60 yards distant from the water’s edge, it : 

was desired to sink a well to supply clear water to such of the esta- t 

blishment as remained there during the rainy season, when the 1 

river water is turbid and unwholesome. The shaft was of small dia- 
meter, as water was confidently expected at but little below the level I 
of that in the canal : no trace of it, however, was met with to the 
depth of 60 feet — when, from the smallness of the shaft, it became , 

dangerous to proceed further ; the attempt was therefore abandoned j 

and the .shaft filled up again. The strata pierced through on this occa- J 

sion consisted of large and small boulders, gravel and sand materials, 
of which we find it impossible to form a dry bund, even where the 
difference of level is only 2 or 3 feet — while here, the excavation must 
have gone at least 50 feet below the canal level. 

In apparent contradiction to this, is a well known fact, connected 
with the rivers flowing through the northern parts of Rohilkhand into 
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the Ganges. I mean the disappearance from the surface, near where 
they leave the outer range of hills, and then again emerging at the 
distance of 10 or 12 miles lower down; thus shewing the complete 
permeability of the gravel beds through which thev must be supposed 
to trickle — and that this is in some measure the case in the Jumna 
also, is rendered probable by a circumstance which came under our 
observation in the great drought of 1833-34. 

In order to supply the excessive demand for water for irrigation, it 
became necessary to throw a gravel bund right across the Jumna — 
just below the head of the canal ; and at this very period, as appears 
from a record kept in the Executive Engineer’s Office at Agra, a slight 
diminution only of the waters of the Jumna at that place was 
observable. 

VII. — The History of Labong from the Native Records consulted by 

Dr. D. Richardson, forming an Appendix to his journals published 

in the preceding volume*. 

The annals of Labong reach back to the same remote and fabulous 
period as those of the neighboring nations. In the year 1118, (A, 
D. 574,) after Gaudamah had obtained nib-ban, or eternal rest, two 
holy men, Wathoo-dav-waI and Tcka-danda, (having first buried a 
shell with the spiral turned the reverse way,) by prayers and holiness 
raised from out the earth the walls, gates, and ramparts, and sunk the 
fosse of Labong. They marked the site of the pagoda, and during 
two years employed them-elves in calling together the people from 
the surrounding forests and small villages. In 1120 they raised to 
the throne Rama or Zam.ma-dav-we, daughter of the king of Chanda- 
pur (or, fflntian, the capital of Saroarata-ty-ne), and widow of a 
ptince of Cambodia. She had twin sons, Mahaxta-yatha. The elder 
succeeded her in labong, received the common title of “ Skn-bub 
Shee.v,” or Lord of the White Elephant, for having caught one of that 
color. Aindawaraja, the younger, built and reigned in Logon. In 
I.,aboiig (the Magadharrame of which is Habi-boung Zayattn*) from 
Rama-day-wb to Adutza-woox-tha, who built the pagoda (assein 
daydj there reigned 35 kings, and from Adctza- woon-tha to Bexya- 
THEOHA 19; in all 54 kings reigned in Labong. Bbxta-mkn-yea, 
called in Ava History Dolaxa Bkxta-tso-mbn-yba, the son of 
Benya-thooha, succeeded him, and reigned ten years in Labong, 

* We have already quoted from this documeot in manuscript ; see Appendix 
General Tables, page 135 . — Ed. 
t Vasu-deeal—Ro, 
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three in Kim-yea, five in Wen-eongkan. In 651* he crossed the 
Thaluen river, and married a daughter of Thootha Thoma, king of 
Pegu, with whom he received in dower four hundred Taliens or Peguers 
and their wives, the town Yain Salen and its dependencies, and ri,tu;ued 
to his country ; and on Thursday the full moon of Kasong, (May,) 
656, at midnight, founded Zamu-pada-pur-there-nngara-naicara-raza~ 
tani, or Zhnmay, measuring from east to west five hundred talsf, 
from north to south four hundred and fifty tals ; built his palace of 
Znyaboungme ; reigned thirty-seven years ; in 62-3 died, aged eighty, 
and was succeeded by his son Ngathen-Pootchoo, who in 693 was 
succeeded by his son Tso-tchomta-tung ; and he in the same year by 
his son Na-tchoon-tarcung ; and he in 

698 by his son Nga-thbvpoo ; and he was succeeded in 

707 by his son Tso-kanpew ; he in 

709 by his son Tso-boa-you ; and he in 

731 by his son Goon a ; and he in 

739 by his son-in-law Gnathenmima ; and he in 

742 by his son Thambi ; and in 

782 his son Tso-Benya succeeded ; and in 

817 his son Tso-neat succeeded ; and in 

82.5 his son Benya Tsothee, called also rAere-ZAa-cfa-mati/anA-ii-seeA. 
ka-wa-te-ya-za ; in 

865 his son Tso-my.\eae succeeded ; and in 
899 his son Benya Tsay ; in 
904 his son Tso-wyne ; in 

906 his daughter Z A LA- p ABA, called also rAere-/Aadama-ma7ia-rf«y-!ce. 
920 Skn-bue-mya-sheen, king of Pegue, took the town, but allowed 
the queen to enjoy the revenues with the royal title till her death, 
when he gave the town and revenue to his son Narata-tso, the 
myo-isa, (literally, town-eater: the person who enjoys the revenue 
of a town amongst the Burmese is so called). Sarawadi, in the 

* To account for the discrepance in the dates of Labong and Zimmay, it is to 
be stated that the common era has been twice altered ; once 624 years after the 
death of Gaudamah, by Theue Modsgdari, king of There; Kit-tara, 
who dropped 622 years, and commenced from 2. The second alteration wai 
made by Thengaret, king of Pagan, in the seventeenth year of his reign, 562 
years from the reign of There Moungdari, who dropped 560 years, and again 
commenced with 2. Labong was founded 1118 years after the death of 
Gacdamah ; and Zimmay 656 years after the alteration of Thengaret, or 
1838 years of the death of Gal'oamah ; giving a period of 720 years to 54 
kings, and average of thirteen years and some odd months and days to each 
reign. (See Chron. Appendiv, page 84. — Ed.) 
t The tals, is seven cubits. 
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year 990, after the death of Sen-boe-mta Sheen, the chief of 
Mouny-nam, rebelled in Zimtnay and shook off the Peguan authority ; 
and in 992, Tha-oan-oama-taza, the grandson of Sen-bue-mta- 
SHBEN retook it. 1125, Tso-oung recovered its independence, which 
it enjoyed only a short time, when it was taken bv Se.n-boe-shbbn, 
king of Ava, son of the great Alompra. 1136, Benva-sa-ban, 
and Kawebla, the eldest brother of the present Chow-tchee-meet of 
Labong, who was Myo-tsa of Logon, rose against Tha-dan-Mendeo, 
called by the Slians Bogoiing-hue, (a white-headed chief.) The Go- 
vernor of Zimmay under Se.n-bce-siieen again prevailed and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Baakok, to wiiich they have continued sub- 
ject ever since. Kaweela had six brothers, three others of whom 
have received from the king of Bankok the title of “ Chow-tcha- 
Weet,” or '■ Lord of Life,” one of the many titles he himself enjoys, 
and the other three have been Chows Moungs of the other to.vns. 
The present Chow-toha-^Veet, who is now seventy-two years of 
age. is the youngest and la.-t of the seven brothers. He has five 
children by his first chief wife, viz. the w'ife of Chow Houa of La- 
bong ; the wife of a chief who is at ; ChowB.ua Boot, the 

eldest sou ; another daugliter who is deranged, but quiet and inoffen- 
sive. Chow Houa of Labong wiil probably succeed to the zazaho. 
lenoe. He is certainly, from his intelligence and habits of application 
to business, incomparably best fitted to do so. But it is the opinion 
of the northern Tsoboas that the Chow Houa of Zimmay, who is even 
now little inclined to submit to the old Tsoboa’s authority, will not 
quietly acquiesce, and that at the death of the present Tsoboa there 
wiil be some bloodshed in the country. 


VIII . — Suggestions on the Sites of Sangula and the Altars of Alexander; 
being an extract from Notes of a Journey from Lahore to Kartthee, 
made in 1830. By C. Masson. 

'■ At length after a long raaroli we arrived at Harreepah, having 
passed the whole road through close jungle. EaA of it was an 
abundance of luxuriant grass, where, with many others, I went to 
allow my nag to graze. On rejoiniug the party, I found it encamped 
in front of the village and an old ruinous castle attached to it. Behind 
us was a large circular mound or eminence, and to the west was an 
irregular rocky height crowned with remains of buildings, shewing 
fragm.nts of walls, with niches in them. This elevation wa.- uiuloubt- 
edlv a natural object ; the former, being of simple earth, was probably 
artificial. Ou going to examine the remains we found two immense 


1 
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circular stones with large perforations, which we were told were 
once worn round the ancles by a celebrated fakeer, who resided here, 
and who among other proofs of mortification and sanctity, accustom- 
ed himself to eat earth and other stranue substances. Between our en- 
campment and this natural height was a small space of jungle, in which 
are a fey,’ plpal trees in the last stage of existence. The old fort, an 
erection of other days, is built with burnt brrcks ; its walls and towers 
are very high, and its extent considerable, but time has made evident 
ravages in its defences : its bulwarks have in many places tumbled 
down, and it is no longer occupied. Surrounding the north-east angle 
of the fort, is a small swamp. We were cautioned by the inhabitants, 
that we should be much annoyed by a species of gnat, called mnckah, 
which swarm by night in these jungles during the rainy months, but 
which we had not hitherto seen. To avoid these, we decamped towards 
evening, and fixed ourselves on the summit of the circular artificial 
mound before mentioned. 

It was impossible to look upon the prospect of the fort and swamp 
before us, and beneath our feet, upon the ground on which we stood, 
without feeling the conviction that we were beholding the fort and 
lake of Sangala, and that we stood on the eminence protected by the 
triple lines of chariots, and defended by the Kathcei, before they al- 
lowed themselves to be shut up in their fortress. 

'■ '-vid nee of Arrian is very minute as to this place, and he fur- 
nishes excellent data which cannot be mistaken in their application. 
While Alkxander was proceeding to occupy the kingdom, abandon- 
ed by its monarch the second Poros, he received intelligence that the 
Kathsei, the most warlike of the Indian nations in those parts, in 
confederacy with others, probably the Malli and Oxydracae, had col- 
lected their forces, and resolved to oppose his progress, if toward 
them directed. As the occupation of an undefended country present- 
ed no field for achievement or glory, he dispatched Hephestion to 
effect its settlement, and marched direct against the Kathaei. At the 
period of receiving tidings of the hostile attitude of these Indians, 
AiiEXANnBR had crossed the Acesines, and was marching toward* 
Lahore, if we credit the inference that this city represents the capital 
of the fugitive Poaus. He diverged to the south, and having crossed 
the Hydraotes or Ravi, on the first day arrived at Pimpratna (pos- 
sibly Piud Brahma, Brahma’s or the Brahman’s village) at which he 
halted the second, and on the third reached Sangala, which Arrian 
describes as a city with a fort builtof brick, at one extremity of which 
was a lake, not containing much water. He farther informs us that 
Alexanokr found the Kathcei drawn up on the summit of an eminen« 
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opposite their fort, which was not very high or diiBcult of access ; this 
they had fortified with a triple row of chariots and waggons, placing 
their tents in the middle. Alexander successively stormed the 
barriers of wheeled carriages, and the Kathaei sought refuge within 
the walls of their fortress. Around this he then drew an intrench* 
ment, except at the point where the lake intervened, the bank of which 
he secured by lines of waggons he had captured, and there stationed 
a strong division of troops under Ptolbmv to intercept the flight of 
the garrison, which he naturally concluded, when diiveii to extremi- 
ty, would attempt to escape that way — the depth of water, in what 
Arrian calls a lake (or it may be his translator) being, as he himself 
assures us, inconsiderable. Alexander having completed his line of 
circumvallation and other precautionary me!isure«, advanced his 
engines to the assault of the walls. The terrified garrison, as antici- 
pated, by night attempted to pass the lake ; their progress was inter- 
cepted, and they were driven back with immense shiughter. The 
operations of the siege continuing, the towers of the fort were over- 
thrown by mines, and it was finally carried by assault. 

In the present Hurreepah we are able to recognize every feature 
which Arria.v so distinctly points out — the fort built of brick, the lake, 
or rather swamp of water, and the eminence or mound opposite the 
fort — this last is wonderfully convenient for the mode of defence 
the Kathsei adopted, from the gentle slope of its sides. Moreover, 
a trench still exists between the mound and the fort and parallel there- 
to, which may plausibly enough be ascribed to the line of circumval- 
lation raised by the Macedonian engineers. 

'With respect to the present fort, however ancient it may he, it is 
not of course the identical one that was besieged by -Alexander, 
and which Arrian informs us was razed to the ground — but in all 
probability it occupies the precise site, and may be built with the 
materials of the one sacrificed to Grecian resentment. 

It is necessary to state with regard to Hurreepah, that native tra- 
dition assigns to the spot the commencement of a large city, which 
extended as far as Chichee Wulnee, twelve coss southward — the 
period of its existence so remote, that it is not known whether the 
Hindu or Muhammedan religion was then profes-ed — and that it was 
destroyed by an immediate visitation of Divine anger, excited by the 
crimes of the sovereign, who appropriated to himself the wives of hi* 
subjects. The eminence, so often noted, is covered with fragments 
of bricks and earthen-ware, as is the entire neighborhood of the 
place. Accident prevented me from observing if any remains of 
buildings were discernible in the next march we made to Chkhee 
I 2 
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Wutnee, as we travelled by night — but I conclude not, as nearly the 
whole road led through marshes. 

The identification of Arrian’s Sangala would not be merely curious 
as a point of illustrativ'e geography, but of importance a.s directing 
us to the spot where Alexander’s operations ceased ou the banks 
of the Hyphasis, and affording a better clue than we were hitherto 
acquainted with for the detection of the site of the famous altars 
erected by the illustrious Greek as lasting monuments of his progress 
and victories. Various have been the inferences diawn as to the 
position of these celebrated structures — but I hesitate not to suggest 
that they were erected on the banks of the modern Gharra, composed 
of the united streams of the Begah and Sutlej, and at that point or 
nearly w’here a direct line drawn from Hurreepah would meet the 
j-iver. — that is, (if there be faith in modern maps.) in that portion 
of it which divides the Sikh and Bhawelpur territories. Arrian 
desciibes Sangala as tw'o marches from the Hyphasis, and Hurreepah 
is distant from the Gharra eighteen or twenty coss (27 or 30 miles). 
It is impossible not to admire the correctness of Arrian in his rela- 
tion of Alexander’s progress in the Panjdb, and I feel confident, 
that had I been fortunate to have had him for a companion when a 
wanderer in that country, the vestiges of his altars, if any remain, 
might have been detected. Plinv and, I believe, Strabo, have placed 
them on the eastern bank of the Hypha.sis : this, if correct, will not 
affect general circumstances of locality. 

The ancient name Sangala appears a composition of sang and 
killah*, or literally, the stone fort, and figuratively applied to any strong 
fort, owing to position, construction or otherwise, without reference 
to the mateiials of which it raav be built. The modern name denotes 
in Hindi, the green town, and would seem to refer to the luxuriant 
pastures to be found east of it. 

The learned Wilford has accused Arrian of confounding Sangala 
with Sulgeda, which he says still exists near Calanore, and agreeing mi- 
nutely with the historian’s description. Sangala he describes as situate 
in a foreet, and sixty miles west by north of Lahore. Hurreepah is also 
situate in a forest, or intense jungle of small trees and bushes, but 
is south-west of Lahore, and at a somewhat greater distance than sixty 
miles. The fortress of Sawya/a, so particularly described by Arrian, 
must clearly by deduction have been south of Lahore, and, as it was 
only two marches from the Hyphasis, could never have been the 
Sangala of Wilford to the north-west of Lahore. 

This derivation from Persian and Arabic is, we fear, hardly admissible. — Eu* 
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This site deserves farther attention, as we find that Sangaia was, 
subsequent to its destruction by Ai.bxander, re-edified under the 
name of Euthydemia, in honor of the father of tiie reviver — but' who 
this reviver of Sangaia may have been, whether Ubmetkius, Menan- 
der, or Appoh-odotus, has not been determined by the few who 
have bestowed attention on this obscure but highly interesting por- 
tion of ancient history. 


IX. — Chinese Account of India. Tramlated from the Wdn.heen-t’hung-kaoii, 

or Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments by Ma.tman.lin ; book 

Sm.fol. 14. 

[The great interest which now prevails respecting the middle age of Indian 
history, persuades ns to transfer to oar pages the following article from the 
London Asiatic Journal for July, August, 1836. The author or translator’s 
name is not given. — En.j 

Teen-choo (or India) was known in the time of the latter Hans; the 
country was then called the kingdom of Shin-too*. 

Note of the Chinese Editor. 

rChang-keen, when first sent (B C. 126) into Ta.hea (or Bactriann), 
saw steins of bamhoo.s, as in the Shoo country (modern proi inee of Sze- 
chuen). He inquired how they obtained these bamboos; some men of 
Ta-hea replied : “ Our merchants procure them in the markets of the 
kingdom of Shin-too, which is Teen-choo. Some call this kingdom Mo. 
kea-tot; others name it Po-Io-niiin (country of the brahmans); it is 
situated to the south of the Tsung-lingJ (or Blue Mountains), distant 
some thousand- of /e to the south-east of the Yue-che§ (Massagetaj, or 
Indo-Scvthians). 

This country is about 30,000 square le |[ in extent ; it is divided inter- 
nally into five Indiag; the first is termed Middle or Central India; the 
second Eastern India; the third Southern India; the fourth Western 
India ; and the fifth Northern India. Each of these divisions of the terri- 
tory contains several thousands of le; and fortified cities, surrounded with 
walls, and towns of the second order, are placed a few hundred le apart. 

Southern India is bounded by the Great Sea (the Gulf of Bengal); 
Northern India is situated opposite to the Snowy Mountains^ ; on the 

• la Sanscrit Sindhii, Hindustan. f Magadha. 

X A chain of mountains to the north of Cashmere, ^^hich separates Eastern Tur- 
kestan, or Littie Biicharia. from Great Bucharia. 

§ M. Rf/mosat has given a translation of Ma-twan-lin’s account of the YuC-che 
in his Nouv. Milangts Asxat. t. \ p. 220. 

(I Accoidineto Dr. Kem,y (Orient. Mtfrul., p. 54), 200 Je arc equal to one deg^ree 
of the meridian =: 5yJ66 English uiiies ; whence ^0,000 le will give about 10,375 
Enslifih mile-5. 

f Heui-shan, an exact translation of the Sancrit Himdhga, ‘ abode 

of snow,’ or rather * mountain whereon the snow rests.’ 

This division of India must include the oipdern rashmere. the description of which, 
by Masu'di, the Arabian historian, coinchies in a sti iking manner wirh ihat of the 
Chinese author : The kingdom of Cashmere,” he says, “ wiiich form^ p.irt of 
India, is surrounded with very high mountains ; it contains a prodigious numher of 
towns and villages ; it can be entered only by a single pass, which u closed by a 
gate.” 
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four sides, there are mountains sloping to the south, and a valley which 
crosses them forms the gate (or entrance) of the kingdom. Eastern India 
is hounded on the east by the Great Sea, as well as by Fuonan (Pegu) and 
Lin.e (Siam), « hich are separated only by a little sea. JVestern India 
adjoins Ke-pin (C'ophenes) and Po-sze (Persia)* ; Central India is 
situated in the middle of the four other divisions of India. 

All these kingdoms had kings in the time of the Han dynasty'. There 
is besides the kingdom of Yuen-too, which is distant from Chang-gant 
9,800 le ; it is a,800 le from the residence of Uie Governor-general of the 
Chiiie.'e provinces in Central AsiaJ. To the south it adjoins the Blue 
Moinitains ; to the north its frontiers are contiguous to those of the 
AToo-sun. 

Yan-sze-koo has stated that Yuen-too is no other than Shin-too ; and 
Shin-too isTeen.cboo; there is no difference but in the pronunciation 
more or less strong.] 

From the kingdom called Kaou-fuo§ of the Yue-che, going to the west 
and south, as far as the lYestern Sea (the Indian Ocean) ; to the east, as 
far as Pan-ke ; all these countries form the territory of Shin-too. It has 
a number (d fortified towns ; in about a hundred, commandants reside. 
There are also different kingdoms ; ten of them have kings. There is, 
however, little difference between them, and the whole have the collective 
denomination of Shin-too. 

Note of the Chinese Ed tor. 

[The narrative of Foo-nan .states : “ I he kingdom of She.wei (Kapila) 
belongs to that of Kea-sh«)| in India, which some call the kingdom of 
Pho-lo-nae, and others the kingdom of Sze (or) She-pho-lo-na-'.ze.” 

Choo-fa-wei, in his F'd^ltu'd-Ae (Memoir on the kingdoms of Fflh, or 
Buddha), states that the kingdom of Pho-lo-nae (or Benares) is situated 
1,480 k south of the kingdom of Kea-wei-lo-wei (or Kapila). In the ac- 
count of the kingdom of Ching-le by She .fa, it is said : “ Few oxen are 
killed ill this kingdom ; the sheep of the country are black ; their horns, 
which are slender and apart, may be four feet long ; one is killed about 
every ten days, but if any of these sheep hajipen to die of disease, the 
inhabitants use the blood of bullocks. These animals live a long time \ 


* See for an account of these countries bv Ma-twan-lin, the translation by M. 
Re'mcsat, Nour. Mtt. Asiat. t. i. pp. 203 and 248. 

+ of the Hans, situated in Sben-se ; now Se-gan-foo. 

, position of the kingdom of Yuen-too affords reason to think that it may 

be the same as that of Shiu-too. It is only in the transcription of the Sanscrit 
word SiiidAii, the imme of the Indus and of the countries bathed by that river, that 
ere is a s ight difference. The proximity of the Woo-sun, however, suggests that 
Yuen-too must comprehend the country in which modern Badakshan is situated. 

f kingdom is given by Ma-twan-lin elsewhere 
{O. .fsi, t. Zj ) : fhe kingdom of Kaou-foo was known in the time of the Hans. 
It IS situated to the somh-east of the great Yue-che (Massagetse). It is likewise 
LTthe resemble those of the inhabitants of India, 

L,i and humane. They carry on much commerce. India, Cophenes, 

W a , , '"'["‘'■y .‘’J 'Jlf at® ‘bree kingdoms which are conquered by force and 

Lao t ™^* ^^**' ^ be latter expressions are borrowed from the Taou~iih-king ot 


U or Kashi ‘ splendid,’ epithet of the sacred city of Benares, called 

Varaausi or 'lyrigr^ Farannsl. The latter denomination is represented 
as closely as is permitted by the monosyllabic language of the Chinese (which wants 
the articulation ra) by Pho-lo.nae: the Sanscrit ^ e having so often the sound of 
6, that they are not distinguished from each other in Bengdli writing: See (or) 
She.pho.lo.na.sze is also a faithful transcript of SH Varaadsi, ‘ the 

holy, the fortunate Benares.’ 
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the people of this country likewise are very long-lived. Their kings 
commonly reign a hundred years, and the bullocks live as long as the 
men. This kingdom is a dependency of India.”] 

The royal residence overlooks the river H3ng or Gang (Ganges)* which 
some call Kea-pih-le. Here is situated the mountain Ling-tseaou ; called 
in the language of the Hoo-yu country, Ke-tou-keu : it is a areen rock, 
the head (or summit) of which resembles that of the bird tseuou. 

Note of the Chinese Editor. 

[]Choo-fa-wei says, in his Enh-kwd.ke, that this mountain is situated to 
the south of Mo-kee-tef, which is also a kingdom dependent on India.] 

At the period]; when all these kingdoms belonged to the Yue-che, the 
latter put their kings to death and substituted milit.iry chiefs. They en- 
joined all their people to practise the doctrine of Fuh-too (Buddha ) ; not 
to kill living creatures; to abstain from wine; and to conform entirely to 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the country, which is low 
and damp, and the temperature very hot. This kingdom is traversed by 
large rivers; the people fight upon elephants ; they are of a feeble con- 
stitution compared with the Yue-che. 

The emperor Woo-te, of the Hans (B. O. 142 to 87), sent an expedition 
of about ten persons, hy the west and south, in search of Shin-too. All 
information having been refused to the persons composing this expedition, 
they could not reach the country§. Under Ho-te (.\. D. 89 to 106). seve- 
ral ambassadors from that country came to offer tribute ||. The viestern 

* In Sanscrit g -yf Gangi; this river, in sacred wiitings, bears also the name of 
Kapila, and more commonly ^rfV®IWITT Kapiladhara, 

t Magadha, the southern portion of the modern Babar. 

J This important epoch in the history of India may he fixed with precision by 
means of Chinese historians; and it is not one of the least advantages derivable 
Irom the study ot the writers of this nation. Ma-tw aii-lin, in his account of the 
Great Yue-che, or ludo-Scythians (bock 338, fol. 2), states that llie Chinese gene- 
ral Chang-kSen was sent as an ambassador to the Yue-che, by tlie emperor Woo-te 
(B. C. 126). and that, about 100 years after, a prince of this nation, who possessed 
one of the five eoveruments of the country of the Daha;, subjected the Getes in Co- 
phenes, and that Tiien-choo, or ludia, was again subjugated by the Yue-che. This 
other conquest of India by the Scythians must be placed, therefore, about the year 
B. C. 26. Ma-tvvan-lin adds, that these Vue clip, having become rich and powerful 
(by these conquests), remained iu this state till the time of the latter Hans, who 
began to reign A. D. 222. It resnlts fiom hence that the Scythians (or Y'ue-che) 
must have been masters of Western India from about B. 26 till A- U. 222, that is, 
for a space of 248 years. The first invasion of Ii dia by the Yue-che, or Scythians, 
must have taken place before the reign of Vicr.smauitya, whose releh rated era, which 
begins fifty-six years before ones, originated from the complete defeat of the Scy- 
thian armies bv this Indian prince ; an event which deserved to he thus immorta- 
lized. See Indian Algebra, by Mr. Colebrooke, (Preface, p. 43.) and Lassen, De 
Penfapotamid indied Cotnmenlalio, p. 56. The fiist of these learned ludiaoists, 
from whom we are sure of deriving information, whenever w e are engaged in the 
investigation of a great philological, scientific, and philosophical question respecting 
India, cites an ancient scholiast on Vaialia .Mihira, who thus explains the word 
"saka" employed by this astronomer to denote the Samvat era: “ epoch vrhen the 
barbarian kings named (the Sacmj were defeated by Vkrama'ditya." 

§ This same emperor gained some trifling particulars respecting Shin-too, or 
India, by his general Chaog-kpen, whom he had seut to the Yue-che, which arc 
preserved by the historian Sze-ma-tseeu, in his Sre-ie (book 123, fols. 6 and 7). 
where it is stated that Shin-too is situated to the east of Ta-hea, the capital of 
which was the city of Lan-she. 

(i At this period, Chica was still considered as the paramount state of all tne 
haif-civilized nations inhabiting Central -Asia, It is not, therefore, surprising, that 
the chiefs of India subject to the Yue-che, or Scythians, should have thought of 
sending ambassadors to China, in search of means of delivering their country from 
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countries (subjected to the Chinese) then revolted, and separated from 
the empire. 

In the second of the years Yan-he of Hwan.te (.\. D. 159) strangfers 
often came by the way of Jih-nan south of the sun Tonqiiin and 
Cochin-Oliina), to oflFerpresents. 

A tradition of this time relates that the emperor .Min<r-te (A. D. 59 to 
76), having: dreamed that he saw a man of gold, very large, whose head 
and neck shone with prodigious brightness, interrogated his ministers on 
the subject. One of them told him that, in the western region (se-fing), 
was a spirit {shin), whose name was Fuh ; that his statue was six feet high, 
and his color that of gold. The emperor, upon this, despatched amhas. 
sadors to India to learn the laws and doctrine of Fuh, and to bring to 
China his portrait painted, as well as some of his statues. The king of 
Tsoo (a petty feudatory kingdom of China), named Ving, was the first 
who believed in this false doctrine (of Fuh) ; hence it w as that other per. 
sons in the Middle Empire adopted it. 

Thereupon, Hwan-te (A. D. 147 to 167) imbibed a great partiality for 
the sA/n (spirits or genii); he sacrificed repeatedly to Fi'ih-too and to 
Laou-tsze. The people of China gradually adopted (this new religion) : 
its followers augmented greatly. 

In the time of the How ami Tsin dynasties (A. D. 222 to 280), no new 
relation took place between India and China; it was not till the period of 
the Woo dynasty, that the king of Foo-nan, named Fan-chan, sent one of 
his relations, named Soo-wlh, as ambassador to India. On quitting Foo- 
nan, the embassy returned by the mouth of the raou-keaoii-le^. continu- 
ing its route by sea in the great hay (or gulf of Martaban), in a north- 
westerly direction ; it then entered the hay (of Bengal), which they cross- 
ed, and coasted the frontiers of several kingdoms. In about a year it was 
able to reach the mouth of the river of India, and ascended the river 
7,000 le, when it arrived at its destination. The king of India, astonished 
at the sight of the strangers, exclaimed: “the sea-coast is very far off; 
how could these men get here He commanded that the ambassador 
should he shown the interior of the kingdom, and with this riew he ap. 
pointed as guides to attend him, two strangers of the .'ame race as the 
Chineset, and he supplied Soo-wlh (the ambassador) with provisions for 
his journey, and presents for Fan-chan, king- of Foo-n an, consisting of 
Scythian horses, and four pieces of valuable woollen stuffsj. 

During this time, the Woo dynasty§ despatched an officer of the second 
rank, named Kang-tae, as ambassador to Foo-nan, where he saw foreign 
guides of the same nation as the Chinese. To all the questions he put to 
them, concerning the manners and customs of the people of India, they 
answered him as follows: “ The doctrine of Fuh is that which is in vogue 
in this kingdom. The population is very numerous ; tlie soil rich and 

barbariaDR. by the aid of the Chinese armies, which could oblige their revolted 
sunjei^s^to return to their duty. Thus we may easily explain facts apparently so 

* The Irrawaddy, in the Burman empire. 

+ Literally : in consequence, as attendants or guides (he had given to him) two 
men, foreigners, of th*; same species as the Sung.” By Sung-jin, ‘men of Sung,’ 
Ma-twan-!iu designates the Chinese, who were so called in bis time ; he wrote 
under the Sung dynasty, in the latter part of the thirteenth century. The sense 

which chin has received is that which it bears in the phraseology of the ie-ie, 
cited by the dictionary of Kang-he, in explaining this character. 

Z Sze-pei. 

§ One of the three dynasties which reigned simultaneously over three divisions of 
the Chinese empire : it sabsisted from A. D. 222 to 2o0. 
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fertile. The king Kho rules here has the title of Maou-liiii* ; the suhurbs 
of the fortified city in which he re.sided are watered by rivulets, which 
flow’ on all sides, and fill the deep ditches surrounding the city. Below it 
flow's the great river (the Ganges). All the palaces are covered with 
sculptured inscriptions, and other ornaments in relief. A winding street 
forms a market, a te in length. The dwelling.hoiiseg have several storiesf. 
Bells and drums are their instruments of music, and the dress of the peo. 
pie is adorned with fragrant flowers. They travel i)y land and hy water ; 
their commercial transactions are considerable, in jewels and other valua- 
ble articles of luxury, and every thing which the heart can desire is pro. 
curable here. On every side, to the right and to the left, you behold only 
agreeable and seductive objects ; the houses are overshadowed hy fidiage, 
and cooled by the motion of w aters of all kinds. Tliere are sixteen great 
kingdoms which are remote from India; some distant 3,000 te y others 
3,000. All these kingdoms honor and respbct India, which they regard at 
placed between heaven and earth.” 

The fifth of the years yuen-k«a of Wan-te, of the Sungs (A. D. 428), 
the king of the kingdom of Kea-plh-le (Kapila) in India, named Yne-gae 
(‘beloved of the moon’J), sent an ambassador to him to present him w ith 
letters of submission C penou ), and to offer diamonds, valuable rings, 
bracelets, as well as other ornaments of worked gold, and two parrots, one 
red and the other white. 

The second of the years toe~she of Ming-te (A. O. 466), an ambassador 
came to offer tribute. This ambassador had the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the army. 


iVbte of the Chinese Editor. 

[The eighteenth of the years yuen-keu (A. D. 441), the king of the king- 
dom of Soo-mo-le sent an’ ambassador to offer the product-s of his country’. 
The second of the years henon-keen, of the emperor Heaou-woo ( A. D. 455), 
the king of the kingdom of Kin-to-le§ sent a superior officer to offer gold 
coin and precious vases. On the first of the y ears yuen-icei, of Fei-te 
(A. D. 473), the kingdom of Pho-le(.i‘) sent an amhas-sador to offer tribute. 
All these kingdoms practised the doctrine of Fuh.] 

In the beginning of the years teen-keen of the dyn.asty Leang (A. D. 
502), the king of India, named Keu-to, sent his great officer, named 
Choo-lo-ta, to present letters of submission, and to offer vases of crystal, 
perfumes of all sorts, precious talismans, and other articles of this kind. 
This kingdom (India) is traversed by great rivers||. The spring or 


• This title must be the Chinese transcription of ileharana; there can 

I;e no doubt in respect to the first sjllable, niaha (in composition) ‘ great but the 
Sanscrit word represented by iu» (or run, ran) is less certain. At all events, this 
must be a king onndia whose reign corresponded with this aate> between A. i>. 232 

+ Ihis is the case at Benare*. where many of the houses have seven or eight 
stories; and the numerous temples and public edifices are covered with sculpture* 

and bas-reliefs. , , y _i •- 

: In Sanscrit, ChandruMnia, ‘ well beloved of the moon, a name also given to 
a precious stone ; or rather it would be Chandrananda, ‘joy or delight of the moon 
cited in the fifth table of the Ayeen Akhtri, m the history of Cashmere. [Dr. Mill 
siureests that this monarch is Chandrasri. See p. 100 of Genealogical Appendix. 
— Ed ] 


§ The Gandari of Herodotus amd Strabo ? In Sanscrit or 

the kingdom overlooks great rivers.* 


Gandharn. 

“ KmC lin ta literallyi 
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source, Sin-taou*, issues from mount Kwan-liint ; its waters then divide 
into five streams, and form wliat are termed the affluents of the Ganges 
( tning Gang shwuy J. 'I'heir waters are sweet and beautiful, and at the 
bottom of their bed thev deposit a real salt, tlie color of which is as white 
as that of the essence of the water ( shwng tshig _). 

In the time of Seuen-woo. of the dvnastj of the latter Wei (A. D. SOO 
to 516), South India sent an ambassador to offer as presents some horses 
of a fine lireed. Tliis ambassador stated that the kingdom produced lions, 
leopards, jianthers, camels, rhinoceroses, and elephants ; that there was 
a species of pearl there, called ho-tse, similar to talc ( yuit-moo), the co- 
lor of which was yellowish red (Ise. ‘ reddish blue') ; if it is divided, it 
disperses like the wings of the cricket; if it is heaped up, on the other 
hand, it becomes compact, like threads of silk strongly woven. There 
were diamonds resembling amethysts ( tse-xhih.ying ). When purified a 
hundred times in the fire, wirtiout melting, this diamond is used to cut 
jasper (i/« stone). There were also tortoise-shell ( tae.mei ), gold (kin), 
copper (tuny), iron (tSe), lead ( ynen J, tin (snk), fine muslins embroi- 
dered with gold and silver J ; there are also a variety of odorifeious plants, 
yuh-Mn, sugar-canes, and all kinds of products; honey-bread (or solid 
honey§), pepper, ginger, and black salt. 

On the west, India carries on a considerable commerce bv sea with Ta- 
tsin (the Roman empire), the An-se (or Asae, Syrians) ; some of the In- 
dians come as far as Foo-nan and Keaou-che (Tonquin), to traffic in coral 
necklaces and pearls of inferior quality (or which only resemble pearls — 
san-knn). These merchants are accustomed to disjiense with books of 
accounts (in their commercial transactions). Teeth (elephants’ or rhino- 
ceros’ ?) and shells form their articles of exchange. They have men very 
skilful in magical artsl|. The greatest mark of respect which a wife can 
show towards her husband is to kiss his feet and embrace his knees : this 
is the most energetic and persuasive demonstration of the interior senti- 
ments. In their houses, they have young girls who dance ami sintr with 
much skill'd. Their king and his ministers {ta~chin, ministers about the 
sovereign) have a vast number of silk dresses and fine woollen fabrics. 


* curious details, the ex.actitude of which may excite surprise, prove that 

the Chinese historians were better informed than might be expected of facts aad 
circumstances concerning Central and Western Asia. We aie indebted to Mr. 
COLEBaoOKE for the means of ascertaining the accuracy of the Chinese writer. In 
toe Chinese words Sin-taou are but the transcription of the Sanscrit word 
SUa, the name of one of the sources of the Ganges. In a memoir on the 
sources of this river, this iUustrious and profound I ediau scholar cites the following 
passage from the astronomer Bha'skara AcHArRYA : “ The holy stream which 
^capes from the foot of Vishnu, descends fiom the abode of Vishnu on Mount 
Aleru (the Kwan-lun), whence it divides into four currents, and passing through the 
air, it reaches the lakes on the summit of the mountains which sustain them. Underthe 
nnme of this river joins the Bhadraswa ; as the Alakananda, it enters Bharata- 
yarsha (Hindustan) ; as the Chackshu. it proceeds to Ketumala, and as the Bhadra, 
It eoes to t he Kuru of the north.”— 6iddlid«<«-.sfrdmani ; Bharana-Kosha, 37 a'nd ;i8. 

T i ount Meru. ‘‘ The Hindus say that the Ganges falls from heaven upon its 
summit, and thence descends in four currents ; the southern branch is the Ganges 
Of India ; the northern branch, which flows into Turkev, is the Bhndrasamil ; the 
eastern branch is the SiU, and the western is the Chakshu, or Oxus.”— W ilson, 
Sanscrit Diet., 2iid edit., Art. Hero. The name Meru is the Mepos of the Greeks. 
«,l^ doubt, the fine brocades, embroidered with eold and silver, for 

Which Benares is still so celebrated, which continue to constitute an extensive arti- 
cle of commerce throughout India, and which European industry, however success- 
imitate the products of the East, has not vet been able to rival. 

S ‘ stone-honey.’ 


These are, no doubt, the nautch girls. 
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H» dresses his hair on the top of his head* (like the Chinese women), 
and the rest of the hair he cuts, to make it short. Married men also cut 
their hair, and pierce their ears, to hang' valuable rings in them. The 
general nractice is to walk on foot. The color of their dress is mostly 
white. 'I'he Indians are timid in battle ; their weapons are the bow and 
arrows, and shield ; they have also (like the Chinese) flying or winged 
ladders! ; and, according as the ground will permit, they follow the rules 
of the wooden oxen and rolling horses^. They have a written character 
and a literature, and they are well versed in astronomy or the science of 
the heavens, in that of numbers, and in astrology. All the men study the 
instructive books denominated Selhthan, written on the leaves of the tree 
pei-fo. intended to preserve a record of things^. 

Yang-te, of the Suy dyna.sty (A. D. 605 to 616), wishing to know the 
western countries (Se-yu), sent Pci-too to endeavour to determine the 
boundaries of the kingdoms of Se-fan (ancient Tibet). This envoy tnu 
versed many countries, but did not penetrate to India, believing that the 
emperor had some animosity against the king of this country, whose 
family was of the race of Ke-ie-he, or Cha.Iefl : at this period there 
were no troubles, no revolts in his kingdom. 

The grain sowed in the marshy soils ripens four times a jenrlT. The 
barley, which grows the highest, exceeds the height of a camel. The 
women wear ornaments of gold and silver on their head, and necklaces of 
pearls. The dead are burnt, and the ashes of their bodies are collected 
and deposited in a place set apart ; or they throw them into a waste spot, 
and sometimes cast them into a river : in this manner, funeral ceremonies 
with cakes of flesh of birds, wild animals, fish and tortoises, are dispensed 
with. 

Those who excite revolts and foment rebellions are punished with 
death; slight crimes are expiated by money. A person who has no filial 
duty (or fails in duty towards bis parents), suffers mutilation of bauds, 
feet, nose, ears, and is exiled beyond the frontiers. There is a written 
character and a literature (in this country) ; the study of astronomical 
sciences has made great piogress there; there are astronomical books in 

* To form the steff joUi- See the laws of MkXC, book ii. v. 219. &c. 
f Fe-if ; this i.s a sciiline-la<Wer. of which a representation may be seen in the 
Art Milifaire Chinuis, fivs, 4S and 49. 

+ Moh-meaou, and lcv>-ma. These are machines of war, of which we know not 
the form. 

} The following is the Chinese text of this important passage : — 

The two Chinese characters (2nd and 3rd of 2 nd )we) ulA-t/ian are a transcription of the 
Sanscrit wor,j Siddhanta, which signifies ‘ e^itablished truth,’ 'demonstrable 

conclusion.’ and which forms the titles of many scientific books, as the Slirya.Sid^ 
dfianfa, a celebrated treati.se on astronomy ; the Frahma Siddhanta ; the Siddhunta 
Kttuinudi, &c. The leaves of trees. p«-<o. "(7. s, of line 21 are the otai, on which most 
of the Sanscrit MSS. are written, especiailv those ia Telinga characters which come 
fromSonthern India. Pei-to maybe the transcription of tj)yr ‘ yellow,’ or 
piiaktt.the Sanscrit name of the aloe, the leaves of which are well ad,ipted 
to the purpose indicated by the Chinese author, especially for writing traced with a 

That is, the royal and military caste of Kshatriyas ; Kihattnga jit%. 

f Taou. ‘ gram that is planted amongst water ; the paddy of the iantbern re- 
poaSs’ — Morrison's Diet. 
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the Fan (or Sanscrit) language ; leaves of the pei.to are used to preserve 
B record of things*. 

There is a spot in this kingdom, where are said to he, and where are 
pointed out, ancient vestiges of the foot of Fuh (or Buddha) j in their 
creed, the followers of this religion affirm that these vestiges of Buddha 
really exist. They relate that, hy carefully reciting certain prayers, they 
may acquire the shape of dragons, and rise into the clouds. 

In the years aoo tih. of the Tang dynasty (A. D. 618 to 627). there were 
great troubles in the kingdom. The king, She-lo-ye-to+, made war and 
fought battles such as had never been seen before. The elephants were not 
unsaddled in their rapid marches • the -soldiers quitted not their shields, 
because this king had*formed the project of uniting the four Indias under 
his rule. All the provinces which faceil the north submitted to him. 

At this same period of the Tang dynasty, a zealous follower of Fuh-too 
(Buddha), surnained Heiien-cbwang, arrived in this kingdom (of India). 
She-lo-ye-to caused him to enter his presence, and said to him : Your 
country has produced holy (gre.at) men. The king of TsinJ, who has 
routed the armies of his enemies, ought to be well satisfied ; he may be 
compared to me ; tell me what sort of man he is?” Heuen-chwang re- 
plied by vaunting the exploits of I'ae-tsung, who had put down revolt 
and reduced the four nations of barbarians to submission to him. The 
Indian prince, fidl of fire and energy, was highly satisfied with this recital, 
and observed : “ I will send (an embassy) to the court of the emperor of 
the East.’ 

In fact, in the ISth of the years ching kumn (A. D. 6-t2), ambassadors 
from the king of the country called Mo-kea-to (.\Iagadha) came to offer 
books to the emperor ('I'ae-tsung), who directed that an officer of cavalry 
of inferior rank, named Leang-hwae-king, should go at a prescribed time 
to assure the (king ot India) of the peace and harmony w Inch subsisted 
between them. She-lo-ye-to. surpri.sed, inquired of the men of the king- 
dom (Indians), saying ; •“ From the time of antiquity to the present day, 
have ambassadors from Mo-ho-ohin-tan§ come into oiir kingdom ?” They 
all replied : “ None have hitherto come ; what is termed the kingdom of 
the iVIiddle, is Alo-ho-chin-tan. Whereupon, the king, going to meet the 
ambassador, bent his knee in token of obedience and respect (md-pwe) to 
receiv e the lett^er (chuou-shoo) of the emperor of China, which he placed 
on the top of his head. Ambassadors (from the king of Magadha) came 
again, and directly, to the court. An imperial order directed an assistant 


has been before said; bat, as the object of Ma- 
Jr M ™ M documents and all the authorities known 

^ ^ ‘ a fact, we only see in this a fresh proof of 

tKati efweJe accounts. Some of the Sanserit astroLmical 

tr.inslated into Chinese under the Tane dynasty 
t T.,.s proper name might be intended to represent the Sanserit SH- 

Terild TM av’umiJ ran '"iT " ‘I'" lodla at this 

Ta in ihe ,mrv ® r “*?““'‘ated to the SHaditya who reigned in Sa«r«h. 

tra m the 6ti centurj . See M. JacaoET’s remarks in the last volnme.-ED.l 

dunnir* wVich'the"rhlne*^ djausty which reigned over China from B.C. 2t9 to 202, 

aorwe-rter i it c ‘’‘’"T *' Central 

the rei m of r being extended to the Caspian .^ea and Bengal, in 

the rei^n of l.s.n-sl.e-.!waug-.e, the celebrated Burner of the Books. The name of 

this dynasty has formed that of CA.no, in Sanscrit China, which occurs in 
JaJv brfore 00 ^ 6 ™ ^ date anterior to the third cen- 
to the period of the’foun.laVlon of turKingdom m T?in1n th“® ““J ‘^*'*f 

Shen-se, about B. C. lOuf. Kiugaom ot ism m the westeru province of 

§ la Sanscrit, Maha-Chtna, * o-reat China** 5n w. ^ j* v s. r j* 
Mahd.Cbin-sian, ‘ the country of great ChTna/ 
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of the department of war, named Le, to take cognizance of the letter of 
submission (brought by the Indian ambassadors), and to make a report 
upon it. The ministers reconducted the ambassadors without the city, 
and it was ordered that in the capital perfume should be burnt as they 
went along. 

She-lo-ye-to, surrounded by his ministers, received, with his face turn- 
ed to the east, the imperial document f chaou-shoa ) ; he again sent a pre- 
sent of pearls of fire (ho-choo ), yHhJtin plants, and the tree poo-te* * * § . 

The 22nd year, of the same period (i. e. A. D. 648), the emperor of China 
sent a superior oflScer, named ITang-heuen-tse, as ambassador into this 
kingdom (of Magadha), in order that the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice, which had been diffused in that country, should have a protector and 
representative there. But before his arrival, She-lo-ye-to was dead ; the 
people of the kingdom had revolted, and the minister (of the deceased 
king), named Na-foo-te-o-lo.na-shun, had taken his place. He sent troops 
to oppose the entry of Heuen-tse (the Chinese ambassador) ; under these 
circumstances, the latter took with him some tens of cjivalry, and attack- 
ed the troops (of the usurper), but could not vanquish them, and his little 
force was exterminated ; and the result was, that the tribute received 
(by the Chinese ambassadors) in the different kingdoms (he had visited) 
was taken. Heuen-tse retired alone, with all expedition, to the western 
frontiers of Too-fan (Tibet) ; and he ordered ( keaou-chuou) the neigh- 
boring kingdoms to furnish him with troopsT. Too-fan sent him 1,000 
armed men ; Nee-po-loJ furnished 7,0i.'0 cavalry. Heuen-tse, after or- 
ganizing his force, advanced to give battle as far as the city of Too-poo- 
ho-lo§, which he took by assault in three days. He caused 3,000 persons 
to be beheaded, and 10,000 were drowned in the river. 0-lo-na.shun 
escaped into the kingdom of Wei. He there rallied his dispersed troops 
and returned to the charge. The (Chinese) general made him prisoner, 
with 1,000 men, whom he beheaded. The remainder of the people retired 
with the king’s wives to the banks of the river Kan-to.wei||. Thehumft- 
nity of the Chinese general {sze.jin%) attacked them, and created a great 
disorder amongst this population. He likewise captured the concubines 
and children of the king, as well as other prisoners, men and women, to 
the number of 12,000, besides animals of all kinds, amounting to 20,000. 


• The words poo-te are probably the transcription of the name of a tree in Sans- 
crit, perhaps the cata, a sacred tree employed in religious ceremonies, and of which 
mention is often made in Sanscrit poetry. What conrirras this conjecture is the 
following passage in Kang-he’s dictionary, under the character poo : “ poo-te is the 
name of a tree which grows in the kingdom of Mo-kea-to (.Magadha)." The same 
dictionary adds, that in the books of Fah, it is said, “ Poo-te-sa-to (Bodhi.iattva) 
signifies the essence of what is manifest, declared ; by abbreviation, we say ‘ Poo- 
in.’ ” The term Bodhisaltca, in Sanscrit, signifies literally, • truth of intelligence 
it is the name given to certain Buddhist patriarchs, who have raised themselves to 
the state of divine sanctification. 

f This authoritative demand, if it be not introduced here, as the farts, indeed, 
show, to gratify Chinese vanity, would denote that, at thi.s period, Tibet was alrea- 
dy dependent upon the Chinese empire as well as several other neighbouring king- 
doms. 

J Nepdla, or Nepal: see the account given by Ma-twan.lin (book 33.5, fol, 14), 
in the translation by M. Re'mcsat, None. Mel. Asiat. t. i. p. l&I. 

§ Too (the first character) may be read cAc, or tiu. If it be read cAn, the pro- 
nunciation of the epoch in question, ijha-poo-ho-lo would be an exact transcription 
of Champaran. a city placed by Abul-Fazil in Bahar, the ancient kingdom of Maga- 
dha, and probably the same as Chopra, on the Ganges, higher up tiian Patna ; lur 
Chopra is but a variation of Champaran. as the latter is likewise of i'hainporanogora. 

{! This is no doubt the Goddveri, which fails into the Guif of Bengrtl, to toe east- 
ward of Masulipatam. 

f The humamty is, at the least, a singul.ir expression to be used in these circum- 
stances ; yet the text admits of no other sense. 
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He subjected a80 cities and towns, and his power grew so formidable, that 
the king of the kingdom of eastern India, named She-keaou-mo*. sent 
him 30,000 oxen and horses to feed and mount his army, as well as bows, 
sabres, precious collars, and.cords of silk. The kingdom of Kea-ni6-loo+ 
furirshed different articles, with a chart of the country J, amongst which 
was a portrait of Laou-tsze. 

Heuen-tse took with him 0-lo-na_shun, to present him to the emperor 
(as a vanquished enemy). There had been an imperial order, which pre- 
scribed that the ancestors should be informed hereof, in the temple dedi- 
cated to them; and Heuen-tse was elevated, at the court, above the ma- 
gistrates (tn-foo ) of all ranks. 

In his travels, the Chinese ambassador hjid encountered a doctor named 
Na-lo-urh.po-so-mei§, who told him that he was 200 years old, and pos- 
sessed the recipe of immortality. The emperoijl (having learned this 
intelligence) immediately quitted the hall of auiiience. in order to de- 
spatch an envoy in search of the philosophical stone ( tnn ). He directed 
the president of the n\inistry of war to furnish the envoy with all the ne- 
cessary instructions .and pro\ isions to enable him to prosecute his journey. 
This envoy traversed “ the world” on horsei>ack, to collect supernatural 
drugs, as well as the most rare and extraordinary stones. He travelled 
over all the kingdoms of the Po-lo.inun (Brahmans), in the country called 
the Jk aters of Pan-cha-fa^. which (waters) come from the midst of cal- 
careotis rocks * stone-mortar,’ or ^ rock’), where are elephants 

and men of stone to guard them. The waters ;ire of seven different spe- 
cies; one is hot. another very cold (or frozen. Hng). Plants and wood 
may be consumed in it ; gold and steel may be fused in it ; and a jierson 
who dips his hand into it will have it entirely burnt off. This water is 
poureil into vases by means of skulls of camels, which turn round. J’here 
is also a tree there, called tsoo-laeJo, the leaves of which are like varnish 
or blacking. It grows upon the top of scarped and desert mountains. 
Ejiiormous serpents guard it; and those who wander in the neighborhood 
cannot approach it. A person who wishes to gather the leaves eniplov’s 
different arrows to strike the branches of the tree; the leaves then fall. 
A multitude of birds also take the leaves into their beaks, and carry them 
a great way : it is necessary, in like manner, to direct arrows against them, 
to obtain these leiives. There are other curiosities in this country of the 
same kind. 


• Sri-knmilra ? 

t This kingdom must be that of KSmn-ruiia, mentioned in the Pnnscrit inscrip- 
tion on the column of Allahabad, nod which formed the western part of the kingdom 
of Assam, on the frontiers of Tibet. The syllable ka is well represented bv km. as 
mn 13 by mo and i « by too ; the last syllable pa is not tr.an=cril ed. It is worths of 
emark, that it is a gener.vl law of transcription from banseric into Chinese, that 
the short a shonU! be represented m the latter bv o 

t,.* ground for thinkin- (for it is not a mere conjec- 

ire). tliat the.e exi-.cd, and perhaps still exist, in India, native veogr.npliical charts 
and works on ereoci, pi, y; bnt all these articles must have undergone the fate of 
the toy.l a, eluves, where they were carefully preserved and concealed from the eager 
eyes of tiiropean conquerors. ® 

I The first two words of this transcription represent faitlifnllv the .Sanscrit word 
SIT nam, man. which enters into the composition of manv proper names ; but 
the Sansciit valnc of the other four syllables is more difficult to determine. 

II Tae-t.'Ung, who reigrned from A. D. 626 to 649. 

f This is a very exact transcription of the Persian word Paojah, the 

^“'"^*“"“”^0), which is the designation 
Euen to a large and fertile province of India. The last syllable fa. in the Chinese 
transcription, represents the more faithfully the svllnhle Ah, inasmndi as tL couso- 
tmnts composing it are two labials very often taken one for the other. 
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The drug (of immortality) could not be found or verified by this envoy, 
uho, being recalled, could not proceed further, and returned and died at 
Chang-gan (the capital). 

In the time of Kaou-tsung (A. D. 650 to 684-). a Loo-kea-ye-to^, of the 
country of VV oo-chH+, in eastern India, came likewise to (»ffer homage at 
the court of the emperor, giving himself out as a possessor of the recipe 
of immortality, and as being able to transform himself into lieutenant 
general of armies. 

In the third of the years (A.D. 667), the Five Indias (or 

five kingdoms of India) sent ambassadors to the court of the emi>eror. In 
the years hae~yuen (A. D. 713 to 7V-i)j an amitassador from Central India 
proceeded three times as far as the extremity of southern India, and came 
only once to offer birds of five colors that could talk§. He applied for 
aid against the Ta-she|| (or Arabs) and the Too-fan (or Tibetans), offer- 
ing to take the command of the auxiliary troops. The Emperor Heuen- 
tsung (who reigned from A. D. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of general-in-chief. The Indian ambassadors said to him ; “ the /Vm (or 
Tibetan) barbarians are captivated only hy clothes and equipments. Em- 
peror I I must have a long, silk, embroidered robe, a leathern belt decora- 
ted with gold, and a bag in the shape of a fish." Ail these articles were 
ordered by the emperor. 

Northern India also sent an emhas':y to the court of the emperor. 

At the close of the yc.us kan-ynpu (about A. I). 756), tlie bank of the 
river {HoJung, the Garij^e- r) gave way and disappeai’>:-<l. 

The third of the yeais kwnngshnn. of the modern ( hows (A. D, 953) 

H Sa-mvinU (priest of Buddha), of western India, with several priests of 
his religion, representing sixteen different tribes or nations (of India), 
brought tribute, amongst wliich w'ere some horses of the country. 

The third of the years kan-ilh^ of the Sung dynasty (A. D. 966), a Bud- 
dhist priest of l^aiig-chow, named 'I'aoiuyuen, who had returned from 
the western countries (Se-yu), had brought from thence a portion of 


* That is, a Lokdgafika, or follower of the athv'‘istical sjstem of 

philosophy f*)uuded byChdrwaka, eatitieJ Lokayaia (sec Mr. ColkbrookkS Kssny* 
On the Philosophy of the Hiudus). The suffix Aa, which forms collective immes iu 
Sanscrit, is represented in Chinese by the character chi', which serNes in like manner 
to form adjectives ami collective naiues in Chinese. 

T A kingdom situated near the mouths of the Ganges. 

* There is an error here in the text ; the years keen-fung were only two, 066 
and 667. 

§ These were of course parrots. 

j{ Ta-she, * § great eaters,’ (rather tdzi, .Arabian, J. P.) is the oanae by which the 
Chinese designate the Arabs. Ibis curious passage thiows great light on this 
obscure period of Indian history, and confirms a fact hitherto scarcely noticed, 
but which has been asserted by two Arabian authors, Almakin and Abulfkda, 
namely, the invasion of India by the Arabs at the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. ** Mahomed bkn Cassim,” says the former, iu his history of the harrasins, 

** took India; he obtained possession of the countries adjoining the Sind (Indus), 
gave battle to D.ahar, who was king of them, vanquished him, made bim prisoner, 
and put him to death.” 1 he other, in his Musulman Annals, translated by Heiske, 
says : “ Mahomed ben Cassim overrun India ns conqueror.” But the foUowtug 
is a passage, curious in finotUer respect, concerning the same fact; it is taken from 
the History of the Empire of the Khalit's, translated from Tabari { Turkish edition), 
for a knowledge of which we are indebted to M. Rbinand* “This same year, 

(A. D. 709) was gloriously terminated by the defeat of 000 barbarians, who bad 
entered the country of the Musnlmans, commanded by Beghaboov, nephew of the 
emperor of China, Tlie Musulmans coofc»sed that they owed th.a important victo- 
ry to the protection of God.” 

% This Indian title is more frequently written Ska-mun (with different characters) ; 
it is a close txan*criptioa of the Sanicdt 6o«daa, (rather, Sramana. J. P.j 
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the bodv of Fuh*, vases of crystal, and Sanscrit writings on leaves of 
Pei.to, to the number of forty, which he presented to the emperor. 
Taou-yuen returned to the western countries (of Asia) in the years 
teen-fuh (A. D. 943 to 944) ; he was twelve ye.-irs on his travels, wander- 
ing in the Five Zin-too for six years. The F’ive Zin-too (divisions of 
India) are the same as Teen-choot (India). He brought hack an abun. 
dance of hooks, to understand the use of which he exerted all his efforts. 
The emperor Tae-tsoo (who reigned from A. D. 930 to 953) summoned 
him into his presence, for the purpose of interrogating him respecting 
the manners and customs of the nations amongst whom he had travelled ; 
the height of the mountains, and extent of the rivers. He answered all 
the questions one by one. For four years, a priest of Buddha, he dedi- 
cated all his cares to one hundred and fifty-seven persons. On his re- 
turn to the palace, he said he had been desirous of returning into the 
western countries in search of the books of Fuh (or Buddha) ; that he 
had found some of them where he had travelled, in the provinces of Kan- 
sha, Se-soo, and others ; that these provinces (chow) produced tortoises, 
herbs, and woods, in great abundance, the export of which yielded the 
revenue of the kingdom. Moreover, he passed beyond the kingdom of 
Poo-loo-sha and of Kea-she-meJ. Orders were everywhere given that 
guides should be provided him on his route. 

After the years kae-]MOu (about A. D. 969), a Buddhist priest of In- 
dia brought some Sanscrit books (or Indian preseuts§), and envoys 
continued to bring them from thence. During the winter of the eighth 
year, the son of the king of Eastern India, named Jang-kee-kwang.lo (.^) 
came to court to bring tribute. The king of the kingdom of the Law in 
Indiall happening to die, his eldest son succeeded him ; all the other 
eons of the deceased king quitted their royal abode, and became priests 
of Buddha, and returned no more to reside in their native kingdom. 
One of the sons of this Indian king, named Man-choo-she.lell, came 
into the kingdom of the Middle (China) as a Buddhist priest. The 
Emperor Tae-tsoo ordered that he should be provided with an apart- 
ment in the palace of his ministers of state, that he should be well treat- 
ed whilst he remained in the capital, and that he should have as much 
money as he required. The body of Buddhist priests conceived a jealousy 
against him ; and being unable to repel the false accusations, of which 
he was the object, he requested permission to return to his native king- 
dom, which was granted by the emperor, vvho published a proclamation 
on the subject. Man-choo-she-le, at first, was much alarmed at their 
intrigues ; but when all the Buddhist priests knew the meaning of the 


• Tili.Fch~shay-le.ylh ; the characters shay-le are the transcription of the Sans- 

trit word Shdrira, ‘ body,’ or Shdririn. ‘ cor[orea!.’ Dr. Moaai- 

SON, in his Dictionary (Vol- I. Part i. p. 5 u , states on an authority unknown to ns, 
but apparently to he relied on : Shay-le-ta, a P-i^oda, raised over certain relics or 
pearly ashes of Buddha ; these, it is said, are contained in a gold box ; if, on being 
opened, they exhibit a dingy appearance, it ia deemed a bad uineu ; if a ted ap- 
pearance, a good omen.” 

f .Another transcription of the Sanscrit fjjaj Sindhu, the river Indus, whence 
the European and Arabic name of India. '* 

♦ These are the kinednms of Pnrnsha and Cashmere. See Ma-twau-lin, book 
335, fol. 15, and M Re'mcsat’s translation, Niwv. MHanyrs Jsiat. t. 1. p. 196- 

$ Che-fan-lae, • Presents from Che-fan.’ It is not said m the text what wa» 
the nature of the articles brought; but it is fair to presume, that tiiey were Bud- 
dhist books in Sanscrit, which were subsequently translated into Chinese. 

11 Tien-choo-che-fe-kice. • the kindom of the Law of India apparently the king- 
dom of the Law of Buddlia, i. e. Magadha. 

^ In Sanscrit Manjusri, a term which denotes a Buddhist saint. 
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imperial proclamation, they were disconcerted in their projects. The 
Buddhist priest proIong;ed his stay for a few months, and then departed. 
He said that it was his intention to embark on the southern sea (perhaps 
at Canton j. in a merchant vessel, to return to his own country. It is not 
known where he eventually went. 

On the 7th of the years tae-fing-hing-lcvrH (‘ the kingdom in great peace 
and prospeiity’), equivalent to A. I). 9S3. a Buddhist priest of E-chow, 
named Kwanir-yuen, returned from India ; he brought from thence a let- 
ter from the king, Moo-se-nang* * * § . to the emperor (of China). The em- 
peror ordered that an Indian Buddhist priest .should translate the letter, 
and acquaint him with the contents of it. The letter was to this effect ; 
“ 1 have lately learned, that in the kingdom of Clii'-nn, there existed a 
king, most illii-trious, most holy, most enlightened ; whose majesty and 
person suhsist in themselves and by themselves. 1 blush every moment 
at my unfortunate position, which hinders me from visiting your court, 
in order to pay my respects to you in person. Remote as 1 am, I can 
only cherish, with hope, a regard for Che-nrif ; whether you are standing 
or sitting, ill motion or at rest, (i. e. in all circumstances of life,) I invoke 
ten thousand felicities on vour holy person^. ” 

Kwang-yiien also brought certain rare drugs, diamonds, talismans, amu- 
lets, to obtain good foriune, and secure the bearer against dantrer. as well as 
holy images of Sjie-kea§, vestments without sleeves, called A:e«-.s/iu, some- 
times worn by the priests of Buddha in the e.\:ercise of their functions, 
and various articles used by the hand in eating, w hich he desired to be hum- 
bly' offered to the auifust emperor of China, wishing him all kinds of 
happiness; a long life; that he mialit always be guided in the ‘ right 
way ;’ and that all his wishes might be fuililled ; in the middle of the 
ocean of life and of death, most of those who cross it are engulphedjj.” 
Kwang.yuen then presented to the emperor, in person, a jiortion (or 
reliques) of the body of She-kea. He likewise translated and explain, 
ed the entire contents of the letter, brought by a Buddhist priest, 
from the same kingdom (India) ; the expres-ions and sentiments are the 
same as in that of Aloo-se-nang. The bearer of this document learned 
that it was from the kingdom of Woo-teeii-naiig (or AVoo-cldn-nang) ; 
that this kingdom belonged to Yin-too, of the iiorlh ; that in twelve days, 
from the west, 'ou arrive at the kingdom of Khaii-to-lo (Candahar) ; 
twenty days further to the west, you reach the kingdom of jV.ing-go.lo- 
ho-lo ; ten days further to the west, you come to the kingdom of L iii.po; 
twelve days more to the west, is the kingdom of Go-je. nang ; and further 
to the west, that of Po-sze (Persia); after reaching the western sea 
(the Persian gulpli), from northern Yiii-*oo, in ]v^0 days* journey, t'ou 
.arrive at the Central Yin-too ; from thence to the westward, at the dis- 

• In Sanscrit, Mahd-Siaha, ‘Great Lion,’ an epithet often itivcn to Indian kings 
or, perhaps, rather the trauscription of the name of a king of Ben- 

gal, mentioned in the Ageen Akberi. We shall make here but one observation re- 
specting the law of transcription of foreign u.iuies in Chinese, for the beueht of 
those who have not studied the language; namely, that the Chintse nasal teiiiii- 
uatiou ang has the same value as the anusicaca in tianscrit, or the labial m at the 
end of words. Ir is, therefore, equivalent to the Sanscrit accusaUve : a teimiuation 
which has become general in the dialect of the south ot India. 

t The first of the two characters which express this name (and which is an ac- 
curate representation of the lyansciit China) is differently Wiiite.i in i-.o 

places ; both are pronounced Che. 

t This letter has been cited by Dr. MoRKSIov, in his Vteis of Chiua, but fnua .a 
different author; fiom Mu-w.iU'ho, 

§ Shdkva-muui, patronymic name of Buddha.^ 

11 This, we believe, to be the e-xact sense of this Buddhist phraseology. 
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tance of three ching*, is the kingdom of Ho-lo-wei ; still further to the 
west, in twelve days’ journey, you reach the kingdom of Kea-lo-na-keu- 
je (Karana?) and in twelve days’ journey more to the west, you come 
to the kingdom of Mo-lo-wei (Malwa ; in Sanscrit Mdluru) ; further to 
the west, twenty days’ journey, is the kingdom of U’oo-jan-ne (Oujein 
or, Sanscrit Ujjayani), In another twenty-five days’ journey still to the 
west, you visit the kingdom of Lo-lo j and forty day-’ journey further to 
the west, the kingdom of Soo-lo-to (Surat); in eleven davs’ journey further 
to the west, you get to the Western sea. 'I'his makes in the w hole a six 
moons’ journey from Central Yin-too. When at Southern Yin-too, in 
ninety days’ journey to the west, you arrive at the kingdom of Rung 
kea-na ; and in one day further to the west, you come to the sea. From 
Southern Yin-too, in six months’ journey to the south, you reach the 
South Sea (the sea of China). This was what was related hy the Indian 
envoy. 

The eighth year (9S3), a priest of Buddha, m.aster of the law+, came 
from India, bringing books. In traversing part of the island of Suma- 
traj, he met with the Buddhist priests Me-mo-lo, Che-le-yoo-poo-to; he 
charged them (as superior priests ?) with a letter, which he w ished to 
transmit to the kingdom of the Middle, with a great number of trans- 
lated books. The emperor caused them to come to court to gratify his 
curiosity. The master of the law of Buddha (/ii) again met with some 
mendicant Buddhists, wearing vestments without sleeves, and valuable 
head-dresses in the form of serpeMts§. He returned with them on their 
journey to India. A letter of recommendation f pcnou ) was given him, to 
enable him to traverse the kingdom of 'fibet. with letters of credence, 
delivered hy the emperor, to present to the king of the kingdom of San- 
fuh-tsi or Sumatra. From this remote country he proceeded to the so- 
vereign (cAoo) of the kingdom of Go-koo-lo, and that of the kingdom of 
Sze-ma-kid-niang-ko-hm (the Mongol empire .-•). He recommended Tan- 
lo to the king of the Western Heaven|). and his son formed the design 
of sending him, by his means, works on the spirits and genii. 

In the years yung.he (984 to 988), a Buddliist priest of M’ei-chow, 
narned Isoo-hwan, returning from the western countries of Asia (iSc.yu), 
with another Buddhist priest from a distant country, immed Mlli-tan-Io, 
where he had been presented to the king of Northern Yin-too, seated 
^ a throne of diamonds, and named Na-lan_to, brought some hooks. 

I here was besides a Brahman priest, named Yiing-she (‘ eternal age’), 
and a Persian infidel {gae.taou), named O-le-yan, wlio came together 
to the capital. Yung-she said that his native country was called Le. It 
was ascertained that the faniily name of the king of this kingdom was 
Y,i-lo-woo-te ; that his first name wasO-jih-ne-fo ; that he wore a yellow 
diess, and had on his head a cap of gold, adorned with seven precious 
gems. » hen he goes out, he mounts an elephant ; he is preceded by 
couriers, with musical instruments on their shoulders: the crowd rush 
into the temple of Fuh, where he distributes gifts to the poor, and suc- 


cnrc^In fhy "f this ilinerary mea- 

eqiiiva ent i* stvirt Kang -he, it is stated to be a measure of distance, but no 

andtheTaw'*' («>e priest, or religious meeting), 

X San-f&h-fsi, 

th! the form of serpents,” are, doubtless, 

'^eir herds. ^ ^ Muhammadans, as well as the Hindus, wrap round 

II Tsan-tan-lO’Se-ieen^wang, 


■jm 
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cour to those vrho need it. His concubine was named Mo-ho-ne ; she 
wore a red dress, adorned with golil filafjree work. She Roes out hut 
once a year, and distributes gifts freely. People flock to attend the king 
and his concubine, and raise shouts of joy as they pass. There are four 
ministers to administer ail the afiairs of the kingdom, who are irremova- 
ble. The five kinds of grain and the six kinds of edible fruit, are the 
same as the Chinese. They use copper money for purposes of commerce. 
'They have a literature and books, whicli are long and are rolled up as in 
China, except that the leaves are not pierced and attached one to another. 

From their kingdom, six months’ journey to the East, you arrive at 
the kingdom of the Ta-she (Arab) ; in two moons more, you get to Se- 
chow (the vrestern Isle) ; in three moons more, you arrive at He.a-chow 
(the Isle of Saminer). O-le yan says, that the king of his native coun- 
try was entitled hih.yih (Black-dres..,) ; that his family name was Chatig, 
and his first name Le-nioo ; that he wore silk dresses, emliroidered and 
painted in diiTerent colors ; that he wore each only two or three days, 
resuming them once. 'Phe kingdom has nine ministeis, irremovable, who 
direct state aifairs. Commerce is carried on by barter, no money being 
used. 

From this kingdom, six months’ journey to the East, you arrive at the 
country of the Brahmans* * * § . 

The second of the years che-tuou (996), some Buddhist priests from In- 
dia, vvho arrived in ships as far as the mouth of the river {clte.guti), bring- 
ing to the emperor a brass bell and a copper bell, a statue ol Fuht, and 
some Fan (Indian) books, written upon leaves of the pei-to tree, the 
language of which is not understood. 

'i'he third and ninth of the year teen shing (1025 to 1031), some Bud- 
dhist priests of AV’estern Yin-too, lovers of wisdom, knowledge, sincerity, 
and other virtues of this kindj, brought Fan books § as pre.sents, revered 
as canonical. The emperor gave to each a piece of yellow stuff, to wrap 
round the body, in the form of a band. 

'The second moon of the fifth year some Sang~f&,t^ number office, 
denominated ‘ fortunate’ and ■' happy,’ and by other epithets of the pme 
nature, brought presents of Fan books. 'I'he emperor gave them pieces 
of yellow stuff to make trailing robes for them. 

The third of the years khig.gew (1036), nine Buddhist priests, called 
‘ the virtuous,’ ‘ the exalted,’ &c., brought as tribute. Fan books and 
bones of Fuh, with teeth, copper, and statues of Poo-sa (Boddhisatwas) : 
the emperor gave them caps and bands. 

[To be continued.] 

* Here ends the first narrative of the Tarn-iffa-iap-Aon. 

t This traffic in images of Buddha continues to the present day, as may be provea 
by the weil-known circumstance of the large stone statue seized on its way ^n 
the river from Patna, at the breaking out of the Burmese war, and "Stored imm 
the museum, wherein it was deposited, only three years ago. It would he canons 
to ascertain whether any Buddhist imaees in China bear the Nfigan lascription y 
dharma hitu. Sec., like those dogup at Tagoung in Ara.— Eo. 

I These are translations of Sanscrit Buddlia epithets. 

§ Pan-shoo-king, ‘ classical ladiaa books.’ 
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Wednesday Evening, the 1st Fehrunry, 1837. 

The Rev. Dr. Mill, Vice-Presiiieiit, in the chair. 

Mr. J. Cvinsm, Captain F. Jenkins, Mr. George Hill, ami ^fr. Rich- 
ard Walker, Captain Edward Sanders, Babus Ra'mnaTh Tagore and 
Prasannakl'mar Tagore, proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted 
for, and duly elected Members of the Asiatic Society. 

Mr. J. Mill, and Mr. VP. Cbacroft, were proposed by Mr. J. Prinsep, 
seconded by Dr. Mill. 

Mr. P. A. Lair, proposed at the last meeting, was, upon the favofable 
report of the Committee of Papers, elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society. 

The following letter from Sir Alexander Johnston, Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, Royal Asiatic Society, was read. 


Royal Asiatic Society, Grafton Street, Bond Street, June, 1836. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The vast e.vtent, fertility, and populousnesa of our Indiin possessions, are 
known, in a general way, to all the world. A glance, indeed, at the map will anew 
that their extieines of latitude may, without exaggeration, be .ndn ited by the 
distance from Gibraltar to the farthest point of Seotlaml ; and that the measure 
of their extent, from west to east, will be nearly found in a line drawn from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Black Sea. Lying between the ,ith and .!!st degiee of north 
latitude, with almost every eonceivahle variety of positinii and expostne, they 
present a range of soil and climate greatly exceeding that wliieii is to be found 
within the bounds of Europe. They embrace, in trutii, the utmost limits of 
vegetable life, from the burning heat of the desert to the point of perpetual 
congelation : presentijig, in one quarter, the lollicst mount.iin' in the woi Id ; and, 
in another, vast alluvial plains, intersected by the natural ehanneis of many 
noble rivers, with a corresponding variety of pioduetioiis belonging both to 
tropical and northern regions. Not less than eightv millions of people are sub- 
ject to the dominion of England ; already they produce (though with imperfect 
skillj most of the articles which form the great staples of the import trade of 
this country, as materials of its manufacture, or as the objects of comfort and 
luxury to the great body of its inhabitants, of which cotton, silk, indigo, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco, may be mentioned as pre-eminent ; and they offer an assur- 
ed prospect of an almost bouudless market for the produce of English manufac- 
turing skill, if the capabilities of their country be drawn forth, aod their indus- 
try be duly instructed, directed, and fostered. 

But though those general truths be readily acknowledged, their practical 
application is very imperfectly understood. Few men in England reallv know 
what India does or can produce, with sufficient precision, at least, to'justi^ 
conimercia^l speculation. Few m India know what England requires ; and none 
of the lights of modern science having been applied to the agriculture of the 
lop^d" powers have, as yet, been very imperfectly deve- 

Believing that the interests of both countries may be very importantly pro- 
moted by an interchange of knowledge, and especially bv communicating to 
India the mtormation and stimulus which are alone want'inw to the fu!) deve- 
lopraent of Its vast resources, it has teen resolved by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to constitute a distinct Section, for t’be following, and other similar purposes ! 

“ecessary funds can be raised for giving adequate effect to the 

„v ‘if 'hiw'* agricultural products of ludU, 

a\aiUblc for the purposes of commerce uod art. 
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211^1^. Inquiry into the causes of the general inferiority of the staple articles 
of Indian commeice. 

3rdly. The introduction of nevr articles and processes from analogous climates 
in other paits of the world. 

The Committee of Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic Society beg leave to 
bring the circumstance t<5 your notice; trusting, contidently, on your zealous 
support of a measure, calculated to promote objects alike interesting to the 
patriot and the philanthropist. 

Of the means of support, the most acceptable would, of course, be such an 
accession of new member^ European or Asiatic, as would at once provide the 
necessary funds, and as would afford the requisite contribution of knowledge and 
experience in the various branches of inquiry to wiiich the labors of the Sec* 
tion are to be directed. But the Society will be most happy to receive the 
tender of the aid (whether in knowledge or fundsj of affiliated Societies, pnrsu* 
ing the same beneficial objects, or any other co-operation or assistance which 
you may have the goodness to offer. 

For the fuller explanation of the scheme in question, the Committee direct 
me to transmit to you the accompanying printed papers ; and I shall be happy 
to afford you any further information in my power, in regard to it, that you 
may require. 

T have the honor to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient hnmble servant, 

Alexander JoHNsrov, 

Chairman of the Committee of Corresjtondence, R. A. S. 

To the President, Vice- P residents and Members of the Asiatic Societ^f of Bengal, 

Resolvedj th it a portion of the papers be made over to the Agricultural 
Society, and that general circulation be given to the Royal Asiatic Socie- 
ty's prospectus. 

A letter from Mr. Alexander Vattemore, addressed to the Governor 
General of India, was read, proposing to negociate a general syj^tem of 
exchanges of duplicates between the various libraries and museums of the 
world. 

Resolved, that copies of the library catalogue now printing be furnished 
to Mr. Vattemore, in furtherance of his laudable design. 

The following protest from members of the Society residing in the 
interior was communicated by Colonel J. Colvin. 

Dissentient. 

It appears to us that in a society constituted as the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal is, the existence of a fund vested in Goverament Securities is absolutely 
necessary for the permanence of the fouudation. 

We consider that such funds are intended to be leserved for cases of extreme 
emergency, and that the interest only of such funds should be carried to the 
current expenses of the Society. 

We also consider that any infringement of a law upon which the Society’s 
existence may be said to depend, is injurious not only to the Society itself bs a 
body, but to the interests of the members individually ; and may be drawn in 
as a precedent for further encroachments, leading to the ultimate dissolutiou 
of the *^ociety. 

Fot ^tjese reasons, we dissent from the resolution passed at the meeting of 
the Society of the 4th May, 1836, continuing the services of a Curator at two 
hundred rupees per meusera ; the account current shewing a deficiency of 
rupees 571-0-1, aud the payment of the Curator’s salary being proposed to be 
made out of the vested funds of Mr. Bbdce. Further, in adverting to the 
Secretary's remark, “ that M. Bocchez, the assistant and working Curator, 
would be competent to set up aB new specimens and preserve the present col- 
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lection," we iee no necessity, under the present difficulties of the Society, of 
retaining the higher appointment. 

Northern Doab, 1 

nth Dec. 1836 ; J P. F. Cautlet, Capt. Arty. 

H. Falconer, M. D. 

W. M. Dcrand, Lieut. Engn. 

Vf. E. Baker, Lieut. Enyre.' 

and, Calcutta, I Alexander Colvin. 

26rt Jaa. 1837. J John Colvin, iieaf.- Co/. Engre. 

After discussion it was agreed that the protect could not affect the 
resolution passed by the Society in May, 1836, but that it would very 
properly become matter of consideration at the expiration of the annual 
term for which the museum grant was then confirmed. 

The Secretary read correspondence with Mr. Lane respecting the pub- 
lication of his Anglo.Burmese Dictionary under the Society’s auspices. 
He had written to Colonel Burney for the manuscript, which would 
immediately be put in hand. 

A statistical paper having been communicated by Mr. H. Walikbs, 
that gentleman was requested to join the Committee lately appointed for 
that object, to which he assented. 

Library. 

The following boohs were presented. 

Bulletin de la Societd de Geogiapbie, tome 5 — by the Geographical Society tf 
Paris. 

Journal .Asiatique for April, May, and June, 18.16 — by the Asiatic Society of 
Paris. 

Shams-ul hindisali, a mathematical work, compiled by tlie Nawdb ShuMsOOL 
OoMRA at Hyderabad — presented by the author through Mr. C. Trench. 

An Australian (j ram mar, compreliending the principle.! and natural rules of 
the language as spoken by the Aborigines, by L. E. Thrklkeld — by the author 
through Mr. Cracrofl. 

A collection of examples on the Integral Calculu.s, by Mr. 11. Short, Queen’s 
College, Cambridge — presented by Mr. H. Horneman. 

A dissertation on the soil and agriculture of Penang, by Major James Low 
—by the author. 

The first No. of the Medical and Physical .Society’s Journal — by the Society. 

The following books were received from the booksellers : 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeilia, England, Vol. 6th, 

, Greece, Vol. 3rd. 

Analecta Arabica, Part I. 

Institutiones Juris Mohammedaui circa Belium coutra eos qui ab Islamo-sunt 
alieni, by Ekn. Frid. Car. Rosenmdller, Leipsig, 182.5. 

Y King, Antiquiseimus Sinarum Liber ex Latiua Interpretatione P, Regis 
aliorumque, &c. ; by Professor Julius Mohl. 

Baghavat Gita, translated into German, by C. R, G. Peiper, Leipsig, 1831. 

Taberistanensis, id est Abu Dscbaferi Mohammed Ben Oseberir Ettaberi An- 
nales Regnm Aique Legatorum Dei ; by J. G. L. Roseng.abten, Vol. 1st, Ber- 
lin, 1831. 


Physical. 

The fossil bones from the Ferim island, presented by Lieut. Geobob 
Fuluames, Bomliay Engineers, were laid on the table for inspection. 

This very valuable acquisition comprises many jaws of the mastodon in fine 
preseivation also jaws or teeth of the hippopotamus, elephant, rhinoceros, a 
larger auimal assimilating thereto (lophiodoii t), mastodon, sow, authracotne- 
riuiB (r) deer, ox,&c., the femur of an elephant as large as that from theNerbuoda, 
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and much exceeding in size, as was remarkeS by Colonel Colvin, any that had 
been found in the Sewalik range, many vertebrae and unidentified bones and 
horns, tortoise fragments, and a peculiarly perfect saurian head. Tlie special 
thanks of the Society were voted to Lieutenant Fpllj.\mes for his magnificent 
donation. 

[We shall take an early opportunity of lithographing some of the most curious 
of these specimens. — En.] 

Lieutenant Fulljames mentions that he is now emirloyed in sinking a bore 
at Gogo, about five miles from Perim. It has been already carried to 250 feet : — 
the last 1.50 through an Jmmense bed of blue clay, containing pyrites and 
shells, resembling the muscle : — the deepest bed of sandstone was thirty feet, 
but it differed essentially from the bone stratum of Perim. 

A skeleton of the common hog ( sue scrofa,) was presented by Dr. A. 
R. Jackson, mounted in the museum. 

Mr. IViitiAM Cracboft presented to the Society a large variety of 
objects of Natural History, collected by himself during his residence in 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land; accompanied with an illus- 
trative notice. 

This collection contained three volumes of a hortus siccus of the chief indi- 
genous plants of these colonies — a rich series of ornithology and concho- 
logy — and specimens of the fossil shells, fossil wood, .and minerals of which tlie 
islands present so many fertile deposits; oies of lead, copper, and iron, have 
been discovered, but are not yet worked, and coal is plentiful. 

[The author’s notes will be inserted hereafter. — E d.] 

Dr. G. Evans exhibited to the meeting a very large skull of an animal 
generally considered to be the Bison of Indian forests, which he recog- 
nized as the Gaur (Bos gaurus), and distinguished from the skull so 
named in the museum. 

[The note, outline, and arguments pro and eon shall have early insertion.] 

It was moved by Sir Benjamin Malkin, seconded by Colonel Colvin, 
and carried unanimously, 

That, with reference to the rapid increase of the museum, particularly 
in the department of fossil geology, and to the limited funds at the 
Society’s disposal, the subscription of individual members shall he in- 
vited for the preparation of cabinets and other improvements connected 
with this highly important branch of the Society’s researches, and that the 
Secretary do circulate a notice to this effect to members of the Society. 

[The sum subscribed by members present is inserted on the cover notice, to 
which the attention of members is invited. — E d.] 

The following notice, dated Sihor, 17th January, was recorded in hopes 
of eliciting further observations of the same phenomenon. 

At Persia, Lat. 23” 38'. Long. 77“ 3b', on January llth, at fib 00m, a meteor 
appeared near 0 .\ndromed,e, and not far from the Zenith ; it went down to the 
westward, occupying 2 or .1 seconds in its flight, and inclining a litile to the left ; 
at about 30” of altitude it burst into a globe of light little inferior to the sun lu 
size and brightness ; and tlien disappeared, leaving behind a long train of smoke 
which continued visible for many minutes, like a tiiin cloud enlightened by the 
sun's rays; at about bh 5m a faint rumbling sound was heard like the di.tant 
disciiarge of artillery. The appearance was nearly the same at Si.^or, though 
distant ,16 miles S. S. W. 

Should this meteor have been noticed at Mhotr or Ajmir, the place over which 
it burst may be determiued, and probably a meteoric stone discovered. — W . S. J. 
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lection.” we see no necessity, under the present difficulties of the Society, of 
retaining the higher appointment. 

Northern Doab, I 

14iA Dec. 1836 ; J P. F. Cautlet, Capt. Arty. 

H. Falconer, M. D. 

W. M. Durand, Lieut. Engri. 

W. E. Baker, Lieut. Engrs.' 

and, Calcutta, \ Alexander Colvin. 

26/A Jon. 18.17. J John Colvin, iiea/.-Co/. Engr.f. 

After discussion it was agreed that the prote^ could not affect the 
resolution passed by the Society in May, X836, but that it would very 
properly become matter of consideration at the expiration of the annual 
term for vvhich the museum grant was then confirmed. 

The Secretary read correspondence with Mr. Lane respecting the pub. 
lication of his Anglo.Burmese Dictionary under the Society’s auspices. 
He had written to Colonel Burney for the manuscript, which would 
immediately be put in hand. 

A statistical paper having been communicated by Mr. H. Walters, 
that gentleman was requested to join the Committee lately appointed for 
that oliject, to which he assented. 

Library. 

The following books were presented. 

Bulletin de la Societd de Geograpbie, tome 5 — by the Geographical Society of 
Paris. 

Journal .Asiatique for April, May, and June, 1836 — by the Asiatic Society of 
Paris. 

Sh.ims-ul lundisah, a mathematical work, compiled by the Nawitb Shumsool 
OoMRA at Hyderabad — presented by the author through Mr. C. Trench. 

An .Australian Granimai', comprehending the principles and natural rules of 
the language as spoken liy the Aborigines, by L. E. Thuelkeld — by the author 
through Mr. Cracroft. 

A collection of examples on the Integral Calculus, by Mr. H. Short, Queen’s 
College, Cambridge — presented by Mr. H. Horneman. 

A dissertation on the soil and agriculture of Penang, by Major James Low 
— by the author. 

The first No. of the Medical and Physical Society’s Journal — by the Society. 

The following books were received from the booksellers : 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, England, Vol. 6th. 

, Greece, Vol. 3rd. 

Analecta Arabics, Part 1. 

Institntiones Juris Mohammedani circa Bellum contra eos qui ab Islamo-sunt 
alieni, by Ekn. Frid. Car. Rosenmoller, Leipsig, 1825. 

Y King, Aiitiquisjsimus Sinarum Liber ex Latina Interpretatione P. Regis 
aliorumque, &c, ; by Professor Julius Mohl. 

Baghavat Gita, translated into German, by C. R. G. Peiper, Leipsig, 1834. 

Tdben'staneneis, id est Abu Dschaferi Mohammed Beu Dsclierir Ettaheri An- 
nales Regum Atque Legatorum Dei ; by J. G. L. Rosengarten, Vol. 1st, Ber- 
lin, 1831. 

Physical. 

The fossil bones from the Perim bland, presented by Lieut. George 
Fulljames, Bombay Engineers, were laid on the table for inspection. 

This very valuable acquisition comprises many jaws of the mastodon in fine 
preservation — also jaws or teeth of the hippopotamus, elephant, rhinoceros, a 
laiger animal assimilating thereto (lopliiodon .>), mastodon, sow, antbracothe- 
riumi?) deer, ox, Sec., the femur of anelephaat as large as that from theNerbudda, 
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and much ezceedisg in size, as was remarkdl by Colonel Colvin, any that had 
been found in the Sewalik range, many vertebi® and unidentified bones and 
horns, tortoise fragments, and a peculiarly perfect saurian head. Tiie special 
thanks of the Society were voted to Lieutenant Fdlljames for his magnificent 
donation. 

[We shall take an early opportunity of lithographing some of the most curious 
of these specimens. — En.] 

Lieutenant Fulljames mentions that he is now emidnyed in sinkin:* a hnr.i 
at Gogo, about five miles from Perim. It has been already carried to driO feet : — 
the last l.fiO through an immense bed of blue clay, containing pyrites and 
shells, resembling the muscle : — the deepest bed of sandstone was tliirty feet, 
but it differed essentially from the bone stratum of Peri,n. 

A skeleton of the common hog ( sue scrofi,J whs presented by Dr. A. 
R. Jackson, mounted in the museum. 

Mr. William Ckacroft presented to the Society a large variety of 
objects of Natural History, collected by himself during his residence in 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land; accompanied with an illus- 
trative notice. 

This collection contained three volumes of a hortus siccus of the chief indi- 
genous plants of these colonies — a rich series of ornithology and conclio- 
logy — and specimens of the fossil shells, fossil wood, and minerals of which the 
islands present so many fertile deposits; oies of lead, copper, and iron, have 
been discovered, but are not yet worked, and coal is plentiful. 

[The author’s notes will be inserted hereafter. — E d.] 

Dr. G. Evans exhibited to the meeting a very large skull of an animal 
generally considered to be the Bison of Indian forests, which he recog- 
nized as the Gaur CBos gaurusj, md distinguished from the skull so 
named in the museum. 

[The note, outline, and arguments pro and con shall have early insertion.] 

It was moved by Sir Bb.njami.n Malkin, seconded by Colonel Colvin, 
and carried unanimously, 

That, with reference to the rapid increase of the museum, particularly 
in the department of fossil geology, and to the limited funds at the 
Society’s disposal, the subscription of individual members shall be in- 
vited for the preparation of cabinets and other improvements connected 
with this highly important branch of the Society’s researches, and that the 
Secretary do circulate a notice to this effect to members of the Society. 

[The sura subscribed by members present is inserted on the cover notice, to 
which the attention of members is invited. — E d.] 

The following notice, dated Sihor, I7th January, was recorded in hopes 
of eliciting further observations of the same phenomenon. 

At Bersia, Lat. 23® 3S'. Long. 77” 30', on January 1 1 tb, at fib OOm, a meteor 
appeared near Andromedae, and not far from the Zenith ; it went down to the 
westward, occupying 2 or 3 seconds in its flight, and inclining a little to the left ; 
at about 30* of altitude it burst into a globe of light little inferior to the sun in 
size and brightness ; and then disappeared, leaving behind a long train of smoke 
which continued visible for many minutes, like a thin cloud enlightened by (he 
sub's rsys; at about 6h 3m a faint rumbling sound was heard like the distant 
discharge of artillery. The appearance was nearly the same at Sihor, though 
distant 36 miles S. S. W, 

Should this meteor have been noticed at Mhaw or Ajodr, the place over which 
it burst may be determined, and probably a meteoric stone discovered. — W. .S. J. 
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I . — Singular narrative of the Armenian king Aksaces and his contem- 
porary Sapor, king of Persia; extracted from the Armenian chroni- 
cles. By Johannes Avdall, Esq. M. A. S. 

Arsaces the second, son of Tiran, wielded the sceptre of royalty 
in Armenia in the middle of the fourth century. He was contempo- 
rary with the Persian king Sapor, surnamed the long-lived, with 
whom he closed a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive. Both 
were descendants of the Arsacidab, and thus stood related to each 
other by the ties of consanguinity. Distrustful of the sincerity of 
the friendship of Arsaces, Sapor took the precaution of securing it 
by the obligation of a solemn oath. He feared a formidable enemy 
in the person of the emperor of Greece, and it was his policy to devise 
every means in his power to alienate from him the good-will of the 
king of Armenia. In vain Aksacbs assured him of his continued at- 
tachment. Sapor sent for the Armenian priests of the church of 
Ctesiphon, the head of whom was called Mari. Arsacbs was induced 
to swear by the Gospel in their presence, to keep inviolate the profes- 
sion of his alliance and friendship to the king of Persia. 

Arsaces was a valiant, but fickle king. His bravery could only be 
equalled by the degree of perfidy he displayed in his intercourse with 
the people over whom he ruled, and with his avowed allies. Cruelty 
and treachery were the principal characteristics by which his acts 
were distinguished. Por a while he continued firm in the observance 
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of his friendship towards Sapor, of which he afforded him a proof by 
co-operating with him in an expedition against the emperor of Greece. 
But, by the intrigues of one of his courtiers called Andovk, the good 
feeling and affection that existed between the two potentates, were 
changed into the deadliest enmity and hatred. Ar^aces waged war 
with Sapor for thirty years, and fortune invariably crowned his 
operations with success. He owed nianv of his conquests to the 
skill, experience and intrepidity of the Armenian general Vasak, 
who, though of a diminutive size, on all occasions inspired the Ar- 
menian troops with courage, and created terror and dismay in the 
Persian ranks. 

Flushed with success, and being naturally cruel, he ordered the 
principal Armenian satraps to be butchered in cold blood, and their 
estates and property confiscated. These and similar atrocities made 
him unpopular with his army, and estranged the hearts of the Arme- 
nian people from their monarch. Wearied by repeated hostilities, 
and harrassed by continued caniage. Sapor addressed friendly letters 
to Absaces, inviting him to go to Persia, and expressing his readi- 
ness to conclude peace with him. Arsaces, however reluctant to 
desist from the continuance of war, was induced to accept his offer, 
and, in signifying his acquiescence, sent him suitable presents. But, 
Sapor far from wishing to renew his friendship, endeavoured to 
decoy Arsaces and to annihilate the kingdom of Armenia. Faustob 
of Byzantium, who wrote a history' of Armenia extending to the close 
of the fourth century, narrates a singularly romantic story about the 
visit of Arsaces to the Persian king, and his subsequent adventures 
in Persia. The work of this historian was first published in Con- 
stantinople in the year 1730, and latterly by the Mechitharistic 
Society of Venice in 1832. I shall here give a translation of the 
narrative. 

“ Then Sapor, king of Persia, sent another deputation to Arsaces, 
king of Armenia, expressing a desire to effect a reconciliation. ‘ If.’ 
said he, ‘ we are willing to be hereafter on terms of peace with each 
other, this wish can only be realised by a visit to me on your part. 
I shall be to you as a father, and you as a son to me. Should you, 
however, be unwilling to accept of my proposal, then I must con- 
clude that you are still inimically disposed towards me.’ Arsaces 
was apprehensive of visiting the king of Persia, without demanding 
the obligation of a solemn oath from him. Hereupon, Sapor ordered 
a little salt to be brought to him, and according. to the practice pre- 
valent in Persia, sealed it with a ring bearing the impress of a wild 
boar, and sent it to Arsaces. He also intimated, that in case the 
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king of Armenia disbelieved his oath by refusing to accede to his 
wishes, then that refusal would be considered as a signal for the 
commencement of hostilities. 

“ B)’ the intreaties of the Armenian people, Arsaces was induced 
to acquiesce, and nolens volens resolved to pay a visit to Sapor. Ac- 
companied by his faithful general Vasak, he proceeded to Persia, and 
was conducted into the royal palace. Sapor no sooner saw them, 
than he ordered them to be placed under guards and treated as pri- 
soners. He spoke to the Armenian king with contempt, and looked 
upon him as a si ive. AnSAfEs expressed his regret for the past, 
and stood as a guilty man before him, who directed him to be kept 
under the strictest surveillance. 

“Then Sapor sent for astrologers and magicians, and communi- 
cated with them about his royal prisoner. ‘ 1 have,’ said he, ‘ on 
several occasions manifested affection towards Arsaces, king of 
Armenia, but he has returned my kindness with ingratitude and con- 
tempt. I have entered into a treaty of peace with him, which he 
swore to keep inviolate by that sacred volume of the Christian reli- 
gion, which they call the Gospel. He violated that oath. I had 
contemplated to be uniformly kind and friendly to him, but he abused 
the confidence of my friendship. I ordered the Armenian priests of 
Ctesiphon to be summoned to my presence, from a supposition that 
they had deceitfully administered an oath to Arsaces, and afterwards 
instigated him to a violation of that oath. 1 considered them guilty 
of a heinous crime, but was assured by the high priest called 
Mari, of their having performed the task of adjuration in a just and 
becoming manner. It was also mentioned, that if the Armenian 
king acted contrary to that solemn obligation, the Gospel, by which 
he had sworn, would drag him to my feet. I could not, however, 
persuade myself to believe what Mari and his colleagues asserted. 
I ordered seventy of them to be slaughtered in one pit, and put their 
followers to the sword. The Gospel, by which Arsaces had sworn, 
and which is the fundamental rule of the Christian religion. I desired 
to be tied with chains and kept in my treasury. But. now I cal! to 
recollection the assertion of Mari, who intreated me to spare their 
lives, and assured me that the very Gospel would bring the perjurer 
to my feet. The prediction of that priest has been fully verified. It 
is now upwards of thirty years that Arsaces unceasiiigly waged war 
with the Persians, and on all occasions proved victorious. Now, he hag 
surrendered himself to us of his own accord ! Could I assure myself 
of his friendship and allegiance in future, I should allow him to depart 
in peace to Armenia, loaded with honors and valuable presents.’ 
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" The astrologers and magicians required time for the consideration 
of the question proposed to them by Sapor. On the following day 
they assembled at the royal palace and said, ‘ Since the Armenian 
king Arsacbs has come to you of his own accord, we desire to know 
how he speaks to yon, how he behaves in your presence, and what 
does he think of himself?’ Sapor replied, ‘ He considers himself aa 
one of my servants, and lies prostrate in the dust at my feet.’ The 
astrologers and magicians advised him how to act. ‘ Do what we 
say,’ replied they : ‘ keep Arsaces and his general here in confine- 
ment, and send messengers to Armenia, with instructions to bring 
from that country two loads of earth and a large pitcher of water. 
Get the half of the floor of the royal pavilion strewed with the earth 
of Armenia, and holding the Armenian king by the hand, walk over 
that part of the ground covered with the earth of Persia, and confer 
with him on a subject. After which, tread with him over the earth 
brought from Armenia, and put him some questions. Thus you will 
be enabled to ascertain from his address and replies whether he will 
continue firm in his allegiance and friendship to you, after your 
allowing him to depart to Armenia. Should he, however, assume an 
overbearing attitude while treading on the Armenian earth, then be 
assured of the renewal of his hatred and enmitv towards you, and of 
the commencement of fresh hostilities immediately after his return to 
his native soil.’ 

“ The king of Persia adopted the suggestions of the astrologers 
and magicians. He despatched messengers to Armenia with drome- 
daries, for the purpose of bringing a quantity of earth and water 
from that country, and trying therewith the proposed experiment. 
In course of a few days the orders of Sapor were putAnto execution. 
He then ordered the half of the floor of his royal pavilion to be 
strewed with the earth, and sprinkled with the water brought from 
Armenia, and the other half to be covered with the earth of Persia. 
He desired Arsacks, king of Armenia, to be brought before him apart 
from other individuals, and began to walk with him hand in hand. 
While going to and fro over the Persian earth. Sapor asks, ‘ why did 
you become my enemy, .\rsaces, king of Armenia ? I have looked 
upon you as my sen, and contemplated to form an alliance with you 
by effecting a marriage between you and my daughter, and thus to 
take you into my adoption. But you have armed yourself against 
roe, and of your own free will treated me as a foe, by waging war 
with the Persians for upwards of thirty years.’ 

“ Arsaces replied, ‘ I have transgressed the law of friendship, and 
Kiust confess my fault. It was 1 that routed your enemies, and pnt 
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them to flight, in the hope of being honored by you with rewards. 
But those, w’ho had plotted my ruin, endeavoured to estrange my 
heart from you, and to create dissensions between us. The oath, 
administered to me by Mari, has conducted me to your presence, 
and here I stand before you ! I am your servant, professing submis- 
sion to you. Treat me as you choose, or kill me. I am a guilty man, 
and your despicable slave.’ 

“ Sapor the king holding him by the hand, received his justi- 
fication, and conducted him to that part of the ground covered with 
the Armenian earth. Xo sooner bad they began to walk there, than 
Arsaces changed the tone of his voice, and had recourse to vehement 
and insolent language. ‘Thou wicked slave,’ said Arsaces, ‘ stand 
aloof from me ! Thou hast usurped the throne of thy lords and 
masters ! I must punish you for the wrongs you have done to my 
ancestors, and the death of the king Artrvas* must be revenged on 
you ! Thou hast robbed me of my crown and country, but these 
must be restored to me, and your audacity shall not be allowed to 
remain unpunished !’ 

“ The king of Persia hearing this, began to walk again with 
Arsaces on the Persian earth. The Armenian king then renewed 
the profession of his submission, expressed his regret for what he had 
said, and, on his knees, retracted all his expressions. But when he 
was conducted again to the Armenian earth, he became more insolent 
than before ; and on his returning to the Persian cai th, he repented 
of his temerity. From morning to evening many similar experiments 
were tried by Sapor, the result whereof aiipeared only to be a mani- 
festaSon of alternate feelings of insolence and repentance in the con- 
duct of Arsaces. 

Evening came on, and the hour fixed for supper approached. It 
was usual with the king of Persia to entertain Arsaces on a sofa, 
placed next to his own throne. But on the present occasion the 
customary rule was not adhered to. Precedence was giien to the 
other royal guests residing within the court of Persia. Arsaces was 
allowed to occupy the last seat, on the Armenian earth. He pre- 
served silence for a while, burning with indignation and a desire of 
revenge. At last he stood on his legs and addressed Sapor thus : 

■ The throne on which thou sittest belongs to me. Abandon that 
seat instantly. My nation have a just claim to it. Should you, 
however persist in your injustice, you may be sure of meeting with 

* Artevan was a king of PertiUf whom Ardashir the Sasaniaa put to death, 
and usurped bis thtoae.—Pide WhUton’i Latin translation of the hielor^ qf 
Moset Kharenentie, Book II. Chap. ix*. 
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II. — Translation of an Inscription on a stone in the Asiatic Society’s 

Museum, marked No. 2. By Captain G. T. Marshall, E.vaminer in 

the College of Fort William. 

[In pursuance of our intention of making known all the inscriptions and 
ancient records within our reach, along with facsimiles of the characters in 
which they aie written, we now proceed with onr review of the unedited blocks 
in the Society’s possession. Captain Marshall has kindly undertaken the 
task of translation in this case, and, as the letters are in perfect preservation 
and in the well-formed type of the Gaur alphabet, we have thought it unnecessary 
to insert more than a specimen of the beginning of the inscription, the full size 
of the original, in Plate VII. The allusion to the Gaur dynasty affords a clue 
to the date of the document, and on the obscure, half.defaced liire at the termi- 
nation of the 2dth line, we think the words ^"^rf aic clearly visible, re- 
ferring doubtless to the same Gaurian epoch which has been remarked in so 
many other similar monuments, and therefore plncing the document in the lOth 
or 11th century. We cannot discover by whom the stone was presented to the 
Society. On the back of it are half cut Hindu images. — Eu.] 

This inscription is without date ; but the form of the letters and 
the names of persons mentioned will probably render the fixing of its 
age an easy matter to those conversant with such subjects. It was 
composed by a pandit named Sri' Va'chasrati, in praise of a 
brahman of rank and learning, styled Bhatta Sri' Bhava-deva 
and his family — and it would appear that the slab on which it is 
engraved, must have been affixed to some temple of which Bhava- 
deva was the founder. The individuals of this family, whose names 
are given, are, 1. Savarna Muni, the root of the gotra or line. — 2. 
Bhava-dev.a 1st. a descendant of the above, whose elder and younger 
brothers .were Maha'-deva and Attahasa. — 3. Rathanga. son of the 
above, who had seven younger brothers. — 4. Attanoa, son of the 
above. — 5. Budha, son of the above, surnamed Sphurita. — 6. Ani- 
DEV.A, son of t!ie above. — 7. Govardhana, son of the above, whose 
mother's name was Devaki'. — 8. Bhava-deva 2nd, son of the above, 
surnamed B.a'la-valabhi'-bhujanoa, whose mother’s name was 
Sa'ngoka', and who was minister to Raja Harivarmma-dbva and his 
son. The inscription possesses considerable interest in a literary 
point of view. It is written in verses of various metres, from the 
Anushtup of eight syllables in eachpu'cfa or half line, to the Sragdhard 
of 21 syllables. The style is ambitious, and abounds in those mytho- 
logical allusions and double meanings in which the Hindu poets so 
much delight. The execution proves the author to have been no 
ordinary composer. 
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Transcript of the Inscription in the modern Deva-ndgari character. 


•^» ~N 


?rr^T2icrrTrf>T5r^i 

•J -.4 

11 

2 ^^T^5p^c£Pl^?g3%^Tt?EIclTft^ cTT^ I 

II 

3 ^ -srf^ w^nnTw 

Tri xrmr: i 

^^^?TWTCT2f% ^niETf^-JT: || 

4 ?rptr^: -ferrcT???! ^siTr^^mfVsnftt^ 

<T^: I 

SI •JTf^sjir sr ^ax^! ^jt4t i^ssrf^^nwR: 

wii 


5 xicnfif crmsrtw?!: i 

rm srawr u 

6 mr^nx-^ix^ STfTX'arf^Tfl^T: I 
5Er Si-i- •g-^^xiTfxfd^TXXTfx? B 

7 sa irmsi ^rswxTni i 

* C\ 

^r M rsrnrwwsr* 

8 xmiTK^l': x»T3rf^ wstisp^^nra: 



«eEX75r=§T^T(%! ^fx?i Tt% sirer fttw wnro 

>«* 

w^Tsjixrf TW ^ w tfsnii •• 8 
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C\ ^ 

0\ ss 

S^ficWt II 

10 it i 

H 4\ II 

1 1 ^ w^: ti?|tT I 

*1 41 3( cf ■snr^ u 

1 2 ^ w^-m ^ 

^’^f%crr*n: i 

^^’tT fiTSRWlT^ 

^r^ii 

13 ^^51! ■sr^rat i 

^rm^rrjnr^TTffT tr^ ^ trft3tftcr?T\ii 

14 ^t^l^TftJcrf’ratcqR: ^ ^ 

qTcT | 

Tf^ 'gitf ?l^T’®TT*n W u 

15 f^’swcnng^ fsryro ^ 

’TTTTT^ trf^Tn I 

’WsfiWJKd^ f^»if?r«T^ f<^WT(v?l4 

«»<^^*n f«rq?gif^r«f i 

16 Tjg«r ^ ^ 

I 

?npnirar^^ 

II 

17 ^TfUTW^ TTfT’Jl^ W^IVTC^ •?r^ qprpf 
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25 I M ^ aRT M cM M pT I 

^ 3i ji ^ tcjn^TTM n 

26 ^JWTT 

Tn;sjtrfTT5rn!rrir?T^tJ!f^j i 

^^rwrft: Trf^?;^TfnfiT5rnTTT®rr^TW5f^rf^ 

27 WT^rsT^ w«rrffi^w'WTTT'?r 


aTPcit^^Tft’ENiwt^rfetr^s II 

28 mrai^ ^ r<^ 4‘*n ■«ir«ci41: 

fsn^T ^ r ^snprf f^cr^ 

qr^rafcT fjifrti b 

29 fwr- ^ TOJTfrrltH I 




5ii<i 4i «!i «i Ti'^r+i ’* w N 

^F3 ^ ?nT5r^n^tTai: I 

^TWlXr^T ^Vl')«l' ^TT! ^■rf^TST’TOI 


^flpnTTf ^BlflW^fsr^P B 

31 Tri^ITl^ ^ ^ ■SHTcF' i4«s.i<M«W'h<n'y1f ^ ?TtfT 



■?IT '^^TTO II 
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d vfci Pi ^ 



Translation. 

Om ! Salutation to (Krishna) the adorable son of Vasu-deva ! 

Verse 1. May Hari (Vishnu), ■who, desiring to embrace (Sar\- 
swATi') with his body stamped with the impress of the leavesf, of 
the jar-like bosom of the warmly embraced Ka.mala' (Lakshmi'), was 
bantered thus, " Perish not this fresh garland of flowers,” bv the 
goddess of speech (Saraswati) — prosper you ! — 2. O goddess of 
speech ! since thou hast been daily worshipped from my childhood, 
let it now yield fruit — be propitious ! I am speaking the excellent 
words of the praises of the family of Bhatta Bhava-dkva. Take 
thy station on the tip of my tongue ! — 3. The learned brahmans who 
were born in the e.xalted and continuous line of Savarna Muni, a 
hundred villages, lands held by royal grants, became their abode. 
Among these truly Siddhala alone, the famed, the chief of villages, 
the decoration of the beauty of RdrhuX, is the ornament of the 
regions of Aryd~vartta\\, (the holy land.) — 4. Here this family^ hath 
happilv spread, with excellent sprouts, honored, with firmly compacted 
roots, whose glory is promoted by brahmans^, arrived at the extre- 

• From hence to the end of the 24th line there are evident tr.ices of letters, 
but they are illegible. (See opening remark : the missing sentence consists of 
nothing more than the month (illegible) and the year, “ Samvat 32’ distinctly 
visible. — Ed.) 

•f* Alluding to the ancient Hindu custom of the females adorning the face and 
person with colored pigments, such as saffron, sandal, &c. 

t That part of Bengal which lies on the west of the Ganges. 

§ Literally, the country where holy men are constantly produced ; bounded, 
according to Maxu, by the eastern and western seas, and by the mountains 
Himalaya and Vindhya, (Manu, C. ii. v. 22nd.) 

li The word '4 SI also means the bamboo,” and the poet throughout this verse 
uses such double-meaning epithets as may be made applicable to both senses. 

® In applying this epithet to the bamboo, the word literally, ‘ twice-born 
would be rendered '• birds”— first born in the egg. and secondly produced from it. 
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work, rendered blind (useless) in the paths of the science of law, the 
old expositions ; and also, by making clear with his commentary the 
verses of the Munis on that subject, entirely removed every doubt 
regarding lawful actions. — 23.* By whom truly that aid in spiritual 
knowledge, in which a thousand arguments like the rays of the sun 
endure not darkness, was composed according to the rules prescribed 
by the learned. What need of many words ! this sage is unrivalled 
in the following branches of knowledge ; viz. the Sdma-veda to its 
utmost extent, all the arts of poets, sacred science, the Ayur-veda 
(science of medicine), the Astra-veda (science of arms), &c. — 24. By 
whom, indeed, is his name BALA-VALABHi'-BHUjANOAf not honored ? 
— it is with extasy heard, described, and proclaimed even by Mimdngsa 
(sacred science) herself. — 25. Who (Bh ava-deva), bringing to life 
a whole world by means of his mystical incantations, which resemble 
the morning clang of instruments breaking the night of unconscious- 
ness caused by the bite of a fanged and rabid serpent, has become 
an unequalled Mrityunjava (conqueror of Death, a name of Siva), 
in sporting with poison, another Nila-kanth a, (blue-throatj, another 
epithet of Siva.) — 26. By whom was formed in Rarha, in the arid 
boundaries of land bordering a village situated on a wild road, a 
reservoir of water which fills the water-jars, the desires and the 
minds of travellers sunk in fatigue ; and of which the beds of lotuses 
are abandoned by the bees fascinated by the reflected shadows of the 
lotus-like faces of beauteous damsels who have bathed on its banks. — 

27. By him this stone (image of) the adorable Narayana (Vishnu), 
by which the face of the earth is adorned, was fixed like a bridge for 
crossing the ocean of material existence. Which, being the dark- 
blue frontal mark of the moon-like face of the eastern quarter, is to 
the earth (as it were) a lotus used sportively for an ear-ring, the 
Pdrijdta $ tree of this world, the bes tower of completion of designs. — 

28. By him was erected this splendid temple, whose glory is exalted 
in emulation of the mountain of (Siva), the destroyer of Tripura, 
and which like Habi (Vishnu), is distinguished by the mark called 

• This veise is in tlie Sragdhari metre of 21 syllables in each pida or half line. 

•f The meaning of this surname is not apparent : it is compounded of three 
words, •rra “ young, ignorant,” &e. “the frame of a thatch, a turret 

also I believe the name of a city and a dynasty, and “ a snake, an adul- 

terer.” 

t Siva is said to have swallowed the poison produced among other things, 
at the churning of the orean ; the only effect it produced on the god was a blue 
mark on his throat, whence this epithet. This verse celebrates Bhava-deva’s 
excellent knowledge of antidotes. 

% The name of a celestial tree which grants all desires. 
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Sri Vatsa*, and V>v the trembling discii”. Which ftemple) having 
overcome Vaijayanta, (the palace of In'dra,) waves out a flag in the 
sky. Beholding the beauty of which temple, Giiusha (.‘'iva) no 
longer desires Kailasa. — 2fl. He (Bhava-deva), placed in tliat liouse 
of Vishnu, in the innermost sanctuaries, the images of Na'ih vana, 
Ananta, and Nrisingha, as the vedas in the mouths of Brahma.— 
30. He gave to this (terajile, an) olfering to HAiiif a hundred dam- 
sels, with eyes like those of a voiing deer, who iire mistaken for 
celestial dancers sojourninir on the eaith, who with a glaiu'e restore 
to life Ka'.ma, although he was burnt up b\ Uora-urik, (tierv-eve, i. e. 
Siva,) who are the prisoii-hou«es of the impassioned, the abode of 
melody, dalliance, and beauty united. — 31. He trulv made in front 
of the temple a pool, which is a market of purity alone, the water of 
which is pure and spatkling as an emerald, w'hich, di^phiving under 
the form of a reflection in the water, the c-vact scene of Vishnu’s 
deceiving the Hydra), appears most splendid. — -'I'd. Hu on all sulcs 
of the temple formed an e.vcellent garden, the quintessence of the 
earth, the vessel into which the delight of all eyes distils, the place 
of repose of A.vanga (the god of Love) wearied with the conquest of 
the three worlds. — 33. This eulogium was composed by his dear 
friend, the learned Sri' Va'chasfati, the chief of Brahmans. Let 
this golden zone, like a beautiful form of fame, remain on the loins 
of this pure edifice until the destruction of the world ! 

[in the year 32.] 

This eulogium is upon Bhatta Sri' Bhava-deva, surnained 
Ba'la-valabhi'-bhcjanga. 

• A peculiar mark on the breast of Vishnc, said to be a curl of hair twisting 
to the right. 

f The compound word here translated “ an offering to Hahi,” has 

given much trouble ; and the sense at last adopted does not appear very satis- 
factory. The word is not found in Dictionaries; it is substituted by a 

grammatical rule, for “ understanding;" but only when compounded with 
a negative, or with %, or IgW. The meaning here given is tliua 
arrived at, the word is given in Wilso.n as meaning “ an offering,” and is 
derived from the root by adding the affix ; it has therefore been supposed 
that this word may be formed by affixing to the same root, witli the 

same meaning. 

) Referring to the story of Krishna’s conquering the one hundred and tea- 
headed serpent Kaliya in the river I'amuiid near Vrinddvttna. 
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III. — On the explanation of the Indo-Scythic legends of the Bactrian 
Coins, through the medium of the Celtic. By Dr. J. Swinev. 

[ In a letter to the Editor.] 

Aware how much the Journal has forwarded the sncce«=fu' pursuit 
of Indian antiquities, I misht have chosen to address its Editor solely 
on that account. I deem him, however, to have further claim to 
precedence in having been the first to decipher the ancient character, 
so recently brought to light bv the discov'crv of what have been 
styled Bactrian coins, for want, perhaps, of a better name. I shall 
proceed then to offer you a few observations upon two or three of 
these coins, the legends of which have as vet been unexplained — 
premising, that in a path so untrodden, everv new aid, from whatever 
source it may proceed, (providing it have antiquitv on its side,) must 
he welcomed in the pursuit. 

It is with this view, if I mistake not, that von have sought to 
adapt the Zend to the Sanscrit of the present dav — and that the 
Parisian Secretary has chosen for his guide the ancient Svriac, to 
which, in all probability, he had recnurse, from the frequent occur- 
rence of the word Malka*, both on coins and ia criptions. The key I 
propose is the Celtic — a name given to a languag ■ now only known 
by its remains, preserved to us by various hordes of men settled in 
Europe, it is true, hut for whom the learned of everv age have claimed 
an eastern descent and high antiquity. What advantages the Celtic 
may possess over the Zend and tlie Syriac in unravelling Bactrian terms, 
remains to be proved : it will be admitted, however, by the examples 
I am about to give, that something more than a verbal coincidence 
of terms has been ascertained. The first coin I shall notice, and 
which indeed was used as the touchsfoiir of the system, (after read- 
ing that the word “ Pissrgird” was as good Welch as it was Persian.) 
is that of Colonel Stacy, given in your November number : — on this 
IS seen the usual device of the god Lunas, with the Greek letters 
aOH, instead of mao ; it was immediately discovered that the Welch 
dictionary gave Lloer, the moon ; which led to a reference to the 
great “ Vocabulaire Coltique of M. Bullet.” which gave Loer 
Lune ; and on consulting what the author says on the value of letters 
in Celtic, the following notice was found: — “R placee on oinise indif- 
feremment a la fin du mot — excmple : Dwr = Dw = eau ” All this 

proving satisfactory, another legend was tried by the same test 

namely, the “ Oaao” upon coins of the naked running figure, so com- 
mon among the Bactrian series. Here the Celtique renders Oad and 
oed,—kge, temps, adding Betas, Latin ; giving every reason to believe 
• On the contrary, M. Jacquet reads the word for kin§, not malka, but 
miri'a, the equivalent in Syriac, we believe, for " dominus.”~ED. 
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that the figure is no other than Kronos. Hitherto, if I mistake not. 
this device has been identified with Hercules in his character of “ The 
Sun” running his course ; and thus we find m Anthon’s edition of 
Lbmpri*,rb’s Classical Dictionary, Art. Hercules. Bactrian and Par- 
thian coins expressly mentioned having figures of the Phoenician 
Hercules*: the word “ fugiens” of Virgil’s description of the god 
Saturnus, might liave, however, suggested him as the personage meant 
in his character of Kronos ; and, indeed, the former is to be met with 
in some illustrations of the god, much in the same nude and runnino- 

attitude as that in which he is seen upon the coins. Virgil savs 

“ Piiinus ab aetUereo veiiU StUurnus Olympo, 

Anna Jovis fu^itins et legnis exul ademptis.’* 

On looking over tlie Vocabulary given in the Zendavesta, “ Ved- 
na” is given as I'chlevi for terns — this seems the same (perhaps in the 
genitive ciue) as “ oed” of the Celtic Vocabulaire. 

Another remark may be considered to be called for on this coin. 
M. Bcrnouf, as noticed already in the Journal, alludes to the pecu- 
liarity of the Zend words eliding with “ O” final ; and thus it may be 
observed that the OAD of the book becomes O.iDO on the coin, as 
NAN of the book becomes N.ANO of the coin. 

Again, the legend that runs through whole series of these old coins 
is RAO NANO RAO, accompanied, 1 believe, in some instances, with 
a Greek translation on tiie opposite side of the coin of BACIAEr.c baci- 
AEnNt- This left no doubt of the meaning of the phrase, being equiva- 
lent to J/a/Aiwz Malka of another senes — still the word NAN.A was 
not made out very satisfactorily ; whereas the Celtique Vocabulary 
has ” 7ia, nan article du genitif;” thus word for word — king of kings. 
AVith legard to Rao, tlierc is no difficulty — “ Ro-tird" bein"- a-iven as 
“ supreme souveraiu” precisely in the same sense as *‘ ard" is found 
on the coins — cx. gr. “ v.rd-okro” “ sol supremusj.” 

* The remark in Llmi’RILBe doubtless alludes to tiie reverse of the coins of 
EuTHyDE-MCB. Tltoscof 11 EHvr.EOS and some other of the nets names would 
erjiially bear out the expiession, without including the OAAO reverse, which cer- 
tainly has as much analogy to Buddha or oden, as OKPO has to Aria, ike, — Eo. 

t The title rao is substituted for hasileut, and rao na»o rao for baaxlewi batileon, 
on precisely similar coins, but we do not know of any instance in which they 
occur togetlier. — En. 

t The explanation of nano, as a genitive affix before rao, is perhaps the most 
plausible of these Celtic elucidations—but the Vocabulaire does not call nun 
the particle of the genitive, but the article of that case ; and we find in " Pritch- 
ard’s Celtic nations" in the declension of an bard, a poet, the nomtnative plural, 
nil haird: geuithe, na mb hard , dative, o »a bardaibh, &c. So that, in lae 
Erse dialect at least, na is the general article in the plural, as is an in th 
singular. See observations on this wortl in Vol. Hi. p. ddS. — E d. 
o ‘J 
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The aurnp of the coins, according to my book, should be kada-dao, 
signifying Sanveur, De/enseur, which accords well with 'PT'l't. 

The seems to read rarao — that is. tres grand, from “ ra — 

grand,” dup'ieated, and therefore perhaps the \owel is repeated 
or “ ra, grand,” and “ re, pour ie superlatif thus, “ bras 
eleve “ re-Jrns, fort eleve.” Vide Celt. Vocal). 

Another coincidence and to conclude. A coin of Lysias has on 
the Greek side aMKHtOS — literally, “ not- vanquished.” On the op- 
posite side of the coin is the native legend which you have rendered 
“ fipatilo,” for which the Vucabulaire gives — “ ap, sans” — “ atela, 
combat, confusion.” 

The iii'tances of “ ap” being used for “ sans,” or for the Greek 
“ a privatil” ill the Celtic, are numerous, and the Zendavesta gives the 
follow ing three instances : “ apos — nposan — (ap — sans ; os — petite) — 
qui est sans enfans;” ■' apetinre — -sans mal ‘‘ apiitkar — qui ne parle 
pas, (ap — sans ; padknr — paroles.”; Vide Pchlevi Vocab. 

All this may appear to us very new, shutout a-^ weaie from access 
to numerous glosses to be found moublcriug on the sludves of every 
national library in Europe ; but we -hall cease to be surprised when 
we read that the author profosi s to have drawn liis material fiom 
such sources as '' les restes '.el’ancien Indieii, de raticieii Persan, &c. 

It remains, however, to be regretted that the voc.ibub.ry is not 
easier cf being consulted by the reader, and rtill inoie that no refer- 
ences are given to individual parsages ; for in one place, at least, he 
cites a word as belonging to the Bactrian language. 

Kotb. — V e have with pleasure inserted Ur. Swiney’s Celtic il- 
lustrations, although we hardly think it was neces.-ary to go so far 
north for an explanation of our Indo-Scvthic legends, when the San- 
scrit, in most cases at least, furnishes as close an agreement : and the 
connection of the Celtic with the latter has been traced by philologists 
with as much plausibility, as the more obvious derivation from the 
same source ot the Greek, Latin, Teutonic and other European funda- 
mental languages. Had Ur. Swiney fallen upon the following passage 
in GiuFriTH S Aninial Kingdom, order Ruminantia, page 41 1, which 
has b\ c.iance jirst met our eye, he might have found in it a wonderful 
sui>port cf hr) theory . — “ The cow is repeatedly a mv.-tical type of the 
earth in the Tem- of ancient Greece, or a form of Bhava'ni with 
the Hindus, and -till more marked in the lunar arkite worship of the 
Celtic nation.” The coincidence here with the reverses on the inferior 
Kadpliises type of coins which bear the taurine figure surmounted by 
the word OKPO, i- sutficientiy striking ; vet we cannot imagine in it 
more than an accidental similarity of words — so far, indeed, not fortuit- 
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ous that the Celtic worship of the celestial bodies may be traced in 
a general way to the ancient Mythos of Central Asia, whence the peo- 
ple themselves may have originally emanated, but from which they 
had been disconnected for ages anterior to the time of Julils CaiSAR, 
and h fortiori long before our Indo-Scvthic coins were struck. 

The legend of Col. Stacy’s last coin, aOH, has given rise to a variety 
of conjectures : — the possessor supposes it a date, — but the only way 
in which it could be thus read, as Capt. Ccnnin'GHam points out, is 
by supposing a to stand for Kma^mTos, as on the Egyptian coins, 
A OH unno 78. For ourselves we still maintain that, a.s the obverse 
legend is evidently a mere jumble of the title BACt.VEr.c BACIAEtlN, 
there can be no hesitation in pronouncing aoh a .similar jumble of 
H.MOC, rather than of any other of the known reverses, which, it will be 
remembered, do not appear until the Greek titles of the king give way 
to the indigenous appellation R-AO. On receiving the Journal des 
Savans, w e searched through M. Raocl De Rochette’s papers on the 
Honighberger and Ventura collections with avidity, to sec how he would 
read these curious legends, and were at first mortified by finding that he 
dismissed them as “ letters apparently resembling Greek” — then, as 
fit topics for ” Indiunhtei — being out of the department of his own 
studies.” In the number, for .1/ai ib3t). however, we are happy to find 
that our own readinsfA of Okro, nauaia, mao, &c. are confirnied by the 
learned Gernicui Prof.s.sor of Gottingen, M. K. Orr. Mullek ; to whom 
M. R. De Rochf.tte awards the raeiit of reading a gold com of 
Kanerkes in the Fiench cabinet which he hud lett untouched; — " le 
revers, aPaOKPO .'emble im I'ouvoir s'ex|)liqiu'r, comme I’a propose 
aussitres ingeoicuscuient M. K. Gxr. Muller, qu-' pur le mot .8,iiisL'rit 
OKPO c inibine avcc uiie Aecoiide racinc Saiiski ite. — En. 

IV. On three new Genera or snb-Genera of long-legged T/iru.-hes, with 

descriptions oj their sp'Cies. t,ij 1>. 11. Hodgson, h-ij. 

Merulid-E, Cuatehocouin-E ; Aipunemia ? Tesiii, nobis ; Tee-see of 
the .'s'ipalrse. 

Bill shorter than the bead, str.iic:ht, and with the riarcs* perfectly 
Ciiiclinc. Winns vtrv feeble, and quite rouml. Till nearly obsolete. 

Rictus and cupi-truin siii.-otii. lur-i vi-rv bt.l., slender, and quite 
smooth. Toe.s and nail-' ito ruhne, st- nJ-r. and compressed. 

1 .st Specie''. C gaiid'e tier ; i)iu..-;»e bed, nobis. Abo'C, mceinil 

grass green ; below, ■'lary o.ii ': b.ll, horn color; 1 ‘g.s, fl.sby giee ; 
iris, brown ; 3^ inches long by .lA wide : weight } oi an oz. ; -ew.s alike. 

* In Ar.)}n“>mia li.e covering of ti,r n.wes is C'»rr,ejus lu Tesiii. ir is pure 
menibr.uie. la li.e r-iim-r, ,ig.nn, tie tar»ul scuica arc appuci.t; wtAigt iu 
Testa there is no tiace of them. 
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2iicl Species. FUwivenler ; yellow-bellied, nobis. Above, grass 
green: beluw, full yellow : mask covering the face and ears, blight 
chestnut: bill, dusky above, llsshy below : legs, fleshy white: iris 
brown : size of the last : sexes alike. 

3rd Species. Albiveuter, nobis. Above, olive lirown, dotted with 
buff, below, white, each plume being largely marked la the centre 
with dusky-browii : bill, dutkv horn with a fle-shv ba-e: legs, brown : 
iris, brown : I3 inches bv / j, and J oz. in weight : tar-i rather lower 
and stouter, and bill rather stouter than in the preceding species, 
which are the typical ones. 

4th Species. Rujiuenter, nobis. Above, olive brown, as in the 
last, but less dotted : below, rufous picked out with dusky, a-- in Al- 
biventer : legs, fleshy brown : bill dusky horn: iris, brown : size of 
the last, from which this species diflers only (but pennaneutly) by 
the ruddv ground color of the inferior surface. 

Remark. These little birds have a very strong muscular stomach, 
and feed on hard grass seeds and hard minute insects. They pro- 
cure their food entirely on the ground, and live in woods e.xclusively. 
They are almost equally common in the central and lower hilly 
regions ; in the northern I have not found them. 

CaATEKOroDiN.E. Genus Larvivora, nobis. 

Bill equal to head, subcylmdric, straight and slender ; at base 
ralhiv broad- r than high, and gradually narrowed ; ridge consider- 
ably keeled : upper mandible rather longer than the lower, and 
vaguely inclined and notched. 

Rictul and nuchal hairs sm iU and feeble. Wings, tail, and nares 
a.s in Turdus, but the two former .-omewhat 1 ss developed. 

Tarsi elevate, slender, nearly smooth ; toes, all of them, compress- 
ed ; lateral fores and hind sub-equal ; exterior fore connected to 
the first joint. Nails, moderately arched and rather acute. 

1st Species. L. Cyana ; blue Larvivora, nobis. Above, full blue : 
below, bright rusty, paler and albescent towards the vent and under 
tail-co' erts : thighs, blue with white cross bars : cheeks, black : su- 
perciliaiy line, white; bill, dusky horn; legs, fleshy grey; iris, 
brown ; 6 inches long by vviiie, and oz. in weight: sexes alike. 

2nd Species. L. Brunuea ;\no\si\ Larvivora, woUis,. Above, brown : 
cheeks and --ides, rusty: below, white: bi'd, dusky horn : legs, fleshy 
grey ; in-, brown : se.ves alike : size of the last. 

Remark. These birds diflbr conspicuously from Tesiu (Swainson’s 
Aipunemia ?) by stronger wings and tail, by their less evlindne and 
less entire bill, and by their open meruline nares. They have much 
of the aspect of the Sylviadie, hut are essentially terrestrial. Do they 
not constitute the oriental type of the American .? and do 
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they not serve, in a remarkable manner, to connect the MeruUnec and 
the Crateropodina ? 

They are common to all the three region^ of Xipdl, and never quit 
the woods. They perch freely, but are usually on the ground. Their 
stom.achs are feebler than in Tesia, and tliev do not take seeds or 
gravel. From the number of insect nests and larv;e found in their 
stomachs, I have call'd the genC' Lnrviroru. 

CK.iTi;ROPoniN'.E. Paliidieota. r, /i'-.. Si/hm/n of the Nipalese. 
Habitat central and lower region,-. 

Character ; — Bill scarcely long- r than the head, .■-tout, hard, entire, 
much higher than broad, sulj-arcuaie-i tiiroughout, nltli both tips in- 
clined downwards and obtuse. Tom,,c, hevond the narcs, deeply 
locked, trenchant and scarpt internaiiv. 

Nares, meruline, but nearly or wholly hid by setaceous plimmli. 
Rictus, .smooth. Frontal and chin plumes rather riiid. \\’ings, feeble 
rounded and bowed; pumaries and tei'tiarics equal; fifth and sixth 
quills longest and sub-equal ; the tiiree fir-t conspi. uouslv cri'adatcd. 
Tail short, square, and bowed, not feeble. Tar-i \cry elevate, -lender, 
nearly or quite smooth. Toes compressed and meruline ; outer fore 
connected beyond the joint, hind sub-equal to iun.'r fore, considerablv 
less than the central fore, not depressed. Xails straightened and 
blunt; hind largest. Knees nude, tihiic plumose. 

Remark. These birds never quit tiie forests, and usually adhere to 
those parts of them which abound in tiiick low brush-wood, Thev 
seldom perch save at night, and then only on low bushes. Thev feed 
principally in swamp- and rills, upon the hard insects proper 
to such sites. Berrios and seed- they seldom or 'never touch : 
and the sand occasionally met with in their stomach- is proba- 
bly taken unintentionally. Their tongue and intestines resemble 
those of the Thrushes proper, wirli unlv a considerable increa.se 
in the length of the intestinal canal, which is sometimes 30 inches 
long. They fly so ill and are so stupid that I have seen them taken 
by a single man. They are much allied in manners and in structure 
to the Myotherine Pittce, but they appear to me, upon the whole, 
to belong to the Crateropodinte* , though I apprehend that the details 
of that sub-family call fur much further iuvestig.ition on the part of 
its able institutor. who, I am persuaded, will discover that Cinclosoma 
and Pomatorhinus constitute large and independent groups or genera, 
distinguished by' marked peculiarities both of habits and of structure. 
Species new. Paludicola Nipalensi.<i. nobis. 

Body, wings and tail, superiorly dark obscure green, -haded with 

* Richardson’s Xortli American birds, pa^e l.'ni. .\t pa^-e 4S3, Mr. SwaiN- 
sos is disposed to make Ciac/osomaand Pomatorhinus s.i'j-genei a of Cfiterojtus 
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rufous brown : quills and tail feathers more saturate : wing coverts 
with large buff drvjps at the end of each plu-n.^ ; reraiges and rectrices, 
internally dusVv : the 4 or 5 first quills of the wings paled at their 
bases on the innei web : lining of wing.“,' mixed buff and dusbv ; fore- 
head, face, neck, and bodv, b. low, browni-h rustv, picked out on the 
under tail-covert.s with bl.ickisli, and d-epened on the thighs and 
.sides into fuhous brown : nape and dorsal ii'ck, dull azure or ver- 
diter blue : chin frequently hoarv : behind each ear a triangular black 
spot, united anteallv by a gular band of the same hue : iris, brown : 
bill, duskv above, flesbv towards the commissure and inferior base : 
legs, ruddy flesh color ; nails, hornv white : size 9 to 10 inches by 
15, and 5 to 6 oz. in weight. 

N. B. Sexes e-sentiidlv alike, but the female paler; her gular 
band broken or interrupted ; and her wing coverts frequently un- 
spotted. The males, too, want these spots, e.xccpt when they are 
in full plumage : the bright brownish rusty hue of their forehead 
cheek*, and bodv below, fades to a fulvous or dull fawn color in 
winter : and the tail coverts are then immaculate. The lower belly 
and vent are paler than the breast, and frequently albescent. 


V. — Description of three new species of Woodpecker. 

By B. H. Hodgso.v, Esq. 

Hl'-mboidt asserts and Swai.nson repeats that there are no such 
fore.sts, or native tenants of the forest, as those of the New World. 
But he who has tracked the wild elephant and bison through the 
colossal avenues of the Saul (Shorea Rohusta), or the Choral and 
JhtiraD, through those of the Deoddr (Finns Deodara) of India, may 
perhaps be permitted to doubt this. If the forests of America are 
‘ lofty and interminable,’ so are those of the sub-Himalavan moun- 
tains, from the skirts of the Gangetic plain to the very edge of the 
perennial snows. The zoological treasures of India may be less 
celebr.ited than tho.se of America — carent quia vaie sacro — but it is by 
no means i>robable that they are less worthy of celebration. Swain- 
son s observation, above referred to, has reference more especially to 
the Woodpecker tribe ; in respect to which he avers that the pre-emi- 
nently typical species are e.vclusively American. But this is a mis- 
take : the ^ui)-H]malayan forests afford several such species, one of 
which rather exceeds, than falls short of, the famous ivory bill {^Picus 
principalis) of America. IMy collection of Nipalese Woodpeckers 
already embraces i 6 species, which exhibit every known modification 
of form. 1 propose at present to describe the most powerful and the 


Capra Quadrimammis, uobis, and antelope Gorab— H asdwicke. 
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feeblest of these, as well as one intermediate species ; beginning with, 
the largest and ending with the least. 

PiciANiE. Genus Picus Auctorum, sub-genus Picus, Swainson. 
Species new. Picus Sultaneus, Royal Indian Woodpecker, nobis. 

This noble bird, facile princeps among the oriental Woodpeckers, 
and second to none in the world in size, strength, and typical attributes, 
is 15 inches long by 23 wide, with a weight of from 8 to 9 ounces. 

Form. Bill 2^ inches long, a third longer than the head ; at base 
higher than broad ; the ridges sharp and sti'aight ; the sides strongly 
angulated ; the tip perfectly wedged ; extremely powerful and hard 
throughout : great lateral angle of the maxilla, extending centrally 
from the base three-fourths to the tip, where it is taken up bv two 
smaller angles proceeding ascendantiy to the cuneate point, and 
serving as ribs to fortify it* ; lower mandible wdth the sides subangu- 
lated after the manner of the upper ; its point similarly wedged, but 
with only one terminal rib instead of two. Nares, elliptic, lateral, 
closed superiorly by the ledge of the great lateral angle of the bill ; 
vaguely membraned, and more or less free from the nuchal tuft of 
plumes : orbits, nude : head, large and broad with a pointed crest : 
neck, slender and uucrested : tarsi longer than the anteal, shorter 
than the posteal, outer toe: the latter toe conspicuously the long- 
est ; the grasp extremely oblique, with the two binder toes direct- 
ed laterally outward^, and capable of being brought to the front. 
Talons very falcate, acute, and angulated beneath near the tips : 
wings, medial, reaching nearly to the centre of the tail : 5th quill 
longest: 4th and 6th sub-equal to it: 1st, three inches, and 2nd, one 
inch less the -nth: primaries plus the teitiaries, one inch. Tail, ex- 
tremely strong, moderately wedged : the six central feathers with the 
shafts bent inward*, and the webs very sjiinous ; the lateials similar 
but less strong ; the tips of the whole bifurcate. 

Color. Top of the head and lower back, carmine : upper back 
and wings, externally golden yellow : band from the eyes round the 
forehead, ruddy brown : neck, from the eyes, laterally, black ; an- 
teally and posteally, white, with five black gular stripes on the anteal 
aspect : breast black with large central drops of white, more or less 
brunescent ; rest of the body below, and lining of the wings, white, 
transversely barred with black: rectrice.s and their upper coverts, pure 

* la no other species hare I noticed more than one sub-terminal lateral 
angle ; nor is there any other, with the power this possesses, of directing the 
whole of the toes to the front. The better to shew the pre-eminence of this 
species, 1 will add to my paper the description of another belonging to the same 
sub-genus. See Pyrrhotia in the sequel. 
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black : wings internally, and the primaries wholly, blackish, with 
3, 4, or 5 ovoid white spots, ranged barwise across the inner webs of 
all the feathers Female, the same ; save that her cap is black, with a 
white drop on each plume: bill and legs slaty, with a greenish or yel- 
lowish smear ; nails dusky : iris, carmine in the male, orange-red in 
the female : orbitar skin, green in both : 1 5 inches long by 23 wide, 
and 8 to 9 oz, in weight. 

X. B. The young at first resemble the female, and the males do not 
assume their perfect plumage till the second or third year. Black is ^ 

the prevalent vjider-cfAor of the species, and may be seen, unraixed, 
beneath the carmine crest of the males, and mixed with white, dis- 
posed barwise, beneath the carmine of their lower backs. This spe- 
cies breeds once a year, in ?vlav. It moults also but once, between 
June and October, both inclusive. 'There is another Nipalese species 
scarcely distinguishaiils fioin this bv colors, and which has been 
confounded with it by those who venture to describe from one or two 
dried specimens. The two species differ, however, toto coelo in all 
typical and characteristic respects. 

Sub-genus Dbyoto.mcs. Species new : Flavigula, yellow throat, 
nobis. 

Form. Bill 1| inch, a fourth longer than the head; at base as 
bioad as high, and soft in the lower mandible ; the ridges scarcely 
straight or acute ; and the tips very imperfectly wedged : great 
lateral angles of the raa.xilla, short and raised to the level of the cul- * 

men, giving th? latter towards the base of the bill a cliaracter of 
flatness and breadth observable in no other sub-genus : nares shaped 
as in the preceding, but unprotected above by a corneous ledge, and 
usually quite hid by the nuchal tuft : orbits, nude : head, less broad 
and not crested ; neck fuller, shorter, and, with the nape, crested ^ 

posteally ; tarsus rather longer than the anteal outer toe, which is 
distinctly larger than the posteal one : the grasp almost direct ; and 
the two ])OStenor toes wholly incapable of being brought to the front, 
or even of acting laterally : talons powerful as in the last and similarly 
iinguluted beneath : wings and tail with the general characters of the df" 

last ; only rather more elongated and the latter feebler : 5th quill 
longest; 1st. 3]., and 2hd, li inches less the .5th : primaries plus ter- 
tiaiies to 14 inch: tail much pointed and conspicuously wedged. 

Cdor. Abo‘. e br.i;. ant parrot-green, duller on the top of the head, 
and merged in beov, n on the forehead: back of the neck, glossy 
silk- u yellow ; chin and throat, pale greenish yellow; neck, to the ; 

front o!,d sid..». biaek eriatn. picked out with jiure white, which co- J 
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lor occupies the bases of the plumes : body below, slaty grey with 
a green smear : wings internally, and the primaries wiiolly, igneous 
cinnamon, with five or six blackish cross bars occupying both webs of 
the primaries, but the inner webs only of the secondaries and terti- 
aries : tips of the primaries, black brown : rectrices, pure black ; lin- 
ing of the wings, whitish with black bars — the ground color tinged 
with the proximate lines : the bill, white with a plumbeous ba?e : 
feet, plumbeous or slaty blue : orbitar skin, green : sexes alike : im- 
mature birds have the chin and throat brown like the forehead : 1 4 
inches long by 21 wide, and fi to 7 ounces in weight. 

Yonxi.noe*. 

Genus or sub-genus new. Vivia, nobis. JVee-wee of the Nipalese. 

Generic character : — 

Bill shorter than the head, straight, conical and acuminated ; tip 
of the upper mandible, sub-wedged — of the lower, pointed. 

Nares rounded, and hid bv the nuchal tufts. Wings to middle of 
tail; 1st quill and sub-bastard, 2nd long, oth longest; all entire : 
primaries longer than tertiaries, inch. 

Tail medial, soft, 121-, the six centrals, even: the six laterals, 
extremely gradated : tongue and feet picine ; the anterior and pos- 
terior outer toes equal to each other and to the tarsus. 

Species new, V. Nipale/isis ; Nipalese Vivia, nobis. 

Fonn, has been accurately described in the generic character. 

Color. Above, greenish yellow, darker and duller on the head, 
dorsal neck, and ears ; below, white, tinged with yellow, and ocollut- 
ed from the chin to the breast — cross-barred thence to the tail, with 
black : two white lines down each side the head and neck, from the 
bill to the shoulders, enclosing the eyes and ears between them : 
frontal zone, pale and yellow : rectrices, the two central, black on one 
web, white on the other ; the four next wholly black ; the rest paled on 
the outer webs and tips : wings, dusky brown iuternaliy, and void of 
bars ; towards the base paled : males with a chesnut forehead, dotted 
w'ith black : females with a saturat • green forehead, concolorous with 
the upper surface of the head and neck : sexes of same size : 4 inches 
long bv 7^ wide, and j an ounce m weight. 

Remarks. These singular little birds are clearly distinguishable 
from the genus Yunjc (AuctorumJ by their Picine tongue and by the 

• With the general reader do apology will be necessary for describing the 
following little bird as a Woodpecker. The Yunxims suo-faoiily can hardly 
boast a generally-admitted independence. 

■b Alt Coe 12 are ranged in regular series, without any sign of the anoiaalous 
dispositioQ uoticeaiile in the extreme laterals of all the Ptetana. 
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structure of their wings, which also assimilates them with several of 
the smaller species of Woodpeckers. Whether they ought to be 
ranged under the genus Picummus of Temminck, I have no means of 
ascertaining. I leave my proposed new genus or sub-genus to the 
discretion of the skilful, who have access to the libraries and museums 
of Europe. 

PlCIAN,E*. 

Sub-genus Picas, Sw.AiNS0N. Species new. Pyrrhotis; crimson- 
eared, nobis. 

Form. Bill two inches long, a third longer than the head : ex- 
tremely powerful and hard throughout : at base higher than broad : 
the ridges sharp and straight: the sides strongly angulated ; the tips 
perfectly wedged; great lateral angle of the maxilla extending cen- 
trally three-fourths to the tip, where it is taken up hv a single cuneat- 
ing angle : lower mandible not angulated like the upper in its body, 
but similarly so towards its cuneate point : nares and head as in .Sa/- 
taneus, but the latter not crested : neck neither elongated nor slender ; 
void of crest : tarsi sub-equal to the auteal outer toe, which is rathcr 
larger than, or equal to, the posteal one : grasp rather oblique, the 
posteal toes being directed obliquely outwards, hut incapable of rever- 
sion to the front ; talons powerful, but only snb-angulated beneath : 
wings medial, reaching to middle of tail, gradated and formed, as in 
Sullaneus ; tail rather short, very moderately wedged ; in structure 
similar to that of Sultaneus ; orbits nude. 

Color and size. Wings, lower back, and tail, dark cinnamoneous 
of chesnut red, transversely banded with black throughout ; head, 
neck, and upper back, brown, merged more or less in dark vinous 
red ; the foreliead and chin paler, and greyish : the breast and body 
below, black brown, with narrow chesnut bars on the thigh and tail- 
coverts : behind each ear a brilliant crimson spot : bill, bright yel- 
low : orbitar skin, dusky green : iris, brown ; legs, dark slaty, smeared 
with green or yellow; nails, dusky horn: sexes alike: 12 inches 
long by 18 wide ; and 5 to 6 oz. in weight. 

Remark. Though I have ranged this bird under Swainson’s sub- 
genus Picus, the curious reader will observe that it does not wholly 
answer the definition of the group. It belongs, in fact, by its bill to 
Picus — by its feet to Chrysoptilus : and, strictly speaking, stands 
midway between the two sub-genera. The two exterior toes are, 
as nearly as may be, equal ; but the bill is neither depressed nor are 
the great lateral angles of the maxilla unequal. My principal motive 

• See the note on Sultaneus for the cause of this addendum. 
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in adding it to this paper is (as already stated) to afford an object of 
comparison with the kingly species which is first described under the 
oriental imperial style of Sultaneus. 

And, now that I have exceeded the limits originally proposed, I 
may as well add the description of another species forming a complete 
link between the three and four- toed Piciuncc. 

Genus Malacolophus ? 

Sub-genus ? 

Species new, Melanochrysos ; golden and black Woodpecker, nobis. 

Form. Bill 1^ inches long, scarcely one-fi!th longer than the 
head, at base as high as broad, neither compressed nor depressed ; 
ndge arcuated and acute, but not carinated ; great lateral angles ob- 
solete , tips faintly cuneated. 

Nares, elliptic, void of corneous ledge above, more or less denuded 
of plumes. Wings medial, to mi-.klle of tail : 1st quill, sub-bastaid ; 
2nd, long ; 4, 5, and fj, sub-equal, and longest. Tail, medial, equally 
gradated throughout, straight, lather feeble ; tips of id! its leathers 
pointed, or evanesceutly forked: tar.si, longer than the ant. al outer 
toe, which is conspicuously larger than the posteal : the inner, small 
but perfect, and furnished with a perfect nail : grasp not oblique : 
orbits nude : head w'ith a full soft crest, more or less jiomted at the 
occiput : neck simple*. 

Color and size. Chin, throat, abdominal aspect of the neck and 
the breast, black : neck, posteally, black ; lores, cheeks and lateri.l 
aspect of neck, white : ears, black, in a broad stripe from the eyes; 
upper back and wings, golden yellow ; shoulders, dusky ; lovver back, 
tuil-coverts above, and tail, black : wings internally, the same ; body 
below, while ; caji, in the males, bright sanguine; in the females, 
black, with white streaks : bill, slaty black ; iris, brown ; orbitar 
skin, dusky green : legs, clearish green : talons, dusky : 1 1 1 to 1 2 inches 
by 18 ; 4^ ounces. 

Remarks. This species in size, colors and characters, bears much 
resemblance to the Picas Shorii of Gould’s work, in which, however, 
the fourth digit is nailless and obsolete, the rump, crimson, and the 
neck and belly, as in our Sultaneus. 

I have other species serving to unite the 3 and 4-toed Wood- 
peckers by an insensible gradation. These species are closely con- 
nected with the well known Pious Viridis and Picus Canus of Europe. 

• The tipi of the lesser quills offer no peculiarity of structure, either in this 
or the preceding species. 
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VI. — Indication of a new Gem/s of Insessorial Birds. 

By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

CoNIROSTEES. LaMPROTOR.MN.® ? DeNTIROSTRES, CraTEROPODIN-E ? 
LElOxmCHAX.E ? 

Genus Ci' TiA, nobis. 

In the suite of specimens of Nipalese birds forwarded by me, three 
years ago, to the Zoological Society of London, were three or four of 
the sul)ject of the present article. 

They were marked in the imperfect list obligingly re'urned to me, 
as a “ new form nearly allied to Pastor." But, if Pastor Roseus be 
the type of that genus, I confess I cannot peiceive much resemblance 
to our bird : and, if a strong arched compressed bill, united with 
gradated wings and very strong feet, be the marks of the Crateropo- 
dina, to that sub-family, I conceive our bird should be referred, un- 
less the sub-scansorial and quasi- Parian character of its feet do not 
rather affine it with the Leiotrichante. And, certainly, its wings, tail, 
and feet have no small resemblance to those of Pteruthius, though its 
bill be totally different and formed very much upon the Timalian model. 

The true station of our bird can only be determined by a more 
accurate knowledge of its habits and economy, than I now possess, 
applied to better and fuller information than I have any means of 
here acquiring, respecting the general affinities and analogies of the 
Insessore.<. 

What adds to my difficulty in attempting to class the bird accord- 
ing to yie Stumine relations suggested to me, is, that the so called 
Pastor Trullii (very abundant in Nipal) is, in my judgment, a typical 
Oriole, whilst the Lamprotornis Spilopterus (also common here) is not 
easily referable to Te.m.minck’s genus Lamprotornis, and belongs, I 
shrewdly suspect, to the Brachypodinw of Swainson. Without further 
preface I shall now attempt to characterise our bird as the type of a 
new genus, but with the necessary prolixity resulting from hesitation 
as to its family and sub-famiiy. 

CuTiA, nobis. 

Khntya (quasi pedatnsj of the Nipalese. 

Bill, tquiil to tiic head, or less, at base as high as broad, arched 
and compressed throughout, strong, obtuse, and nearly or quite entire. 
Gulmen considerably carlnated between the nares, but not much 
produced among the soft and simple frontal plumes. 

Tomiae, erect, rather obiuse, and near to the palate. Nares, rather- 
forward, implumose, large, the aperture broad-lunate, lateral, shaded 
above by a largish nude sub-arched scale. Gape, moderate and nearly 
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smooth. Plumage, soft, simple and discomposed. Wings and tail, 
short and firm. 3th alar quill usually longest ; two first stronglv, 
two next trivially, and both sub-equally, gradated up to the 5th. Tail, 
quadrate, firm, with very long cov'erts. Tarsi, sub-elevate, verv strong, 
and nearly smooth. Anteal toes basallv nect, the outer as far as the 
joint ; lateral fores sub-equal ; central not elongated ; hind verv 
large, sub-depressed, and exceeding either of the lateral fores. Nails 
compressed, large, strong, falcate and acute. Tongue, simple, sub- 
cartilaginous, with bifid tip. Tvpe, Ci'itia Nipalensis, nobis. Nos. 
254-5 of the specimens and drawings apud Zoological Society of 
London. In order to illustrate the affinities of our bird, I proceed to 
compare it with Pastor Roseus and with Lamprotornis Spilopterus. 

In Pastor Roseus, as in all the typical Pastors in my possession, the 
bill is longer than the head, straight, conico-cvlindric, and softish 
towards the base. Its base is angulated, and the plumes of its head 
carried forwards to the anteal end of the nares, are pointed, glossed 
and elongated. The ample and pointed wings have the 1st quill 
rudimentary, the 2nd long, and sub-equal to the 3rd, which is always 
the longest. The tarsi are considerably lengthened and heavily scaled. 
The toes have the laterals equal ; the hind rather less, and the central 
fore considerably elongated. The outer fore toe has a basal con- 
nexion ; the inner none. The nails, though large and by no means 
blunt, are neither curved nor acuminated in any special or signific int 
degree. In Lamprotornis Spilopterus the wings are precisely similar 
to those of Pastor Roseus. The bill of Lamprotornis — which is scarcely 
longer than the head, uniformly sub-arched and not angulated — so fur 
agrees with that of our Cilia. But its base is depressed, wiulst for- 
wards it has only a slight compression and siib-cylindric outline. It 
is, besides, sharply pointed, saliently notched, a.i.l its trenchant tine 
tomisE are deeply interlocked. 

Carry these peculiarities a little fuitlier and you have the bill of 
Chloropsis, the birds of which genus furtlicr agree with Lamprotornis 
Spilopterus almost entirely in the nature of their food, and the struc- 
ture of their tongues and stomachs. 

On the other hand, the harder, blunter, more solid and compressed 
bill of Cutiu, united as it is with a simple tongue, a subtriturating 
stomach, and a diet consisting of hard seeds and hard insects, would 
affine our bird to PomuLorhiaus and its alii s, but for the scansorial 
feet. In Lamprotornis Spilopterus the narcs are still round and short, 
though there be somewhat more approach to a nude, membranous 
tect than in Pastor Roseus. In Lamprotornis, the lower tarsi, rather 
than the structure of the feet, seem to indicate les^ terrestrial habit? 
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than those of Ciitia ; for, in the former, the anteal digits are freer, 
and the lateral ones shorter in proportion to the central and to the 
hind one, than in the latter ; whilst the nails have rather less than 
more of the Parian attributes. Lastly, the pointed and burnished 
feathers on the head of Lamprotornis Spilopterus are wholly wanting 
in our bird. I i Spilopterus they seem to intimate relationship with 
the Stares. Nor is the intimation unrequired by those who claim 
such fellow'ship for this bird, in as much as its habits and essential 
structure savour more contrast than similitude with the Sturnidee. 

As for our Cillia, amidst all its anomalies (so to speak, w'ith refer- 
ence to one’s own ignorance) of structure, there is certainly some- 
thing Sturnine in its aspect ; and by certain peculiarities of its feet 
and wings, as well as by its variegated plumage, it bears some resem- 
blance to Stur/iella, a genus “ leading directly to the true Starlings." 

Species new. C. Kipalensis, nobis ; Nipalese Cutia, nobis. Habitat, 
central and northern regions; adheres to the forests, feeding on hard 
insects and on seeds. Gregarious and arboreal. 

Color and size. Male, above, brilliant rusty yellow, with jet-black 
remiges and rectrices. Cap, and a large apert central portion of the 
wings slaty ; the former confined all round, by a black band pro- 
ceeding through the eyes from the nares. Below, from chin to legs, 
pure white ; from legs inclusively to tail-coverts, flavescent : the 
flanks broadly cross-barred with black : a spot of the same hue at the 
base of the maxilla : most at the alar qmlls and the lateral tail fea- 
thers, tipped with white : lining of wings, and wings internally and 
basally, albescent : bill, above blackish, below plumbeous ; legs orange 
yellow : iris, brown ; 7 to 7| inches long by lOj to 11 wide: bill ^ J : 
tarsus 1 ; central toe U, hind The female is a trifle less in 

size. Her mantle is variegated by longitudinal black drops : and her 
cheek band is brown Instead of black, especially on the ears. 


VII. — Nest of the Bengal Vulture, (Vultur Bengalensis ;J with obser- 
servations on the power of scent ascribed to the Vulture tribe. By 
Lieutenant i. Hutton. e 

On the 8th December, 18,‘33, I found four vultures’ nests in a large 
barkat tree, near the village of Futtehgnrh, on the road from Nee- 
much to Mhow. These nests were of great thickness, and were con- 
structed of small branches and twigs, mived with dead leaves ; three 
of them contained each one egg. of a large size, and quite white. The 
fourth nest was occupied by a solitary young one, just hatched, and 
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thinly clad, or rather sprinkled over with a short down of an ashy 
color. Near this tree were two others, on each of which were three 
or four similar nests, but as they were difficult of access, I did not 
ascertain their contents. 

Deeming the little one too young to take from the nest, I ordered 
my servant, who had climbed the tree, to leave it there, intending to 
take it, if not flown, on my return from Mhow, whither I was then 
proceeding. On the '.list of the same month 1 returned to the spot, 
and finding the bird still in the nest, ma !e a prize of it and bore it 
away to mv tent. The old vultures offered not the slightest resistance, 
but sat stupidly watching the robbery we were committing. 

On offering the young vulture raw meat, it fed greedily, and gave 
me reason to believe that it would be no difficult task to rear it, since 
it proved willing enough to feed. 

I was much astonished to see the little progress it had made in 
^ growth and plumage, since 1 discovered it, a period of thirteen days, 

' in which time most of the smaller birds would have been nearly ready 
to leave the nest ; whilst wy gluttonous friend had not even the 
smallest symptom of a feather. The whole bird was clothed with a 
light cinereous down, except on the neck, where it was partly bare, 
being in patches. The lore and round the eyes naked and livid ; 
the eyes small and iridcs dark ; cere and beak, black ; legs and feet 
leaden black ; claws black. It had no power to stand on its legs, 
owing to the great weight of the body. 

After feeding, or when hungry, it emitted a fractious peevish cry, 
like a sleepy child. 

I placed it in a basket with some straw to keep it warm, and thus 
took it to Neemuch. 

When about three weeks old, the pale cinereous down with winch 
it had at first been clothed, gave place to a down i f a much darker 
color, the head alone retaining its first clothing. At a month old, or 
rather thirty-three days from the time I first discovered it, the prime 
and secondar)^ quills, greater wing covert®, scapulars, tail feathers, and 
a few feathers on the upper part of the back near the neck, made their 
appearance, but their growth was extremely slow, being very little ad- 
vanced four or five days after. The bird was still unable to stand, for, 
although his strength had increased, the weight and increase of bulk of 
the body still rendered his legs of no use. Once or twice on placing 
him on the ground, he swallowed several large stones, about the size 
of a sparrow’s egg, and these I found voided three days afterwards in 
the basket which served him for a nest. In a week’s time the prime 
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quills grew to an inch and a half long. The size of the body increased 
rapidly, and the bird supported itself on the knee joints, but could 
not yet stand af forty days old. 

Its appetite became now no easy matter to satisfy, a pound of 
flesh at a meal being thought nothing of. At six weeks old the 
ruff round the neck was clearly discernible, and the quills of the wings 
were about three inches long. The top and hind part of the head 
began also to lose the soft thick down which had hitherto clothed it, 
and presented a naked bluish skin. 

On the 20th January it stood upright for the first time, being 
about forty-three or forty-four days old. 

At two months old, the back, shoulders, wings, lower part of the 
neck above, rump and tail were clothed with dark brown feathers, 
approaching to black ; the thighs were still only clothed with down, 
as also the sides and belly. The ruff was thickly formed and com- 
posed of very narrow brown feathers ; the breast partly clothed with 
narrow pendant feathers of a lighter brown and with the shaft whitish. 
Head closely covered with a fine soft woolly dowm of an ashy 
whiteness, which had again sprung up. Crop covered with pale 
brownish down. Legs greyish lead color. 

It was now' so tame, as to become a perfect nuisance ; for no sooner 
did it see any person, than it ran towards them screaming and flap- 
ping its long wings, with the head bent low, and neck drawn in to- 
wards the body, often pecking at the feet of the person thus inter- 
cepted. Many were the thumps and kicks the luckless bird received 
from the servants, who most cordially detested him. as their bare 
feet were often assailed and cut with the sharp blows of his curved 
beak. Still, through good and evil, he remained with us, roosting at 
night sometimes on the top of my bungalow, and at other times 
wandering to some of the neighbors. Often did I wish that he would 
take unto himself the wings of the morn and flee away ; for he never 
entered the house without making it so offensive as to be scarcely 
bearable. Yet, having brought the evil upon myself, I was bound 
to bear it with patience, and at length when I almost began to despair 
of ever getting rid of him, he deserted his usual haunts on the 10th 
May. being then five months old, and, I am happy to say, I saw him 
no more. 

I once shot a pair of adult birds, male and female, which were 
sitting with many others of the same kind, seemingly half gorged, 
over the carcass of a dead cow ; — the ball passed through the head 
of the female, into the neck of the male, and thus afforded me a good 
opportunity of examining them together. 
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The plumage of the male is dark brown above, deepest on the 
wings and tail ; under parts of a lighter shade of brown, the shaft and 
middle of each feather being dashed with a dirty white, or buff co- 
lored streak ; — head and neck of a dirty livid color, and destitute 
of feathers, but scattered over with short hairs ; at the bottom of the 
neck a ruff of long, narrow and pointed feathers ; the crop covered 
over with short brown feathers, and slightly overhanging the breast. 
Bill strong and black at the end, but paler at the base ; nostrils 
lateral ; irides dark hazel ; legs thick and blackish ; claws black and 
strong and not much hooked. 

Length 2 feet 7^ inches ; breadth 7 feet 5^ inches. 

The female in length was 3 feet 1 inch, and in breadth 7 feet 7^ 
inches ; — the plumage above is much lighter, being of a buff or pale 
fawn-colored brown ; under parts of a dirty white ; irides dark hazel ; 
bill strong and dark at the end, but of a greenish livid color at the 
base; — the claws are longer and more hooked than in the mile. 

The native name is Giddh. 

This is the Bengal Vulture {Vullur BengalensU) of authors ; — it 
is gregarious to the full extent of the word, not only flying and feed- 
ing in flocks, but also building its nests in company. 

The male bird above described, rather exceeds the size given by 
Latham and Colonel Svkbs. 

In Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History is a long dispute 
between Mr. Watbrton, the author of “ Wanderings in South Ame- 
rica,” and Audubon, the American Ornithologist, respecting the re- 
markable powers of smell so long ascribed to the V’ulture tribe. 
The latter gentleman, backed by several friends, maintains that sight 
alone conducts the Vulture to his prey, and he relates a number of 
experiments which be tried in A^nerica relative to this subject. Mr, 
Waterton, on the other hand, ridicules these experiments, anJ brings 
forward much to invalidate them, and in favor of the old notion. It 
had perhaps, however, been better if these gentlemen had borne iu 
mind the saying ‘‘ medio tutissimus ibis,” and allowed due weight to 
both these senses combined. 

The view which either party takes of the subject, will be gathered 
best from Mr. Watbrton’s own words, which 1 transcribe from the 
39th No. of the Magazine : — 

“ The American philosophers have signed a solemn certificate that 
they feel assured that the two species of vultures which inhabit the 
United States, are guided to their food altogether through their sense 
of sight and not that of smell : — I, (Waterton) on the contrary, say 
« 2 
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that all vultures can find their food through the medium of their olfac- 
tory nerves, though it be imperceptible to the eve.” 

This is said with reference to an article in No. 38 of the same 
Alagazine, signed by several scientific men in America, stating it to 
be their opinion, “ that they (the vultures) devour fresh as well as 
putrid food of any kind, and that they arc iruuled to their food alto- 
gether through their sense of sight and not that of smell.” 

On this subject it appears to me that the parties, like the dispu- 
tants in the fable of the Chamelion, “ both are right and both are 
wrong,” as I think may be shewn from the arguments on either side, 
and also from an experiment I made myself at Neemiich. Mr. Watbr- 
TO.M affirms that the vultures of the United States never feed on 
other than putrid carcasses, while his opponents declare that they feed 
alike on fresh and putrid substances. 

Our Indian Vultures decidedly feed as readilv on a recently de- 
ceased animal, as on a putrifyiitg one, and I have repeatedlv seen 
flocks of the Bengal vultures at ^ eemuch sf|uabbling over the carcass 
of a camel or an ox, which bad not been dead more than a few hours, 
and which was as yet perfectly fresh. 

Sight alone in these cases guided them to their prey. The young 
bird above described was always fed with fre.sh raw meat. 

This does not, however, by any means prove that the vulture is 
deficient in the powers of smelling carrion. The effluvium from 
any decomposing body, being, as Mr. Waterton observes, lighter 
than common air, naturally rises on high, and a flock of vultures 
soaring above, and coming in contact with a tainted current, receive 
warning that a banquet awaits them on earth, causing them to search 
about in every direction for the desired object, in the same manner 
as a dog would do. 

It often happens that an animal dies in some thick covert where 
the vultures cannot discover it, until the vapour arising from the de- 
composing body warns them that food is near, and excites them to a 
closer search. Thus, having caught the tainted current of air, the 
bird wheels round and round in decreasing circles as the scent grows 
stronger, until at length it alights on some tall tree near the spot, 
or p„h,.p. on the ground, casting its piercing glances on all sides, in 
the hope ot d-covenng the .savoury morsel, which, if perceived, is 
mstantly attacked to.dii and nail.” 


It may very po-«ibly haj.pen, however, that the vulture after hav- 
ing toUowed the attractive o.lour to the regions of earth, mav yet be 
unable to discover the object from which it proceed., and after having 
. I vam endeavoured to bles. his longing sight, and still more longing 
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appetite with the rich and tantalizing morsel, be compelled reluctantljf 
to quit the perfumed spot. 

Thu= the faculties of sight and scent are both necessary to enable 
the vulture to discover its prey, — sometimes sini;ly, as when it is 
fresh, — sometimes combined, as when it is decayed and hidden. 

Thus 1 should pronounce the power of scent in these birds, although 
strongly developed, to be in aid of sight, and it may be deemed a 
secondary and auxiliary means of discovering food. 

The following experiment I tried at. Neemurh. A recently killed 
dog was encased in a coarse canvas bag, and hung up in a large bar- 
kat tree, so that no bird soaring above could possibly see it. On the 
morning after, I went to reconnoitre, and saw a number of vultures 
sitting on the upper branches of the tree, and on some of the neigh- 
boring ones, of which there might be about a dozen. These birds 
were not, however, attracted to the spot by any effluvium from the 
dog, as it was still quite fresh, — but they had resorted there to roost 
the evening before, and had not as yet aroused themselves from their 
lethargy. 

On the fourth day I again repaired to the spot and found about 
twenty vultures sitting on the tree, all of them being on that side, 
directly over the body of the dog, which had now become very offen- 
sive ; — there were also several vultures soaring aloft in wide circles 
above the tree, one of them every now and then descending and 
alighting. Not one bird was to be seen on any of the neighboring 
trees, — nor on anv part of the chosen tree, excepting that immedi- 
ately over the carcass. Tiiat these birds were not roosting, is proved 
from the hour of the day being eleven ; — and besides on the morning 
that I saw them at roost, they were scattered over the whole top of 
the tree, which is an enormous barkat or banyan tree, — as well as on 
some of the adjoining ones, while on this forenoon they were confined 
to the tree, and also the one portion of the tree in which the putrid 
carcass of the dog was concealed. 

I therefore conjecture that the smell of the decomposing body had 
mounted on high, and the vultures wheeling above had come in con- 
tact with the savoury vapour, soaring round in wide circles in hope 
of espying the object from which the scent that told of prey pro- 
ceeded. 

Seeing nothing below, but still smelling the putrid carcass, they 
had gradually narrowed their flight, until they alighted on tlie iden- 
tical tree in winch lay the hidden banquet. Thus 1 coiieliido that the 
powers of ^cent in these birds ha? be-.n ascribe i to tl.cni, i:-. tratli, and 
that it i.s this faculty wiii.-h give? them liaticc of the prey awaiting 
them and induces tliem to s arch witii kee.i and e.igei glaiicei over 
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the earth, until the eye rests on the precise spot. It is therefore their 
acute faculty of scent, combined with their keenness of vision, which 
directs the vulture tribe to their prey. 

Thus I think I have shewn that the three points in dispute, re* 
specting the vultures of the United States are not applicable either to 
the Indian or Bengal vultures*, both of which are gregarious, both 
feed on fresh as well as putrid substances, and both discover their 
prey by the combined faculties of scent and sight. 


VIII. — Notes taken at the post-mortem examination of a Musk Deer. 

By A. Campbell, Esq., Nipdl Residency, Jane 24, 1834. 

[Addressed to J. T. Pearsojt, Esq., Curator, Asiatic Society.] 

I have the pleasure to send you, for the museum of the Asiatic 
Society, a very perfect skin (head and feet included) of the Thibetan 
Musk Deer, as well as of the PFah of the Bhotiahs, Ailurus Ful- 
gens of the zoologists, and hope they may reach you in the same 
perfect state they are now in. The musk has been a full grown male, 
and a large one too. The natives of Nipdl make a marked distinction 
between the Trans-Himalayan animal, and the Cacharya one, or that 
which inhabits the country along the foot of the snows on this side of 
the great snowy mountains ; ranking the musk of the former much 
higher than that of the latter variety. The specimen now sent is of the 
Trans-Himalayan animal. The notes appended are of the Cis-Himdlayan 
one. Through the kindness of Mr. Hodgson, I have had opportunities 
of examining specimens of both animals, but without observing any 
important difference between them. The musk pod of the Thibetan 
animal is covered with short close hair, while that of the Cachar one 
is clothed with very long hair, and hangs more loosely from the 
belly. I believe the musk of both, when unadulterated, to be much 
alike, and that the superficial value attached to the Thibetan animals’ 
produce, arises from the circumstance of its being less frequently 
impregnated with foreign substances, for the purpose of increasing 
its weight and bulk, than the Cachar article. The pods, as they are 
found in the market, whether Thibetan or Cacharya, vary a good deal 
in appearance, and hence the general division of them above noted 
is subdivided ; the thinner skinned ones being called Kdghazi, or 
papery, the thicker skinned ones Ganauta. 

* Indian Vulture, ViMur Indicus . — Bengal Vulture, Vultiir Bengalensit. 
Of the habits of the Pondicherry Vulture {V. Ponticerianus) I know little. 
They are generally seen singly or in pairs, — never I believe in flocks. (?) Do they 
in the East, hold the place and habits of the king of the Vultures of the West ’ 
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You will readily observe that the anatomical notes are very incom- 
plete, and that they have been copied “ in the rough" as made at the 
dissection ; but their accuracy, and the interesting nature of the 
animal they appertain to, may nevertheless render them acceptable 
to the curious in such matters. 


A musk deer (Cacharyd) male, mature. — Length from vent to 
occiput 2 feet inches : occiput to snout 7 inches : tail a mere 
rudiment. 1^ inch long, terminating in a tuft of hair like a shaving 
brush. The anus surrounded by a ring of soft hairs, the skin under 
which is perforated by innumerable small pores secreting an abomi- 
nably offensive stuff ; pressure brings out the stuff liquid, like 
melted honey. Scrotum round, and naked ; space between it and 
anus naked, also for a small space towards the groins. Penis 3;J 
inches long, terminating in the nnusk bag, which is in this animal 
globular, a little flattened on the surface towards the ground — 1^ 
inch in diameter either way, and thickly covered with long hairs ; 
it is pendent from the belly, not like the Bhotiah musk deer examined 
last year, in which it was bound up to the abdominal parietes. At 
the centre of the musk hag is a circular hole, large enough to admit 
a lead pencil ; its edges are naked and moist. At the posterior 
margin of this hole is the orifice of the penis. The penis is, in fact, 
terminated by the musk bag, which might be called correctly the 
preputial bag. The bag is composed of two distinct membranes, 
apparently unconnected with one another, except at the margin of 
the circular external hole. The external membrane is vascular and 
strong, the internal one is silvery, shining, and not vascular : it 
resembles the retina of the eye, as it is seen on dissecting the eve 
from without. The inner membrane which forms the cavitv of the 
bag is lined internally with a few scattered hairs. The musk is soft, 
of a reddish brown color, and granular : its appearance and con- 
sistence is precisely that of moist ginger-bread. Around the margin 
of the hole of the bag is a circle of small glandular-looking bodies, 
more numerous towards the side of the penis, (the posterior margin.) 
The flesh of the animal is dark red, and not of musky smell. Bladder 
very large, 6 inches long, 2| broad. The liver flat, one lobe only, 
with a cleft in its margia at the attachment of the central ligament. 
Length of liver from left to right 6^ inches, from anterior to inferior 
aspect inches thick : at its extreme right one inch, at its extreme 
left half an inch. Gall-bladder oval-shaped, pendulous from right half 
of liver, three inches long, 2^ in diameter. The gaU duct penetrates 
the intestine 2^ inches from the pylorus of last or fourth stomach. 
Spleen thin, four inches long, 2| broad. Kidneys uniiobed, not sul- 
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cated on theii' surface, inch Ions', one inch broad. Stomachs four, 
in all respects ruminant. The large bag, or first stomach, mean 
length 8 inches, breadth 6 inches. Entire length of intestines 40 
feet. From the pylorus to caecum 2S feet, from caecum to vent 1 2 
feet. One caecum 13 inches long, and 2 inches in diameter. The 
small intestines, which are round and thread-like, as well as the larger 
ones, are very thin coated ; average diameter of large ones near the 
rectum 2 inches. Right lung the larger, three-lobed ; left lung 
three-lobed also, a small centre lobe of which lies below the apex of 
the heart. Heart 3 inches long, 2 in diameter. 

Another Musk Deer, May 28, 1635. 

No branches from the arch of the aorta. The ascending aorta one 
inch from the arch, gives off, first, a common trunk, immediately 
divided into the left subclavian and left vertebral — second, 2^ inches 
higher : it (the aorta) divides into two branches ; viz. the right 
cephalic, and the common trunk of the right subclavian and right 
vertebral. 

The os hyoides is formed of a small centre body and two horns, 
each of the two pieces having a posteriorly directed process for inser- 
tion into the head of the thyroid cartilage. The cornua are articulated 
with a small process of the temporal bone below the meatus audito- 
rius. The larynx one inch long. The trachea to the first branch 
given otf, (which is on the right side) eigist inches long ; one inch 
furtlier on it divides at once into four branches, the first branch voes 
to the highest of the four lobes of the right lung. The cartilaginous 
lings of the trachea incomplete behind. 

Dimensions of the “ Wah" of the Bhotiahs. 

AUurns Fulgens, or male, mature. 

From snout to tip of tail, 37;J inches. 

From the sole of fore foot to superior crest of scapula, 9^ ins. 

From foramen magnum to snout, taken with callipers, 5^ inches. 

Length of tail 6 inches. 

From first cervical vertebra, to first vertebra of the tail, 16| inches. 

Greatest circumference of head round the angle of the jaw, 10 ins. 

Length of humerus, 5 inches. 

Length of fore-arm, 4^ inches. 

From wrist to tip of middle finger, 2^ incUes. 

Length of femur, 4^ inches. 

Length of tibia, and fibula, 5^ inches. 

From heel to tip of middle toe, 4| inches. 

Girth round lower part of thorax, 12 inches. 

From anterior edge of the orbit to tip of snout, 1| inches. 

From external opening of the ear to the tip of the nose, 3| ins. 
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IX . — Some account of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 
with the journals and routes of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava ; taken from Burmese documents. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Burney, Resident in Ava. 

The chronicles of the kings of Prome, Pagan, and Ava, which are 
comprised in 38 volumes, and brought down to the year 1823, contain 
accounts of several disputes and wars between those sovereigns and 
the emperors of China. Tagaung, the original seat of empire on the 
Eruwadi, is said to have been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese 
before the birth of Christ. In the reign of Phyu'-zo-di', the third 
king of Pagan, who reigned between A. D. 1 66 and 24 1 , the Chinese 
tfre said to have invaded his kingdom with an immense army, over 
which that king obtained a great victory at a place called Ku-thdm-bl ; 
but neither the date nor the cause of this war is given. The 42nd 
king of Pagan, Anor.v-tha Mengj-zo, who reigned between A. D. 
1017 and 1059, invaded Chinn, — in what year is not mentioned, — for 
the purpose of obtaining possession of one of Gaodama’s teeth ; 
which is said, however, to have refused to quit China. This king 
had a meeting with the emperor of China, and the two sovereigns 
lived together for three months, but at what place is not mentioned. 
During An6ra-tha'-z6’s residence in China, the emperor daily sup- 
plied him with food dressed in various gold and silver vessels, which, 
on the departure of the king, he is said to have delivered to the 
emperor of China’s religious teacher, with directions to dress food 
in them daily, and make offerings of it to Gaudama's tooth. This 
proceeding induced many succeeding emperors of China to demand 
the presentation of the same kind of vessels from the kings of Pagan 
and Ava, as tokens of their tributary subjection to China. In the 
year 1281, during the reign of Nara-thi-ha-pade', the 52nd king 
of Pagan, the emperor of China sent a mission to demand such gold 
and silver vessels as tril)ute ; but the king having put to death the 
whole of the mission, a powerful Chinese army invaded the kingdom 
of Pagan, took the capital in 1 284, and followed the king, who had 
fled to Bassein, as far as a place on the Eruwadi below Prome called 
Taroup-mii, or Chinese point, which is still to be seen. The Chinese 
array was then obliged to retire in consequence of a want of supplies ; 
but in the year 1300, Kr6'ZUA, the son of the above-mentioned king 
of Pagan, having been treacherously delivered by his queen into the 
hands of three noblemen, brothers, who resided at Myen-zain, a town 
lying to the southward of Ava, and who forced the king to become 
a priest and assumed the sovereignty themselves, another Chinese 
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army came down and invested Myen-zain, for the purpose of assisting 
and re-establishing the king Kt6-zija. The rebel nobles applied for 
advice to a priest, who recommended them, apparently as a taunt, 
to consult tumblers and rope-dancers. Some of that profession were, 
however, sent for, and they, whilst exhibiting their feats before the 
three nobles, repeated as customary words of no meaning, a sentence 
like the following ; “ There can be no dispute when no matter for 
dispute remains.” The nobles seized upon these words, and applv- 
ing them to their own case, observed. If king Ky6-zoa is killed, the 
royal line, which the Chinese have come to restore, will be extinct. 
Accordingly, they cut off the king’s head and showed it to the 
Chinese, who then proposed to retire, if the nobles would send some 
presents to their emperor. _The nobles agreed, but upon condition" 
that the Chinese army should first dig a canal ; and the Chinese 
generals, to shew the immense numbers of their army, dug in one 
day, between sunrise and sunset, a canal 4900 cubits long, 14 broad 
and 14 deep, which canal near Myen-zain is still in existence*. The 
Burmese chronicles further state, that the little pieces of skin, which 
the spades and other instruments the Chinese used when digging 
this canal had peeled off their hands and feet, being afterwards 
collected, were found to measure ten baskets full, well pressed down ! 
In the reign of king Ky6-zua', the nine Shan towns on the frontiers 
of China, Maing~m6, Ho-thd, La-tha, &c. are said to have been sepa- 
rated from the empire of Pagan. 

In the year 1412, during the reigpi of Mbni-gaung, the first king 
of Ava, the Shan chief of Thein-ni, whose father had been defeated 
and killed that year when marching with a force to attack Ava, invit- 
ed the Chinese to come and aid him against the Burmese, whilst 
they were besieging the city of Thein-ni. The king of Ava’s son, who 
commanded the Burmese army, hearing of the approach of the 
Chinese, advanced and lay in wait for them in a wood, from which, 
as soon as the Chinese came up, the Burmese sallied forth and 
attacked them, and destroyed nearly the whole of their army. In 
the following year, during the same king of Ava's reign, and whilst 
almost the whole of the Burmese army were absent engaged in a 
war with the Talains in lower Pegu, another Chinese army entered 
the kingdom of Ava, and actually invested the capital, demanding 
the liberation of the families of two Shan chiefs, the lords or gover- 
nws of Maun-toun and M6-kay. These chiefs having committed 
some aggression near Myedu, a town in the king of Ava's dominions, 

* It is called Theng-due-myanng, and communicates with the ZA river, and is 
need for the irrigation of paddy lands. 
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a Burmese army had gone and attacked and defeated them. They 
had escaped into China, but their families had been captured and 
brought to Ava. The king of Ava refused to surrender the families 
of the chiefs, and the Chinese general, after besieging Ava for a 
month, found his army so much distressed from want of provisions, 
that he was induced to send in to the king a proposition, to have the 
dispute between the two nations decided by single combat between 
two horsemen, one to be selected on either side. The king agreed, 
and selected as his champion a Talain prisoner named Tha-mbin- 
PARAN. The combat took place outside of Ava in view of the Chinese 
army and of the inhabitants of Ava who lined its walls. Ihe Talain 
killed the Chinese, and, decapitating him, carried the head to the king. 
The Chinese army then raised the siege, and retreated into China, 
without the families of the Shan chiefs. 

In the year 1442, during the reign of Bhurbn-Narapadi, also 
called Du-pa-y6un-day-aka, king of Ava, the Chinese again sent a 
mission to demand vessels of gold and silver, which they declared 
An6ra-t'ha-z6, king of Pagan, had presented as tribute. On the 
king refusing, the Chinese again invaded the kingdom in the vear 
1443, and now demanded, that Tho-ngan-bua, the Shan chief of 
Mo-gaung, should be surrendered to them. This person, together with 
an extensive kingdom belonging to him, had been conquered by the 
Burmese in 1442, and the Chinese, who styled him the chief of 
Maing:-m6, apparently from the circumstance of a territory of that 
name on the Shue-li river having been comprised within his domini- 
ons, are stated to have been at war with him for several years, when 
the Burmese conquered him. The king of Ava advanced with a 
strong force above Ava to oppose the Chinese, and drove them back 
to M6:-wun*. The Chinese again invaded Ava in the year 1445, and 
the king again proceeded up the Erdwadi to oppose them with a 
large force ; but before the two armies met, some of the Burmese 
officers persuaded their king, that as the Chinese would never desist 
invading his dominions until Tho-noan-bua was surrendered to them, 
it would be better to comply with their wishes. The ling then 
returned to Ava with his army, and on the Chinese following and 
investing the city, he agreed to surrender Tho-noan-bua', but upon 
condition that the Chinese army should first go and bring under 
subjection Ya-nii-theng, a town lying to the southward of Ava, which 
was then in a state of rebellion. The Chinese consented, and after 
taking Ya-ml-theng and delivering it over to a Burmese force which 
had accompanied them, they returned to Ava, when Tho-noan-bc.v 

• Chinese, Lone - tehnen . 
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killed himself by poison. The king, however, sent his body to the 
Chinese, who are said, after embowelling it and putting a spit through 
it and roasting it dry, to have taken it with them to China. 

In the same king of Ava's reign, in the vear 1449, the Chinese 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take possession of Mo.'-gaung and 
Mo:-nhyin, which were at that time considered as portions of the 
Burmese Empire, and the king is said to have made a very handsome 
present in silver to the then Ts6:-bwah of Mo:-gaung named Tho- 
ktkin-bua', and his younger brother Tho-pout-boa, for defeating 
the Chinese invading armv. 

In the year 1477. in the reign of Maha-Thi'-ha-thu'-ta, king of 
Ava, a Talain champion who had lately received the title of Thambin- 
PABAN, offered, if liis master the king of Pegu would entrust him with 
40,000 men and a favorite elephant, to march beyond Ava to Khan-ti 
on the frontiers of China, and there set up an iron post as the boun- 
dary of the Talain empire. The king of Pegu acquiesced, and Tha- 
MEiN-PARAN Succeeded in reaching Khan-ti and marking the boun- 
dary : but on his return towards Pegu, he was attacked near Ya-nil. 
theng by a Burmese force, defeated and taken prisoner to Ava. The 
emperor of China, as soon as he heard of Tha-mejn-paran’s pro- 
ceeding, sent a force to remove the boundary mark, and the Chinese 
general, after effecting this object, sent a mission to the king of 
Ava, to demand gold and silver cooking vessels as before. The king 
refused, but agreed, on a proposition again made by the Chinese, 
that the right of China to those tributary tokens should be decided 
by a single combat between two horsemen, one to be selected by 
either nation. The king accordingly selected as his champion the 
Talain prisoner, Tha-mkin-paran, who defeated the Chinese cham- 
pion, and the Chinese array again retreated to China. A strong 
suspicion as to the veracity of the Burmese historian will be excited, 
when it is known that not only this dispute also between China and 
Ava was decided by single combat, but the name and description of 
the Burmese champion were the same on this occasion as in that 
before related, in the annals of the king Mbn:-gaung the first. 

In the year 1562, TsHEN-BTo’-MrA-rKN, (lord of manv white ele- 
phants,) the great king oi Pegu, after conquering Ava, Mo:-gaung, Zen- 
may, Thein-ni, &c. sent a large array to the frontiers of China, and 
took possession of the nine Shan towns (Kd-Shan-yyi or K6-pyi-daung), 
Maing-mii* , Tsi guen, Ho-thd, Ld-thd, Md-nd, Tsan-dd, M6;-wan, 

•The Sbans, who nse the Burmese character, wiite A/aiay, but pronounce 
the combination Mdng, which is their terra for a town and province. The 
Burmese, hence, derive the words which they apply to Shan towns, Main, 
Maing, and Mo. 
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Kaing:-mah ; and Maing:-Lyin or Maing:-Lyi, all of which, with the 
exception of Kaing-mah, are now, and apparently were at that time, 
under the dominion of China. The chief of Md:-meit, then subject to 
Pegu, had complained, that the inhabitants of those nine Shan towns 
had committed some aggression on his territory, and the emperor of 
China, it is said, declined to assist those towns when attacked by the 
king of Pegu's army, because they had been once subject to the kings 
of Pagan. The Pegu army, after conquering the country, built monas- 
teries and pagodas, and established the Buddhist religion there in its 
purity. 

In the year 1601, Nvauno Men:-dara'h, kingof ./4ca, after re-build- 
ing the city, and re-establishing the kingdom of Ava, which tlie 
Peguers had destroyed, proceeded with a large force agaiiut the 
Ts6:-buah of Ba-mu*, who had taken advantage of the downfal of tl)e 
extensive Pegu empire left by Tshen-btu'-mva-ten, and set himself 
up as an independent chief. On the approach of the king, the chief 
of Ba-m6 called Tho-tsein, fled to Yunan, and the king after taking 
Ba-m6, advanced beyond Maing-Tein, and sent his son. the heir 
apparent, close to Yunan with a message to the Chinese governor, 
threatening to attack him if he refused to surrender the fugitive 
chief. The governor made a reference to the emperor of China, who 
directed the chief to be surrendered, observing, that he was a subject 
of Ava, and that if the Chinese protected him their territory would 
be disquieted. The chief of Ha-mo was killed in an attempt to make 
his escape, but his corpse with his wife and children was sent to the 
prince of Ava by the governor of Yunan, and taken tO the king, who 
appointed another Ts6:-buah of Ba-m6, and returned to Ava. Some 
Burmese historians state, that the fugitive chief of Ba-mo took poison 
and killed himself ; but the account above given is taken from the 
edition of the Royal Chronicles, revised under the orders of the present 
king of Ava. 

In the year 1658, during the reign of MENo:-YE'-rANDA-MBiT, also 
called NoA-DAT-nATAKA, king of Ava, Youn-lhi' (Du Halds’s Yono- 
lir), who had been set up as emperor in the southern provinces of 
China, having been attacked by the Tartars from the north, came 
down to M6:-myin (Chinese Yheng y e-chow), and sent a message to 
the Ts6:-buah of Ba-md, saying that he would reside at Ba-m6 and 
present 100 uisst of gold to the king of Ava. The T86:-baah replied, 

• The Burmese write this same JBaH-mu, although they pronounce it Ba-mo. 
Ban in the Siamese and t'in Shan languages, and Mdn in moat of the other 
Shan dialects, means a village. Some of the Shans call this place Man-mo, and 
others Kat-m&i. 

t A tiu is a Burmese weight equal to about 31 English pounds. 
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that he dare not forward such a message to Ava, and Youn-lhi' then 
offered to become a subject of the king of Ava. The Ts6:-buah made 
a reference to Ava, and the king ordered him to allow Youn-lhi' 
and his followers to come in, upon condition that they relinquished 
their arms, and to forward them to Ava. Youn-lhi' then came in 
with upwards of sixty of his nobles, including the governor of Maing- 
TsKl or Yunan, and GOO horsemen, and the whole were forw’arded to 
Ava, and a spot of ground in the opposite town of Tsagain was allot- 
ted to them. The Burmese chronicles, however, create an impres- 
sion, that Youn-lhi' desired to carve out a new kingdom for himself 
in Burmah, — and state, that before coming into Ba-md, he ordered a 
large army which was still under his orders, to march after him 
towards Ava by two different routes, one portion by M6;-meit, and 
the other by Thein-ni and M6-n4*. Shortly after Youn-lhi' reached 
Ava, accounts were received that a large force belonging to him was 
attacking the Burmese territory near M6:-meit, and when questioned 
by the Burmese, Youn-lhi' said, that his generals were not aware 
of his having become a subject of the king of Ava, but that he would 
write a letter, by showing which the Chinese generals would desist. 
The king of Ava, however, preferred marching a force against the 
Chinese, who defeated it, as also a second force, and then came down 
and attacked the city of Ava. Some of the exterior fortifications 
were carried, and the Chinese penetrated to the southward, set fire 
to the monasteries and houses, and desolated a large tract of country 
in that direction. They then returned to the assault of the city, but 
were repulsed Vith much loss ; and a heavy fire being kept up 
against them from the guns on the walls, which were served by a 
foreigner named Mi-tharu Katan (Mr. Cotton ?) and a party of 
native Christians, a shot killed a man of rank among the Chinese, 
who then retreated from before Ava, and proceeded towards M6.-ni 
and joined the other portion of Youn-lhi'’s army, which had been 
ordered to march down by Thein-ni and M6-ne. The king then 
repaired the fortifications of Ava, and summoned to his assistance his 
two brothers, the chiefs of Taung-ngu and Prome. The Chinese army 
when united again advanced from M6-n^, and succeeded, notwith- 
standing many attempts made by the Burmese to stop and check 

• In the account of the journey of certain Chinese from Siam to China by 
land, given in the ist vol. of Du Halde, it is stated, that when the Tartars 
made themselves masters of China, “ a great number of Chinese fugitives from 
the province of Ynaan dispossessed their neighbours of their land, and settled 
there themselves, and tlie inhabitants of Kamarett (a Shan town on the fron- 
tiers of China) were forced to abandon their city.’’ 
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them, in again investing Ava, -which they besieged for several months. 
The families and property of many of the Burmese troops being out- 
side of the city, were seized by the Chinese and maltreated or 
destroyed; and this circumstance, joined to a great scarcity of pro- 
visions, created much sorrow and suffering among the besieged. The 
troops had neither rice nor money to purchase it, and on applying 
to the king, he observed that they had received their grants of paddy 
land for their services, and that he had no rice to give them ; at the 
same time he stationed some of his women at the palace-gate with 
rice for sale. The commanders of the troops at last complained 
against the king to his younger brother, the prince of Frame, who, 
in the mouth of May 1661, entered the palace, seized the king and 
his family, and assumed the sovereignty with the title of “ Meng-ye- 
gyd-gaung.” The dethroned king and his family were, shortly after, 
sent to the Khyen-duen river and drowned, and hence he is also 
styled in history Ye-gyd-meng, or the king thrown into the water. 
As soon as Mbng-ye'-gyo-gauno took the reins of government, the 
affairs of the Burmese began to prosper. He succeeded in several 
successive attacks on the Chinese besieging force in different direc- 
tions, and at last, as the Chinese suffered severely from these attacks 
and from an epidemic disease, they, one night in the month of 
November, 1661, evacuated their entrenchments before Ava and fled, 
leaving most of their baggage and property. 

Shortly after, the king of Ava was advised not to allow Youn-lhi' 
and all his Chinese followers to reside together at Tsagain, but to 
make the latter take the oath of allegiance and then disperse them in 
different parts of the' country. The king ordered all the Chinese, 
with the exception of Youn-lhi' and the governor of Yunan, to be 
sworn ; but when the Burmese officers summoned the Chinese to 
attend at the pagoda where the oath was to be administered, they 
refused to come unless the governor of Yunan accompanied them. 
He was accordingly invited also, and on coming to the pagoda and 
seeing many Burmese troops in attendance, he imagined that it was 
their intention to put the Chinese to death. He and several of the 
Chinese suddenly snatched the swords out of the hands of some of 
the soldiers and attacked them, killing many of the Burmese ; who, 
however, at last mounted the enclosure walls of the pagoda, and 
fired down upon the Chinese, until many of them were killed and the 
remainder submitted. But as soon as the king of Ava heard of this 
affair, he ordered the whole of the Chinese, with the exception of 
Youn-lhi', to be put to death. 

In the month of December, 1661, the Tartars marched down a force 
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of 20,000 men, under Ain-thi'-wsno, the governor of Yunan, which 
took post at Aung -peng -lay, and sent a mission to the king of Ava, 
demanding Youn-lhi', and threatening, on refusal, to attack Ava. 
The king summoned a council of his officers, and observing that in 
the reign of king Du-pa-yocn-dataka, Tho-nga'n-bua had been 
surrendered to the Chinese, and in the reign of king Noa-dat-data- 
KA they had been made to surrender the Ts6:-bnah of Ba-md to the 
Burmese, gave it as his opinion, that these two precedents would 
justifv his now delivering Youn-lhi' to the Tartars. One of the 
Burmese officers expressed his entire concurrence in his Majesty’s 
opinion ; adding, that the Tartars were very powerful, and that the 
Burmese troops and inhabitants were suffering much from their war 
with the Chinese. YouN-LHi'with his sons and grandsons were accord- 
ingly, on the 15th January, 1662, forwarded to the Tartar camp, and 
delivered over to the Tartar general. He, however, sent another 
mission to demand the person of the Chinese govei'nor of Yunan, but 
the king of Ava having replied, that he had executed that governor 
for ingratitude and treachery, the Tartar camp broke up on the 22nd 
January and returned to China. The mutual surrender of fugitives 
of every description is now an established principle in the relations 
between the two kingdoms, and the Chinese are said to enclose care- 
fully in a large cage and forward to Ava, any Burmese fugitives 
required by the king of Ava. 

For a full century after Youn-lhi* was surrendered, the Chinese 
and Burmese appear to have continued in peace, but at last, in the 
year 1765, in the reign of Tshkn-bto'-ybn*, king of Ava, the second 
son of Alom-pka, another war broke out between the two nations ; 
and as this war is the last wliich has occurred between them, and is 
often referred to by the Burmese with pride and exultation, and as its 
details are recorded with some minuteness, and are really calculated 
to give European nations a more favorable opinion of Burmese courage 
and military skill, I shall endeavour to make a free translation of the 
account of it, which is contained in the 29th and 30th volumes of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Ava. 

The causes of that war are said to have been these : a Chinese 
named Loli' came to Ba-mo and Kaung-todn, with 3 or 400 oxen 
laden with silk and other merchandize, and applied to the Ba-m6 
authorities for permission to construct a bridge to the north of the 
village of Ndnbd, in order to enable him to cross the Tdpeng river. 
The Ba-m6 officers observed, that they must submit the application to 
the ministers at Ava ; and L6li' considering this answer as equivalent 
* Lord of the white elephsnt, and Symes's Sbem-baan, 
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to a refusal, was impertinent and disrespectful. The Ba-mi officers 
suspecting from Lon^s manner, language, and appearance, that he 
was not a common merchant, hut some Chinese officer of rank, seized 
and sent him to Ava with a report of his conduct. He was confined 
at Ava in the usual manner; but after a full inquiry and examina- 
tion, nothing of political importance transpiring, he was sent b ick to 
Ba-m6, with orders that he should be allowed to trade as usual, and 
that if he really wished to construct a bridge, which however app' ar- 
ed to the ministers to be only an idle boast on his pait, he should be 
permitted to do so wherever he pleased. On his return to Ba-m6, he 
declared that some of his goods which had been detained there wh -n 
he was sent to Ava, were missing or destroyed, and insisted upon 
compensation. The Ba-mu officers replied, that when he proceeded to 
Ava he took only five or si.x of his men, leaving all the rest in charge 
of his goods, and that if there really was any deficiency, he must look 
for it among his own people, and not among the Burmese. Loli' 
left Ba-mo much dissatisfied, and on his arrival at M6-m i.i, he com- 
plained to the Chinese governor there, that Chinese traders were ill 
treated by the Ba-mo officers, whohad also sought pretences for accu-ing 
him and destroying his merchandise. — He then went to Muiny-TshX, 
and preferred the same complaint to the Tsoantu, or governor general, 
there. The Tsduntu observed, that he would wait a little and see if 
any thing else occurred, to prove the truth of Loli's statement, that 
Chinese were ill used in the Burmese dominions, and not permitted 
to trade according to established custom. About the same time, an 
affray took place between some Burmese and a Chinese car. van i,f 
upwards of 2000 ponies with one Lota'ki' as their chief, which had 
come to Kyaing-torm and put up to the north of that town at the great 
bazar of Kat-thwah. The Burmese had bought some goods on credit, 
and refused payment when demanded by the Chinese. In this affray 
a Chinese was killed, and the Tsoibuah being absent at Aui at the 
time, Lota'ri' applied to the subordinate Burmese officers for justice, 
according to Chinese custom. These officers decided, that the man 
who had committed the murder should, agreeably to Burmese custom, 
pay the price of a life, — namely. 300 ticals. L6tabi' refused money, 
and insisted upon the man being delive^isd over to the Chinese ; but 
the Burmese officers replied that such was not their law, and thru 
proposed that the man who had committed the murder should be 
put to death. Lota'ki' declared that this would not satisfy them, ami 
returned to China with some of the principal traders, and cumpiameJ 
to the Tsoantu of Yunaa*. That officer being urg -d, at the same time, 
* Within the Ust six years two cases of accidental hairinde cjcurred at Att, 
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by the ex'Ts6:buah’s of Ba-mo, Theinni, Kyumg-toitn and other subject* 
of Ava, who had taken refuge in China, to invade the Burmese domi- 
nions, made such a report of the aboveinentioned circumstances to the 
emperor of China, as to induce his majesty to order an army to march 
and take possession of Kyaing-tofui. The Tsountii put up a writing 
on the bank of the Tdlb river containing these words : “ Deliver a man 
to us in the room of our man who was killed, or we will attack you;” 
and shortly after, a Chinese army under a general named Yi'n-ta'- 
l6 tk', consisting of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, advanced and in- 
vested Kyatng-toH/t. The Ts6:buah of Kyaing-to&n at the same time 
revolted and joined the Chinese. 

On Tshen-btuCyen, the king of Ava, hearing of this invasion, he 
dispatched, on the 28th of December, 1 765, eleven divisions of troops, 
consisting of 20,000 foot, 200 war elephants, and 2,000 horse, under 
general Let-wk'-weng-d6-mhu' Nk-myo-tsi -thu'*, to relieve Kyatng- 
tom. The Burmese general, on approaching that place, contrived to 
send in some men in disguise, and arrange a combined attack on the 
Chinese besieging force. Their cavalry, whicli was numerous, was 
charged by the Burmese with elephants, and the Cliinese being 
defeated, retired to the bank of the Talo river, where they took post 
behind some mud-works which they threw up. The Burmese general 
again attacked them and drove them to the bank of the Md-khaung 
or great Cambodia river, where the Chinese army again took post ; 
but they were attacked here also, tluir general YC.n-ta-l6-ve' killed, 
and their army driven back to China with much loss, and in great 
disorder. The Burmese army then returned to Ava, where they 
arrived on the 8th April, 1766. Thi'n-wC-buah and D6-baya'. the 
Ts6:buahs of Kyainj-toun and Lii-ta-tshay-nhit-pand sent e.xcuses, 
stating that they had been forced to join the Chinese ; but the king 
of Ava disbelieved them. 

Ill January, 1767, intelligence was received by the king of Ava 
that another Chinese array, consisting of 250,000 foot and 25,000 
horse, had entered the Buiraese dominions, and that on their arrival 
on or near Shy i-mue-laftn mountain, to the westward of the Me'-khaung 

of a Burmese killing a fliinamaa^; and on both occasions, the Chinese rcsideni* 
successfully used their influence with the Burmese prince, Men-tha-gyi'h, to 
have the Burmese executed. Nothing would satisfy the Chinese but the death 
of the individuals who had slain their countrymen. 

• The Let-we-u-eng-(lo-mhu is the officer in command of the northern en- 
trance to the palace. The words mean literally, “ left-hand royal entrance 
chief,” and the do, or royal, is often omitted. This is Symes’s Lsdougme*, and 
“ the governor of the north gate” of some of oar officers. 
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river, a part of the army, consisting of 150,000 foot and 15,000 
horse, under general Yi'N-xso'-TA-rKNO, was detached by the route of 
Nuay-leit near Md-wtin against Bamd. His Majesty had before, 
anticipating the return of the Chinese, ordered Kaung-toan to be 
reinforced and filled with provisions, so as to enable it to hold out 
under its governor Bala-mbm-dkn, and now directed that two armies 
should proceed from Aoa, one by water up the Erdwadi to Ba-md 
under the Lbt-we'-wkn-g-mhu', and the other by the land route to 
the westward of that river, under the Wtin-gyih Maha-tsi'-thu', 
who should be joined by all the force he might find at Ms-gaung, 
Md-nhyen and other towns in that neighbourhood, and then march 
by the Tsandd (Sdnta*) route, and attack the Chinese. On the 30th 
January. 1768, the Wiin-gyi'h marched with 22 divisions, consisting 
of 20,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 200 war elephants ; and on the 4th 
February, the water force, under the Let- we'-weng-du-mhu', con- 
sisting of 1 1 divisions, 15,000 men, and with 300 boats carrying 
guns and jinjals, proceeded up the Erdwadi towards Ba-md. 

From Shyd-mue-loHn mountain another portion of the Chinese 
mrmy, consisting of 10,000 horse and 100,00) foot, under general 
Tshbng-ta-io-ye' marched by the Tsandd route against Ms-gaung. A 
body of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot also took post on Thinid-nuay- 
lein mountain, whilst the force under general Yj'N-rsu'-TA-yE.vo, 
when it reached Ba-md, stockaded itself along the bank of the river 
at the spot where the mart is held. 

The governor of Kaung-toHn, not having sufficient force to go out 
and attack the Chinese, employed himself in repairing the old and 
constructing new defences, &c. about that town. The Chinese, leav- 
ing 3,000 horse and 30,000 foot with three generals to defend their 
stockade at Ba-md, advanced with 70.000 foot and 7,000 hor.=e under 
general Tsu'-ta-yeng hiin-^elf, and invested Kaung-loiin, which they 
assaulted with scaling ladders, axes, choppers, hooks and ropes ; but 
the garrison, as previously arranged, met the assailants, not only 
with a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, but with laige boilers of 
hot dammer and molten lead, and long pieces of heavy timber, which 
they let fall upon them. The Chinese were driven back with great 
loss, declaring that the besieged were not men, but nn/sf or inferior 
celestial beings. The Chinese then stockaded themselves around 
Kaung-toSn at a distance of more than 140 cubits. 

The Lbt-we'-weno- MH c', or Burmese general, commanding the 
* The Burmese pronounce Tsanta hm Tsandd- 

i* The Burmese nat is the same as the Hindu Devah, and most of the Bur- 
mese nais are taken from the Hindu Mytholoey. 
s 2 
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water force from Ava, on arriving at the mouth of the Nat-myet-nhd 
above th ■ town of Shuegtt, stopped to allow all his boats to come 
up, and d termined, in the meantime, to throw into Kaung-tottn a 
siip])lv of ammunition. He selected three officers who volunteered 
to perform this service with three fast-pulling boats. The Chinese 
had only three boats, which they had constructed on their arrival at 
Ba-n'.o. The Burmese volunteers succeeded at daybreak one morn- 
ing to ])ass through the Chinese besieging force stationed to the 
westward of Kaung-tcfin, and entered that town with the supply of 
ammunition, as well as with presents of dresses and money, which 
the king of Ava had sent to the governor. On the same night the 
Chinese force made another unsuccessful attack. The governor 
an aiiged with the Burmese volunteers a plan of operations, — namely, 
thrt tlie watrr force from Ava should first go and attack the Chinese 
posted at Ba-mii, and then fall on the rear of the force besieging 
Kaung-toHn, from which the governor should at the same time make 
a sortie. The volunteers again at day-break passed through the 
Chinese force stationed to the north-west of the town, and rejoined 
the water force. The general of that force, entirely approving of the 
governor of Kaung-toiia s plan of operations, now moved his fleet of 
boats close along the western bank of the Erdwadi to Da-m6. and 
then, landing his soldiers under a heavy fire from his boats, he 
stormed and car.ied all the Chinese stockades. The Chinese general 
before Kaung-to&i, Tsu'-ta'-yeng, dispatched upwards of 1,000 horse 
in support of Ba-md, but the Burmese general placed 2,000 troops 
to prevent the Chinese crossing the Len-han-gya river, and Tsu'-ia- 
TENG recalled them. 

The Burmese general then selected three bold and trusty men to 
pass through the Chinese force before Kaung-toua at night, and 
report to the governor the fall of Ba-mo, and the intention of the 
Buiraese general to attack on a certain day the besieging force. On 
the appointed day, the Burmese general, leaving one division of his 
force at Ba-nw, marched with the remaining nine divisions, and 
at'iicktd the Chinese before Kanng-toun, and at the same time the 
garrisun of Kauny-toiVi sallied out. The Chinese, although greatly 
su]>e!ior in iiuaibtrs, were much disheartened at the loss of their 
stockades at Ba-md, and after three days’ fighting, the whole of the 
Chinese works before Kaung-lo&a also were taken. Ten of their 
generals and moi e than 10,000 men were killed, and the Chinese, 
after setting tire to the boats which they had been building, closed 
round their general Tsu'-ta-veng, and, taking him up, fled to their 
turce on Thm-za-nuay-lem mountain. The Burmese followed the 
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Chinese, and, driving them out of their stockades on that mountain, 
pursued them as far as Md.wun, taking a great quantity of arm.s, 
prisoners and horses. , 

The land force of 22 divisions, which marched from Ava under the 
Wiln gyi'h Maha-tsi'-thu'. having arrived at Ma-gaung, after repair- 
ing the defences of that town, and leaving a sufficient garrison in it, 
proc' eded to meet the Chinese army, v\hich was advancing by the 
Santa* route. On crossing the Kat-kyo-waing-mo, the Wun-gvih 
heard that the Chine.se army were near Lizu mountain, and sent a 
small ])arty in advance to reconnoitre. This party before it came to 
Liza fell in with a ]'arty of 1,000 horse, which the Chineie general 
Tsheng-ta-l6-te had also sent in advance, for the same purpose of 
reconnoitring, and the Burmese, drawing the Chinese into a narrow 
pass between two mountains, where their horse could not form line, 
attacked ai d debated them. Judging, however, from this reconnoi- 
tring party only consisting of 1,000 horse, that the Chinese army 
must be of great force, the Burmese party stopped on the bank of 
the NAn-nyenf river, and sent some scouts on in advance. These 
returnejl with the intelligence, that, on ascending the top of a moun- 
tain and climbing some trees, they had seen the Chinese army, which 
amounted to about 20,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. The Wiin-gyih 
then ajipointed si.v divisions of his army to ])roceed with celerity by 
the right, and six by the left, round each side of tlie Lizu mountain, 
whilst with the remaining ten divisions, he advanced by the centre 
route slowly, and oci asionally firing cannon. The Chinese general 
hearing of the approach of the Burmese, left one-third of lus army 
to take care of his stockades in Lizu, and w ith the remainder advanced 
to meet the Burmese, and took post on the eastern bank of the San- 
nyen river. The Burmese force under the Wiin-gyih came up and 
joined the reconnoitring party on the western bank of the same river, 
whilst the right and left wings, which had reached Lizj by marching 
round the rear of the Chinese main army, suddenly attacked and 
carried the stockades there. The Chinese m those stockades believ- 
ing that the principal portion of their own force was in front of them, 
were completely taken by surprise, and fled and joined their army 
under general Tsheng-ta-lo-ye'. These wings of the Burmese army 
then fell in with another Chinese force, which was coming from 
China with a convoy of provisions to their army, and took possession 

* The distance between Mu-gaiing and Santa is said to be only fi.e or sis 
days' journey. 

t For the Shan word Xdm, water and small river, the Burmese always writ* 
Ndn. 
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of the whole of the horses, mules and provisions. The Burmese 
penerals reported their successes to their commander in chief, the 
Wun gvih, by a swift horseman, and proposed that their force should 
now fall on the rear of the Chinese army stationed on the east bank 
of the Ndn-nyen, whilst the Wtin-gyih attacked it in front. The 
Wtin-gyih sent the messenger back approving of the plan of attack, 
and fixing the dav on which it should take place. On the appointed 
dav, the two wings of the Burmese army fell on the rear of the 
Chinese on two difi’.rent points, whilst the Wun-gyih crossed the 
Kdn-nyen and attacked them in front with the main array. The 
Chinese generals seeing their army placed between two fires, retreat- 
ed and took post at a spot beyond the lAzo mountain ; but the Wnn- 
gyfh here again attacked them, and completely routed their army, 
1(10,000 men of which fled to Santa and there threw up new works. 
The Wiin-gyili halted his army at Maingda, in order to recruit it. 

The A\un-gyih having been taken unwell, the king of Ava recalled 
him, and appointed the Let-wk'-weng-d6-mhu', who was in com- 
mand of the Ba~m6 water force, to go and relieve the Wfin-gyih, 
and with orders to attack atid destroy the Chinese array, and then 
take possession of the eight Shan towns, Hothd, Lathd, Mdni, Tsandd, 
Mtiing:ni6, Txi guen, Kaing-muh, and Md:wun. The Lkt-we'-wbng- 
d6-.mhu' proceeded with his ten divisions from Ba-m j and joined the 
’Wiin-gyfh’s army at Maingdd, and soon after advanced and attacked 
the Chinese force at Santa under general T-shknc ta-lo-ye', which 
had been suffering much from want of provisions, the inhabitants of 
the eight Shan towns having refused to comply with the Chinese 
general’s requisitions, declaring that they were subjects of the king 
of Ava, and afraid to assist the Chinese. The Chinese were forced 
to retreat, and the Burmese pursued them as far as Yunan, taking a 
multitude of prisoners, horses, arms, &c. The Lbt-we'-wbng-mhu' 
after taking possession of the eight Shan towms, which had hereto- 
fore thrown off their allegiance to Ava, joined another Burmese 
general, the Wiin-gylh Maha Thi'-ha-thu'ra, who had been sent 
with an array by tlie route of Lu-ta-tshay-nhit-pana. The two gene- 
rals attacked another Chinese force of upwards of 50,000 men, which 
was posted on a high mountain to the north-east of Theinni, and one- 
third only ol these Chinese escaped into their own country. The 
Lbt-we'- WENG-D u-.AiHu' and the Wun-gyih Maha Thi'-ha-thu'ba 
having comph ted his Majesty’s service, then returned, with the 
prisoners, guns, &c. which they had taken, to Ava, where they 
arrived on the ‘gist May, 1767. 

In the month of November, 1767, another Chinese army, consist- 
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ing of 60,000 horse and 600,000 foot, under the emperor of China s 
son-in-law, Mybng-Khou'n-ve', and his brotherTsu'-T.f lo-tk'', enter- 
ed the Burmese dominions hy the Theinni route, accompanied by the 
ex-Ts6;buah of that place, Nga-aung-duon ; 100,000 men were sent 
at the same time against Ba-mu by the Thinzd~nuay-lein route. On 
this Chinese army attacking Theinni, the governor and other officers 
evacuated the place with most of the inhabitants. The Chinese 
general, Myeng-Khol'n-ye' then advanced with 30,000 horse and 
300,000 foot by the Thibd road, whilst the other general, Tsu'-ta-lo- 
YE', having placed a garrison with the ex-Ts6;buah in Theinni, con- 
structed to the south-west of that town, some extensive stockades, 
in which he took post with 20,000 horse and 200,000 foot, and 
made arrangements for forwarding supplies of provisions to that 
portion of their array which was in advance. When a report of this 
intelligence was received at Ava from the Ts6:buah of Thibo, the king 
appointed 30 divisions, consisting of 30 war elephants, 3,000 horse 
and 30,000 foot, under the command of the Wiin-gyih Maha Tsi'-thu', 
to go and meet the Chinese army advancing by Theinni and Thibu. 
This army marched from Ava on the 24th December, 1767. Two 
days after, another army of 20 divisions, 200 war elephants, 2,000 
horse, and 20,000 men, under the Wun-gyih Maha Thi'ha-thu'ra, 
marched by Shue-zd-yan* * * § , up Nyaunq-ben-gyih and Pu-gyo, towards 
the rear of the advancing Chinese army, in order, after intercepting 
their communications with and cutting off their supplies, to 

attack the Chinese in the rear. Four days after a third army, con- 
sisting of 200 war elephants, 2,000 horse and 1,000 men, was detach, 
ed under the command of the Lbt-wb'-wkng-d6-mhu’, with orders 
to advance by the Mdmeit road, and attack the rear of a Chines* 
force which was advancing by that roadf. 

On the Wiin-gyih Maha Tsi'-thu' arriving at Ban-gyiX beyond 
ThibdX, he sent forward seven divisions of bis army which fell in 
with the Chinese and were driven back. The Wiin-gyih then advanced 
with his whole army, and made an attack on the outposts of the 
Chinese force, which were posted on Gout§ mountain to the westward 
of Thi.6, for the purpose of drawing the enemy out ; but the Chinese 

* A pAgoda at Paleit a village on the Myet-ngay, six or seven miles to the S. 
E. of Ava. 

f This is the campaign of which Symes has given some account in p. 69. &c. 
of the introduction to his embassy. 

t Symes's Peengee and Chibo. 

§ Symes’s Goup-tonng -taring is a hill or mountain in Burmese, and Gout 
mountain is near Thtl/6, and not Bamo, 
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general assailing the Wi'in-gyi'h with an immense superiority of force, 
the Burmese were defeated with loss, and driven back in great dis- 
order. Three regiments were taken prisoners, being unable to extri- 
cate themselves from the midst of the Chinese army, vhich they bad 
penetrated in a charge. Ihe Wun-gyih collectetl his tioops and 
retired, thinking only of defending himself. The Chiiif se general 
pursued the Burmese with increased confidence, until tiie advance of 
bis army reached Bout-thek kay-byen. The Wun-gyih sent notice to 
Ava, that every attempt which the Burmese had made to stop the 
Chinese had failed ; that they had penetrated as far as Bout thek-kay- 
byeii; and that he had taken post at LoU igd-byen-gyih. When this 
intelligence reached Ava on the 9ih March, the whole of the 

ministers and officers were much alarmed, and advised his Afajesty 
to fortify the city, and make preparations for receiving the Chinese, 
who were but two or three days’ journey distant. The king abused 
his officers, and declared that if the Chinese came, he and the four 
princes, his brother*, alone would meet and destroy them. 

The Wdn-gyih Maha Thi'-ha-thu'ba, who was ordered to proceed 
with his force to the rear of the Chinese army and cut off their sup- 
plies, sent a strong detachment in advance under the Tsit k§-gyih*, 
Tein-oya'';mk.x;gaung, to reconnoitre. This officer reported, that 
the Chinese were advancing in great force, and that he would stockade 
himself and oppose them. The Wiin-gyili fearing to divide his force, 
ordered the Tsit-ke-gvih to fall back, but the latter, being of opinion 
that his retreating from the immediate vicinity of the enemy would 
encourage them, and make them believe that the Burmese force was 
inconsiderable, urged the Wun-gyih to advance, and threw up a 
stockade with large bamboos. The Chinese came up at night and 
repeatedly attacked this stockade, but without success. As soon as 
the Wun-gyih learnt the Tsit-ke-gyih’s determination to make a 
stand, he pushed on with the rest of his force, which accelerated its 
pace on hearing the sound of cannon and musketry, and the moment 
it reached the Tsit-kd-gyih’s stockade, attacked the Chinese with 
great impetuosity. The Chinese were defeated and forced to retire, 
and after the Burmese army had recruited a little, the Wiin-gyih 
followed the enemy, and attacked and drove them out of Ld-shi or 
Ld-shyo, where they had stockaded themselves ; and again out of 
Kyd Shyd, until they took shelter in Theinm. The Wun-gyih followed 
and took jjost on the bank of the Nan-beng or Ndn-peng river to the 
south-east of Thtinnt, sending three divisions of his army under 
Tein-gta';men;gai;ng to the west of the Salueen river at the Kuon- 
* LieuteDaQt’Geuer^l in war. 
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loHn-dd.-gii ford, with orders to stop and cut off a convoy of provi- 
sions which was coming to the Chinese. This service was success- 
fully performed, and the Chinese general Tsu'-ta'-lA-tb' and other 
officers finding their own supplies intercepted, were unable to spare 
any for their army which was in advance under Mteng-koun-ye' 
The Chinese near Theinni were soon in great distress from a scarcity 
of provisions, and too uneasy to come out and attack the Burmese. 
Hearing a report also, that Teingva'.-menigaung was coming to 
attack them with 1 ,000 musth elephants, the whole Chinese camp were 
watching the clouds*. At this time, the Let-w4-weng mhfi, who 
had marched by the Md.meit road, arrived with his ten divisions, 
and joined the Wuu-gyih Maha' Thi'ha-thc’ra before Theinni. 
The Let-we-weng-mh(i proposed to the Wun-gyih to let him march 
on at once with 30 divisions, and fall on the rear of the .Chinese 
advanced force near TUb6 ■, but the Wiin-gyfh was of opinion, that 
the Chinese near Theinni should first be disposed of, and believing 
that the town of Theinni, in which Shans and Chinese were inter- 
mingled, could be more easily carried than the Chinese works outside 
under their general Tsu'-ta'-l6-vb', the Wun-gyih stormed Theinni 
with three divisions of 10,000 men each, and captured it with the 
whole of the Chinese magazines. The ex-Ts6:bush, several Chinese 
officers of rank, and as many of the garrison as could escape, fled 
into the Chinese entrenchments beyond the town, but nearly 2 or 
3,000 Shans and Chinese were killed. 

The Wun-gyih Maha' Thi'ha-thu'ba then made arrangements for 
depriving the Chinese camp of their supply of water, and posted 
divisions of his array in a line along the Nan-beng river, from the 
south of Theinni from KgaSk Kotin on that river to the east of the 
town, covering at the same time the Ndn-til river, and planting troops 
at every road or passage leading down to the points at which the 
Chinese used to come and take water. The Chinese army soon began 
to experience great distress, no provisions being able to reach them 
from the rear, as well as being in want of water: and when the 
Wun-gyih ascertained this fact through some prisoners who had 
come over to the Burmese in search of water, he attacked the Chinese 
entrenchments at three points with more than 30 divisions and 
captured them. The emperor of China’s brother, Tsc'-ta'-l6-tb', 
finding the army unmanageable, cut his throat with his own sword 
and died. The Chinese fled pursued by the Burmese, who took a 
great many prisoners, together with arms, elephants and horses, and 

♦ Tem in the Burmese language means cloud, and aiyas or in coinpoi:tioa 
gydf meaQS between. This is Symss’s Tengia Boo, 

T 
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killed more than they could number. The Chinese generals Yau'k-an, 
Khh'-wa, Pan-the, Yi'n-tsoun-te', Yi'n-ta-yi', and KuEN-L&-rB' 
were also taken prisoners with their chargers. 

The Wun-gyih Maha Thi'ha-thu'ra then, leaving a strong garri- 
son in Theinni, advanced against the Chinese army under Myeng- 
koun-yb'. The other Wdn-gyih, Maha' Tsi'-tho', who had posted 
himself on LoUngd-byen-gyih, learning by the return of the messen- 
ger whom he had sent to Ava, that his majesty was highly displeas- 
ed with him, determined to make another attack on the Chinese, and, 
marching round the rear of Thom:zay, attacked them with three 
divisions on both flanks and centre, but owing to the great force of 
the enemy, the Burmese were repulsed, and succeeded only in killing 
10 or 20,000 men. The Wun-gyi'h rallied his troops, and after 
recruiting them a little, arranged another attack. He sent 4,000 
men secretly at night to the rear of the Chinese army round their 
right and left flanks, with orders to be concealed during the night, 
and at day-break to fall upon the right and left wings of the enemy ; 
whilst the Wun-gyih, on hearing the sound of their attack, would 
advance with the rest of the army in three divisions, and attack the 
Chinese in front. This attack succeeded completely ; and the weapons 
of the Burmese were so smeared with the blood of the Chinese, that 
they could not hold them. The Chinese had before suffered greatly 
from want of provisions, and their general, now. believing that the 
Burmese from Theinni had arrived in his rear, deemed it prudent to 
fall back with the whole of his 30 divisions of 10,000 men each. 
The Wun-gyih continued to attack the retreating enemy, and the 
whole of the woods and hills were covered with the dead bodies of 
the Chinese. The Chinese general Mybng-koun-yb^ collecting 
as many of his men as he could, retired by Taung-bain, avoiding the 
road to Theinni, and on arriving at Maing.yoiin and Maingtyin, 
took post on the top of a hill. The Wun-gyih Maha Tsi'-thu' in 
the pursuit of the Chinese met the other Wun-gyih Maha Thi'ha- 
thu'ra advancing with his force, at Naung-b6 to the westward of 
Ld-shyo. The two armies united and marched towards the Chinese 
general at Maing.yom and Maing.yin, hut as soon as he heard of 
their approach, he fled into China. The two Wun-gyih’s finding the 
Chinese had retired, and that the king’s service was completed, 
returned with all their prisoners, arms, &c. to Ava, where they arriv- 
ed on the 17th March, 1768, 

The Chinese force of upwards of 100,000 men which had marched 
against Ba-m6 by the Thtnzd-nuay-lein road, repeatedly attacked that 
place, which was so skilfully defended by Bula Menidbn, that they 
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could not carry it, and after losing a great many men, and suffering 
much from scarcity of provisions, they heard of the flight of the 
large Chinese army under the king's brother and son-in-law, and 
immediately raised the siege of Ba-m6, and fled to China. 

For more than twelve months there was a cessation of hostilities 
between the two countries, owing apparently to a communication 
sent from Ava to China by eight Chinese prisoners, who were released 
for that purpose. But about the end of 1 7 69, intelligence was receiv- 
ed from Ba-mo, that another Chinese army of 50,000 horse and 500,000 
foot was marching against the Burmese dominions under three 
generals, Thu'-koijn-yb<, Akoon-ye', and Yuon-koun-ye'. On 
the 21st October, the king of Ava sent a force of 100 war elephants, 
1,200 cavalry and 12,000 foot under the Amyauk-wun*, Nb Myo':- 
thi'ha-thu', to M6:gaung, by the route to the westward of the 
Erdwadi. Three days after, another force amounting to 52,000 men 
under the Wun-gyih Maha Thi'ha-thu'ra proceeded by water to 
Ba-mo ; and in another three days, two more divisions proceeded with 
the cavalry and elephants under the Moaneit Ts6:buah and Ky6- 
den:yaza, by the road to the eastward of the Erdwadi. 

The three Chinese generals, on reaching Yogi mountain to the 
north of the Lizd, detached 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under 
the Kyen-ngan officer, Tshlng-ta'-yi'n, to advance by the MO;- 
gaung road, and cutting timber and planks in the most con- 
venient spots, brought them to the bank of the Erdwadi, and left 
the general L6-ta-ye' with 10,000 carpenters and sawyers, to con- 
struct large boatsf. The main army then marched on towards Ba- 
m6, and after throwing up very extensive stockades at Shue-nyaung- 
beng, twelve miles to the east of Kaung-toan, and leaving 100,000 
foot and 10,000 horse to defend them under Yuon-koun-ye', the 
rest of the army, amounting to 30,000 horse and 300,000 foot, under 
the other two principal generals and ten officers of high rank, advanced 
and invested Kaung-toan towards the land side. 500 boats also, as 
soon as they were built in the upper part of the Erdwadi, were brought 
down and placed with 50,000 men under Yi-ta'-yTn, the governor 
of Thd-kyeng, so as to invest Kaung-toan on the river face. Kaung- 
toan was repeatedly attacked by the Chinese by land and water, but 
its governor, Bui-a Mencden, defended it so bravely and skilfully, 
that the Chinese were obliged at last to confine their operations to 

• Chief of artillery ; Symes’s Amion-mee. 

t This statement is opposed to Mr. GOTZLArr’s opinion, derived from the 
Chinese accounts of this war, that some navigable river from China falls into 
the Erdwadi, and that the Chinese army brought boats with them by that means- 
T 2 
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keeping up an incessant fire against the place, from the positions 
occupied by their land and water force. 

As soon as the Wiin-gyih Maha Thi'ha-thu'ra, who was advan- 
cing with the water force from Ava, heard that the Chinese were 
closely besieging he ordered Tsa'n-lha-gyi'h, Dhahma- 

TA, Bimia Ch and Shue-daung-kgat with four war-boats and all 
the boats which had joined him from the diflcrent towns on his route 
from Ava, to proceed with expedition before the rest of the army, 
and endeavour to throw into Kaung-toun a supply of ammunition and 
provisions. These four officers attacked the Chinese boats in front 
of Kaung-toHn, and after defeating and driving them ofl^, and captur- 
ing many, succeeded in relieving Kavng-totln. Tsa'n-lha-gti'h then 
stockaded himself with 5,000 men in the rear of the Chinese besieg- 
ing force, on a spot to the south of Kaung-toin, and north of the 
mouth of the Tsin-gan or Tstn-khan river, whilst Dhammata and 
Binia' Uh with their boats, and the Chinese boats which they had 
captured, took post near the island of Kyun-d6 on the side of the 
Erdwadi, opposite to that on which Kaung-toHn stands. The Chinese 
water force returned to its former position in front of Kaung-toHn, 
and 40 or 50,000 Chinese made an attack on Tsa'n-lha-gti'h’s 
stockade, but being unable to carry it took post round it. 

The Wun-gyih being joined at Tagaung and Mali by the elephants 
and cavalry which had marched from Ava by the eastern route, 
detached 100 war elephants, 1,000 horse and 10,000 men under the 
Let-we-weng-mhu with orders to proceed to Md.-meit, and aftw 
putting that place in a state of defence, to watch the state of affidrs 
and seize any opportunity which might offer for attacking the Chinese 
army. The Wun-gyih himself then advanced with his boats, and on 
arriving near Kaung-toHn, took post near the island opposite that 
place, towards the western bank of the Erdwadi. He then ordered 
1 ,500 horse and 1 5,000 foot, under the Shye-weng-mhd* and Tein- 
gya;men:gaung. to cross over and land on the eastern side of the Erd- 
tcadi, and, marching round the rear of Moy& on the north bank of 
the Len-ban-gya, to attack any convoy of supplies and provisions 
which might be coming to the enemy from China, and afterwards fall 
on the rear of the Chinese army. 

The force which marched from Ava to Mo.gaung under the Amyauk- 
wun, after ])lacing Mo.gaung in a state of defence, advanced to meet 
the Chinese army coming in that direction. Learning from his scouts 

* “ Commanding the eastern entrance into the palace,” to which honorable 
post this ofiScer, who had so much distinguished himself in the preceding 
campaigns, appears to have been elevated. 
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that the Chinese force of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under general 
Tshbng-ta-l6-yb', which had been detached towards Mo.-gaung, had 
halted on the east bank of the Erdwadi, near Naung-td.ld island, 
above Kat-kyo-wain-md, in order to construct a bridge over the 
river, which is narrow there, the Amyauk-wdn rapidly advanced with 
his whole force and took post near Peng-thdh, an island lying near 
the west bank, and above and below it along the river, whence he 
prevented the Chinese from building their bridge or crossing the 
Erdwadi. 

The Shye-weng-do-mhd, having crossed the Erdwadi river with 
his 15,000 men, and landed at the landing-place of the Ba-m6 mart, 
marched round the north of the Len-ban-gya stream and cut off the 
supplies of the Chinese, capturing every convoy of men, horses and 
mules which was approaching by the Maing.tein road, and then 
turned round to attack the rear of the Chinese army ; whilst the 
Let-wd-weng-mhii, who had been detached to Mdimeit, having put 
that town in a state of defence and placed in it a strong garrison 
with its Ts6;buah, was advancing towards Kaung-todn with his ten 
divisions. The Chinese generals, Thu'-koun-tb' and Akoun-te', 
hearing that the Shye-weng-mhu and Let-wd-weng-mhu were ad- 
vancing in two directions from the rear to attack them, sent out a 
force of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot under Y6-ta-ti'n, the governor 
of Lhgtn-yin, to meet the Let-wd-weng-mhh, and another force of 
the same strength under K6-ta'-ti’n, to meet the Shye-weng-mhd. 

As the Let-we-w'eng-mhu was advancing from Md.-meit and had 
crossed to the northward of the Tsin-khan river, he fell in with 

5.000 Chinese horse which were preceding the Chinese general 
Y6-ta-ti'n, and immediately attacked them with 100 elephants and 

2.000 musqueteers and broke them. He then sent against the right 
and left flanks of the Chinese force 500 Cassay and 500 Burmese 
horse, whilst he himself penetrated into the very centre of the Chinese 
force with the rest of his ten divisions. The Chinese were complete- 
ly defeated and driven back with great loss, and the Let-w6-weng- 
mhu halted his force, and took post on the north bank of the Tsin- 
khan river. 

The Shye-weng-mhu also fell in with the Chinese force sent 
against him at a spot beyond the Ndn-ma-bud river, to the eastward 
of the great Chinese stockade at Shue-nyaung-beng, and, dividing his 
force into three portions of five divisions each, received the Chinese 
attack. The Chinese horse advanced with great impetuosity, but 
being received by the fire of 3,000 musqueteers from the Burmese 
right and left wings, they were driven back with the loss of 5 or 
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600 men. The whole Burmese force then advanced and attacked the 
Chinese, and forced them to fall back to their great stockade at 
Shue-nyaung-beng with a heavy loss. This stockade being as large 
and extensive as a city, the Sliye-weng-mhu halted and took post 
on the east side of the Ndn-ma-bu^ river. 

On the Let-w6-weng-mhu then sending out a party of 100 horse 
to open a communication with the Shye-weng-mhii, the latter report- 
ed that all the supplies of the enemy had been intercepted, and 
their communication with the rear cut oflF, and proposed that the 
two Burmese forces should make a combined attack on the great 
Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng, as, after capturing them, the 
Chinese army before Kaung-toHn would be enclosed like fish in a net. 
The Let-we-weng-mhu on receiving this proposition, summoned 
all his officers, and after praising it to them, advanced with the whole 
of his ten divisions and joined the Shye-weng-mhii’s force before 
the great Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng . A plan of attack 
being then arranged, the Chinese stockades were stormed at four 
points, to the east by six regiments under the Shye-weng-mhu, to 
the south by six regiments under Men:ngay-bala, to the west by 
seven regiments under the Let-w^-weng-mhii, and to the north by 
six regiments under the Lai'n-bd*. Some of the Burmese entered 
by ladders, whilst others entered by the openings which were made 
by elephants employed to butt against and throw down the gates and 
timbers. Although the Chinese with their general and the whole 
of their officers received the Burmese on the top of their works, and 
maintained a heavy fire, the Burmese, urged on by their generals, 
the Shye-weng-mhu and Let-we-weng-mhii, succeeded in enter- 
ing the works, when the whole of the Chinese rushed out of the 
western face, and joined the army which was before Kaung-toHn 
under their generals Thu'-koon-ye' and Akoun-ye'. The Burmese 
generals having captured the Chinese entrenchments at Shue-nyaung- 
beng, with an immense quantity of guns, jinjals, muskets and 
ammunition, and horses and mules, placed a garrison of 5,000 men 
in charge of these stockades. The Let-we-weng-mhu with ten 
divisions then proceeded and took post at Naung-byit on the north 
bank of the Tsin-khan river, four miles to the south-east of Kaung- 
toiin ; whilst the Shye-weng-mhu with ten regiments took post on 
the bank of the Len-ban-gya river, opposite to M6:yd village, and 
eight miles distant from Kaung-toiin, 

The Wdn-gyih then sent eight divisions of his fleet under the 
Mek-kha-ra'-bo and seven other officers to attack the Chinese boats 
* Officer of Lain, a town aad district near Rangoon, 
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which were blockading Kaung-to&n. This attack succeeded ; but the 
Burmese having returned to the Wiin-gvih with the boats and guns 
they had captured, the Chinese fleet rallied and resumed the block- 
ade. The eight divisions of the Burmese fleet, as soon as they had 
refitted and repaired, again attacked the Chinese fleet, and after a 
severe engagement, forced the crews to jump on shore, and leave all 
their boats, guns, &c. of which the Burmese took possession. The 
Wun-gyih’s army then opened a communication with the garrison 
of Kaung-toHn, and the Wun-gvih sent 10 regiments under MEN:yE'- 
ZETA-GY& to cross the Erdmadi below Kaung-to&n to the eastward, 
and post themselves along the Tsin-khan river to the south east of 
that town, so as to communicate with Naung-byit, where the Let- 
wd-weng-mhu was stockaded. The Wun-gyih also sent ten regi- 
ments under Mbn:te'-¥an-naong to cross the Erdwadi above Kaung- 
toan, and to place themselves along the Len-ban-gya river to the 
north of that town, so as to communicate with Moyu, where the 
Shye-weng-mhii was posted. The Wun-gyfh also, in order to 
induce the Chinese to believe that strong reinforcements were daily 
joining him, made large parties of men, elephants and horses cross 
over every day from the west to the east bank of the Erdwadi, and 
at night brought them all secretly back again to the west. 

The Chinese generals Thu'-koon-yb' and Akoon-ye', then sum- 
moned all their officers, and after describing the defeats which both 
their land and water forces had so repeatedly sustained, and the 
severe sufierings which their army was experiencing from the want 
of every kind of supplies, which the Burmese had intercepted, and 
observing that even if they succeeded in an attempt to force the 
Burmese armies around them, the Chinese troops would be unable 
to go far, owing to the scarcity of provisions, the Chinese generals 
proposed to depute a mission to the Burmese camp, in order to open 
a negotiation for peace, and for a passage for their army to China. 
This proposition being unanimously approved of, the Chinese generals 
addressed the following letter to the Burmese commander-in-chief • 

“The generals Thd^-koun-yB', Akoun-te*, and Ycon-boon-t*' 
to the (Burmese) general. When we three, who were appointed to 
march to Ava by three different routes, were about to commence 
our march in the year 1129, (1767-8,) the (Burmese) general sent 
eight Chinese with a letter, stating that all sentient bemgs desired 
rest. We therefore delayed our march a year. Even now, we 
should be happy only to see our dispute settled, which it will not 
be for years, if we go on fighting. We are not come, because we 
want the Burmese dominions. If the sun-descended king (of Ava) 
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sends presents, as was the former custom, in the 1 6th year of the 
emperor of China’s reign, we shall send presents in return. Our 
master the emperor’s orders are : ‘ Fight, if they fight ; or make 
peace, if they make peace.’ We three generals, desirous of settling 
this dispute, have come with a moderate force only. In our Chinese 
country we are not accustomed to say more than one word, and are 
used to speak with truth and sincerity only. The present war has 
arisen from the circumstance of the Ts6:buahs of Theinni, Bd-md, 
31<>;gaunff, and Kyaing:yo>in having come and invited us. We will 
deliver up the Ts6;buahs, subjects of the sun-descended king, who 
are now in China. Let them be restored to their former towns and 
situations. And after the (Burmese) general has delivered up to us 
all the Chinese officers and soldiers who are in his hands, let him 
submit to the sun-descended king and great lord of righteousness, 
and we wiU also submit to our master, the emperor and lord of 
righteousness, that the two great countries may continue on the 
same terms as they always were before ; that all sentient beings may 
be at rest; that there may be "no war; and that the gold and silver 
road may be opened.” 

The Kue-chow-bo* coming to the advance of the Burmese army 
with the foregoing letter on the 3rd December, 1769, the Wi'in-gyih 
sent out some officers with a Chinese interpreter to meet the bearer 
of the letter. One of the Burmese officers, hearing that the object 
of the letter was to open a negotiation for peace, told the Kue-chow- 
bo, that in order to establish an important precedent, such negotia- 
tion ought to take place on the boundary line between Ava and China. 
The Kue-chow-bd replied, ‘‘Very true, but only say where the boun- 
dary is. The Burmese asked, if Buddhist pagodas were not built in 
the towns of Hd-thd, Ld-thd, Mdnd, Tsandd, Kaing;mdh, Khanti, and 
Khan-nyen ? The Kue-chow-bo said that they were built, and that 
they are still in existence. The Burmese rejoined, the Chinese do 
not build or worship Buddhist pagodas, but the Burmese do ; such 
buildings are erected throughout the king of Ava’s dominions, and 
their existence in Ho-thd, Ld-thd, and the other towns, is a convincing 
proof of those places belonging to the king of Ava. The Chinese 
army ought therefore first to retreat beyond those towns, to the 
boundary of the Chinese empire at Md;myin and Kyeng-thi. {Kyang-si ?) 
The Kue-chow-bd then asked, if there is not such a place as Ta-roup- 
m6 (Chinese point) in the king of Ava’s dominions ; and on being 

* That is, “ The officer of Kue-chow city but this name is generally written 
in Burmese history, Kue-Uue-b6. 
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answered that there is, below the city of Prome, — he asked, if the 
Burmese history and ancient records do not mention, that in a former 
king of Pagan’s time, a Chinese army invaded the country and 
marched along the Erawatii as far as that place, which was thence 
called Taroup-mu ; — and on again being answered in the affirmative, 
he observed, an army under the son, brother, and son-in-law of 
Tshbn-bvc'-mya'jyen, king of Pegu, only came as far as those towns 
of Ld-thd, &c. during the reign of that king, and built those 

pagodas ; — but if you refer to the spot only to which an army may 
have happened to reach, the Burmese armv ought, on the same prin- 
ciple, to retreat as far as Taroup-mo* . The letter from the Chinese 
generals was then taken in to the Wi'm-gyih, who, after reading a 
translation of it which was made, sent word that all his officers had 
not yet joined him, and that the Kue-chow-bo mast come again in 
four or five days. 

The Wiin-gylh summoned thirty of his principal officers and con- 
sulted with them as to the answer which should be made to the 
letter from the Chinese generals. They all recommended that no 
terms should be given ; — but the Wun-gyih observed, that whenever 
the Chinese had heretofore erred and attacked Ava, the Burmese 
kings restrained their feelings and granted them peace, recollecting 
the long friendship which had existed between the two countries ■ 
that even if the Chinese force then before them were entirely destroy- 
ed, the empire of Chinn would still possess abundance of troops and 
population ; — that if the Burmese refused to grant terms to the 
Chinese, when asked by them, and cut them to pieces, such a pro- 
ceeding would be recollected for many successive generations with 
feelings of animosity and desire of revenge on their part, and the 
inhabitants of both countries would continue deprived of peace and 
quiet. For these reasons, the Wun-gyih gave it as his opinion, that 
terms ought to he granted to the Chinese, — and declared, that if the 
king of Ava disapproved of the measure, he would take the whole 
responsibility of it upon himself. The other officers acquiesced, and 
the Wi’in-gvih then addressed a long reply to the Chinese generals, 
recapitulating the causes ami events of the war, and concluding with 
an inquiry, whether the Chinese generals desired to settle the dispute 
by arms or by negotiation. The Chinese generals Thu -koon-tb' 
and Akocn-yi.', (the latter here stated to be the emperor of China s 
son,) next sent a long letter addressed to the king of Ava, closing 

• The gruuad on which the Burmese cUimeel Ho-tha, L6-tha, &c. is precisely 
the same as that on which the Burmese of the present day founded their right 
to Kubo vaiiey, Manipur, and even to Chittagong and Dacca. 
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with a request, that officers of rank and intelligence on each side, 
should meet and settle all points of difference ; and with this condi- 
tion, that the Chinese army should not retire until after the Burmese 
army was withdrawn ; for, as the Chinese generals said, if we retreat 
first, we are afraid the Burmese army may follow and attack us, as 
was done at Theitmi. This letter was brought to the outposts of the 
Burmese camp by the Kue-chow-bd and the interpreter Nga-mtat* 
THUON-AUNG, Oil the 10th December, 1769. The Burmese officers 
who came out and met him, at first refused to take the letter, observ- 
ing that the business must be discussed with them ; that the king of 
Ava ought not to be addressed ; and that, in fact, they dare not 
forward any such letter to him. The Kue-chow-bo assured the 
Burmese, that the person who had written the letter from the 
Chinese generals had made a mistakfe through ignorance, and that 
the letter was intended tor the Burmese generals and officers. The 
Kue-chow-bd further proposed, that if the Burmese really desired to 
make peace, they should permit the Chinese army to retire freely to 
a suitable situation, at which the negotiation might be concluded; 
and displayed great anxiety for peace as soon as possible. The 
Burmese officers sent him back with a promise only to report all he 
had said to their general. 


The Kue-chow-lid returned to the Burmese camp on the l-2th of 
December, when the Wun-gyih delivered to him a letter for the 
Chinese generals, e.xpressiug his willingness to negotiate a peace. 
The moment the Chinese generals understood the contents, thev sent 
the Kue-chow-bd back to the Wdn-gyih, to beg of him to fix the 
day on which certain officers of the two armies should meet and 
discuss the matter. The Wiin-gyffi appointed the following day. 

On the 13th December, 1769, fourteen Burmese and thirteen 
Chinese officers of rank met in a large shed, which was erected for 
the purpose at the south-east angle of the town of Kaung-toHn. On 
the part of the Chinese the Kue-chow-bd was the principal speaker 
and on that of the Burmese, the W.'m-dauk Ne-myo-maha-thcra’ 
The Burmese demanded, that the Tso.buahs of Theinni. Bu-m6. and 
M<>:guung should be immediately made over to them. The Chinese 
said, that these Tsdibuahs were not in their camp, and affirmed with 
an oath, that they should be forwarded to Theinni and surrendered 
to the Burnuse there, within six months from that date. The follow 
mg treaty was then written on white paper with ink. and a cony 
delivered by the Chinese to the Buimese 

“ Wednesday, 13th December. 1769. in the temporary building to 
the south-east of the town of Kaung-toHn. His Excellency the general 
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lof the lord who rules over a multitude of umbrellii-wearing chiefs 
in the great western kingdom, the sun-descended king of Jva, and 
master of the golden palace, having appointed, [here follow the names 
and titles of the 14 Burmese officers,] and the generals of the 
master of the golden palace of China, who rules over a multitude of 
umbrella-wearing chiefs in the great eastern kingdom, having appoint- 
ed, [here follow the names and titles of the 13 Chine.se officers,] 
they assembled in the large building, erected in a proj)er manner 
with seven roofs to the south-east of the town of Kaumj-toHn, on the 
13th December, 1769, to negotiate peace and friendship bi tween the 
two great countries, and that the gold and silver road should be 
established agreeably to former custom. The troops of the sun- 
descended king and master of the golden palace of Ava, and those 
of the master of the golden palace of Chinn, were dra'\n up in front 
of each other when this negotiation took place ; and after its conclu- 
sion, each partv made presents to the other, agreeably to former 
custom, and retired. All men, the subjects of the sun-de.'-cended 
king and master of the golden palace of Aca, who may be in any 
part of the dominions of the master of the golden palace of China, 
shall be treated according to former custom. Peace and friendship 
being established between the two great countries, they shall become 
one, like tw'o pieces of gold united into one ; and suitably to the 
establishment of the gold and silver road, as well as agreeably to 
former custom, the princes and officers of each country shiJl move 
their respective sovereigns to transmit and exchange affectionate 
letters on gold, once everv ten vears.” 

The Burmese negotiators, after receiving the above treaty, applied 
to the Chinese to make over to them such boats as the Chinese still 
appear to have had near Kanng-ioHn. The Chinese promised to 
deliver the same after thev had been emploved m bringing up their 
stores to Ba-mu ; but the boats were burnt on the same day by the 
Chinese generals, and some difference of opinion afterwards took ' 
place about them. Presents being e.xchanged between the Chinese 
and Burmese generals, and some sent bv the Chinese to the king of 
Avu, the Chinese army began their march towards China on Monday, 
the iSth December, followed at a distance of a jinjal shot by the 
Burmese divisions under the Let-we-weng-mhii and Shye-weng- 
rohd, until the Chinese reached the boundary of their country, when 
the Burmese returned to Ba-rn6 and Kaung-toUn. At the same time, 
the Chinese commanders-in-chief having sent the necessary (jrd^rs 
to that portion of their army which had marched towards Mo-jtu<tg, 
that force also retired into China. 
u 2 
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The Chinese armies having suffered long from want of provisions, 
those men only who were able-bodied succeeded in reaching China, 
and the forests and mountains were filled with countless numbers 
who died on the route from starvation. 

When the officer, whom the Wun-gylh sent with a report of the 
peace which had been concluded with the Chinese, and with a latge 
quantity of silks and satins that had been received from the Chintse 
generals as presents for bis majesty, arrived at Ava, the king dis- 
approved of the conduct of the general and officers, for allowing the 
Chinese army to escape ; refused to accept the presents, and ordered 
that the wives of the general and other chief officers should be placed 
with the Chinese presents on their heads, in front of the western 
gateway of the palace ; and notwithstanding that the wife of the 
general-in-chief was a sister of the principal queen, she and the wives 
of the other officers were exhibited for three days at the appointed 
place, with the bundles of Chinese silks and satins on their heads. 

The Wun-gyth and other officers hearing how highly the king was 
displeased, were afraid to return to Ava immediately, and determined 
to go first and attack Manipur, the Tsoibuah of which, they heard, 
had been fortifying himself again. In January, 1 770, therefore, the 
Burmese army crossed to the westward of the Eruwaai at Raung-toan, 
and marched to Manipur, and although the Tsoihuah of that place made 
arrangements for chtcking the progress of the invaders at every defile 
and narrow pass, the Bui mese army succeeded in penetrating to the 
capital, when the Tsddmah fled with his family and as many of his 
adherents as he coird, and concealed themselves in jungles and high 
hills. The Burmese army seized the whole of the population and 
property they found in the country, with the princess of Mueyen, 
Tuonko, and princes He .mo and Tsanda-to'-kav, and brought them 
to Ava, where they arrived on the ’iArd of March, 1770. 

The king, still displeased at the Chinese army having been allowed 
to escape into China, refused to see the Wun-gyih and other officers 
of the Burmese army, and ordered them to be removed out of his 
kingdom into some other territory. They were conveyed to the 
eastern side of the Myit-ngay, which joins the Erdtcadi near the north- 
east angle of the city of Ava ; and two other VVun-gyihs were also 
ordered by the king to be taken to the same place, for having pre- 
sumed to speak to his maj^^sty in favor of the general and other 
officers. About a month after, the king forgave the n hole of them, 
and allowed them to return to Ava. 

The Chinese generals, Thu'-kou'.v-ve' and Akou.n'-ye', returned 
and reported to the emperor of China, that having made peace with 
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the Burmese at Kaung-toUn upon these conditions ; namely, that the 
Ts6:buabs of Theinni, Ba-niu and Motgaung, subjects of the king of 
Ava, should be surrendered at Theinni ; that all the Chinese officers 
and soldiers taken pri.soners by the Burmese in the years 1765, 1766, 
1767, and 1 769, should be given up; and that ambassadors should 
be sent bv both sovereigns once in ten years, the armies of both 
nations had retired; and that two officers, the Kue-chow-ho and 
Kti'n:men;ti'tu'ha, had much di-tinguished tliemselves. The empe- 
ror of China was greatly pleased and desired to pi'omote those officeis ; 
but two of the imperial kinsmen, Ha-ta-yi'n and Tshi'n-ta'-yCn, 
with two Tartar uobks, the governors of Atsl-kyain and Maing.thin, 
submitted that they should first he allowed to go down to M6:myin 
and see how far the statements of the Kue-chow-bd were founded in 
truth. These four individuals accordingly came down to Mir.myin 
and sent a letter to the Burmese governor of Kaung-toan, in charge 
of a subordinate officer and upwards of fifty men ; but the gnveinor 
finding from a translation of the letter, that its contents were very 
unfriendly, seized and confined the whole of the Chinese mission. A 
report of the Burmese governor’s proceeding was immediately for- 
warded to the emperor of China at Pekin, who ordered the Kue-chow- 
bd to go down himself and see how the matter could be settled. 

The Kue-chow-bd came down to Mo.-win with upwards of 1,000 
soldiers, and sent a very civil letter to the governor of Kaung-toUn, 
requesting him to release the Chinese party he had confined, and to 
send back with them the letter which had been addressed to him by 
the governors of Ats'i-kyain and Maing-.thin, by order of Ha'-ta'-ti'n 
and Tshi'n-ta-yi'n. The governor of Kaung-toUn immediately 
complied with this request ; and on the Kue-chow-bd perusing the 
letter, which had been sent to Kanng-toUn, and finding its contents 
to be not only uncivil, but warlike and threatening, he forwarded it 
to Pekin. The emperor was exceedingly angry, and ordered Ha-ta- 
ti'n and Tshin-ta'-ti'n, with the two Tartar nobles who had written 
the letter, to be sent up to Pekin in irons. Ha-t.v-yi'n died on the 
road, but on the arrival of the other three individuals at Pekin, the 
emperor ordered them to be executed. In the same year, in October, 
1770, the caravans of Chinese merchants came down as before to 
Ba-md, Kaung-toUn, and other places in the Burmese dominions. 


[To be continued.] 
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X. — Notice on Balantium, a genus of the Pt'^ropodous MoUusca ; loith 

the characters of a new species inhabiting the Southern Indian Ocean. 

By W. H, Benson, Esq. B. C. S. 

In Vol. iv. J. A. S , page 176. I enumerated the genera of Ptero- 
poda met with in my voyage from England, and not-.-ed, under Xo. 
1 1, a new perforate genus allied to Cleodora, which I marked as very 
rare, in consequence of the specimen which fell to my net having 
been the only one seen during the passage. 

On looking over the plates of Lamarckian genera of Testacea given 
in the old series of the London Quarterly Journal of Science, Vol. XV. 
I met wiith a figure, No. 107, Plate VII., which bore a very near re- 
semblance to the shell from which I intended to draw the characters of 
a new genus ; and on reference to the letter-press, page 220, I found 
a note which had theretofore escaped my notice, containing the 
characters of the genus Balantium, which the anonymous translator 
proposed to establish in order to receive a shell taken by Mr. Cranch, 
in Captain Tuckev’s expedition to the Congo, and preserved with 
another shell, apparently of the same genus, in the British Museum, 
The writer assigned the shell provisionally to the family of Hyalxana, 
merely from the strong analogy which the substance of the shell bore 
to that of Hyalwa, until an opportunity should occur of obtaining 
more accurate information regarding a species so interesting. That 
opportunity has partly occurred to me, and I am enabled, by the 
discovery of a second allied species, to confirm, from an inspection of 
the animal, the correctness of the writer’s conjecture regarding the 
location of the genus in the order Pteropoda. The following is the 
description of Balantium recurvum, as given in Brands' s Journal. 

“ Shell transparent, very thin and fragile, hyaline, corneous, hasti- 
form . ape.x recurved ; open at both ends ; superior aperture dilated, 
sharp-edged ; inferior round, very minute ; sides acute ; superior disk 
umluluted; inferior rounded; numerous transverse grooves on both 
side s." 

The new species differs from the description in having no re- 
curved termination to the shell, or at least the bend is so incon- 
spicuous, as to be of no value as a character ; the terminal aperture 
is also larger in proportion, being, in my specimen, nearly 0.03 of an 
inch in diameter. It has on one face three radiating longitudinal 
ribs, {one central and broadest, and two lateral.) The lateral margins 
are more regular than in B. recurvum, are destitute of the grooves 
which cro.ss the shell transversely, and are provided with a groove 
running the whole length of their truncated edge, whence it happens 
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that they are hicarinate, instead of presenting a single edge or keel. 
The other face has only one broad central elevation, which expands 
. gradually, and in proportion to the increase in width of the shell, 

,• towards the superior aperture. My shell is shorter in proportion 

than B. recurvum. 1 propose to describe it as 
Balantium Bicarinatdm. 

> Testa compressa sub-triangulari hastifonni, faciebus utrisque trans- 

. verse sulcatis, superiori triradiatS, radiis convexis, approximatis ad 

C' marginem superioreni provectuni undulas tres formantibus ; facie 

t inferiore medio convexa, abbreviate ; marginibus lateralibus laevibus 

unisulcatis, sub-bicarinatis. 

^ Long. 0.65, Lat. 0.5 poll. 

’ Habitat in Oceano Indico Australi, non procul ab insulis Amster- 

dam et Sancti Pauli dicfis. 
r, 

^ I took the shell on the night of the 28th November, 1834, in S. 

lat. 36^ 30', and £. long. 75“ 30', in company with Jimthiii'i ejcigua 
and another small flat spired species, Cleodora, Hijahea, a small Cepha- 
lopode of the genus Cranchia, an independent floating Anutifera, and 
a crustaceous marine Centipede. With the exception of a proti usion 
of a small portion of the MoUuscum at the apex, the animal was very 
similar to that of Cleodora, but having been crowded with too many 
t specimens in spirits of insufficient strength, it decayed, and wa® no 

longer recognizable, when I had an opportunity of substituting a 
stronger preservative liquor. 

I observe that De Feru.ssac, in his enumeration of the species of 
Pteropoda, contained in No. 262 of the Bulletin des Sciences, has refer- 
red B. recunum to the genus Cleodora, as C. Balantium. As the only 
habitat given by him is Congo, it is evident that he was possessed of 
no information in addition to that contained in the Journal of Science, 
and that he had arbitrarily assumed the specimen to be defective in 
the apex. The discovery of another species with a simdarly perfo- 
rated extremity, and a like flattened form, should cause us to hesitate 
before blotting out the genus indicated by the writer in the Journal 
of the Royal Institution. Nothing but the discovery of an imperfo- 
rate specimen should now permit its annexation to Cleodora, between 
which and IlyaltBa it appe irs to supply a void. The parts of Pelagian 
shells which are most subject to injury are the delicate edges of the 
apertures, not the imperforate apices, which even in the tender spinous 
terminations of the Cresides and Cleodorm, are always met with in a 
perfect state. Cuvieria forms no exception to the rule, as, in that 
genus, tiie spinous termination is cut off by a diaphragm, and the 
derelict portion, therefore, follows the ordinary rule observable in 
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truncated shells. The terrain d volute of Carinuria is also liable to 
decadence, but no perforation is visible in the injured pait. 

I think that the prec' ding observations wdl tend to uphold the 
claim of Balantium to rank as one of the prominent types of form, 
which, for coTivenience’ sak^*, are termed genera, and that it is de> 
sirable that the anonymous iustitutor of it should claim his proper- 
tv, in order that we may know to whom we should rightly attribute 
its first indication. 

The other species noticed in the Journal of Science, as preserved in 
the British Museum, would appe ir, from the figure referred to in Par- 
kinson’s Introduction, to be a Cleofora which we met in a tract of the 
Indian Ocean contained between the parallels of 30® south and 3® 
north, and the meridians 8b® and east; but Parkix-on’s figure 
does no justice to the form of that truly elegant and delicate shell. 


XI . — Additional fragments of the Sivatherium. 

♦ 

Before Colonel Colvin’s departure for Europe, we requested permis- 
sion to take a cast of the beautifully preserved lower jaw of the Sivatke- 
rium which he exhibited at the Government House scientific party in 
January last. In further token of his zeal for science, and of his ever- 
readiness to oblige, he has, even in the hurry of embarkation, favored us 
with the accompanying lithographic drawings of the same jaw, and of 
the larger fragment of the occiput also on its wav to adorn some ca- 
binet of fossil osteology in his native land. This fragmentis the more 
valuable on account of its being perfect in the parts deficient in Dr. 
Falconer’s specimen published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xix.* 
We subjoin the Colonel’s note explanatory of the drawings, (Plates 

VIII. IX.) 

" I herewith send you two plates of the Sivatherium, one of the por- 
tion of the head 1 was fortunate in having brought in from the lower 
hills below and west of Ndhan just before I left Ddduptir. It arrived 
encumbered with a good deal of hard sandstone matrix, most of which 
1 had cleared aw.^y. This specimen is valuable, though it has no 
teeth, from luiving the occijiut very entire, and from its proving the 
accuracy of Dr. Falconer’s assumption, founded on examination of 
the original h'^id, that the animal had four horns with bony cores, as 
this has the offset of one of the hack branched horns very clearly 
marked; suitable to which I may mention that Captain Cautlev 
has found in his collection a Kirge flat horn. In this Plate, fig> I 

♦ See Journal Asiatic Society, vol. t. January. 
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represents a front view of my fragment ; fig. 2, a side view of the 
same, showing the setting on of the new horn, and the rise of the 
front one over the eye ; fig. 3 is a view of the occiput ; — the whole 
appear partly distorted from occurrence of a shift. For the left lower 
jaw of the Sivatherium, delineated in the 2nd Plate, I am indebted to 
Conductor W. Dawb, of the Canal Department, for whom it was 
brought in, inclosed in a mass of similar sandstone, from near the 
sources of the Sombe river, north of Diddpur and east of Ndhan, 
shortly before I came aw’av. It is a very perfect and beautiful speci- 
men, with its molars, four in number, almost quite entire, and is the 
specimen which 3 0U have moulded. 

Fig. 1 is of the outside of the left lower jaw. 

Fig. 2, ditto crown of the teeth, in which I have endeavoured to 
be accurate in drawing the flexures of the enamel. 

Fig. 3 is of the inside of the same jaw. 

In fig. 1 I have hardly had the jaw perpendicular when drawing it, 
as it does not sufficiently express the great height of the inner range 
of the molars over their outer edge, which a cross section would have 
better shown ; but as the specimen is gone on board, I cannot now 
make it.” 


XII. — Note on the Hot/pring of Lohand Khad. By Capt. C. M. Wadb. 

Near the village of Bhusra and the source of the Lohand Khad, (a 
rivulet, which flows into the SatlaJ from below the ridge on which 
the fort of Chambd is situated,) there is a mineral spring, the water 
of which has a strong saline taste, and is said to be very efficacious 
in cases of goitre, dropsy, and rheumatism. Many people are in the 
habit of resorting to it from the neighbouring country annually in 
the months of May and June, December and January, to drink its 
water, both for the cure of these complaints, and to benefit by the 
salutary effect it is supposed generally to have on the constitution. 
A course of seven days is considered sufficient to affect the patient 
with its peculiar qualities. It is drank early in the morning and at 
meals, and has a slightly aperient quality. While drinking the water 
it is necessary, in the opinion of the natives, to observe a strict regi- 
men, eating nothing but dry wheaten cakes kneaded with the water of 
the spring, and occasionally a few grains of black pepper. When the 
actual course of drinking is over, abstinence from salt in any form is 
enjoined for the seven following days. During the hot months it is 
visited chiefly by those who are affected by goitres. In the cold 
months it is found to be beneficial in scrofulous complaiuts, as well 
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as dropsy and rheumatism. When taken for rheumatic affections the 
body is said at first to swell and to subside after the water has been 
drunk the regulated time. Persons of wealth, and those who are not 
able to proceed to the spring, send for the water from a distance at the 
proper season, in order to go through a course of it. There are no 
habitations near the spring of a permanent description. Those who 
resort to it, generally amounting to two or three hundred at a time, 
erect temporary sheds for themselves while they remain. The soil is 
argillaceous, of a reddish blue tint. Though situated near the source 
of the Lohand Khad, there appears to be no connection between the 
spring and that rivulet, excepting in the rainy season, when the inun- 
dation is stated to impair the efficacy of the water, and neutralise its 
saline taste. The dimensions of the spring are about three feet broad 
and five deep. It is immediately on the frontier of the Khaltir and Han- 
d&r territories. Lohand Khad forms the boundary between these two 
States, and flows into the Sally near Kiralpur in the valley of Mak~ 
howttl above the town of Ropur. No sacred character seems to be 
attached to the spring any more than the reverence with which the 
Hindus are accustomed to regard these phenomena of nature in all 
situations. It does not appear to be frequented by any pilgrims, who 
are led to it from religious motives alone. The Khalur raja attempted 
some years ago to levy a tax on those who come to drink the water, 
but was diverted from his purpose by the advice of Captain Murrat, 
to whose authority he was subject, for his possessions on the left 
bank of the Satlaj. 

[The analysis of this and numerous other specimens of water will 
be given hereafter, — J. P.] 


XIII. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the \st March, 1837. 

W. H. Macn’aghten, Esq., V'ice- President, in the chair. 

Me.ssrs. J. M. Winn and W. Cracropt, proposed at the last meeting, 
were ballotted for, and duly elected Members of the Society. 

H. Tobress, Esq. was proposed by Mr. H. T. Pbinsep, seconded by 
Mr. Macnaghten. 

Col. He2eta, proposed by Major Taylor, second by the Secretary. 

Mr. IV. Stoh.m, proposed by Mr. Bell, seconded by Dr, Wallich. 

The Secretary proposed the Bishop of Cochin-China as an Honorary 
Member, seconded by Mr. IV. H. Macnaghten ; — referred to the Com- 
mittee of Papers, 

Read a letter from Captain H. Hark.vess. Secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, acknowledging the receipt of oriental works published 
by the Society. 

Read a letter from H. T. Pbinsep, Esq. Secretary to the Government 
of India, General Department, communicating the following extract from 
a Letter, No. 15, of 1836, from the Honorable the Court of Directors, dated 
the 1 1th September, 1836. 
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Para. 4. We learn from the Journal of the Asiatic Society that you have 
recently transferred the European portion of the Books of the Library of the 
College of Fort William to a Public Library in Calcutta, and the Oriental 
Woiks to t*e Asiatic Society of Bengal. We observe that this measure is made 
dependent upon our sanction, but as we are not aware of the reasons which 
recommended such a distribution, we refrain at present from issuing any direc- 
tions upon the subject. With regard to the manuscripts, however, it is probable 
that the collection comprizes many copies of several of the works or duplicates 
of th(ise previously in the possession of the Asiatic Society ; and we direct that 
in all such cases two copies be forwarded to us without awaiting the receipt of 
our decision upon the arrangement which you have made for the distribution of 
the contents ot the College Library. We, at the same time, desire that you cause 
to be pi spared and forwarded to us by the first opportunity, a list of the several 
works, both European and Oi iental, which are included in the arrangement now 
referred to. 

Ordered, — that a list he prepared of the works included in the Court’s 
requisition, and that the manuscripts in question be separated for trans. 
mission borne through the Government. 

The S 'cretary noted the sale of 2,000 Rupees Company’s Paper with 
which the Printer’s bill had been discharged. 

Read a letter from Monsieur S. L. Lapobte, Secretary to the Linnaean 
Society at Bordenux. proposing a mutual correspondence and interchange 
of objects of natural history, which M. Lapoutb also offers to individual 
members from his own rich collection of Zoology. 

Read a letter from Professor Othm. Frank of Munich, acknowledging 
the receipt of Oriental vrorks published by the Society, and suggesting a 
list of some of the principal S.inscrit works which it would be desirable 
to undertake, on the completion of those now in hand. 

Mr. E V, Irwin presented or the part of the author, a duplicate of 
the Cliroiioloirical hypothesis signed Veritas, which was received from 
Pan Dienian’s Land some months ago. 

Library. 

Dr. Wali.ich presented a continuation of the Meteorological Register 
kept at the Mauritius, by M. Jules Desjardins. 

Mr. D. O. Dvas Sombre presented a finely illuminated copy of the 
Guiistau, supposed to have been copied for the emperor Auranozeb at 
Bi/i/iu'-. and lately belonging to the Begum Sombre's library. 

Read a letter from J. Bei.l, Esq., Secretary to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Calcutta, forwarding for presentation a copy of 
the 3rd vol. of its Transactions. 

Mr. Johannes Avdall presented a map of Armenia, published at 
Venice, in 1778. 

Notice Historique sur Charles Telfair. Esq. late President of the Societt 
of Natural HLstoire of Mauritius, by M. Jolien Desjardins, Secretary to the 
Society — presented by the author. 

Narrative of the wreck of the Lady Munro on the isle of AntSterdam in 1835, 
— by Dr. M^Cosh. » » ii 

The following hooks were received from the bookseUers • 

Buckland's Bridgwater Treatise, Geology and Mineralogy, Vols, I. and |I, 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia: Foreign Statesman, Vol. 3rd- 

The following works translated and published by Mr. Costa, 

were presented on his part by Mr. Gborge Hill. 

4 vols. 4to. Elements of General HUtory, ia Hindiistaai- 

i vol. ditto, The Book of Coinmi)n Prayer, in Per'^iiio. 

1 ditto, ditto, difto, ditto, ditto, in llindustaai. 

I ditto, 8vo. ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

1 ditto, dittt), ditto, Abstract, ditto, ditto. 

I ditto, 4to. The Penal Code, in Persian. x a 

I ditto, ditto, Regulations of Distress, Replevin aad Sale, &c. of Laads, do. 
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Museum, 

Mr. Dyas Sombre presented to the Society, through Dr. Burlini, the 
sword of her late Highness Begum Sombre, which she had worn from the 
year 1778 to the day of her death, and which was always kept by her bed- 

side. ^ c -n • 

A collection of models of the human hand and foot in plaister of Pans, 
was pi'esented on the part of Mr. C. W . Ssiith. 

Dr. Wise, Principal of HughJi College, intimated that he was desi- 
rous of forming a nmseum in connection with the Hughh College, and 
would be happy to receive any duplicates which the Society might be 
able to spare. 

The following memorandum and propositioa were submitted by Cap- 
tain Cunningham: — 

“Having been encased during the past month in arranging the coins in the 
Cabinet of the Af^tic Society, I beg to submit to the Members of the Society 
the following observations upon their collection. 

1. The collection of coins belonging to the Asiatic Society is so exceedingly 
meagre in every series of coins that would be of use to the historian and to the 
antiquary, and, at the same time, ihe individual specimens are so very poor in 
point of preservation, that the whole number of coins, which have been nfiany 
years in collection, is scarcely deserving of the name of a Cabinet. To prove 
the meagreness of the collection, 1 need but to subjoin a list of the coins now 
in the Cabinet of the ‘Society, in which the only really valuable specimen is a 
gold coin of Mahendra Gupta. 

List of the Coins in the Society's Cabinet^ with their talue. 


1 Gold coin of Mahkndra Gupta, 30 

62 Dekkaoy gold boons ; some small, others minutely small, ... .. M) 

7 Modern gold coins, chiefly Nip41ese, 25 

42 lodo-Scythic coins, including some rudely executed base gold 

coins, oO 

Grecian, Arsakian and Sassanidan, 50 

30 Mfisalman and Ni|wlese silver coins, 30 

227 Musalm^n pice, all exceedingly common, except a Mahmud, .. li 
281 Dekkany pice — mostly modern and wanting inscriptions — nearly 

worthless, 5 

115 small silver coins — punch marks and Varaha series, all had, .... 25 

156 Chinese and Japanese, 5 

25 Continental silver coins, 35 

221 Roman coins, 120 


446 


2. It is a fact, which must be known to most of the Members, that the Socie- 
tv’s rolleciioii has not been incrased during the last two or even three years by 
the addition of a single coin ; or, in other words, tiiat since private individuals 
have commenced the collection of coins, there have been few, if any, pre- 
sented to the Society’s Museum: most persons finding moie pleasure in 
obliging a fiiend, by presenting to him any coins that they may pick up, than 
in displaying their public zeal by making a donation of them to the Society. I 
therefore beg to propose. — 

As the Society’s Ca has not been increased during the last three years 
by the donation oi a sinsrle coin, and, as from the number of private individuals 
liovv collecting coins, there is but little likelihood of any donations being made 
for the future, — 

That the Society do either increase their collection of <?oins by purchasing 
suf'h as may offer from time to time, in order that tiieir Cabinet, at present 
nearly valueless, may be useful to the Antiquary in the elucidation of doubtful 
points in history, — 
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Or, that the Society do sell their present incomplete .collection to the highest 
bidder, and apply the proceeds either to fm uishing the Museum with subjects 
more generally interesting or with furniture indispensably necessary.” 

The geiteral opinion of the Meeting wag adverse to the sale of the 
Society s Cabinet, its preservation being no source of expense ; and 
it was to be hoped opportunities might occur of rendering it more 
important and rich. 

Mr. Bell submitted the following communication on the subject of 
the statistical inquiries suggested hy the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
author was thanked by the Chairman for his o&r to draw up a series of 
papers on staple products of India, and his note was ordered to be made 
over to the Statistical Committee. 

To James Prinsf.p, Esq. 

Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Sir, 

I have read with much satisfaction a pamphlet presented ^ the last Meeting 
of this Society, containing a highly interesting paper drawn up by the Right 
Honorable Holt Mackenzie, and John Forbes Royle, Esq, “ having for its 
object the formation of a Committee of Agriculture and Trade in relation to 
the East.” 

Conceiving, with advertence to the circular, whicli accompanied this pam- 
phlet, from the Right Honorable Sir Alexander Johnston. Ch-tirman of the 
Committee of Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic Society, that any informa- 
tion derived from authentic sources, however incomplete, will be acceptable, I 
feel desirous to become a humble laborer in a field in which 1 have, from my 
arrival in India (16 years) felt peculiar interest ; by submitting to the Society, 
for transmission to the Committee of Correspondence in England, if apuroved 
and deemed wortliy, the results of information 1 have endeavoured faithfully to 
collect on the various productions of India. 

It may be deemed presumption in me to propose to myself this task, in the 
face of so serious au imputation as is borne on the circular in question ; viz. 

” Few in India kuo-v what England requires ; and none of the lights of modern 
science having been applied to the agriculture of the former country (India), its 
productive powers haie. as yet, been very imperfectly developed.” 

However undeniable this position is, I hope it may be conceded that there are 
those in India who are equally ready to impart the little information they do 
possess on the subject which is to engage the attention of the Committee of 
Correspondence, as the members of that Committee can possibly be to collect and 
arrange it. 

Impressed with the importance of, and great advantage likely to be derived 
from, a share of public attention being paid to Statistics in this country, I en- 
deavoured to draw notice to the project of forming a Society, by a communica- 
tion which appeared in the f/tdia Gazette of the 15th oi 16th of August, 1834, 
under the signature of ” A Friend to Itnprovemeni and I now rejoice that, 
although I failed in attracting attention to the scheme, the matter has been 
recently taken up by an able Committee of this Society, for the purpose of 
collecting and condensing statistical information generally. 

I mention this circumstance only that I may not be thought to write for 
writing's sake, or to offer suggestions and make promises that are frequently 
made on the impulse of the moment when any new scheme is adopted, without 
due deliberation, or without thoroughly underdtanding the nature of the obliga- 
tion. I have studied the subject long, and the longer my reflections are brousrht 
to bear on Indian Statistics, so much the greater is my desire to be of the least 
service in endeavoring to develope the resources of this country. And the only 
excuse 1 can venture to offer for having been so long a silent and useless oiwerver, 
is the fact experience has taught me, that to publish information of utility ut 
one’s own expense in India, is a serious and losing affair ; while, to tlii o.v aw \j 
inform ition, or give it to those who do not appreciate it, is an equally unprofit- 
able task. 

A depository has now been opened for the reception of all useful communica- 
tions by the formation of two Committees almost sunulcaaev.usiy, tor the same 
purpose, and these at a distance of some 13,4100 miles from each other, — a coin- 
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ci(1eno(* wliich oncrht to convince the most sceptical of the demand for informa- 
tion, hv no means scnice, hnt which, for the reasons I have stated, has been 
kept hack hv some, scattered to the winds by others, or carefully locked up in 
Government offices ; and now in the vear 18.17, when any question rn political 
economv is aaitated, there is notin all India a book of general reference. What 
is the consequence ? A question that in England would be settled in a month, 
require- in India at least a year to collect data on which to frame a report. 

Now, the least advant iee that may be e.vpected from the labors of these 
Committees, will be a ready reference to all matters relating to political econo- 
my. an I a sure guide to future legislation. Instead of groping in the dark, and 
seeking information from numerous and doubtful sources, it would be found 
ca-of.iHy collected and condensed from the best authorities at one and the same 
point. 

so strand a design could not be compassed by any one individual, even were 
his whole time and attention devoted to its accomplishment, and life ten times 
its present span. But in the hands of a Committee there is no reason to appre- 
hend failure, and 1 think, that as soon as the objects of the Committee are 
sufficiently explained and made known, there are many who will willingly and 
gealoustv contribute all they can to the general fund. 

Without taking up more of the Society's time, (and I beg pardon for this 
intrusion,) I may merely add that I shall be glad to undertake a series of essays 
on the principal productions of India. For example, I would begin with “ Cof- 
fo», ’’which, as Mr. Holt Mackenzie justly observes, “ had become almost a 
necessary of life to a large proportion of our manufacturers ; and it was fear- 
ful to think how much we depended for it on a single source of su)iplT.” 

Without meaning to question the accuracy of this argument, I think I could, 
without much difficulty, shew, that the English manufacturer is not so en- 
tirely dependent on a single source, as it is generally supposed ; for these 
deductions were drawn from what India has produced — not from what India 
tan and may produce. 

2. 1 would endeavour to point out the obstacles that have existed to improving 
an article now of such vast commercial importance ; and bow these obstacles 
can be best removed. 

3. What the capabilities of this country are, supposing political events com- 
pelled the British manufacturer to depend for supplies of cotton on India alone. 

4. The average prices of Indian cotton in the English market for the last 
twenty year.*, contrasted with those of American and other foreign grown cotton. 

5. That India is capable, under ordinary care and encouragement, of main- 
taining II successful competition in the British market with any foreign country. 

6. The probable quantity of land in India formerly occupied by cotton, 
which has been thrown out of cultivation, by the great influx of British Twist, 
and me ex'eni to which this cultivation may be brought back by introducing a 
superior Btapie and loiproved mode of culture, 

I'hese remarks would be tounded on soiiod calculations deduced from tabular 
stateiuents, ns well as actual e.xperuneiit, and not on tlieoretical argnmentation. 

Cotton, as I have said, woiitd be the suoject of my first essay — which would 
be followed by a similar statisiical view of our Indian Silk trade. Sugar would 
thirdly engage my attention, and so ou until the list of staples had been com- 
pleted. 

Tiuoi these I shmiM de-eend into the hitherto less explored, though not less 
interesiing regions of ariic iliure, and try to discover whether there are not 
many production- now left eotirely to nature, that could not, with a little atten- 
tion, he rescued trom unmerited ublivioii. and brought to form a valuable addi- 
tion to the Mateiia Medina, a.!d to the present list of exportable products. 

1 have the honor to be, &c., 

Calcutta, 2'ird February, 1817- John Bell. 

Physical. 

A very large stuffed specimen of the Ornithorynchus paradoxus was 
presented liy Mr. K. V. Irwi.v. 

A letter from Lieutenniit N. Vicart, dated Sydney, idSth October, 
1836, announced his tiaving dispatched, under care of Captain Davidson, 
of the Lady Keniiaway, a box coutaiuing a series of the fussU shells of 
A’eu! South Wales. 
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Captain Edward H. Harris, Commodore on tlie Surat station, pre- 
sented u box of fossil bones from the Pfritn island in tbe Gi.lf of O.mfft g, 
which he had procured after nuicli difficulty expressly for tbe Society. 

Among these are several very perfect bones — an alligator's bead differing 
from that sent by Lieutenant Fui-ljames — a buffalo’s lioin — h ve»y lar^e \tr- 
tebra — a well preserved mastodon’s tooth in iron-sand conglomeiaie— and 
namerons other fragments. 

Captain A. Burnes* series of the geology and fossil concludogy of tlie 
Chari range in Catch, arrived since la&t meeting, was laid on tbe table. 

** These specimens*' (Captain Burnp.s writes) are duplicates of wliat I for- 
warded to the Geological Society of London about six months ago. FroJcj-sor 
Lyell had cursorily looked over them, and a fiiend writes of some otters 
which had been sent from the same spot : ‘ Mr. Loxsdalb js decidedly ot np nion 
that the fossils are much more different specifically from European secoudaiy 
fossils, than those received from Catch a few years ago.”* 

The principal varieties of these shells, are sketched in the accompanying plate, 
(ix.) but it IS impossible, from the imperfection of most of them m essential 
parts, to name them with accuracy. 

From the Chari hills, fig. 4, a large buccinum (?) 8 inches long; — ammonites 
of several species (I, 2.) enclosed in wacken balls, sometimes mineralized with 
a fine red ochre ; belemnites, 3, occurring with and inclosed in bivalves 1 1, 12, 
14 ; — ostrea, two varieties, 9 and 10. From B'f/yne. east of Bhooj, the same 
shelly conglomerate, containing a variety of bivalves, 11, 1.5 and 16; pecteii 16 
and 17 (area?) with large ammonites, &c. Fiom Liseput, tlie principal shells 
are nuramuUtes 5, 6, 7, — some cuiiously curved m a saddle form ; — and small 
egg-shaped radiata, 9, pent.icrinires ? 

The geological matrix of the Chari and Wagne specimens is a yellow ochre- 
ous limestone similar to the lithographic stone from Je^ulmir: one specimen 
has much the appearance of oolite. \iso crystallized sulphate of lime, vesicu- 
lar basalt with zeolites and green earth, septarium iron clay, irou sand, and 
fossil wood. 

From Hyderabad ; gypsum cryst. compact sandstone and lias (?), 

Wara Vechia ; granular granite, passing into sandstone basalt'— ^ decom- 
posed felspar. 

Balmer, south of Jesulmir ; sienite litliomargic conglomerate, white 
porcelain clay, red ochre balls. 

Lineput ; light clayey limestone — and porous basalt. 

Paccham island ; sandstone and coarse pebbly conglomerate, yellow lime- 
stone and gypsum, as before. 

Naiira ; a basaltic grit. 

Tramlow, six miles N. W. of Bhooj ; iron pyiites. 

Toomra ; porous red iron clay, 

Angier ; hillocks of wacken pebbly conglomerate, same as from Mvjjul ; 
and close-grained basalt from a cone 200 feet high. 

Hharniyo ; iron veins in sand, worked as an ore ; fossil trunk of a tree 
fonpd in the soil. 

Mhur ; lithomarge, yellow clay, iion conglomerate. 

Badra ; continuation of the yellow limestone, with pectena and cythe- 
ria? — (16). 

Jeradar ; low hillocks of a porous light grey volcanic tuffa. 

The volcanic field of this province deserves a minute examination — and it it 
much to be regretted that Captain Bubnbs did not favor the Somety with sec- 
tions and maps of the country to elucidate bis specimens. This enterprising 
officer is again employed on a mission to Siude, whence we shall doubtless soon 
hear of fresh researches and discoveries. 

0r. Pearsoiv read a memorandum on ihegaur and gapal^ in justlffcation 
of the name given to the specimen of the former in the Society s museum. 

[This note and Ur. Evan’s, read at the lost meeting. wiU be published in 
our next. — En.] 
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I. — Remarks on M. Schlkgel’s objections to the restored editions of 

the Alif Leilah, or Arabian Nights' Entertainments. By Henbv 

Torkkns, Esq. B. A. and of the Inner Temple, B. C, S. 

At the time of the purchase of the Macan MS. by Mr. Brown- 
low, several of the most distinguished Arabic scholars in this part 
of India registered in this journal their opinion of its value. The 
style of the language was declared to be singularly pure, the narra- 
tive spirited and graphic, and the collection of stories enriched with 
manv tales either perfectly now to European readers, or else given 
in a form very different from that under which they have been hither- 
to known, garbled and abridged by the carelessness of translators, 
or by imperfection of the MSS. whence they were translated. Since 
the publication of the opinions above alluded to, a letter addressed 
bv Mons. Db ScHLEGEL to Mons. le Baron DkSacy, upon the subject 
of the thousand and one nights, has excited some attention in Calcutta, 
■with reference especially to the supposed excellence of the Macan 
MS. Mons. Db Schlbgel has asserted of these celebrated tales 
generally, that many, if not most of them, are plagiarized fronn a 
Sanscrit original, and that others are " intercalated” stories, taking 
their rise in neither India nor Arabia. Hence he concludes that the 
greater the number of tales, the more frequent the plagiaries and 
intercalations ; and such being the case, “ we may be assured,” he 
sax’s, “ that the most voluminous edition of the thousand and one 
nights will be the worst.” Without stopping to weigh the soundness 
of this line of argument, based on a petitio principii, and inducing a 
most inconclusive conclusion, it is worth while (the attack in ir.g so 
sweeping) to assume the validity of this reasoning, and prove the 
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strength of Mons. Db Schlbgbl’s position by examining the instances 
■with which he supports it. If his conclusion be a true one, then the 
Macan MS. must be the worst instead of the best form of the 
thousand and one nights hitherto discovered, for it is “ the most 
vrfuminous the first five nights in this MS. for instance, contain 
the matter of the first seventeen nights of Gailand’s edition, and an 
additional tale, entirely new, besides. In deference to so celel;rated 
a. literatist as Mons. Schlegel, it is proper to consider what he 
advances attentively, and, keeping strictly to the letter of his argu- 
ments, to refute them, if possible, by their own assertions. It will not 
be perhaps difficult to show that the critic’s reasons for the adoption 
of the above opinion are remarkable rather for ingenuity than sound- 
ness, or to prove by demonstration that the new tales of a “most 
voluminous” edition may bear not only the stamp of originality, 
but also strong internal evidence that they are indigenous to Arabia. 

Mons. DeSchlegel supposes that the tales of the thousand and 
one nights could never have been popular with Mussulmans, owing 
to the multitude of supernatural beings of different kinds crowded 
into them, there being, he says, “ scarcely another step hence to the 
doctrine of polytheism.” In expressing this opinion, Mons. De S. 
has entirely forgotten the extreme superstition of the followers 
of the Prophet with respect to the existence of jinns, (both believers 
and accursed,) gkols, afreets, and many other classes of imaginary 
beings, each distinguished by some peculiarity of character and 
habits. These are introduced in multitudes in the tales in accordance 
with the ordinary Arab superstitions which obtain most credit with 
the most bigoted Mussulmans. They are introduced with most 
liberality in some of the tales abounding especially in the expressions 
of religious feeling, and the believing spirits invariably make use of 
the ordinary devotional phrases so constantly in the mouth of an 
Arab. They are introduced not on the dignus vindice nodus principle 
as what Mons. De S. calls “ semi-deities they take part in the action 
of the story, and from their stupidity are the butts of the superior 
intelligence of men. So far from showing marks of transmutation 
to an Arab shape from a heathen original, they appear to be them- 
selves the surest proofs of the Arabian extraction of the stories they 
figure in. Mons. Db S.’s determination to prove the Indian origin of 
many of the tales has led him to the singular supposition that a 
people whose manners they faithfully depict, and whose superstitions 
they embody, that a people whose very language bears testimony to 
their passion for fiction, (the same word being employed in Arabic 
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to express conversation and the relation of stories') would neglect such 
tales even though indigenous to their fatherland because the excess 
of supernatural agency in them savoured of " polytheism !” 

With reference, however, to the objection by Mons. De S. on the 
point of plagiarised tales, and his attempt to prove the plagiary by 
anachronisms, an expression in the story of the fisherman and the 
jinn in the Macan MS. may be cited, not inopportunelv, as giving 
some index to tlie date at which it was originally composed. The 
jinn is described as having been shut in a jar for " one thousand and 
eight hundred years" from the time of Solomon, the son of David. 
Now this tale with one of Mons. Dg S.’s "semi-deities" in it, whom 
he supposes importations into Arabia from an idolatrous source, and 
abominations in the eyes of orthodox Mussulmans, was bv the above 
account composed during the third century of the Hejira, at the verv 
height of Mussulman orthodoxv. 

Arguing on the supposition of the transmutation of most of the 
tales from heathen originals, Mons. De S. proceeds to point out how 
the Koran might have been introduced instead of the Veda=, and the 
name of Hauoon ul Rashebd made to supersede that of Vicrama- 
DiTYA ; and with reference to the introduction of that Khalif’s name, 
he cites the expression in the commencement of the thousand and 
one nights, “thi chronicles of the Sassanians” as constituting a 
pal]):ible anachronism. Now the expression quoted does not exist 
in the Macan MS ; the words are a king among kings descended from 
the dynasty of Sassnu ; and the mention of Islamism among descendants 
from Sassanian princes does not appear to be in any way anachro- 
nous. Again, Mons. De S. has ingeniously discovered in the four 
colors of the fish, (vide the tale of the fisherman) who in their 
natural shape were a population of Christians, Jews, Mussulmans, 
and Idolaters, a type of the four castes of the Hindoos ; for, says he, 
" the metamorphosis in the original was brought about by a jeu de 
mots ; varna in the Sanscrit signifying colour as well as caste." Thi.'! 
will hardly hold good when we look to the Arabic wherein special 
mention is made of the different religions of the men transmuted into 
fish of different colors. Now the Hindus have, it is true, four prin- 
cipal castes, but their religion is a common on'”. Another instance 
on which much stress is laid by Mons. De S. of the internal evidence 
of an Indian extraction offered by the tales is cited from the tale of 
the king and the physician. The position is this. 1. The king is 
poisoned by a MS. 2. Some Indian MS. are saturated with a solu- 
tion of orpiment to juotect them from insects. 3. No other MSS. are 
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so saturated. 4. This was, therefore, an Indian MS. thus prepared. 

5. This was, therefore, an Indian king. 6. Tins was, therefore, an 
Indian story. The answer to this somewhat illogical sorties is— 1. 
That an Indian king turning over an Indian MS. would not, as did 
the king in the story, have exposed himself to the chance of being 
poisoned. 2. That the supposition of the MS. being an ordinary 
Indian MS. would utterly take away the moral of the tale. 3. That 
(as the tale tells us) the supposed MS. was no MS. at all, for “ the king 
turned over six leaves, and looked upon them, and found nothing 
mitten upon them,” which induces a further search into the book, 
and a more certain death in consequence. Rut perhaps a literal 
translation of the latter part of the story from the Arabic of the 
Macan MS. will best show the futility of Mons. Db S.’s argument, 
the moral of the tale being the retribution inflicted by the victim on 
the oppressor by means of the knowledge he is in the commencement 
said to possess of “ all modes of healing, and of hurting.” 

Extract from the Story of the Physicinn and the King. 

“And after this the e.xecutioner stepped fonvaril, and rolled his eyes 
fiercely, and drew his sword, and said, ‘ Give the word and the physi- 
cian wept, and said to the king, ‘ Spare me, spare me, for the love of 
God, and kill me not, or God will kill thee,’ and commenced extempora- 
neously reciting, 

‘ If I live DO man I’ll profit ; if 1 perish curse for me 

Ail the gooil, when I’m no more, with every curse of infamy. 

I was kindly; others cruel; they were prosperous ; I lost all ; 

And benevolence hath made me master of a ruined hall*.’ 

Then said the physician to the king, ‘ This i.s the return I meet from you, 
you return me the reward of the crocodile.' Then said the king, ‘ And 
what is the tale of the crocodile?’ The physician replied, ‘ It is not possi- 
ble for me to tell it, and I in this state ; and as God is with you, spare 
me as God will spare you.’ So then the physician wept with exceeding 
weeping, and certain of the king’s private attendants arose, and said, ‘ Oh . 
king, grant us the life of this physician, for we have not seen him com- 
mit one fault towards you, and we have not seen him save as healing ywi 
from your disease, which baffled all physicians and men of science.’ Then 
said the king to them, ‘ You know not the cause of my putting to death 
this physician and this it is, that if I spare him, surely I myself am doomed 
f f . 
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to death w ithout a doubt, for by healing me of the disease which I had 
by something held in the hand, surely it is possible he may slay me with 
something given me to smell ; hence I fear lest he kill me, and take a 
bribe for doing it ; since he is a spy, and has come hither for no end but 
to compass my death; so there is no help for it, — die he must, and after 
that I shall be assured of my own life.’ Then said the physician, ‘ Spare 
me, spare me, for the love of God, and kill me not, or God will kill you.’ 
Now when the physician, Ob ufreet, knew for certain that the king would 
put him to death without a doubt, he said to him, ‘ Oli king, if there is 
no help for it, but that I must die, then grant me a space that I may go 
down to my house, and appoint my people and my kindred where they 
may bury me, and that I may relieve my soul from its obligations, and 
distribute ray books of medicine. And 1 have a book, rarest of the rare; 

I offer it to you as an offering ; keep it as treasure in your treasury.' 
Then said the king to the physician, ‘ What is in this book ?' He replied, 

‘ Things countless beyond the power of computation ; and as a small por- 
tion of the secrets that are in it, if you directly after you cut off my head 
open three leaves of it, and read three lines of the p.age on your left hand, 
then the head will speak with you, and give you answers to every ques- 
tion which you ask it.’ So the king wondered with exceeding wonder and 
shrugged with satisfaction and said, ‘ Oh physician, what ! directly I cut 
off your head will you speak to me?’ He answered, ‘ Even so, O king.’ 
So replied the king, ‘ This is a strange matter,’ and forthw ith sent him 
away closely surrounded by a guard ; and the physician went down to his 
house, and performed all his obligations on that day, and on the next day 
he went up to the king’s hall of audience ; and the umeers and ministers 
and chamberlains and deputies in office and the supporters of the state 
went up also, the whole of them, and the presence chamber was ns a flow, 
er bed of the garden : and lo ! the physician came up into the presence 
chamber and stood before the king surrounded by guards, and with him 
he had an old volume, and a bottle for holding antimony, and in it a powder : 
and he sat down and said, ‘ Give me a charger,’ and they gave him a 
charger ; and he poured the powder upon it, and spread it out, and said, 

‘ Oh king, take this book and open it not until you have cutoff my head, 
and immediately you have cut it off, place it on this charger, and order its 
being thrown upon that powder, and directly you have done that, the blood 
will stop flowing ; then open the book.’ So the king gave orders for the 
cutting off the physician's head and took the book; and the executioner 
arose, and struck the physician’s neck with the sword, and placed the head 
in the middle of the charger, and threw it upon the powder, then the blood 
stopped flowing, and the physician Dooban opened his eyes, and said, 

‘ Open the book, O king ;’ so the king opened the book, and found the 
leaves stuck together, so he put his finger to his month, and moistened it 
with his tongue and opened the first leaf, and the second, and the tliird, 
and each leaf did not open but with much trouble; so the king turned over 
six leaves and looked upon them, and found nothing written upon them. 
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Then said the king, ‘ O physician, there is nothing written upon these;’ 
and the physician replied, ‘ Turn over more still so he turned over three 
more, and there had but a short space elapsed before the drugs penetrated 
his system at one time and on the instant, for the hook was poisoned, and 
forthwith the king began to be convulsed, and cried out, and said, ‘ The 
poison has penetrated me,' and the head of the physician Dooban began 
to repeat extemporaneously, 

‘ They issued savage mandates, but not long 
Survived they in their cruelty, for lo ! 

’Twas but a little, and the mand,ate was not. 

Had they done justice, justice were done them — 

But they did ill, and evil w.ns their portion ; 

And fortune turned against them, stroncly armed 
With acts of woe and trouble. Thus thev passed hence. 

And the mute eloquence of their condition 
Repeated to them, “l*his is vour reward. — 

Blame not the retribution!” ' 

(So goes the tale) ; so when the physician’s head finished its speech, the 
king fell down on the instant a dead corpse.” 


’The above extract will give some idea of the literal style of a tale 
so popular under Galland’s paraphrase, hut expressed in the Macan 
MkS. (as will be obterved on comparison) much more in detail, and 
more graphically. 

There remains now but to allude to Mons De Schlbgei,’s remain- 
ing assertion, that the more voluminous the edition of the thousand 
and one nights the worse will it be. The best rcplv to this will be 
the citation of a new tale forming part of the recital of the fourth 
night in the Macan MS. It offers a fair occasion for the formation 
of a judgment on Mons. Db S.’s sweeping assertion, for it has never 
been found save in this voluminous edition, and is now translated of 
course for the first time. 

Tf:e Story of the King Sundabad. 

It is said that there was a king among the kings of Fars, who was fond 
of sport, and of exercise, and of hunting, and of trappinggame, and he had 
always a certain hawk near him, which he let not be separated from him 
by night nor by day ; and all niglit long lie had it sitting on liis hand, and 
whenever he rose up to hunt he took the l)iid with him. And he made 
for It a cup of gold hung round its neck, to give it to drink out of. Now 
It fell out as the king was sitting, behold the cliief falconer began to say, 
Oh! king of the age, these are the days for going forth to hunt.’ Then 
t ordered that they should set forth, and took the hawk on his 

^ ; and they journeyed till they arrived at an open plain, and they 
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struck out the circle for the battu, and forthwith a doe antelope came 
within the circle. Then said the klnjj. ‘Over whose head the antelope 
shall leap and get away, that man will I kill.' Then they narrowed the 
circle of the hattu ahoiit it, and, hehold, the antelope came before the 
king's station and stood firm on its hind legs, and gathered in its fore feet 
to its breast, as if about to kiss the earth before the king; so the king 
bowed his head in acknowledgment to the antelope; then it hounded 
over his head, and took the way of the desert. Now it hap|)ened that 
the king saw his attendants winking and pointing at him, so he said, ‘ Ho ! 
vuzeer, %vhat are my attendants saying .c' The vuzeer replied, ‘ They 
say you proclaimed that over the head of whomsoever the antelope should 
leap, that man shall be put to death.' Then said the king, ‘ By the life 
of my head, surely I will follow her up till I reach her ;’ so the king set 
forth in pursuit of the antelope, and gave not over following her till she 
reached a hill among the mountains. Then the antelope made as she 
would cross a ravine, so the king cast off his hawk at her ; and the bird 
drove its talons into her eyes, to blind and bewilder her, and the king 
threw his mace at her and struck her so as to roll her over. Then he dis- 
mounted, and cut her throat and flayed her, and hung the carcass to the 
pummel of his saddle. Now it was the time for the mid-day sleep, and 
the plain was parched and dry, nor was water to be met with in it ; and 
the king was thirsty, and his horse also ; so he went about searching for 
water, and he saw a tree dropping water, as it were clarified butter. 
Now the king wore gloves of the hide of a beast of prey, and he took the 
cup from the hawk’s neck, and filled it with that water, and set down the 
water before the bird, and lo ! the hawk struck the cup with its talons, 
and overturned it. So the king took the cup a second time, and caught 
the drops of water as they were falling until he filled it, for he thought 
the hawk was thirsty ; so he set the cup before it, but she struck it with 
her talons and upset it. Then the king was annoyed with the hawk, and 
got up a third time, and filled the cup, and put it before his horse, hut the 
hawk overturned it with its wings ; then said the king, ‘ The Lord take 
you, you unluckiest of birds! you keep me from drinking, and keep 
yourself from drinking, and keep the horse from drinking !" So he struck 
the hawk with his sword, and cut off its wing, but the hawk began lifting 
up its head, and saying by signs, ‘ Look at what is beneath the tree.’ 
Then the king lifted up his eyes, and saw below the tree a young snake, 
a poisonous one, and this which was dropping from the tree was it.s poison. 
Then the king repented him of having cut off the hawk s wing, and arose 
and mounted his horse and went, taking with him the antelope s carcass 
until he arrived at his tent within the hour, and he gave the antelope to 
the cook, and said to him, ‘Take, and make this ready.’ So the k ng 
sat down in his chair, and the hawk on his hand, and the bird strugc! d 
gaspingly, and died. Then the king cried out, wailing and lamenting for 
having slain the hawk, and it was the cause of saving him from death * 
And this is what occurred in the story of the king Sundiibad." 
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The above short tale is valuable as answering more than one of 
Mons. Dk S.’s arguments. It contains instances of the same power 
of description and habit of close observation which form the princi- 
pal charm of the known tales. Any one who has been in the custom 
of watching the antelope, or observing the natural motions of the 
hawk, will recognise the action of the one and the other faithfully 
described in the attitudes common to them when scared or excited. 
The mention too of hawking the antelope proves the story to be purely 
Arabian : no other nation but the Arab using the hawk against large 
animals. The Persian hawks the hare, but only the Arab flies his 
bird at the antelope. Thus then, so far from the additions to the “ most 
voluminous” edition being the cause of its deterioration, as unnatu- 
rally adapted from foreign sources to Arab manners, the very first 
of those additions is found to be a spirited tale describing graphicallv 
and naturally the progress of passion, (excited originally by a trifle, 
and ending in the blind commission of an act of ingratitude) and 
giving indisputable evidence of an Arab origin. 

The judgment of those infinitely better qualified than myself to 
pronounce on the merits of the Macan MS. is, it is submitted, 
fully supported by the result of this brief inquiry. The translation 
having been made literally from the Arabic, this will account for a 
singularity of expression which may be displeasing to most readers. 
In undertaking to introduce the new tales to the English reader, I 
would be glad to avail myself of opinions upon the expediency of 
holding to this style of translation, or adopting one more consonant 
with European idioms. 

[Note. — As far as we may be allowed to be capable of judging on such a 
point, we think our correspondent’s style of expression is particularly felicitous 
and suitable to the work, of which we are happy to see this public acknowledg. 
ment of his having undertaken the translation. 

We had rather that the stories should retain the terseness, the simplicity, the 
very turns of expression as well as of idea so peculiar to the language as to the 
literature of Arabia, than that they should be dressed up in the uncongenial dis- 
guise of modern idiom however elegant. There is at the same time nothing, in 
the style adopted, repugnant to our ears, already familiar from childhood with the 
oriental piiraseology of the translated scriptures : — but, on the contrary, the 
total foreignness and antiquity of the incidents and reflections, and the admixture 
of the supernatural, now discarded from our own works of fiction, seem to acquire 
support and harmony from a corresponding style of diction. We need only refer 
the reader to the parallel passages quoted in the Minute on the Macan MS. by 
Dr. Mill (vol. V. page .iyS) to prove the great superiority of tone and keeping, 
as an artist would say, in the strict dry nervous copy of the original, as coni 
trusted with the smoothened, mannerized, and totally Frenchified, though in many 
respects pleasing, picture of M. Tbebvtiex Ed.] 
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II- Journal of Captain C. M. Wade’s voyage from Lodiana to Mithan~ 
kot by the river Satlaj^ on his hlission to Lahor and Bahdwulpur in 
1832-33. By Lieut. F. Mackeson, \4th Regt. N. I. 

On the 8th December, after some days spent in constructing 
temporary locks on the nala, and here and there widening and deep- 
ening its channel, the boats arrived at its mouth and entered the 
river Satlaj about a mile above the village of Wallipura. 

Our fleet consisted of eight boats, three built by Captain Wade at 
Lodiana for tlie accommodation of the mission, after the model of 
those used on the river Ravi ; one of a similar construction, the property 
of Lodiana merchants, also built at Lodiana ; two common Satlaj ferry 
boats, belonging to Lodiana baniahs ; and two small boats with oars, 
for the convenience of communicating with the shore and taking the 
bearings of the reaches of the river. 

The Ravi boats are flat-bottomed, and nearly square fore and aft, 
with the prow and stern slightly raised : those built at Lodiana varied 
in length from fifty to fifty-five feet, and in breadth from eleven to 
twelve feet, having a depth of two and a half to two and three quar- 
ters feet. They drew, when not laden, from ten to fifteen inches water, 
and going down the stream in the actual state of the river were capa- 
ble of carrying from two hundred and fifty to three hundred maunds. 

The ferry boats in use in this part of the Satlaj are not much better 
than rafts, from which they differ little in appearance. They are very 
broad at the stern, and terminate in a point at the prow, which is carried 
up high into the air. Although calculated for no other purpose, they are 
well adapted to the transport of hackeries and cattle across the river ; 
the side planks being low, laden hackeries are easily lifted over them 
into the boats ; or the ground at the ghflt is raised to a level with 
them, and the time lost in embarkation and disembarkation is com- 
paratively trifling. Accidents to cattle can seldom occur, as they are 
able to step into the boats without difficulty, and no space being 
lost in cross beams or partitions, a great number can be accommodated 
at a time. 

Wallipura is a small village, containing from thirty to forty mud 
hovels : it belongs to Sirdar Fatteh Singh Ala walla. We remained 
there on the 9th in expectation of the arrival of a party of Maha-raja 
Ranji't Singh's irregular horse, which was to escort the boats along 
the left bank of the river. 

The breadth of the river at this point, where not intersected by 
sand banks, measured two hundred and fifty yards. The deep channel 
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under the left banks gave from fourteen to fifteen feet water, which 
decreased to seven and six feet within twenty yards of the shore, 
beyond which it was extremely shallow. 

From Ropur, where the Satlaj enters the plains to where it is joined 
by the Lodiana nala, it may be said to have run a course of near fifty 
miles. At Ropur its bed consists of large smooth pebbles mixed with 
a slimy mud ; after leaving that place it runs over a loose sandy soil 
through a flat country, and during this part of its course the present 
left bank is generally low. There is a high bank passing close under 
Chamkaur, Balolpur, Mdchiwdra kum, and Lodiana, which points out 
the old channel. This is now pretty nearly the course of the small 
nala, which rises in the marshy ground between Ropur and Chamkaur, 
and enters the Satlaj a little above Wallipura. The slip of land between 
it and the present channel of the Satlaj varies in breadth from eight 
to two miles and less : it is low and much intersected with nalas, 
most of which are without water during the greater part of the year ; 
but their beds and banks retain a degree of moisture when the rest 
of the country is parched and dried up, and aflbrd an abundant 
supply of grass of a good quality within a convenient distance fi om 
the cantonment of the troops. 

The right bank from Ropur downwards is generally high and the 
face of the country elevated, sloping gradually from the hills, which 
recede northwards, towards the river, near which it is much broken 
and cut up by ravines. On both sides the country is tolerably open and 
free from heavy jungle, but on the right sparingly cultivated. Water 
is found much nearer the surface on the left than on the right bank, 
and cultivation is more uniform. There is a tract of grass jungle on 
both sides of the river near Chamkaur ; it forms excellent pasture for 
buffaloes which are numerous and particularly large. Wild hogs are 
sometimes found in this vicinity : they come from the hills on the 
opposite side, and swim the river at night to feed on the sugar-cane. 

The tamarisk jungle is seen in small quantities near the river at 
Tnlore, and even higher up, but never grows to any considerable 
height, and is thin and straggling : the soil left by the overflowing of 
the river in which it chiefly grows, does not appear to have acquired 
that richness which it is said to possess at a greater distance from the 
river’s source. 

During the cold weather when at its lowest, the Satlaj is fordable 
in many places between Ropur and Lodiana, and even to its junction 
with the Btas ; but it can no where be forded in a direct line ; it is 
necessary to follow the shoals or sand banks, which make the passage 
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circuitous and tedious ; and owing to the numerous quicksands, it must 
always be considered an affair of danger for bodies of troops to 
attempt. As the sands are constantly shifting, the fords also are 
liable to change. 

I am not aware of the exact number of boats between Ropur and 
Lodiana. The principal ghats or ferries are those opposite to Rdhon, 
itdehiwdra and Fabor ; the two first lie in the route from Jdgadri on 
the Jumna to Amriisir, and a considerable traffic passes by them. 
There may be sixteen boats at Rdhon and eight at Mdchiwdra. The 
ghUt at Fabor has upwards of fourteen, and is also much frequented, 
lying in the direct route from Ambdla through Lodiana to Amritsir 
or Labor. There is also a gh&t at Kirdna, which may have eight 
boats, and another near Ropur which has four. Besides the boats at 
the ghhts there are a few scattered here and there at the different 
■villages on the banks of the river belonging to the zemindars, and 
Used by them for the convenience of crossing to and fro, and trans* 
porting grain and firewood. 

On the morning of the 10th we left Wallipura. The river was 
swollen and muddy from rain, which had fallen higher up during the 
two previous days, and which somewhat increased the rapidity of 
the current. As near as I could judge from the rate at which people 
Were walking on the bank, it must have averaged near three miles in 
the hour. Our boats kept chiefly in the shallow water for the con- 
venience of using the pole to push them along ; they are furnished 
with oars, but the Satlaj and Ravi boatmen seem to be unaccustomed 
to their use ; and the oars are so very clumsy and unwieldy, that they 
Would require at least four persons to each to serve them with effect. 

Leaving Wallipura the deep channel runs under the left bank for 
upwards of a mile, when the river separates into three branches ; the 
main one, which we followed, running under the right bank to Dhd- 
dhara, near which the three branches again unite and form an unin- 
terrupted channel 400 yards broad. On our left we passed the gh&t 
of Taltoandi, where there were ten boats similar to those already 
described. Judging from the number of people we saw crossing, it 
must be a considerable thoroughfare ; a small traffic passes by this 
route from Jhajraon and the Mdlk Rohie to Doab bist Jalimdar. 

After passing Talwandi the deep channel again crosses over to the 
left bank, and on approaching near to Bhuadri, makes a long sweep 
in towards the left, runiiiug close under that village. 

The country on our left to-day was low and uncultivated, subject 
to inundation, and consisted chiefly of pasture land that on our 
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riglit appeared high. There ■were fields of stubble and patches covers 
ed with the cotton plant. We passed one inlet from the river on 
the right, and a jhari jungle extending a short distance on the bank, 
but low and thin. We stopped at Bhundri, estimated distance from 
Wallipura four kos. This village, like the rest which we passed to- 
day, is hardly deserving of remark : it contains a small paka mosque, 
which is in much danger of being destroyed by the river. The 
dwelling houses, of which there may be 100, are all of mud, either 
thatched or with kacha terraced roofs. It has two baniahs' shops. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Mussalman zemindars. Bhundri and 
Khanpur, Wasir ke Gaur, villages in the neighbourhood, are inha- 
bited by a caste of Putial Rajputs, who claim descent from Rajas 
Hospal and Jagpal. Tlieir ancestors were converted to Islamism 
some five centuries ago by Hazrat Shah Katal Chishti, one of 
the descendants of Hazrat Sheikh Farid, the famous saint of Pak 
Patan. His relics are deposited somewhere between the villages of 
Talwdrd and Sheikh Chishti under the shade of a grove of babul trees : 
there is his kh&ngdh or shrine, which the surrounding inhabitants visit 
in great crowds on certain days of the year to pay him the honors 
due to a saint. 

The Patials retain many of their Hindu customs, especially the 
ceremonials at births and marriages, in which the Brahmin priest often 
assists and claims the usual fees. 

They intermarry only among themselves, it being thought a disgrace 
to give their daughters in marriage to a person of difl^erent caste or 
descent. 

The Jats, Gujars, Harnis, Arrains, who chiefly compose the pea- 
santry of the country from above Lodiana down to Firozpur, all claim 
descent more or less remote from a Rajput stock. They are generaUf 
ill-looking, tall and thin, but with large bones and sinewy limbs. 
The usual dress of the better sort is a blue-colored dhdti, tied some- 
what diflferently from the common mode, reaching down nearly to 
the ankles, and seeming to embarrass their motions in walking. With 
this they wear a large cotton chadder or sheet, which is either flung 
in double folds over the shoulder and across the breast, or used to 
cover the whole body; it is exchanged for a blanket in the cold 
weather. The turban is of cotton, either plain or dyed blue, and tied 
sometimes Sikh fashion in a high topi, and sometimes in loose folds, 
leaving great part of the head uncovered. The coarse cotton cloth 
which forms their ordinary wear is a home manufacture. The poorer 
among them are little troubled with clothing of any description. 
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Their women share in the labour of the field, and perform all the 
menial and laborious offices about the house. They fetch water from 
the wells, prepare the cakes of cow-dung- (opla) for fuel, and cleanse 
and plaister their mud hovels and chabutras, while the husbands are 
smoking their pipes, or employed in making rope of the muiijh grass 
and repairing their implements of husbandry. Disputes among them 
are referred to & punch orcouncil of theChaudries (elders of the village), 
or to arbitrators chosen by the parties. The men are addicted to the 
use of bhang : are turbulent, quarrelsome, revengeful, and careless of 
the shedding of blood. Their prevailing vice is pettv thieving. 
Female infanticide is practised, but is not very common among 
these tribes. 

After the decline of the Dehli empire, the whole tract of country 
from Ropur down to Mamdot on the left bank of the Satloj, fell a 
prey to Rai Abmad Munj, one of the numerous adventurers who 
rose to a temporary consequence in those days. When Ran'Ji't Singh 
crossed the Satloj in 1808, and took Jagrdon, the portion of this 
extensive territory which still remained in the possession of Rai 
Ahmad’s family was subjected to that conqueror, and Jagraon and 
its dependencies were bestowed by him in jaghir on Sirdar Fatteh 
Singh Alawalla, under -whose rule they still continue. His terri- 
tory joins that of the Jhind raja near Lodiana, and reaches with few 
interruptions to within a short distance of Firozpur. It is ill culti- 
vated and almost destitute of wood, which is no where used for fuel 
by the villagers. Jagraon, the Ddr-ul amal, is about 10 miles inland 
from Bhundri. 

On the lith we left Bhundri. For two miles beyond this place 
the left bank of the river is excessively high ; the deep channel runs 
rapidly under it, undermining large fragments of the soil, which con- 
tinued falling as we passed, and raised large waves on the river. 
After passing the villages of Khdt and Gursian, the deep channel 
crosses over to the right bank, leaving the villages of Talwdra and 
Sheikh Chishti far away to the left, at the extremity of a wide tract of 
sand. Further on, at the same distance from us, we passed Bhamdl 
and Sdlampur, when the river again doubled round a point, and the 
deep channel brought us under the village of Sidiuan on the left 
bank. 

To-day the river was devious and winding in its coarse, much 
intersected with sand-banks, which from a distance appeared to stretch 
quite across the channel and threaten a serious obstacle to further 
progress. The shoals were numerous, appearing to cross each other 
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in all directions ; insomuch, that it required great care and attention 
to steer clear of them. None but an experienced eye could distin- 
guish f? om a long distance what the boatmen call " kacha" from 
“ paka-jal." A villager who accompanied us from Bhundri pointed 
to a number of temporary huts on the left bank near that place, the 
inhabitants of which had, in his memory, removed no less than three 
times from one bank to the other, in consequence of the river 
changing its course and undermining its banks. Abounding as it 
does with shoals and sand-banks, and running over a loose soil 
through a flat country, this frequent change in its channel is the less 
surprising : it generally occurs after the rains, when its waters are 
swollen and impregnated with earthy particles. The prevalence for 
a length of time of a particular wind occasions the choaking up of 
the old channel, which the waters leave on subsiding, to pursue a 
new direction. 

The country to-day differed little in its features from that we had 
passed the day before. At this season there are no crops standing, 
and, save in the vicinity of villages where a few garden vegetables 
give an appearance of verdure, the whole has an unvaried arid aspect. 
Trees are only seen near the villages, and those generally of the 
common Mr, with here and there a pipal. The jhdn is met with 
only in small patches, low and straggling. There was a-great improve- 
ment observable in the soil of the banks of the river, especially that 
of the right bank, which exhibited strata of a rich red clay with 
mould of a darker color beneath. During the first part of our 
course after leaving Bhundri, the current was rapid, running under 
the high bank at the rate of four miles an hour ; as we approached 
the end of our journey it became sluggish, scarcely averaging a mile 
and a half. We had a depth in some places of eighteen and twenty 
feet, and in others not more than four : in the deepest part this occur- 
red where there were many channels, and we might not have been 
in the deepest, although we always chose those which in appearance 
promised to have the greatest body of water. 

In passing Sidhuan I observed immense flocks of wild geese feed- 
ing on the sand-banks, and close to them an alligator, the first I have 
seen on the river, though they are said to have been found as high 
up as Ropur, and small ones are sometimes caught in the nala near 
Lodiana. Perhaps the coldness of the weather may account for ray 
not having hitherto seen them in greater numbers. There appear to 
be few wild ducks or teal. The jal kuwd, which we call the black 
diver, is common. 
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We came to about a mile beyond Sidhuan ; estimated distance from 
Bhundri eight kos. 

There is a ghslt at Sidhuan. It is in the road to Ropur, in the 
Doab bist Jalimdar, and has ten boats, but the traffic by this route is 
inconsiderable. The duties are levied by the officers of Maha-raja 
Ranji't Singh and Sirdar Fatteh Singh Alawax,la, on either side 
respectively. The village of Sidhuan is large, but has no bazar ; 
contains from tvro hundred to two hundred and fifty mud and paka 
dwelling houses ; with three baniahs’ shops or hattis which supplied 
our people with food. 

On the 12th we left Sidhuan. The channel continued under the 
left bank for upwards of two miles, when it passed the village of 
Shaffipura, and, crossing over to the right with considerable winding, 
brought us in the fourth reach nearly opposite to Tihara ; there divid- 
ing into two branches, the smaller one ran directly under that town, 
while the larger struck off to the right towards JCanninn and Bhaggian. 

Tihara is the site of extensive ruins, which shew that it was once a 
place of some consequence ; native authorities mention its being 
inhabited so long ago as the time of the Persian Sbcander Shah’s 
expedition. The ruins now standing are of more modern date. It 
has suffered great damages from the inroads of the river. The pre- 
sent dwelling houses of the inhabitants are of mud, and mingle dis- 
agreeably with the half dilapidated but substantial brick walls of its 
former buildings. In the time of the Dehli emperors, it was attached 
to the Suba of Lahdr. It was taken from the descendants of Rai 
Ahmad Monj (after they had been driven from Mamdot by the Pathan 
family of Kosur) by Ranji't Singh, and given by him in jaghir to 
Fatteh Singh Alawalla. The soil in the vicinity is good, and 
there are a number of fine paka wells, but little cultivation. The 
zemindars are Arrdins, more commonly called Mollies, to the eastward ; 
a class who seldom engage in cultivation on a large scale. 

About six miles beyond Tihara is the village of Tariwdla, opposite 
to which the right branch of the river again divides, the main stream 
making an immense circuit to the north-west, and leaving an island 
of three or four miles in breadth between it and the left channel 
which ran under Tihara. Night overtook us before we arrived at the 
junction of the three branches, and we were obliged to stop opposite 
to a village on the right bank called Rami-ke. We were separated 
from our land party, and Ramd-ke could furnish no provision for our 
boatmen and camp-followers. From Sidhuan to Ram^-ke fourteen 
kos. 
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On the following morning, the 13th, we continued our journey, 
having previously sent on one of the boats at an early hour to pur- 
chase provi-ions. At Talwandi we came up with our advanced party ; 
they had been able, with much difficulty, to procure a rupee’s worth 
of drud from that village. There is a ferry, but I saw only one boat- 
After leaving Talwandi the river makes a very sudden turn to the 
right, round a point which we had much difficulty in weathering ; and 
when this was accomplished, our boats drifted to the opposite shore 
and grounded on the sand-banks. A mile or more beyond this the 
three branches unite, and from the point of their junction to the gh&t 
of Miiine and Rerd the river runs in a straight uninterrupted channel, 
confined by moderately high banks, and presenting in front, as far as 
the eye could reach, an unbroken surface of water. It is here a fine 
stream passing by Punidn where the river is again broken by shoals 
and sand-banks. The next reach brought us near Faitehpur, from - 
whence, leaving Jhanidn on the left, the deep channel crosses over to 
the right bank, and in the next sweep to the left under Mahdrdj-wdla. 

The banks to-day were studded with villages at a di-^tance of a 
kos, more or less, from the river. Those in the district of Dharam- 
kot belong to Mah4-raja Ranji't Singh, who has a small detachment 
of cavalry there and a fort ; those in the Futtehgarh district are held 
by Shbr Singh Bandbich, a thanadar under the Maha-raja, and 
the rest by Sirdar Fatxeh Singh Alawalla. In some the authority 
is divided, half the village belonging to the khalsa and half to the 
jdghirddr. They are all small and thinly inhabited. 

We stopped at Mahdrdj~wula ; estimated distance from Ramd-ke ten 
kos by the river. 

This village is in the Fattehgarh district, now held by Sbsr Singh 
Bundeich as thanadar. The lands are khllisa (or rent-free). Faiteh- 
garh and the neighbouring country formerly belonged to Tara Singh 
Ghaiba of Kang on the other side. Like most of the Sikh Sirdars, 
this person rose from an obscure origin to sudden, but, in his case, tem- 
porary power. He was originally a common shepherd, and acquired the 
name of “ Ghaiba” (or wonderful) in his boyhood, from the circum- 
stance of his having constructed a rude bridge of rope over the river 
Weh, which falls into the Satlaj below Andrlsa, and across which he 
was in the habit of driving his sheep to graze on the opposite bank 
where the pasture was of a better quality. He joined the camp of the 
Lahor chief, who was just then entering on his career of conquest, 
as a needy soldier, and after serving a campaign returned laden with 
spoil which he disposed of in collecting a few followers. With these 
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he commenced a system of depredations on the country. Many needy 
adventurers flocked to him, till by degrees he found himself at the 
head of a formidable hand ; he then raised the standard of indepen- 
dence, proclaimed himself a Sirdar or chief, and commenced adding 
to his small patrimony by preying upon the weaker of his neighbors. 
Village after village submitted to his rule, till, by fraud and force, he 
became master of a large tract of country on both sides of the river. 
He had scarcely time, however, to enjoy his good fortune, when the 
extent of his territory attracted the notice of the Lahir chief, who did 
not long want a pretext to dispossess him. The whole of his ill 
acquired possessions fell into the hands of the Maha-raja, by whom 
Fattehgarh. was confirmed in jdghir to H.rai Singh, the same person 
who had held it under Ta'ra Singh Ghaiba. At a subsequent period 
Harri Singh became disaffected toward the Labor chief, and in 1825- 
26 was one among the Sirdars who openly threw off their allegiance 
to him, and, in virtue of their possessions on the kft bank of the 
Satlaj, claimed the protection of the British Governm'iit, whom they 
wished to acknowledge as lord paramount. The others \v. re Sirdir 
Fatteh Singh Alawalla, Sirdar Chet Si.vgh of Kot Kogara, and 
Qutub-l'-din Kiia'n Kasaria, the Pathan chief, whose funuly are 
now in possession of Mamdot. It was not thought expedient to comply 
with their wishes, and they were directed to return to their allegiance 
to the KUaisa Ji. Sirdar Hari Singh dying soon after, the territory 
of Fattehgarh was taken possession of by the Labor chief, and has since 
continued to be khdlsa land. 

On the 14tli we left Mahdraj-wdla. The river pursues a very 
winding course from this place till it passes b.tween Mundbidla on 
the right and JVdla Kuli Ruon on the left hand ; from thence it runs 
in a straight direction past .tsappura Tibbi and 1‘ipal on tiie right, 
and Malha Jungh Lulu-wd/a and Tibbi Kusaint-jcala on the left. 
These villages are all small and insignificant, averaging from thirty to 
sixty mud hovels. 

The current to day was so sluggish and the wind so foul, that where 
the deep channel ran under high banks we had recourse to the track- 
ing rope. There was too great a depth of water to admit of using 
the bamboo, and where the banks were unfavorable to tracking we 
had recourse to the oar. The boatmen only used one at a time, and 
that alone required the services of more than half tiie crew ; the rest 
were occupied at the stern oar (which is used for a rudder) in coun- 
teracting the eft'orts of tbe rowers. We made but little way by tSiesa 
2 A 
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means, and the boatmen seemed very glad to abandon the oar for the 
rope where the banks admitted of tracking. 

After passing the village of Pipal we came in sight of the right 
bank of the Bedh or Beds, stretching across the horizon from N. E. to 
W. It is very high, and has a commanding appearance contrasted 
with the flat country which it overlooks. Before ariiving at the 
junction of the Beds and Satlaj we passed a small river on our right, 
near the village of Andrisa, This was the Wenh : it measured in 
breadth at the mouth forty yards, but was much narrower a little 
higher up, and had a depth of 1 2 feet. The Weak rises in the hills 
which recede northwards from Behispur at a place called Ghar Shan- 
kar, and in its course through the Doub Bist JalinHar, passes between 
Phagwdra and Jalindar ; from thence southward to Dakni kd Sardi, 
and south-west to Nakodir. From i\'akudir its direction is west to 
near Sultdnpur, when it turns to the south and enters the Satlaj 
below Andrisa. Tlie length of its course may be roughly stated at 
sixty kos ; its bed is never quite dry, but it has very little water 
during the months of January, February, and the early part of March. 

The Beds joins the Satlaj about two kos below Andrisa. It has 
by no means so large a body of water at the junction as the latter 
river, but its current is stronger and water clearer. The high bank 
which was visible from Pipal, is more than a mile from the present chan- 
nel. After meeting, the two rivers are split into numerous channels, 
divided by shoals and sand-banks. The Satlaj throws off one large 
and a number of smaller branches to the left, but its main channel 
continues its course under the right bank past the ghat of Hari-ke, 
carrying with it the water of the Beds. The large branch to the left 
runs under a high hank past the village of Bhidan-wdla. The ghat 
at Hari-ke is near three miles below the present junction of the two 
rivers. The village itself and chhdoai are on th? top of the high bank 
at a distance of a mile and a half across the sand from the gh&t. 
Eanjit Singh has always a party of horse from one to two hundred 
strong stationed at this place. From the !4th to the 28th December 
the boats were detained at Bhidan-wdla in expectation of the arrival 
of the mission from Labor. During this time I had ample opportu- 
nity of judging of the extent of traffic passing by this ghat. Thirty, 
two boats with three men to each were unceasingly employed from 
room to night in transporting loaded hackeries and beasts of burthen 
of every description across the rivers. I observed little difference on 
one day from another — it was a scene of constant activity and 
hustle. 
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The passage of the ghSt generally occapied from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

Nearly the whole of the trade of Affghdnistnn, Kashmir and the 
Panjdb with Hindustan, and hy Bombay and Calcutta with Europe, 
passes by this ghat. Independent of the foreign trade, it i.s a ereat 
commercial thoroughfare for the interchange of the productions of 
the countries more immediately on the banks of the river Satlaj. 
The Mutk Euhi from the neighborhood of Farid hath, Ropur hath, 
&c. sends by this route the immense quantities of grain which it 
supplies to Lahdr and Amritsir. Lighter articles, the bdfla and fine 
cloth for pagrls, manufactured in the Bodb Bist Jalindar at Rdhon, 
Phanwdra and Hushiarpur, which are in greater demand in the upper 
part of Hindustan, pass also bv this route. 

I was unable to ascertain the aver.ige amount of daily collections 
at the ghit. from the circumstance that the duty of great part of the 
merchandize which passes is not levied till its arrival at Amritsir, 
and merely pays tor a rotcdna in crossing the river. It is the same 
with merchandize coming from Amritsir, which is taxed before leav- 
ing that place ; this refers to the right bank of the river. 

The following list, obtained from the ghat munshi, shews the rate 


of collection on the left bank. 

For a camel loaded with grain, 0 5 0 

For ditto ditto with salt, 0 5 0 

For ditto ditto with yunJ shaiar, 0 7 6 

For ditto ditto with shakartari and first kind of kirana 3 0 0 

For ditto ditto with cloth, 4 11 0 

For a large idri garl, loaded with any description of articles, ex- 
cept grain, 1 bl 0 

For a gdri load of grain to merchants, I 5 9 

For ditto to brahmans, to faqira and thait, 0 13 0 

For ditto to a luaund of coarse kirana, 0 1 9 

For ditto ro a maund of pushmina, 4 1 0 

For ditto to a maund of opium and indigo, 2 0 0 

For ditto to a donkey load of grain 0 1 3 

For ditto to a bullock or pony load of gr.aia, 0 1 9 

For ditto to a gdrl load of salt 1 13 0 


At Jdne-gill, 12 miles below Hari-ke, the united streams of the 
Beds and Satlaj are called the Ghara, but known to the natives by 
the name Nai. Between Hari-ke and Firozpur are the ghats of Hdmad- 
tcdla and Talle-wdla the former has twelve, and the latter ten boats. 
Part of the trade of the Panjdb with Hindustan, and a small portion of 
that from Khorasdn and AffgMnistdn which enters the Punjab at Dera 
Ismael Khan, crosses the Satlaj at these ghats. The roads by which the 
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trade passes from them and from Hari-ke are much infested by rob- 
bers. Ill the immediate vicinity are the Dogri and Jat zemindars who 
are notorious for their thieving- propensiiies. From Hari-ke, and 
lower down the river, to Lah6r and Amritsir, the Akalis ; and from 
Firozpur and Hari-ke to Ambalah, the country of the Sodhie Sahebs 
has to be passed. The mercliants engaged in this trade contract with 
the owners of the camels and garis (or the safe conduct of their goods 
to their place of destination, and these latter make their own arrange- 
ments with the disorderly tribes whose territory they have to pass 
through ; the escort, one of their number, is generally sufficient to 
ensure safety. 

Below Hari-ke on tiie left bank of the river a tract of heavy grass 
jungle extends for several miles — it is here and there interspersed 
■with tile jkau ; and theie are numerous inlets and creeks from the 
rive-r which in.--iilate great portions of it. The islands thus formed 
are covered with the thickest jungles ; those of the jhau, which is 
strong and elastic, -are almost impervious to horsemen, while those 
covered with grass rising to the height of twelve and fourteen feet, 
are cut into deep ravines and contain large pitfalls. Tigers are 
found in these jungles. I went out in pursuit of them with Sirdars 
Ratan Singh. Ghirja Rba, and a large number of his followers 
mounted on horseback. The Sirdar gave strict orders to his men 
not to u-e their matchlocks, and I anticipated the novel gratification 
of seeing a tiger attacked and killed sword in hand. The traces of 
them were iiir.umerable. Every nala we crossed presented fresh foot 
maik.« ; and tiiou.gh not so fortunate as to encounter any. we must 
have been following close upon them the whole day. The ground is 
unfavorable to the sport both for horsemen and elephants, owing to 
the number of daldals and quick-sands. 

On the 3rd of January at Firozpur. The fort which is distant 
about three mile* from the river was built by Sultan Fsaoz III. 
nepluw to the enipeior Chias-u'-din (Tughlak), and who reigned 
from A. E- 13.0 1 to i3c»7. It is an irregular building, of no strength, 
andha'ing little means of defence. J'he interior is filled up with 
soil to half the height of the outer walls, and crowded with paltry 
brick bou-es and mud hovels separated only by alleys about six feet 
■wide. Tlve piesent possessor of the fort and adjacent territory is 
Rani Lachm.\n Kack, widow of Dhana Singh. 

Noba'ho Sir gh, the brother of Gujar Singh, one of the joint 
Sikh rulers of LcMr, was the first among the Sikhs v. ho conquered 
and held this teriitory. From him it descended to his sou Guk 
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Bakhsh Singh, "who added to it large possessions on both sides of 
the river. On the death of Ggr Bakhsh Singh, his four sons divid- 
ed the territory between them, and tVie fort and adjacent lands fell to 
the share of Dhan.v Singh before mentioned. Dhana Singh dying 
■without male issue, his three surviving brothers put in their claim to 
the estate, but the widow Lachman Kaub referred her cause to the 
Political Agent at Ambdla, and it was ultimately decided in her favor 
by a reference to the Shaster law. 

The Kaggar river, from which Fiaoz Shah III. dug a canal to the 
Kerah, is said to have emptied itself into the Satlaj near Firospur. 
We found no trace of it. If the Koggar be understood to be the 
same river with the Gaggar which ran between Ambdla and Sarhind, 
and afterwards received another river from Shahabad and the Saras- 
wall from Thanesar, there must be .some mistake in supposing that it 
ever joined the Satlaj near Firozpur. The old course of the Gagiiar 
is well known ; after reaching the Bhatnrr frontier it went bv the 
name of Sdtre, and its direction through the desert to near Dilatren, 
where it was lost in the sands, may be traced by the forts of Surat- 
gni'h,] Chehdrgarh, Phulra Isf, Fhulra 2nd, Mojhgurh, Marrath, Rtik- 
kanpur, which were built on its banks. This channel has long ago 
been filled up %vith sand, and it is only here and there at long inter- 
vals that any traces of it remain. 

From the 3rd to the T2th of January we were detained at Firozpur, 
surveying the boundary of the Sirdarni’s little territory. We found 
it very ill defined and disputed on every side. Of the country we 
saw, not more than one-thirtieth part was under cultivation ; tlie rest 
was either entirely barren or covered witli a low straggling brush- 
wood of no value. There wms a large tract of knril and jhan I jungle, 
and I also heard of a forest of sisti at souv.; distance, but did not visit 
the spot to ascertain the fact. 

In the jhand and karil jungles, wbidi I traversed in following the 
Firozpur boundaries, I observed several sites of towns and villages, 
and a great number of fine paka wells, now lialf filled with rubbish 
and fallen to decay, but which sufficientlv prove that the country 
was formerly thickly inhabited. It has suff. rid much from the 
misrule which has long prevailed. The jietly states by which it is 
surrounded are so promisi uously interwoven in their limits that it 
would be difficult to point to one among them which is not at vari- 
ance with all the rest as to its boundaries. To this cii cumstarce 
must be mainly attributed the immense (|uautitv of waste laud which 
meets the eye in every direction; for no sooner Uo.s one partv 
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attempt to reclaim a portion from the desert, than the rest interfere 
to dispute their right to the soil. As we receded southward from 
the river, the sand assumed that undulating appearance which is 
described as characteristic of the skirts of the Indian desert, small 
mounds occurring at intervals, the soil of which was hard and covered 
with thorn and brushwood. The wells at a distance from the river 
were of considerable depth ; but the territory, as was once the case, 
might be made independent of them and fertilized at very little 
expense. The dry bed of a nala called the Sukri traverses it in 
various directions, and it would only require a canal a mile in length 
to let into it the waters of the Satlaj near Tihdra. 

The zemindars are Jats and Dogres (also a caste of converted 
Hindus) ; they are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits, rearing large 
herds of buffaloes, on the sale of the ghee and milk of which they depend 
for subsistence. It is probable they have been driven to this life by 
the unsettled state of the country, which precludes in a great measure 
all agricultural em])loyment ; it does not appear that they are from 
remote time a pastoral people. The country, as I before observed, 
bears mark? of having been much more generally cultivated at an 
earlier period ; and though the present race have become addicted to 
predatory habits, arising from the circumstances of their situation 
under petty authorities at variance with each other, it would not be 
ditficult, under a better ordered government, to give them a taste for 
more peaceful and industrious occupations. At present they are 
miserably low in the scale of civilization, and the feuds existing 
among them, which are fomented rather than suppressed by their 
rulers, are not unfrequently the cause of bloodshed. The faith they 
profess is the Muhammedan, but they are grossly ignorant on the 
subject of their religion, and do not pay much attention to the out- 
ward forms of it. The Koran is little consulted. The elders of the 
village decide most of their differences, and the parties not abiding 
bv their decision are left to seek their own redress. 

In the detection of theft and other offences, the practice of chewing 
rice and immersing the head under water, and other equally infallible 
tests, are commonly resorted to. Every species of torture is put in 
practice by the authorities to obtain forced confessions. 

There is little difference observable in the appearance of the 
peasantry here from the same class in the vicinity of Lodiona ; but 
beyond Firozpur the Dogre caste are distinguished by a greater swar- 
thiness of complexion and harsher features. They are also more 
dirty in their dress and persons, and many among them go bare 
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headed. The Hindu merchants, from the command which they have 
of money, exercise a preponderating influence in the internal manage- 
ment of the Firo^pur domain. The ryuts, from their extreme poverty, 
are forced to mortgage their crops to provide themselves with seed 
and the necessary implements of husbandry. Money is advanced at 
an enormous rate of interest, the lowest in the most favorable seasons 
being half an anna per month for ev'erv rupee; but the necessities 
of the people are such, they are now frequently obliefed to pav 1^ 
anna per month, and compound interest is ciiarged after three months. 
The cattle and even the ploughs (which resemble those used to the 
eastward), are the property of nterchants. It requires three pairs of bul- 
locks to work a well during twelve hours of the day, and the quantity 
of ground cultivated is fifty kacha bigahs. The poor from the neigh- 
boring territories bordering on the desert resort to the hanks of the 
river to cultivate the autumnal crops and earn a bare subsistence, 
hut their attachment to the desert in preference to the climate near 
the river prevents their settling. 

On the afternoon of the 11th we took leave of the Sirdarni and 
started next morning for Mamdot. A mile beyond Firozpur the river 
divides into two branches, the deep channel continuing under the left 
bank running separate for more than a mile ; they again unite, and 
soon after splitting again unite at a short distance above the gh&t of 
Bare~he. Bare-ke is in the direct road from Firozpur through Kasur 
to Lahor, from which it is distant thirty kos. It is the nearest point 
of approach of the Satlaj to that city. Tliere are only four boats at 
the ghat, which is not a very considerable thoroughfare. 

The boats here are quite different from those higher up on the 
Satlaj. They are flat-bottomed, but have high sides, and both ends 
are pointed ; they measure about thirty feet in length by ten in breadth, 
with a depth of two and a half to three feet, and are very strongly 
built : the waste is partitioned by heavy beam,=i running across, which 
give strength to the sides. The poop and forecastle are planked. 
Altogether there is an appearance of lightness and hardiness about 
them which makes them as much surpass the Ravi boats as those do 
the craft in use higher up the Satlaj. The mode of propelling them 
is somewhat the same as sculling. An immense oar is lashed to the 
stern, the arm of which usually consists of two, or three joined pieces 
of wood, and is curved in such a manner tlrat the end or handle 
stretches horizontally over the poop, where one, two, or three persons 
are placed to work it to and fro. It serve* both to propel and direct 
the boat in its progress. 
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Near the village of Kihha, -where a small nala enters the Satlaj 
from the south, we were met by the headman of the Pathan chief of 
Mamdot. He was attended by a small party of Pathan horsemen 
armed with, bows and arrows for the chace. They were all equipped 
and well mounted, and distinguished hv a soldierly bearing. They 
escorted us along the bank, oecasioually flying a hawk or di-charging 
an arrow at the black partridge, which their progress through the 
jhau and cultivation disturbed from their hiding places. 

The soil on the left bank was a rich loam, the deposit of the river ; 
when dry it is much split into fissures, and riding over it rendered 
e.KCcedinglv disagreeable, if not dangerous, and where moist it is 
bai-'^ly capable of supporting the weight of a horseman. 

Between the viliages of Kandi-ke on the left and Ckawd'a on the 
right bank, we passed another ghat, where there were four boats of 
the kind last described. The country partially cultivated on both 
sides, and the river broad and uninterrupted in its channel. After 
passing Futtuixodla we saw no villages near the banks for a distance 
of five kos, the jhau jungle in most places obstructing the view. 
The river again intersected with sand banks and banks low. 

We halted below Mamdot; estimated distance from Firozpur 11^ 
kos. 

The fort is distant two miles from the present channel of the river. 
(In the rtilny season the river runs within half a mile of its walls.) 
It i.- a s(juai-e with a round tower at each corner and one in the centre 
of each face, lo tlie east and west are gateways. The outward 
walls are of burnt bricks fiftv feet high, and ten thick, of paka and 
kacha. The interior .-pace is filled up with the soil from the outward 
moat, and rises to half the height of the walls : the whole is crowded 
with houses, separated only by narrow alleys barely two yards in 
width. The towers command an extensive view of the surrounding 
flat country. 

The pre-ent pos-e.-sors of the fort and adjoining territory are a 
Pntbau fiumly, formerly masters of Kasur and other large possessions 
on the opposite .side of the river. The old fort, on the side of which 
the present one was raised, is said to have been built in the time of 
Mcham.mfd Sha'h III. the son of the Ghias-c'-di.v Tughlak Shah. 
In the reign of Akbar and his successors it was attached to the 
sirkar of Debo/pur in the Subali of Malttin. After the decline of 
the Delhi empire it was destroyed by the Dogre zemindars to prevent 
its being u.-ed as a -tronghold bv the marauding Seiks ; but goon 
after, when the Luh'ir province and the greater part of the Bawum 
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of Sarhind fell into the possession of these adventurers, Sobha Sinqh 
Kuahbba, one of the three joint rulers of Labor, overran the country 
and bestowed it ia. jdghir on one of his followers, Kapu'r Sinoh 
Thoga. This person repaired the fort and held undisputed possession 
for a long period ; he extended his territory as far as the Bahdrm/pur 
and Khai frontier, but owing to some measures highly offensive to 
his Mussulman subjects the Dogres, the'/ rose against him and he 
was compelled to flee for assistance to Sobha Stngii. Sobha Sinqh 
sent a force with him and reinstated him. The Dogres again rebeDed 
and called in Rai Ahmed Mukjh to tlieir aid ; but it not being in his 
power to assist them at that time, they were obliged to effect a 
reconciliation with Kapo'r Singh, who continued iu possession. At 
a subsequent period Rai Ah.mkdMcxjh expelled Kapu'b Singh from 
the country and established himself at Maindut. He razed to the 
ground the remains of the old fort, and built the present one on its 
site : it remained the seat of authority under him for upwards of nine 
years. At his death he was succeeded by his son Rai Ilia.-, on whose 
death shortly after without issue, the Dogre zeminddrs, fearing a 
return of their old enemies the Sikhs, sent a deputation to wait on 
Nizam-u’-din Khan, and Qctob-u’-din Kha'.s, the PatUan chiefs of 
Kasur, and to invite them to come and take possession of the fort. 
Accordingly the retainers of Rai Ilia's’s family were expelled, and 
Qotub-o’-di.'i Kha,n and his family formally reinstated as their rulers. 

Nizam-u’-din Khan and Quti b-u'-din Kha.v had been troublesome 
enemies to Maha-raja Ranjit Singh, during the time they held posses- 
sion of Kasur, and had resisted by every means in their power, and by 
inciting others to resist, the ambitious designs of that chief. He made 
repeated attacks upon their forts, in all of which he was ropubed ; at 
length, finding force unavailing, he had recourse to other measures, and 
by bribes and artifices succeeded in sowing dissen.sion ia the family of 
Nizam-u’-din Khan, and instilling treachery into the minds of his 
kinsmen and followers, two of whom basely murdered their chief in 
his sleep at Kasur. His brother Qutub-u’-din, who was absent at 
the time, returned and surrounded the fort, hut failed to secure the 
traitors. Suspecting all alike, he withdrew his confidence from his 
own kinsmen and committed the custody of his forts to a family of 
Syeds. He then entered into negotiations with the ruler of Lahdr, 
in the course of which Saif-u’-din Sba'h, one of the Syeds above- 
mentioned, was won over by the Maha raja and betrayed the trust 
reposed ia him by Qutub-u’-din. The Syeds under his orders deli- 
vered up to the Maha-raja’s officers all the forts m their custody. 
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The widow of Nizam-c’-din was leagued with the Maha-raja against 
Qotub-u’-din, who, unable to stand his ground, came to the resolution 
to abandon Kasur and his possessions north of the Satlaj, and soon 
after retired to Mamdot. There he remained in undisputed possession 
till the Maha-raja crossed the river in 1808-9, when, seeing that 
resistance was useless, he wisely conciliated his enemy by a voluntary 
submission. The Maha-raja confirmed him in the possession of Mam- 
dot on the usual condition of military service, and he continued to 
furnish a quota of two hundred horse for the service of the state. 

Qutub-u’-din Khan died about a year ago at Labor ; he had always 
been anxious to throw off his allegiance to the Maha-raja and be taken 
under the protection of the British Government. In 1826 he openly 
sought the protection of Captain Mubrav, Political Agent at Ambdla, 
but on that occasion was, after some correspondence, directed to return 
to his allegiance to the Luhdr Raja. 

The present posses.'or of the jaghir is Jama'l-u’-din Khan, the son 
of Qutub- o’-niN Kha'n. He was not at iV/ami/oi when the Mission 
passed, but his younger brother, a fine lad of about fourteen years of 
age, paid us a visit, which we returned. The interior economy of 
their establishment showed a thorough disregard of the conveniences 
of life. Men and horses were indiscriminately huddled together in 
the different court-yards inside the fort, and of the two the horses 
were perhaps the better lodged. 

Hawking and hunting the deer seem to be the great occupation 
and business of their lives. At our interview with the young chief, 
the subject of merchandize on the river happened to be introduced, 
and some questions were asked as to the relative price of grain at 
Mamdot and lower down the river, at which the whole assembly 
stared with unfeigned astonishment, and referred us for an answer to 
our questions to some baniahs who were sitting at one corner of the 
house tops when our interview took place. 

The Mamdot territory extends upwards of thirty kos along the 
banks of the river, and varies in breadth from fifteen to seven miles. 
It has been much improved since it came into the possession of the 
present family both in its productions and population. 

From Lodiana to Mamdot there is little difference of soil and 
produce. The ground near the river becomes harder and richer. 
As you leave Lodiana and approach Firorpur the light sand dis- 
appears. In the autumn are sown gehun, nakhad, chola, kangani, 
munj, barrera, massan and jo-chana, which are reaped in the spring, 
or daring Apiii and May. The garden vegetables of that season 
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are benghan, hire, chulai sdg, tarkakril, tarbvze, karbuze, khurja rhaka. 
Tobacco is also grown in small quantities. In the spring and as 
late as June are sown nai shakar or sugar-cane, mdhi, juar, mdxk, 
mung, moth, kanjad or til, hdjra, pumhzdr and the vegetables are 
turnips, carrots, spinach, sohd, gandana or leek, ganddlon kd sdg, 
karam kd sag, onions. If rain falls plentifully in January, they have 
an intermediate harvest of coarse rice and other small grains, which 
is reaped in June. Above the Mamdot territory the ground requires 
much manure to render it productive, but below it commences what 
is called the Serub country, where the overflowings of the river leave 
a rich deposit, which requires but one turn of the plough to yield a 
plentiful harvest, and where wells are little used for purposes of agri- 
culture. Gram is not grown in any quantity below Mamdot, and the 
sugar-cane totally disappears. 

On the I4th we started from Mamdot. The banks of the river in 
some places higher than we have hitherto anywliere observed them. 
The land is here irrigated Iry means of k.ihrez or water-courses ; pits 
are dug close on the banks of the river, and water let into them by 
channels dug through the banks and raised from them by the Persian 
■wheel. 

We passed a few temporary hamlets near the river, but villages 
■were at a distance, and distingu.shabie only by the clump of trees by 
which they ■were surrounded. Opposite the village of Bdbul-ke was a 
ghdt with two boats. 

The jhau jungle on both sides of the river high and thick, but 
parched up. At sun-set we came to on the right bank near the 
village of Kagge-ke, whore was a remarkably fine pipal tree. Estimated 
distance from Mamdot li^ kos. Our land party iialted at Mohan-ke 
on the left bank, about three kos from the river, as it is said to be a 
larger place than Mamdot. 

On the 15th we arrived at Bagge-ke, estimated distance by the 
river 10 kos. Villages at a distance from the banks, which were for 
the most part covered with jhau jungle and the kana reed. Now and 
then a small patch of cultivation intervened. 

The channel much intersected by sand-banks : winding in the river 
inconsiderable. We passed one ghat, at which there were two boats. 

On the ICth at Ladhu-he, estimated distance by the rivet kos. 
At the village of Johad-ke, the only one close on the banks, there 
were two boats and a number of the temporary wells or kihrez before 
described. I observed one where the water was conveyed over a 
•and-baok across the bed of the river for the distance of half a mde, 
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and was then raised by a well and Persian wheel to a higher bank, 
over which another channel conducted the water to the permanent 
banks of the river. Here the same apparatus raised the water to a 
level with the country to be irrigated. 

The river increasing in breadth and more winding than yesterday; 
the banks occasionally twelve and fourteen feet high, and covered to 
the water’s edge by heavy jhau and grass jungle, which are likely to 
prove embarrassing to boats tracking up the river. 

On the 17th we arrived at Jagvere, estimated distance 15^ kos. 
About four kos beyond Ladku-ke we passed the boundary of the 
Mamdot territory opposite to Kallandir-ke, and, a kos further on, en- 
tered that ofNawab Bah a'wal Kha'n, opposite Aana-ic(f^/a. Between 
these places there is a dense forest of the jhau which rises to the 
height of twenty and more feet, and is almost impenetrable. The 
zemindars of these parts find it a secure refuge from the oppressive 
demands of their rulers. The little cultivation they engage in depends 
much on the course of the river. They have no settled habitations, 
but wherever the banks of the river atford facility for digging their 
temporary wells, tliey erect their hamlets of grass and karui reed, and 
commence cultivating. A slight change in tlis course of the river 
often obliges them to remove to a more favorable spot, and it rarely 
happens that the same people cultivate the same fields for three 
seasons together. 

We passed the ruins of a village, Watter Shah, on the right bank, 
where there was a ghat with two boats. Ojjposite the village of 
Azmul-ke we were met by the officer in charge of the Khan’s frontier 
district, Ulla Bachata, the nephew of the Khan’s Vizier, a sufficient- 
ly mean-looking personage, and who, in dress and manner, led us to 
draw no verv favorable conclusions as to the style of the Bahdwalpur 
court. He was attended by a handful of ill-mounted and dirty-look- 
in'^ horsemen, whose sombre and uncombed appearance formed a 
strikinn- contrast to the gayer. equipments of our Pathan friends. 

Winding in the river considerable. lu a few places where confined 
bv high banks, we had an uninterrupted deep channel averaging seven 
hundred vards in breadth. 

A-t Jogvem we found ^awab CaHontM ^Jaoir IChan, the mehman— 
dar sent on the part of Bahawal Kha.n to attend us to Bahdwalpur, 
and who had been waiting our arrival at this barren spot for the last 
three months. On the morning of the 18th he paid us a visit, and 
we were introduced to a corpulent, good-humoured, JonfaA-looking 
person, whose manners, if not higlily polished, were frank and 
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unaffected. He -was richly dressed in cloth of khimkdb, with a hand- 
some lung{ for a turban, and wore a superb shawl for a kamarband ; 
but the whole was in bad taste, and his attendants were as wretched- 
ly shabby and mean as he was fine. The Nawab spoke a very intel- 
ligible Hindustani, but the language of his followers was quite foreign 
to us. It differs from Hindustani, not so much perhaps radicall}' as 
in the termination of the words, and the peculiar tone and manner in 
which it is spoken, which is drawling and nasal, much more disagree- 
able to the ear than the Panjabi of the bawling Sikhs. We were 
better pleased with the boatmen of the Bahdwalpur boats than with 
any one we saw in this train of our new acquaintances. Their manners 
contrasted favorably with the rude specimens we bi ought with us 
from Lodiana. They have much the appearance of a sea-faring people 
— much of the tdacrity and briskness which we admire in our own 
sailors. 

The Bahdwalpur boats are strongly built, but clumsy. In shape 
they are square fore and aft ; the poop and forecastle are planked, and 
the former raised very high, so that the person steering is able to 
look over the chappared apartment which is in midship. The rudder 
is of curious and unhandy build, but has great power. The largest 
of the boats there measured eighty feet in length and about three 
feet in depth. They are all furnished with a square sail and masts 
which strike ; and have two oars of immense size, the largest requir- 
ing six and seven hands to ply each of them. 

On the 1 9th at /ianj'a Jawdn-ke, estimated distance kos. On 
starting from Assap-wdla we were greeted with the novel and pleasing 
sound of a sailor’s cheer from the crews of the Bahawalpur boats. 
Each boat’s crew, as their boat left its moorings and dipped oars into 
the water, gave out a long pealing sound, which was responded toby 
all the rest in succession. The erv, as near as I could distinguish 
the words, was " Bham, Baha al Hai." (Baha al Hai is the name of 
a patron saint of the boatmen of this country and on the Indus.) 
The boatmen stand to their oars, and every muscle of the body is 
brought into play in the motions which they go through. When the 
oars are dipped deep into the water, the outside men are frequently 
suspended from the handles which they drag down by their weight 
till the opposite ends or shafts are disengaged from the water. I 
should say there is more exercise with less fatigue in this than in our 
method of rowing. The rowers keep good time. 

We had to contend against a strong wind, which prevented our 
making much progress to-day. We passed only two or three villages 
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on the right bank. We left the district of Assap-wdla (which begins 
from Rana-watta) and entered that of Gurjiana or Fattehgarh about 
four kos before we arrived at Eunga Jawdn-ke. 

The country from Rana-iratta to Gurjiana was formerly taken pos- 
session of by Laina Singh, one of the joint rulers of Lahdr. Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh subsequently took it fiom Chet Singh, the son 
of Laina Singh. It was afterwards held by Bhai Lag Singh, and 
taken from him by Qutub-u’-din Khan, who annexed it to the Mam- 
dot territory. About three years ago, Baha'wul Kha'n, called bard 
Baha'wui, Kha'n, in distinction to the present Khan, conquered it from 
Qctub-u’-din Khan, since which time it has remained annexed to 
the Bahdwalpur territory. 

The country increasing in wildness and the jungles thicker the 
further we proceed. 

On the 20th to Chine, estimated distance seven kos. The villages 
at a distance from the river. On the right bank heavy jungle nearly 
the whole way. We came down a noble sheet of water to-day, where 
the river ran without a curve for some miles between moderately high 
banks. 

On the 21st to Bachian-wdla, estimated distance eight kos. We 
passed a few temporary hamlets on the river side, but the jhau jungle 
prevailed with little interruption on both banks throughout tlie jour- 
ney. The banks high and the channel less intersected by sand-banks 
than usual. We left the district of Gurjiana, and entered that of 
Musiiferan-mila, about two kos before we arrived off Bachian-wdla. 

A few bricks of an enormous size were picked up at a village on 
the way down, {Bhardiu-ke.) They had been taken from some ruins 
laid open by the river about three months previously. The ruins 
were described by the villagers as the remains of the wall and turret 
of a fort sunk more than six feet below the present surface of the 
surrounding country. They said that the marks remained in the 
banks where the bricks had been washed away, that by digging other 
parts of the ruin would be found more perfect. It was determined 
to visit the place on our return from Bahdwalpur. The bricks were 
marked with three curved lines in the shape of a horse-shoe, and from 
that circumstance referred by the Hindus of our party to the period 
of the Treta Yug. 

On the following day, the 22nd, we crossed the river and went to 
Pdkpatan. distant about eight miles from our boats and about five from 
the nearest point of the river. It is approached from a perfectly level 
and open plain of four miles in extent, and, seen from thnt distance. 
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has the appearance of a citadel perched on the summit of a lofty 
eminence. It is built on the thae or site of the ancient fort of Aj- 
wadin or Ajodin, and is a place of great sanctity, having been the 
residence for a number of years of the celebrated Mussulman saint 
Shekh Faeid-u’-din, to which circumstance it owes its present name 
of Pdkpatan, or the ferry of purity. Under its former name of 
Ajwadin it is celebrated as the spot near which the Satlaj has been so 
often passed by Mussalman conquerors in their invasions of Hindu- 
ttdn. In A. D. 997 A/icadin was taken and plundered liy Sultan Nasir- 
n’-DiN Sabactagi'n ; but accounts varv as to whether he crossed the 
Satlaj in that expedition : in some he is stated to have extended his 
ravages as far as Bhatnir, the capital of the Bhatti country. In A. D. 
1001, Sultan Mahamed Ghaznavi, the renowned son and successor 
of Sabactagi'n, forded the Satlaj in the vicinity of Ajwadin and 
plundered Bhatndr. In his subsequent numerous invasions of Hindu- 
atdu he followed this route more than once. 

In A. D. 1079 Sultan Ibrahim crossed the Sa/fo; at this point in 
his second Indian expedition. After the Ghaznian dynasty, Sultan 
Mahamed Ghobi', called Shaha'b-u’-din, passed by this rnute and by 
Bhatndr when he took Asi (or Hansi) in his battles with raja Pithaura, 
In A. D. 1:397-8 the conqueror Amir Timocr in his invasion of Hin- 
dustan, after laying in ruins Debalpur and Ajwadin, proceeded across 
the river with part of his forces and destroyed Bhatner, whither the 
inhabitants of the two former towns had fled for protection. 

Close under the town to the north is the dry bed of a river which 
they call the Dandi, propably the Dond mentioned by Major Ren- 
NELL. Four kos more to the north is another dry bed of a river 
which they call the Sohag ; and beyond this about ten kos from Pdk- 
patan is the old bed of the Beds, which, separating from the Satlaj 
below Hari-ke, formerly ran close under Kasur and did not again 
join that river till within twenty miles of Neh. In the time of Akbab, 
the Dodh Bist Jalindar extended to Hamadpur Dar Behli, fifteen k(» 
above Neh. 

To the south of Pdkpatan in coming from our boats we crMsed 
a nala which had a very high bank ; its bed was in some places dry, 
in others it bad one and half feet of water. I inquired of tiie villagers 
if they had any particular name for it, but they said not ; neither did 
they know any thing about the Harari Narnay or Qoud mentioned by 
Major Rennele. The ground between this nala and the Satlaj was 
low, covered with thick jungle of the tamarisk and patches of fine- 
looking wheat. It is no doubt overflowed in the rainy season, when 
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the breadth of the river from the bank of this nala to the opposite 
high bank must be more than four miles. 

We remained at Pdkpatan till the 26th, making arrangements for 
reducing to order the predatory tribes of that neighborhood. 

On the 23rd we visited the shrine of Hazrat Shekh Farid Shakar- 
GANj* in the town of Pdkpatan. We had to ascend more than forty 
feet to the top of the mound on which the town is built. The ground 
sounded hollow to our horses’ hoofs as we threaded through numerous 
narrow streets and alleys, many of which were lined with miserable 
objects of charity, among whom here and there might be seen females 
enveloped in the burkhd, pretended descendants of the Prophet, who 
importuned for alms with a perseverance which we found it difficult 
to resist. After descending again by a flight of steps to a level with 
the surrounding country, we were conducted into a small square paved 
court surrounded by the lofty brick walls of the adjacent houses. In 
the centre of this stood the maqhard, a plain insignificant building, 
having one small apartment, in which was the grave of the saint 
covered with faded drapery. There were two doors to this apartment, 
one to the north and one to the east. That to the east, called the 
“ door of Paradise,” is never opened but on the fifth day of the 
sacred Moharam, when numbers of pilgrims, both Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, come to visit the shrine, and all who pass through this door- 
way are considered saved from the fines of perdition. The door-way 
is about two feet wide, and cannot be passed without stooping, and the 
apartment itself is not capable of containing thirty people crowded 
together : yet such is the care which the saint takes of his votaries 
on these occasions, that no accident or loss of life has ever been known 
to occur. A superlative heaven is allotted to those who are first to 
enter the tomb on the day mentioned. The rush for precedence may, 
therefore, be better imagined than described. The crowd of pilgrims 
is said to be immense, and as they egress from the sacred door-way, 
after having rubbed their foreheads on the foot of the saint’s grave, 
the air resounds with their shouts of Farid ! Farid ! Several relics 
were shewn to us, among which the most curious was, a round flat 
piece of wood of the size and shape of an Indian’s bread or chapdti. 
In the long fasts which the saint imposed on himself, he is said to 
have solaced his hunger by gnawing this hard substance. 

There is a couplet very common throughout the Panjdb which has 
reference to this story. 

'The ancestors of Shekh Farid-u’-din first came to Malian in the 

* See some account of the same saint by Muuihi Mobcn La'l in the last 
volume. — Ed. 
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train of Behram Shah, of the Ghaznavi familv, and continued to till 
situations of trust and emolument in that province, until it fell into 
the hands of Sultan Mahamed Gaurie, (Shaha'b-u’-uin.) When 
Hazrat Jala'l-u’-din, the father of Shekh Farid, fled to Chdive 
Mushaikh, a village on the banks of the Sutluj, where he lived the life 
of a hermit, practised great austerities and became celebrated for his 
great sanctity. At this place Hazrat Shekh Farid-u’-din was born ; 
he was sent for his education to Multan, and nftei wards spent many 
years in travel. At Multan he became celebrated as a Sdheh Kurdmat, 
or worker of miracles, and many ridiculous stories are told of his 
performances. Among others it is related that whenever he felt 
hungry he would throw into his mouth a handful of dust or pebbles 
which immediately became sugar. He practised similar metanior- 
phoses on the goods of other peojile. and turned so many things into 
sugar that he was universally known, and is so to tins day, h; t'-.e 
affix to his name of SAiikar-ganj. IL.zrat Sliekh Fa iuu-u’-di.n' 
Shakarganj and his posterity were chiefly instrumental in c n- 
verting to Islainism the numerous d fferent tribes of Jats and Gujar 
or Gickers, de-condants of the R.ijput shepherds, who so often fought 
bravely against the invading armies of the north. The descendants 
of Baba Shekh Farid are supposed to have inherited from him the 
power of performing miracles, and several of them became celebrated 
throughout Hindustan for their sanctity. At Ajra, Si'kru. and Dehli 
their shrines witness to the respect in which their memory is held by 
the Mussulman population. Akbar Shah owed to the prayers, we 
are told, of one of the family (Shekh N'ur-u’-di.n, or Xieu-c’-din) the 
birth of his son Jehanoir. In the early attempt of the Sikhs to lay 
waste the country between Multan and Laluir, one of the dtscendant^s 
of Shekh Farid-u’-din at Pdkpatan placed himself at the head of a 
number of converts, Jat peasantry, and kept his ground so well again.-t 
these marauders that they thought it advisable to come to an amicable 
arrangement with him ; and, in a treaty which he concluded with one 
of their chiefs, he was allowed to enjoy in independence the revenues 
of Pdkpatan and several villages attached to it. At a later period, 
when the Sikhs became united under one chief, the Shekh-zadas were 
despoiled of their possessions. The Maha-raja now allow.* them one 
thousand rupees a year for their maintenance, derived from the town 
duties of Pdkpatan ; be.-ides which, they have a fourth share m four 
small villages in the neighborhood. 

On the 27th to Toba Audit, in the district of Musd-firan-tvala, citi- 
mated distance nine kos. 
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On the 28th to AktL-ke, in the di&trict of Cd$im-ke, estimated dis- 
tance nine ko=. 

On the 29th to Dola, where we entered the district of Jheddo, es- 
timated distance seven kos. 

On the 30th we passed through the di-^tricts of Jheddo and Shah 
Farid, and entered the Hdsilpur district about two miles before we 
came to our halting place at noon, estiinati.d distance nine kos. 

On the 31st we halted at noon. 

On the 1st of February at Palra, estimated distance 8^ kos. The 
face of the country varies little in appearance, being day after day the 
same succession of tamarisk jungle, the deep green of which is now here 
and there relieved by a shrub resembling the willow in leaf and color, 
which the natives call jhat, and from the root of which the tniswaks 
or tooth- cleaners are commonly made. From Rdnd-watti near the 
Mamdot and Bahiwalpur frontier the signs of cultivation gradually 
disappear; and near Pii.liputoi the country becomes extremely wild; we 
lose all trace of habitations near the river, save, par hazard, a few 
temporary grass hamlets. After entering the Hdsilpur district an 
improvement is perceptible. We again see the Persian wheel at 
work, and the banks of the river occasionally lined with a wonder- 
gazing populace. The canals and water-courses increase in number 
as we progress onwards. Those we have hitherto seen vary in breadth 
at their mouths from ten to twenty yards, and are at present dry, being 
much above the level of the river, but from early in May to the end 
of Septemlier they serve to irrigate the country to the distance in 
some instances of thirty miles from its banks. Smaller branches are 
cut in every direction from the main canals, so that the whole country 
is covered with them, and travelling in that season rendered disagree- 
able and difficult. 

During our journey of the last two or three days we have been 
pleasimrlv reminded of having entered a Mussalman country by the 
strict attention every where paid to the time of prayer. In the open 
fields, uhere a minute before the air has resounded with the voice of 
labour, every' thing is suddenly hushed, — the shrieking Persian wheel 
is at rest, tlie cattle me freed from the yoke, and the peasants may be 
seen riingtd together in small parties on their mats of the palm tree, 
going through their forms of devotion with an air of the greatest 
decorum. The sight struck us from its frequent occurrence. 

Of the tribes which inhabit along the banks of the river from Firoz- 
pur to Bahdwulpur, those in the neighborhood of Pdkpatan and below 
that place, are said to be the most wil l and disorderly and the most 
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addicted to predatory habits. The Dogre and Dogre Badela are 
chiefly confined to tiie Manidot territory and higher up. At Loadi-ke, 
below Mamdot they are succeeded by the Wattii Kurral Chishti and 
other branches of the Jat tribes, descendants of the Rajpiit shepherds, 
who formerly inhabited the country on the Ravi between Multan and 
Labor. These people still lead a wandering pastoral life, seldom 
building anything but temporary sheds, and may fairlv challenge the 
name applied to them of “ khdna baddsh.” They are a race inured to 
every hardship, ill fed and worse clothed, but capable of enduring 
great fatigue under every privation. They are much celebrated for 
the length and rapidity of their journeys on foot iu their nightly 
excursions to carry off cattle from neighboring territories. Nothing 
in their appearance would indicate their possessing a superior share 
of physical strength or activity ; they are tall spare men, generally 
ill made, and without any great shew of bone or muscle. If their 
hardiness of constitution is any where perceptible, it is in their harsh 
swarthy features, which though not pleasing are manly. 

These tribes, even in the best days of the Mogul empire, were 
never brought into any proper subjection or made to feel the influence 
of a well-ordered goverument. They continued embroiled in feu Is 
among themselves, iu the settlement of which the arms of autho- 
rity Seldom iuterpos d. A =y-tera of sJlahanj, or retaliation, than 
which nothing can be conceived more productive of crime and gene- 
ral disorder, has prevailed among' them from time immemorial. This 
system authoiizos the redressing an injury not only on the person 
or propertv of the injurer, but on any of his relations, friends or neigh- 
bors whom chance niav thro'.v into the power of the injured partv; con- 
sequentlv a few dis ud rlv person-; have it in their power t") involve tbe 
wdiole country in tlu'ir quarreb. The original cause of th-.-ir feud i» 
generally a dispute as to the right of pasture, or a few buffaloes may 
have strayed from the herds of one village to those of another. This 
leads to reprisals, in which blood is sometimes shed, and blood calls 
for blood long after the original cause of dispute has ceased to be 
remembered. If this was the state of affairs when the country on 
both sides of the river was under one authority, we may judge of what 
it must be now that the river separates two hostile powers. 

The system of sulahang which was before confined to villages near 
each other, now extends along the whole line of the opposite banks of 
the river. Instead of a few buffaloes stealthily abstracted during the 
night by ten or twelves herdsmen, villages are now openly attacked 
and plundered at noon-day by gangs of from one hundred to two 
2 c 2 
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huadred desperate freebooters acting under acknowledged Sir-kurde, 
(leaders.) The river affords them an easy means of escape, and, owing 
to the existing relations of one of the powers with our Government, 
prevents their being pursued by the authorities of the opposite side. 
This security from punisliment would of itself be sufficient encourage- 
ment to their predatory habits, but they are moreover instigated and 
abetted by the petty district officers of their own governments, 
who share in the spoils without incurring any of the danger of their 
enterprises. 

Female infanticide prevails generally among these tribes. Mothers 
appear to have little affection for their offspring and little respect for 
their marriage tie, if one may judge by the frequency with which it is 
violated. A wife leaving the protection of her husband and abscond- 
ino" with another man, is frequently claimed and restored by the inter- 
vention of the authorities after an absence of nine or ten years, and 
any children she may have borne to her paramour in her absence, are 
equally divided between him and her lawful husband. 

On the 2ndFebruary at Tufiere, estimated distance II5 ko=. The 
banks of the river low, and the river perceptibly diminished in breadth. 
We passed a town on the right bank hidden in a deep and extensive 
grove of palm trees ; the cupola of a mosque peeping through the 
foliage, and a few solitary palms standing far apart, thrown out from 
an horizon lighted by a brilliant sunset, reminded us forcibly of 
Bengal scenery. 

The country on the left to-day was more open, the river excessively 
winding. 

On the 3rd to Durpur near Khairpur, estimated distance 10^ kos. 
The country on the right was well cultivated and apparently rich, 
dotted with clumps of the beautiful palm tree, and the banks of the 
river al)ounding in temporary wells and water courses ; — that on the 
It ft was low and barren and covered with a very thin jungle of the 
►ainarisk, the rivet extremely winding in its course. 

Early in the day we were met by Sarfara'z Kha'n, and at a later hour 
by Mir Mohammed Qa'im and Mohammed Daih. native gentlemen of 
the Khan’s household and relations of the Khan’s Vizier. One of these 
gentlemen, although holding the responsible appointment of Mir 
Bakhshi, is said to be quite uneducated and ignorant of his letters ; 
but we found him more polished in his manners than the generality 
of those we had met. 

About half way on our journey we passed the road to Mailsian, a 
town on the right bank, the former capital of Baha'wai, Kha'n’s terri- 
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tory on that side. It once boasted a very strong fort, but from the 
time this territory was first threatened by the. Siekhs it became the 
policy of the Bahdwalpur government to destroy all their forts and 
garhis, and this among the rest was razed to the ground. 

As we approached Khairpur we came in sight of the Rohi (or desert), 
and were for some time quite at a loss to conjecture what object it 
was which skirted the horizon for many miles. The sand-hills rise 
abruptly from the plain which intervene between the desert and the 
river, and from a distance the intervals between them are not percep- 
tible. Seen from our boats, they formed a distinct and well defined out- 
line resembling an unbroken chain of low hills. The Rohi runs in the 
shape of a promontoi^’ directly up to the town of Khairpur, which is 
about a mile distant from the present channel of the river : in the 
rainy season the town only intervenes between the sand of the desert 
and the waters of the Satlaj. When we visited it, we ascended from 
one of the streets directly on a steep hill of sand and found ourselves 
fairly in the desert surrounded by sand-hills and the debris of houses, 
walls and huts more than half buried under them. The desert 
encroaches on the town every year, and many of the present inhabi- 
tants remember the time when Khairpur was distant at least two 
miles from the nearest point of it. The houses are chiefly of unburnt 
bricks, and the round domes of the mosque are also built of the same 
material. It is said to be very durable, but the secret of its durability 
lies more in the paucity of rain which falls in this country. The town 
has a tolerable bazar, and contains 400 shops of all descriptions ; it 
was formerlv a place of considerable traffic, but has fallen ofi^ since the 
time of the great Baha'wal Ki;an. Small iq/f/a« occasionally arrive 
here from Hdnsi and Hissdr across the desert, and the tobacco grown 
in this vicinity and in the Hdsilpur district is exported by this route 
in large quantities to Delhi, where it is not unfrequently sold as Multan 
tobacco. 

The only pakd building in the town is a large mosque now in 
ruins : it is ornamented with painted tiles to represent enamel, but too 
little remains to give anv idea of the effect of this style of ornament 
when in perfect preservation. In the neighborhood are the ruins of 
several mud forts, formerly the seat of Ddudputra chiefs of the Keharani 
branch of the tribe, who arrived in this country sometime before the 
Pirjani branch, of which the present Khan is the head. They were 
engaged in constant feuds with the 2nd Bahawai Kha.v, and made 
several attempts to subvert his power, but were unsucces.sful, and at 
last forfeited their own possessions in the struggle. 1 he only surviving 
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member of this family is now a fugitive at the court of the Eikdnir 
raja. 

The morning of the 4th being a halt, we made a short excursion 
into the desert with the intention of looking for floricans and antelopes : 
the former, as well as the leek and bustard, are very numerous where 
the desert approaches near to the river ; but they are much more fre- 
quently put up in the stunted tamarisk bushes which crown the sand 
hills within the skirts of the desert, than in the tamarisk coppices 
nearer the river. After crossing the first ridge of sand-hills, the 
highest of which might measure sixty feet, we came in sight of a 
level plain of hard soil extremely bare, with only here and there a 
small mound of shifting sand, and extending for several mdes till the 
eye was arrested by what appeared to be a ridge similar to the one 
on which we stood. One could have fancied that this tract had 
recently been usurped from the river by the desert. We learned from 
the people with us that the whole of it is usually cultivated after a 
favorable rainy season, when it produces pLntiful crops of the smaller 
kind of grain on which the inhabitants of this country chieflv subsist. 
Owing to the unusual drought of the la.st five years, it had remained 
a waste. The ridge on winch w stood was the site of what had 
been an extensive town now buried many feet under th" sand; — the 
soil betveeu the .sand iiillocks was covered with particles of burnt 
brick, and I wa.^ able to trace the ruins of hou.=es for upwards of a 
mile along tlie ridge. Tluss hive, no doubt, arrested the sand in its 
progress when it is carried in volumes by tlie south-w,:st monsoon 
towards the river, and may nccou.it for the high and very abrupt 
appearance of the skirts of the desert at this point. 

After a shoit walk in the sand, rend red disagreeable by a dread- 
fully scorching sun, we returned towaids our boats. The Daudputras 
who accompanied us as guides were highly amused at our style of 
sporting, which they termed jarida-tor, and only becoming a shikari by 
profession. We were little less amused at their strange jargon and 
at the readiness of their sporting equipments. Tlieir weapon is the 
rifle with the curved stock common throughout AffghanLtdn and the 
countries west of the Indus. The length of the barrel varies, but is 
never much longer than that of our muske-t. Th^y have a great con- 
tempt for our use of small shot and for small game, which they only 
pursue with the hawk. The flesh of the hog-deer and antelope is 
esteemed a great dainty. In pursuit of the latter a Daudputran will 
take his provisions for three days, mount his camel, and sallv forth 
in the hottest season ; when, to use their own expression, " to face the 
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desert is to face death.” In these excursions he someiin)- s remains 
out as long as five days, wandering about after the tracks of the deer, 
until his supply of water is exhausted; when, if he has not been suc- 
cessful, he makes for the nearest pool and takes his chance of tiie 
deer coming to drink. These pools are not of frequent occurience in 
the desert, and none but a person acquainted with every stump bush 
and hillock, and every feature of the ground, could attempt to go in 
search of them. That many of the shikari.^ have this intimate know- 
ledge of the desert, is proverbial : — “ they know it better than the 
scholar his hook, or the Hafiz his Koran and their knowledge is 
the more astonishing when we consider the narrow and minute obser- 
vation which it implies. So much do the sand-hills resemble each 
other, that a common observer might be removed to fifty different 
stations in the course of the day and fancy every one the same. 

The prohibitions to shooting game which are strictly enforced in 
the Nawab’s preserves and jungles near the river, do not apply to the 
desert, where the shikaris are at liberty to roam at large ; and the 
knowledge they acquire of its localities is highly prized by their chief. 
They are sometimes lost, hut casualties of this kind are attributed to 
a stroke of the sun, or to exhaustion from want of water, or to the 
bite of a reptile c.dled the flying-snake, (said to be numerous,) rather 
than to their losing their way. The s'ars assist to guide them when, 
as is often the case, they travel by night. 

One of our guides proved himself a good raaiksraan by taking off 
the head of a carrion kite with a ball from his rifle at fifty yards ; he 
brought the bird up to us and observed that “ that was the manner 
in which his master would serve the kafir Sikhs, if we would allow 
him to cross the river.” The Khan, it w>>uld appear, finds it politic 
to impress his subjects with the idea, tiiat nothing hut a fear of the 
dis-pleasure of the British Government has hitherto prevented Ida 
taking steps to recover his lust do niuiuns while they on their part 
assure their chief, that but for thi.-- f ar they woul 1 conquer the coun- 
try to-morrow, and not leave a light burning from the Indus to L,uhdr. 

The familiar manner in which our guides spoke of the former pos- 
sessors of the old forts and gardens about Khairpur as we passed 
through, struck me as highly characteristic ot the primitive state of 
society of the people. Their greatest chiefs they designu.ed by their 
simple surnames. In speaking of the Khan, they called him .siuqile 
Bahawal Khan or Khan, never adding any affi.x of respect. K\ cry- 
garden or fort we passed had its anecdote ot the feuds that had 
existed between the Keharani and Pirjani branches of the ti ibe. Much 
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was said about tlie “ bahdduri” of the fallen chiefs, the devoted cou- 
rage of their adherents, and the time which a few resolute men had 
kept the second Bahawal Khan and his whole army at bay. The 
knowledge possessed by our guides of these affairs seemed to be inti- 
mate ; and could I have understood clearly all that they said, I might 
during our walk have learnt the whole history of the tribe. On their 
first settlement in the country, the Daudputras, to add consequence 
to their name, as well as to increase their power, are said not to have 
been very scrupulous how they swelled their numbers, and people of 
all descriptions were admitted into their tribe. 

The opinion I formed of the lower orders from what I saw to-day 
was not very favorable. One cannot be long in their society without 
being struck with the absence of that urbanity which is so universal 
among all orders in Hindustan. With each other they appear to be 
on easy terms, using little ceremony. With strangers they are either 
rough and betray a suspicion and distrust in their manner, or their 
courteousness is awkward and descends to servilitv. One of our 
guides, whose garments would hardly have gained him admittance 
into any gentleman’s gateway, gave me to under.-tand that he was no 
common person, bat one who lived in the Khan’s presence. I should 
not have believed him but for an anecdote which I heard of one of 
the former chiefs soon after my return to camp, and which was to 
the effect “ that the first Baha'wal Khan would have given a severe 
bastinado to any person who had dared to come to his darbdr in 
new or clean clothes.” The person who related this anecdote to me, 
lamented the degeneracy of the present ruler, ” who has brought 
himself,” said he, ‘‘ to look upon clean clothes without aA'ersion, and, 
what is worse, allows his prime minister to ride in a baili or a bullock 
carriage, for which last innovation he will one day be sorely visited.’’ 

We remained at Darpur on the 5th. 'I’his place is pleasantly situ- 
ated at about half a mile from the present channel of the river. A 
fine piece of grass turf sprinkled with dwarfish palm extends from it 
down to the banks of the river. The fort of Darpur is still in good 
preservation, but has not been occupied since the family was dispos- 
sessed by the second Baha'wal Khan. It is of mud and pahd bricks, 
in form a square, with turrets at the angles ; the outer walls enclose 
an aria of nine hundred square yards. Near the fort are the lines of 
one of the Khan’s disciplined battalions, stationed here under the com- 
mand of a half-caste Portuguese ; their uniform was a blue coat with 
scarlet facings, flaming scarlet shakos, with brass ornaments. Thev 
were drawn out to receive us on the day of our arrival Evening had 
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dosed in before we arrived, and they burnt blue lig-hts, the effect of 
which with their salute was good, but so much cannot be said for the 
stunning noise of their barbarous drums and fifes \^llich accompanied 
it. The battalion mustered about three hundred firelocks ; besides 
these, there were tw small pieces of artillery with a few gulandaz 
dressed in red pagris, brown vests, and blue Cossack paijimns. They 
were very cleanly in appearance, and I was told that the whole of the 
Khan’s troops had been newly clothed in anticipation of the arrival of 
the mission. 

On the Gth to Goth Nur Muhammad ; estimated distance bv the river 
kos. The Khairpur district extended for two-thirds of the wav, 
when we entered that of Goth Nur Muhammad. In consequence of the 
unusual drought of the last four years, and the floods from the river 
having inclined to the right bank, the districts from Khairpur to the 
eastern frontier now barely pay the expenses of collecting the revenue. 

Throughout this extensive tract of country, embracing a length of 
more than one hundred kos, there are only three officers in authority 
for the collection of revenue and the pre servation of order. One is at 
Khairpur, one at Goth Qtiim Rats, twelves miles beyond, and the 
other moves alternately from Gurjiuna to Mubdrakpur, but resides 
chiefly at the latter place. In harvest time, mutsaddis or muharirs 
are dispatched from Ahmadpur to collect the revenue in these parts, 
but they never remain long. So little authority does the Nawab 
possess over the districts east of Mubdrakpur, that he may be said to 
levv rather an occasional tribute from them than any fixed revenue. 
The propertv of the zemindars consists chiefly of cattle, and is conse- 
quently moveable ; and as the Nawab finds it more troublesome than 
advantageous to be continually sending large forces to overawe them, 
they frequently escape two or more seasons successively without 
paying any thing to his treasury, either by crossing to the opposite 
side of the river, or concealing themselves and their cattle for a time 
in the large tracts of jungle which every where abound. Once in two 
or three years a force is sent, when, if the zemindars refuse to come 
in and pay their rents, their houses and the little land they cultivate 
are laid waste, and all their cattle that can be found seized and car- 
ried ofl^. They are at liberty to release them on paying what is called 
the “ trinni” or tax for pasturage, and the arrears of their tribute in 
kind. The amount of this varies with the means which the govern- 
ment officers have of enforcing, or the ryats of resisting the demand, 
A tax is also levied from them, commonly designated and known 
among them as the “ theft licence,” with a view, perhaps, of eradicat- 
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ing their propensity to thieving, but which most probably encourages 
the habit. As it is a tax openly paid by the principal Rath or Jat 
zemindars to the Nawab, free-booting is in a measure countenanced 
and rendered honorable by it. The present Nawab, I am told, has 
never hitherto visited the country to the east of tibdrakpur , fronr a 
dislike to trust himself among these tribes. 

The river diminishing in breadth and the banks low ; country' more 
open on both sides, but still presenting large tracts of heavy jhau 
jungle. 

We lost sight of the Desert soon after leaving Darpur. The scenery 
near Goth Nur Muhammad is rather pleasing from the number of palm 
trees in its neighborhood ; here also are ruined forts and a few ruins 
of poka bricked houses, the former residence of chiefs of other 
branches of the Ddudpntra tril)e. 

On the 7th to Dera Baku, near which the district of Goth Nur 
Muhammad terminates. The villages are more substantial, and the coun- 
try more open and better cultivated as we proceed. The people also 
appear to be less rude, and not so scantily clothed as we found them 
in the frontier district. The revenues are collected regularly and with 
little trouble. 

On the 8th to Bakarpur, the ghat opposite to Buhdwalpur ; estimated 
distance by the river 4^ kos. The river na' rowed extremely during 
the two last days’ journey. The banks have become very low and the 
current sluggish, running about I5 miles in the hour. The country is 
well cultivated on both banks of the river, the people are more engag- 
ed in agricultural pursuit-, and herds of cattle are less numerous than 
they were above Khairpur. 

From the 8th to the 25th of February the Mission remained at 
Bahdwalpur, employed in negotiation with the Nawab. The town of 
Bahdwalpur, the most populous in the Khan’s dominions, is situated 
about two miles south-east of the present channel of the river ; during 
the floods a branch of the river runs close under its walls and the 
intervening space, at present a moist sand covered with low strag- 
gling jhau, is then one sheet of water. At the present season only 
the beaten tracks to the ghat are passable on horseback and the rest 
is quagmire. The walls of the town enclose a number of gardens, 
and from the river the only signs of buildings we could descry through 
the trees were the minarets of the large mosque. The approach to 
the town from the river is by a number of narrow lanes separating 
gardens, in which the bed-mushk, the apple and orange tree, the 
mulberry, and rose bushes are seen in great profusion. A bridge of 
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one arch built of burnt bricks conducts over an insignificant moat to 
the Multan gate by which we entered the city. On the day of our 
visit to the Nawab, the tops of the houses in the streets were crowded 
with spectators, who observed a profound silence as we passed : this 
was so remarkable that I cannot but think particular orders must 
have been given on the subj- ct, as the same circumstances attracted 
the notice of the Honorable iVl. Elphinstone and his partv on their 
passage through lialidwulnitr i.i their Mission to Cabal. We passed 
through a long narrow street whicii forms the principal bazar, and it 
appeared well inhabited ; the other parts of the town betrav a decreas- 
ing population. Many houses are empty and in ruins. It now con- 
tains 2,025 shops of all descriptions. The number of its inhabitants 
may be estimated at 20,000. The second B\haw.\l Kham always 
spent some months of the year at this place, but since his death it 
has been quite deserted by the court, and other causes have not been 
wanting to account for its diminished importance. Before the Nawab 
relinquished his territory on the opposite side of the river, the greatest 
portion of his revenue, which he receives in kind, was collected here, 
as also the indigo and rice for exportation. This is no longer the case, 
and the trade of Affghantsldn with Central India, to which it chiefly 
owed its flourishing condition, has both fallen off in quantity, and no 
longer pursues so exclusively as formerly the route by Bahdwalpur. 
The decreasing income of the present Nawab and his father has 
compelled them to levy arbitrary contributions from the merchants, 
who have desi rted the place in consequence. The Amritsar, Shikdr- 
pur and Mdrwar mercantile houses have still their agents here, but 
comparatively little bu-incss is transacted between them. A'ga' Rafpi, 
a Jew, who had formerly a house at Deni Ghii:i Khan, and is connect- 
ed with the Jews of Bokhara and Kaub Chand Shikdrpurl, are the 
most wealthy merchants at the place. Btihatvnlpur still maintaiqs its 
celebrity for the manufacture of silk cloth or Itingis and gulbadans, 
which latter are of a superior texture, and more lasting than those of 
Amritsar or Benares. The quantity exported is not very great, and 
chiefly to Sindh. Rifle barrels are also made of very superior work- 
manship both at Khairpur, Bahdwalpur and Khdnpur, but the hand- 
somest are made only to order, and to be sent in presents to Sindh, 
Lahfir and other places. 

The inhabitants of Bahdicalpur and of the few other towns in the 
Bahdwalpur territory, are chiefly Hindus, and these in appearance the 
very outcasts of their race, dirty, squalid and miserable. Though 
they are tolerated in the practice of their religion, and have a high 
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priest or gusdin who enjoys some consideration with the Nawab, they 
are looked down upon by their Mussalman fellow subjects with the 
utmost contempt, and subjected to every kind of oppression. Some 
few of them enjoy offices of trust near the Nawab and the other great 
men of his court, but this they owe to the indolence and ignorance 
of their masters, which quite unfits them for the tiresome details of 
business. 

On the Qdth we again started in our boats from the Bindra-wdla 
ghat at Bahiwalpur to proceed to the junction of the five rivers of 
the Panjdb with the Indus at Mithankot. 

We arrived sometime after nightfall at Nahur-ivali ; estimated 
distance from Bahdwalpur 11| kos. The banks of the river were 
exceedingly low almost throughout our journey, and the river still 
diminishing in size, not measuring more in some places than 150 
yards across. The current not averaging 1^ miles an hour. There 
were numerous sand-banks, and the river, saving that it is deeper, is 
more insignificant in appearance here than at any part of its course 
from Ropur downwards. The numerous canals which are cut from 
below Khairpur might account for this, but very few of them are fed 
from the river in the cold weather. 

The country on both sides of the river was tolerably open, and 
cultivation more general, with fewer tracts of the Jhau jungle. The 
inhabitants on'both sides of the river are chiefly of Jat origin, mixed 
with a few Daudputras and Baloches ; they are not generally addicted 
to predatory habits, but the dismemberment of the Khan’s dominions 
has involved them in the general disorder which now prevails. 

On the 26th to Mahabalpur ; estimated distance by the river 3 
kos. At about two miles from Nahiir-wdB we came to a heavy 
jhau jungle on the left bank, one of the Nawab’s preserves or hunt- 
ing seats, where he had proposed that we should take our leave of 
him. We joined him towards the afternoon, and after witnessino- the 
slaughter of a few hog-deer returned to our boats, with the promise 
to hunt with him again on the following day. 

On the 27th we passed the day in hunting with the Nawab. The 
following is a descnjitiou of his mode of following that pastime 

Tiie jungles in which the game is preserved, are divided and tra- 
versed in their whole e.xtent by strong hedges made of twisted boun-hs 
of the jhau running at acute or at right angles with each other in 
the form of a funnel, into which the game is driven. The hedges are 
not made to join at the apex of the triangles, but a space is there 
left open and cleared of jungle in which the ambuscades are formed. 
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These ambuscades resemble in their relative positions an inverted 
funnel, the mouth of which joins that into which the game is driven. 
Tire Nawab occupies the first place in front of the opening ; at a 
short distance behind him, branching out to right and left, are two 
more ambuscades not far apart; behind these are others farther apart, 
and so on with the rest, which are so arranged that the sportsmen 
fire clear of each other. The ambuscades are formed of small hedges 
of the jhau high enough to conceal a person when seated on tlie 
ground : in the very high jungles platforms of eight and ten feet 
high are used for the same purpose. 

When the tract of jungle is circular, it is first surrounded by a very 
high fence of the jhau, between which and the jungle a space is left 
for a road ; then from the circumference fences are drawn towards 
the centre like the radii of a circle ; the centre is freed from jungle 
and left open for the formation of the ambuscades. A number of 
dogs of all sizes and breeds, and from three to four hundred sawdrs, 
according to the extent of line they have to cover, are then sent into 
the jungles from the outside, and close their ranks as they approach 
the narrow end of the enclosed space, hooting and shouting to drive 
the game before them. Tlie Nawab and his courtiers meanwhile 
lounge at their ease in their ambuscades. Conversation is carried on, 
at first freely, but as the beaters draw near, in whispers only. A 
crackling of the jungle or a waving of the grass is sufficient to put 
every one on the alert — the hand is instinctively directed towards 
the trigger, and you are prepared for tiger, deer, hog, or any thing 
that may make its appearance. The eye is strained to bursting to 
catch the moment of the beast's leaving the jungle, when, whatever he 
is, he will assuredly give a spring on finding himst-lf in the open space. 
At last he bursts cover, and the object of your fond anticipations 
proves to be nothing more than a jackal ; but before you have time 
to recover from your vexation at having your nerves unstrung by so 
unworthy a beast, and before you have time to brace them again, the 
jungle again crackles, the boughs break — you catch a glimpse of some- 
thing bounding through the grass, and out springs a fine buck deer 
with his head low and haunches hard pressed by the hounds. He 
either stops for an instant amazed, or he has passed you before \.,u 
can raise your gun to vour shoulder ; in either case you mi.-is. -At the 
report of your gun he stamps the ground in disdain and bound- on 
to fall a prey to some cooler sportsman among the twenty or thirty 
who send their balls whizzing after liirn. The Nawab has as many 
as eight or nine rifles loaded and placed before him, unci he u.scs them 
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so quickly and efficaciously, that unless the game comes very thickly, 
it is a bad day’s sport for those who are permitted only to shoot after 
him. Dinner is always cooked at his hunting seat and sent out into 
the jungle for him, and served at noon. Several of his musdhibs 
(courtiers) partake of the meal with him, and inferior fare is distri- 
buted to the whole of his attendants. Even down to the saises and 
grass-cutters no man is allowed to remain hungry. Alter dinner all 
indulge in a siesta, and then to the sport again. Where the jungle 
is very extensive and not well enclosed, and the efforts of the horse- 
men are baffled by the game doubling round them, it is not unusual 
on a windv dav to set fire to it. This is a sight to be witnessed. 
The sport is v.rv exciting while it lasts, but the pauses during the 
time spent by the beaters in driving the game towards the ambus- 
cades are t dious. The Nawab and his minister frequently occupy 
these intervals in reading the Korun. 

The Nawab’s hunting seats are mere temporary hamlets, the sides 
of which are formed of the luma reed, and the roofs thatched over 
with grass. A large enclosure is set apart for the Nawab himself, 
which is surrounds.d with a strong and high fence of the jkau, making 
it quite private. This each'sure varies from two to three hundred 
yards square ; at difierent angles of it are a place for his daflar- 
khund or secretaries, a place fur his cook-room, and a place for his 
huntsmen or shikaris. He has sometimes an under-room attached to 
his own bungalow in the rear. In front of the bungalow is a rude 
chubutrd, raised from the ground about two feet, on mud pillars, and 
covered with an awning or canopy of cloth under which he holds his 
darbar and receives the reports of shikaris, who are sent out in all 
directions to bring tidings of game. In front of the chabutrd his 
horses are picketed. His minister and two or three others of the 
most consideration about him have separate hamlets prepared for 
them, but the rest of his followers rough it in the open air. Canvas 
tents are very little used even by the wealthier classes. 

On the 28th we arrived opposite to Mirpur ; estimated distance by 
the river 10 kos. As we approached the end of our day’s journey the 
river became broader. There were still fewer tracts of jungle to-day, 
and the country rich and well cultivated, with many substantial-look- 
ing villages on either side. 

March the 1st. We arrived at Makhanbeld, the ghSt opposite to 
the town of Uch ,- estimated distance by the river 16 kos. 

The river increased to-day to a fine broad stream ; it was joined by 
an inlet from the Chindb river soon after we left Mirpur, and for the 
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last twelve miles, before its junction with the Chindb, it ran in a toler- 
ably straight course, forming a fine body of water. There was one 
considerable winding near Hhirna Buchri. Tiie Chindb joins the 
Ghdra a little above Makhanbeld, and these streams run together for 
a considerable distance without appearing to mix their waters. The 
line marked by the opposite color of the two streams is very distinct. 
The red-colored water of the Chindb and Ravi is prized hy the people 
here much above that of the Ghdra. The Nawab when residing at 
Ahnadpur or Dildwar send.-? to this ghkt for a weekly supply for his 
household, which is conveyed on hackeries in large brass vessels. 

The breadth of the Punjnad at Makhanbeld in the present season 
is perhaps under 900 yards, but during the rains it is sometimes six 
miles across from Uch to the opposite side. 

The country on the left continued well cultivated and open. On 
the right we had the dry bed of Beah and several creeks of the Chindb, 
forming islands covered with heavy jhau jungle and apparently pas- 
ture land. Numerous herds of buffaloes were grazing near the bank. 

In the afternoon we went to \ isit Uch, from w hich we were distant 
about three miles ; the road was through a good deal of Jhau jungle 
and over the beds of inlets of the river which scarcely supported our 
horses. The Uch Bokhdrian is situated on the banks of the river, 
and was formerly the seat of a Hindu principality, which extended to 
near Multan. The town itself was then called Walhaur. Towards 
the latter end of the reign of lBa,v'Hi'M 1st of the Gaznavi dynasty 
in 1105, a number of wandering Musalman devotees took up their 
abode there, and were tolerated by the ruling prince. Raja Sham 
Shad, from the apparently harmless austerity of their lives. Among 
the number of these devotees was Shekh Sved Jal»l, who was gifted 
with the power of performing miracles, by which many were convin- 
ced of the truth of his doctrines. 

Raja Sham Shad was one of the first of his converts, and giving 
up all worldly affairs, he made over his territorial possessions to the 
Pir for the support of his followers. One or two others also deserve 
to be mentioned, as they gave their name to the towns now compre- 
hended under the general name of Lch Bokhdrian. Among these was 
a chief of the tribe of zemindars called Ldlds, who inhabited the coun- 
try in the neighborhood. On the conversion of their chief the Ldlds 
followed his example, and on his death built a sepulchre to his 
memory, round which they formed habitations ; hence the Lch of 
Ldlds, the Uch of the Moghuls, and the Uch of the Jumals, were also 
named by the Pir after two of his favorite disciples, who died of the 
austerities which they practised, and were buried there. 
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We visited the tomb of the Pir Shekh Sted Jalal Bokha'ei'. 
The interior of the building was curious ; the roof was supported by 
more than thirty arches resting on four colonades of wooden carved 
pillars ; there were a great many graves and some relics from distant 
countries. Amongst these were the preserved spinal bones of several 
saw-fish. The pilgrims who go to Mecca from Affyhanistdn and the 
Derajat by passing down the Indus, frequently come thus far out of 
their way from Mithankot to visit the shrine of Shekh Sved Ja- 
la'i., and implore his intercession for the safety of their journey. A 
descendant of this Pir is still living at Uch, but the lands formerly 
belonging to the family which enabled them to live in a style of 
splendour and comparative refinement among a barbarous people, have 
long since been usurped, first by the nazims of Multdn, and since 
then by the Daudputra chiefs. They have now barely sufficient for 
their support; their influence over the common people is, notwith- 
standing, very considerable, and they are generally respected. 

From Uch Bhokhdrian we proceeded to the Uch of the Gilanis, which 
appears to have been formerly joined to it, but is now distant about 
half a mile ; on our way we passed through large topes of date trees. 
Hazrat Shekh Muhammad Ghos Jila'ni', round whose shrine this 
town was built, and after whom it was named, was descended from 
Hazrat Shekh Abdul Qadir Jila'ni' Baghda'di', and came to Uch 
about the year A. D. 1394. The JDaudputras have continued to be 
his murids and the murids of his successors from the time of their 
first leaving Shikdrpur. 

This Fir’s family had considerable assignments of lands in the 
vicinity of Uch before the arrival in the country of the Daudputras, 
and up to the time of the 2nd Baha'wal Kha'n their territory and 
wealth had continued increasing, and Makdcm Gang Buksh, who was 
then the Pir M iirshid, was second only in influence to the Khan, and 
kept in his pay a considerable standing force ; he built a fort at 
Uch and surrounded the town with a wall. His son, also named Mak- 
puM Gang Baksh, headed a revolt of the Daudputra tribes against the 
second Baha'wal Khan in 1799, and releasing Bahawal Kha'n’s 
son, Mi'ba'kak Kha'n, from confinement, set him in opposition to his 
father. Tiie Khan besieged him in the town of Uch, destroyed the 
fort, and laid tlie town in ruins, and obliged the Pir with his son to 
flee to the territory of the Amirs of Sindh. The lands belonging to 
the Fir’s family were on that occvsion forfeited to the state, and have 
never been restored. A few years since a grandson of this Pir returned 
from the Siuah country to take up his abode at Uch, and six or eight 
wells have been allowed by the present Khan for his subsistence. 
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On the 2nd March to opposite Nurwdld ; estimated distance 10 kos. 
We came to on the right bank of the river about three miles below 
Sitpur, and went in the afternoon to see that town. It is surrounded 
by .an extensive grove of palm trees, and is celebrated for its dates 
and mangoes, which it produces in great abundance. The site is very 
elevated, and its name indicates its having formerly been a Hindu 
town. The old buildings are all of burnt brick and loftv, the streets 
dreadfully narrow and filthy, the country round it is pretty, but must 
be very unhealthy during the hot months, when it is entirely over- 
flowed, leaving no means of communication saving by boats. It was 
formerly thickly inhabited, but now the half of the houses are in 
ruins, and it may have about 200 shops of all descriptions. The 
inhabitants of the town are chiefly Hindus, — those of the country, 
round, Jats and Beloches. Cattle are numerous, and the zemindars, 
both Jats and Beloches, predatory in their habits. Sitpur is said to 
have been formerly on the right bank of the main stream of the Indus 
which fell into the Panjnad immediately above it : it is now about 10 
miles on the left side of the main stream, but during the hot weather 
the whole intervening space is one sheet of water. It is recorded that 
qdsids, messengers with letters, were formerly in the habit of leaving 
Multdn or Derd Ghvzi Khdn in the morning, mounted on an inflated 
oxhide, and reaching Sitpur and Ouch by the rivers Chiniib and Indus 
at noon. This miide of conveying letters is still sometimes adopted 
between Derd Ghuzi Khdn and Shikdrpur, and duiing the height of 
the floods is very expeditious. 

On the 3rd to Chdvdn ; estimated distance 12 kos. The country on 
both sides appeared %ery rich, hut without any great variety of f jiiage. 

On the 4th we arrived at Mithunkot on the right bank of the 
Indus ; estimated distance 10 kos. The rapidity of the current increas- 
ed very much as we approached the junction of the two rivers. Tb.e 
Panjnad all the way from Ouch is a beau:iful stream, and, with the 
exception of one or two windings, runs straight to the south-west. 
On the 7th of March the Mission left Mithmkot to return by a new 
route through the Punjab to Lodiana, The boats were left under my 
charge to prejiare for their return voyage up the river, with the 
exception of those belonging to the Lodima merchants, which con- 
tinued their voyage to Shikdrpur, 
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From Lodiana to Bakdwalpur by the rivers Satloj and Gkara. 

on the left bank. 


Names of 
Villages. 


Dec 

9th. 

-C vjfl 


c<i — 


10th 


o 


lltb 


22th 


Lodiana, , 
RajpOra, . 
Haibuwal,. 
Baranhara, 
Malakpdr,. 
Salempfir, , 
Ghanspur,, 
Hanbar,,. . 
Wallipura,. . 
Baniawala, 
|Wallip6r, 
(puiaua,). . 
Talvfindi, .. 
lAliwal, .... 
Bhundii, .. 


Koth, ...... 

Gursian, .. 
iTarivara, 
'^hekh 
Chishtl, 
Rhani^l,. . . . 

Shlempur, .. 
Sidhuan, .. 
-'haffipuri, 
lAbbupur, .. 
iMaUian, .. 
iHarbu-aal, . , 
Rallu-ke, .. 
Bagli^.ke, .. 
Bay he ke 

iGhnra, 

8urj, 

Burj Bara.. . 
[Sanghu- wala 
'''adare-wa]4 
Bhundii, .. 

Biirj i 

Dahdhai a,. . 
Koth, . , . . . j 
Guisiom, ,.i 


Caste, 


1 1 ? R4tn, . . 

§ ^Ranghai 

pi - . iditto, 

- ' i ditto, . . 

iditto, .. 
i • • Gnjar,, . 

‘ ' 2 ditto, . . 
i iditto, .. 
i-* ditto, .. 

i • • ditto, . . 
I • • ditto, . . 
>i iditto, .. 
I • • Rajput 
I Pfiliab 

• !G6jar,. 

• uit.o, . . 
i i ditto, . . 


h R. 
ditto. 

a. s. 

|J. R. 

P- S. A 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

litto, 

i;tto. 

iitto. 

ditto. 


o (C 
£ - 
tv 

a : 


Names of 
Villages. 


Utto. 

litto. 

btto. 

ditto. 

iditto. 

M.R.K 

iditto. 

ditto. 






U 


1 Cbishter. litto 
i.RajpCit, (litto 
' Raia, .. 

I Jdt, . . 
i Rajput, 

1 Rain, .. 

^ ditto, . . 
i Ranghar 
i Gujar,.. 
ipitto, 

j^dirto, _ 

^iditto, .. 
4;ditto, .. 
^jditto. .. 
4iDogres, 
IjGujar,. , 

4i Garni & 

I R4in,.. 

Doa'res, 

Gujar,, . 

litto, . . 


13thi 


Caste. 


Villages on the left hank. 


(Giddarvindi, 
f IhAra, . . . . ; 
Kanuean. .. 
Laddiua a, I 

rariw434, .,| 
jRhore, .... 
jChahaur, .. 
Hhedauw4!a, 
[Bassiau, . . . . jl 
Kamalputa, 
Picha-ke, 
ISuogalli, . 
Abdul Rah* 

iniia, !l 

Miana Gu 2 r ,'*2 
1 
1 
I 


.. Jatkheirj 
.. Rain, .. 

1 ditto, 

§ Gujar,. , 


K. S. B 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

,R, S. 
ditto." 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Villages on the right bank. 


*ugg 

Hujra, ... 
A Ghat, . 
^udhpur, . 
vfjiddipdr,. 
l*nrjion 
Behardpdr, 


■2i 1 
‘2 ' i 

IJ.. 

i 1 


Gujar,. 
ditto., . 
litto, , 
Rain. . 
ditto, . 


ditto, ..ditto 


(ditto. 

iditto. 

.‘htto. 

Mitto. 

litto. 


Il !I 

r^'—R. stands for Ranjit Sine:. F 
f.r huKiiah Bnndh.ke, J. R. for Jiadh 
D, /or Dharmkot* 


Pipli 

_ ,Isii d.lpdr, . 

^ S 'Fattehimr,. 
c ^ Jhaiiean, . . o 
iJbabelan. 

vval.i !l 

Mah4.4j\va- | 

... 

|t-»th Mfmdi, ...,! 
.Wara Kali 
[ Raon, ... 3 
(Malha j 
iLalu^vala. .. i 
(Tibbi llu?-j 

\i'- 


I ditto, .. 
. ditto, . . 
§ ditto, .. 
1 ditto, ., 
4 Jar, . . . . 
i Gujar,. . 
iditto, .. 
i ditto, 

! ' 

. Gujar, . 

I i Mallali, 

I G6jar,. 

I i ditto, 

! i ditto, . 

4 Jar, ... 


4 Jbabeil, 


|F. S. A. 

'ditto. 

■ditto. 

Id. & K. 
B.-ke. 

[ditto, 

litto. 

[ditto. 

[ditto. 

litto. 

I ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

,K. S. B. 

D. 

ditto. 

jditto. 

iditto, 

5(Utlo. 


Jat Maki 

..jditto. 

Jat ditto. 

J4t Kali 
R4'>n, Iditto. 
Naipal, ;ditto. 
ditto, .. ditto. 

I 

ditto, .Jditto, 


ViVuges on the right bank. 


Kanm4n Jat, 
KanneaDSad. 
Bhagiaa, . 
Tharamuw/C 
la, . . . ... 
lAmir -Shah, 
|Qasim«alh, 
Rampura, 
Kanjarawa- 
la, 

Abdulpur, .. 
jBaJAur, .... 
-'alepur. .... 
Bamauian,, . 
lahirpur, . . 

Ram^-ke, .. 

S. A. for Fateh Sin; 
Raja. M.R.K. for 


|1 |Rdin, . 
■ 4 ditto, . . 
[ditto, . . 


Gujar,. . 
[ditto, .. 


!R. S, 
ditto, 
litto. 


[ditto, . . K. S. B. 
''eyads, ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


I Rain, . . ditto, 
..[ditto. 


?iJat 

? Rain, .. 
••jlitto, 

I litto, .. 
il Htto, . . 
: AluwAla. 


ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

K. S. B. 


Mai Rdp6a Kikar, 


Jurisdiction. 



Jurisdiction, 
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JouTnal of a voyage from 


[MarcH; 



26th 


17th 


Toje-ke, .... 
iRiikna Bo-| 
deJa, . 

|Shekh Bo. I 

<ieia, 

Rulla Keire- 
ke, ...... 

Rehraa 

Kheire-ke, 

DuIIe-ke, 

, Middha, . . . . , 

Piie-ke, 
[Dhandhi, .. 
Shabaz-ke, 
Bagghe-ke, 

‘ adar Alara- 
ka 

Kari Bagge- 
ice, 

Luddd-kc, , . 
LamniocUur, 
Keah, 

Bahak Mo- 
han-ke,. . . , 
Bahak Ja 
mM'ke,. . . . 

Bahak Sak- 
ke-ke, .... 

Lado-ke, 

Bahak Lash- 
kar, ...... 

|BodIe-ke, .. 
Bahak Kal- 
iandar-ke. 
iRana Waltu, 


l^l^Bodeld 

Dogre 
I Bodela. 

Dogre, 

ditto, 

5 ditto, . . 

ditto, .. 
\ ditto, . . 
ditto, .. 

1 ditto, .. 

2 ditto. . . 

\ ditto, . . j 
[ ditto, . . j 
i ditto. ..! 
Bodela, 




f3 


I H 


§ ditto, . 
Waltd, 

2 Oodle,. 


ditto, . 
t Waltu, 


Villages on the right bank. 


Bahbul-ke,.. { 
Mahmun.ke, 
Khugee-ke, 
Jhuggian, . 
Pa< j Gil ain, j 
Lakke-ke, , 

[Ajebwald, 

Bhaiil-ke, . . | 

■arwan-ke, 

Khanue-ke, 


Khane.ke 

2Qd, ...... 

iPira-ke, j 

'Nnr Moha. 
mad, 


> 


Dogre, 

[ ditto, . 
ditto, . 
Bodla,. 
Doffre, 
Faqir 
Butter, 
\fnknl 
Jat, .. 
[Bhamba 
, Dogre, 
[Hhamb^, 
[Rhogge 
ke Do 
gi'C, . . 


K, 


i\ 3! 


J iitto, 
jJitto, 

Rnpal 

Dogre, 


ditto. 

jditto. 

ditto. 


^h4h b^iz-ke,i 
ISandar-ke,. , 
[Jada Vazed- 


^Bagge, 

Vazid-ke, .. 
Khewah Va 
zid ke, . , . 
iDujar Va- 
zid-ke, . . . 
Pahulwao 
Lado-ke, . . 
'WastiLakhe 

, ke, 

Wasti Bhike- 
ke,. 


2 l2 




I Wattd, 


[ditto,. . 
[Jarril 

IWattu, 


ditto, 


*14 


I 

'I il 


il 


jditto, , 

\Vattb, 

Iditto. 

Iditto, 


. ditto, 
ditto, 

I A. D -ke 
ditto. 

jditto. 

jditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Atari. 

DhuDiaa 

Iditto. 




Iditto. 


Gagan-ke, .. 
Subhan-ke, 
Mohaniad-ke 
Kandai -ke, 
Asatwait, . 
|Ja‘/ve e,. . . 
Lakhe-ke, . 

\mru ke, , 
iiare-ke,. . . 
Pero/»i, ... 
Hunira J6 
van-ka,. 
Bahak Qa- 
landar, 
Bedle- ke, 
Buhnk Ta- 
wakkui, I 
Bodle-ke, J 
Gaddho-ke, 
iRatto-ke, .. 

C'huni 

Rehm<i.ke, 

K&ju-ke, .. 

dassu-ke, .. 
''•hurf All 
Shah, .... 
'Bharam-ke, 

Mari, 

Bachianwala, 
Jewaya Be 

loch, 

Habib-ke, .. 
Chakko-ke, 


Villages on the left bank, 

i 


fJoyia . 

IWattCi. 

[ditto, . 
Karra], 
Chis i, 
Wattd, 
Bhatti 
, Faqirs 

Wattus, 

[ditto, 

Karrol, 

Pathda, 

Bodle,. . 


A. 

[ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
D. U. 
[a. 

|(IUto. 

(ditto. 

ditto. 

iF, 


GarjianA 


^ ditto, 


l-'i, iWatfd, 
?, ditto, . 

. jChuni, 
jWattd, 
, ditto. , , 
- ditto, , . 

Iseyad, 
iWattd, 
[ditto, . . 
ditto, 


4iB^:locb, 
I (Wattu, 


U^U^ditto, 


[ditto. 

ditto. 

diiro. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

jditto. 
ditto. 
M. W. 
ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Fat.ehghar. G. for Garjoriana. M. W. Masifran waiL Dl^aodliia-ke. p. for 


Jurisdiction. 


1837-1 
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V 

bo 





A 


“ 

Names of 

m CO 

C 



VUlagas. 


Caste. 

i>= 

O M 


t|5 


•4 


11- 



Villages on the right bank. 


iWasti Az-' 

mat-ke } 4 

IWalli Siiali, I ^ 
Fe]e-he,.. .. '3i 
iMahar, .... 2 
Thakkar, . . 2 
Thakkar 5nd,; ^ 
^asti Bin- 
de-ke, .... 

Kakke 

jWistiKhaju- 

ke,. 

iWasti Dari- 

ke 

jDurraj-ke, . 

^Bod 

IZiride ke, . • 
|Maur\i-ke,. . 
Mdbln ke... 
Kale-ke,. . . . 
Maiii-ke, .. 
Malli-ke 2 nd. 
IChakku-ke, 
Ahalu-ke, . . 
iMahniCi'ke. 
Malkanif .. 
Packa Bira 
ham*ka, . 


WattU, 

1 Hodle.. 
LlT^ji Jar, 
'Mahar, 
Wattd, 
!(iitto, .. 


ditto, .. 
Iditto, .. 

1 jditto, .. 

1 ditto, . . 
k Krtfjal, 
i Bodle,.. 

2 Karral, 
2 iWattCi, 

I jditto, .. 
I jditto, .. 
. . jditto, . . 
. jditto, , . 
^ ditto, . . 
^Iditto, .. 
jiduro, .. 
Ijditto, .. 

I {ditto, , 


;C. 

jditto. 

IM-ke. 

ditto. 

ihtto. 

ditto. 

ditto- 

ditto. 

ditto, 

L. W.H 

ditto. 

ditto. 

L-ke. 

ditto. 

flavfli. 

iditto. 

H. P. 
di*^lo. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

K. K. 
K.K-ke 


ditto. 


Villages on the left bank. 


28tb' 


:Hu5sainSb4h, 
Lalle-ke, . 

Bahadur-ke, 
IChave-ke 
Guzar, .... 

iTobah 

[Bhaura 

Jhandu 

Kiiin, .. . 

[jabaa Kb4n, 
Sber Maha 

mad, 

Sh6h ud din 
Tugieri, .... 
Kot Qaim 
: Khan, .... 
(>Iari Babui- 
ke,. .... — 
Bunga Janu 
ka,. . . . • • • 
Bonga Rami 
ka, 


1 1 i 

i':.. 

1 L. 


f,. 

i' i! 


'ayad,. . [M. 
jjovie of| 

Mari, jditto. 
[ditto, ..iditto. 

I 

ditto, ..’ditto, 
^ayad,. . jditto. 
Udhier^;, ditto. 

do. Wot-lditto. 


i\ i 


td, . .. 
lAbneri, 


iditto. 

Iditto. 


jtjdburi, (ditto. 
|Bndla...|ditto. 
lUdUier^, iditto. 

, ! I 

I ^jLnngah,,Q-ke. 


§ iJjKariai, 
^ Patbaa, 


jditto. 

jditto. 


•>9th 


Names of j[g ^ 
Villages. 


Pii Sikaudar, I 
Aku-ke, ... jii 
VihaUke, .. 1 
Bali^dur-ke, ' | 
Husain-ke, i i 
Baliu-ke, .. i 

IMulki, ■ i 

jjohad-ke 
Muslie, . 


Caste, 


|a-ke. 

iditto. 

[ditto. 

khtto. 

Iditto. 

jditto. 

ditto. 

Iditto. 


Pattibna. .. 

Ditto, 

[jaddi-ke, .. 

V'azid Shah, 
iDulia, 


iChishti. 
Sullier^. 

'ditto, .. 

I ditto, .. 

. iditto, . . 
i Iditto, . . 

ditto, .. 

I ditto. . . 

I do. Mus- 
I li,-... ( 
D4udpo- 
tra, .. 

Futtah- 
I nil, . 

Jttddi 
J4t, ..jditto, 
Kkuggi, [ditto. 
KAiu, . . Jhada. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 


Villages on the right bank. 


\Uri |]^’ll'Chishti. 


Munar, . 

Uiiu 4'ii,. . . I 

Ma\6 ikot.. . i 

Nu.a j 

Feroza, 

libbi Kbaa*| 


;jOth 


• 2 ’ U .ditto, 
ijiajJoyie, .. 

3 !l Kulachi, 
■> ji^Sayad, 
Suilwu, 


K.K-kc. 

[vlicto. 

B. T.-ke 
, aula. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
uitto. 


«aja,. . . . 
Lakho-ke, 
Ditto 2iid, 
Lnkhn-ke, 
jjuiyeri,. . 
'Salio-ke. 


ri 


..13 


> iLansah. ditto, 
j. . *SuUierd,|K.K«ke. 
iditto, , . (ditto, 
iiitto, ..vutto. 
jiltto, .. B-ke. 
litlo, . . I'htto. 


Villages on the left bank. 


[wisti Maui-: 

\i-ke 

, HuniraJiwan. 
iWa-fti Ji'van, 
-Kalu >hah, 
|Nur Siii 1 , . . 
'wA'ti I mar 
I Be:och-ke, 

• Kora B itttna 
jJafnr Shah, 
i^bahar Suk- 
ka, 


I 


Vl Rain . 
I; i ditto, . 
Jcyie, . 
^Sayad, 
iditto, . 


Wasti Sial'l 

, ke, U 

fiui SI ah, . . ; J 
Nnni, 

Ipeb. Kora Si. ah, 


I 


iditto, .. 
Bhutiia , 
Sayad, 

[Luckon- 
ri 




iau . 
h'lyad. 

\ i i Nuni. . 

A ^ Sii\ad, 


Jhadfi. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 
ditto. 
S. F. 


jditto. 


ditto. 

iH. 

ditto 


l&t. Mojh M«Utr, 


k if ditto, .. (ditto. 

[Masta-ke, Il' li . 

N. B.— C. fur Chinnan. M-ke for Maraf-ke. L 

Haveti. L-ke for I.ukhe-ke, P. P. for Pnk 1 att.m 
K K-ke for Kot Kabule-ke. M. for M(k4frow waU. 
foe Bak^walgatli libbi-ke Qilla. 
for Hasilpur. 

2 P 


Luch- I 
! vt-n, .. jditto. 
■W.H. for Lnkhe W.-tto 

K. K. tor Kot K.i| u 
a-ke for Ga-im-ke. B. V 
Brke'for Baddara-ke. -S F. for Shahur Ftrid. 


n. 
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Journal of a voyage from 


March, 


o a 
a: ■a 


Names of 
Villages. 


!< 


Mehrabpur, \ § 


Kallar-wah, 
Boland iShah, 
Shah Hattie, 

Kore Shah, 
Palra, 


|1 

4,1 

1 i 


Caste. 


2ndkhai, 


Badhire, 
jGhaldra, .. 

Bhadourn, . . 
Khairpur 
Chota, 

Nurpur, 

Tufied, 


Lueh- 
veii, 
ditto, . 
Bodle,. , 
Daudpo 
tra, . . 
^ Sayad, 
4' 4lDaudpo. 
! , tra, .. 
Ghazi 
. Khana- 
ru,. . . . 
Lakviri, 

DauUa- 

I 

ditto, . . 


fi 

|l 'i 

U’ (1 


!h. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Iditto. 


ditto, 
d'tt ). 


Daudpo 
tra, .. 
I I Mixed, 
i Tufieri, 


ditto. 

ditto. 


'ditto. 

{ditto. 

'ditto. 


Villages on the right bank. 

Jj, Khokar,,B-ke. 


Khokar, ..If, 
Wasti Rahim, 
Shah, ..Ij 


Salderi ^ 

LakaSalcleri, 1 
Kora Bhiit- 

, nSf i ^ 

hVfisti Ha. ■ 
kam-ke, ..;i| 
Marn Khaoj 

Beloch 1 1 

Umar Gurja.'l 
Tewanah, .. 3 
Gohar, .... ,2 

iLal.ieh i 2 

Fotlar, , . . , I 
Arrain, ^ 

jLalileh, .... I J 


I 'Sayad', Ltto. 
Saltleri, Mrtto. 
ditto, ..l<littr. 


1 Bhutna, 

jjivarral, j 


ditto. 

ditto. 


■'id’ira ; 4 

Kithiif, .... ^ 


Bah nr Karra' 

I All'd’^hah. 
'Krtld Nhah, I 
HH'-nhu i 

"hah j 

Kaimpnr, ,i 
Moze Wa^- 

;eir lO 

Dhuliuaii. . . I - 
|2nd M'asseir,, J 


Beloch, ditto, 
iditto, ..jditto. 
Fewani, ditto. 
Lakviri, , ditto, 
{ditto, ..Iditto. 
(dat, .. ditto. 
•3 {Rain, ..jditlo. 
2 jOfiuUa- ; 

( . , . 'ditto. 

.. ditto. 

2^;Faqir,.. ditto. 

Oaulf a- 
I I -,.... B. 

j) {ditto. 

• /^ayad.. . ditto. 

J Ktik-nn. ditto. 

"3 ;4\ ,i-*eir, iditto. 


ditto. ..dlitto. 
i ^.Bhnhbi, -ditto. 

iTChA 1 i ^''a’.seir.iditto. 

(Khangarh,.. 1 i/l Bhabhi 'I 

'Khanpur, ..li h ..'.MaWan. 

vr'V ® Badhoura, I. s. for 

Maharnad. 


II 


Names of 'q J 
Villages. , 


Caste, 


3rd 


Villai/es on the left bank. 




ieth 


Sirdarpur, . . 

[Joyce, 

L4l.ke Jok, 
Jok dusra,. . 


Sherpur, 

, Ghaos Joyia 
jjainal Joyia, 
Kiikari, . , . . 
Muttali, 

. . . 

'^he^ Maha 
mad Khtin 
2nd Mattali 
Durpur, . . . 
AVisti Mowi 
vj-ke, .. 
I^Vagd, ... 
[Gamu walur 
Goth Bahu 
ddr, ..... 


IKila Ahnl, 
jMiClii del 

[ Goth 

I'Gouhan 

iGoth Morsd 
r! Kkan, .... 

^ I 

'.Goth Ali yar 
' Khan, .... 

Bhundi, 

Dcra Putton- 
ka, 

IGoth Ndr 
.Mahamad, i 


' j Joyce,. . 

{ditto, .. 

. iditto, . . 
Oaudpo- 
I tra unij 
Jats, . . 
(ditto, .. 
4’ditto, 

I ditto, . . , 

I ditto, . . ' 
fl ditto, 

. ditto, 


ITufuri. 

iitto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto-. 

iditto, 

litto. 

Iitto. 

ditto. 

[ditto. 


i . . ditto, . 
4 . . ditto, . . 
t j § ditto, . . 

I § Mixed, 
fWagi,.. 
I ditto, . . 

1 Daudpo- 
! tra, .. 

' § Andu, . . 

i Sayad,. . 
i Beloch, 

D4udpo- 

tra, . . 

li ditto, . 

1 iditto, , 

ii|Beloch, 

i I Daudpo - 
' tra, 


ditto. 

Khairpur 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Iditto. 


■ditto. 

{ditto. 

Iditto. 

[ditto. 


G.N.M= 

[ditto. 

[ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 


Villages on the right bank. 


Pin 
, Din» 

Malik 
hun,. . 
Azimpur^ . 

Ahmatipiir, 
I 

I'Qazi 

I mail. 

'MoiaJpm-^^ , 

Ghauspur.. . 


Alaha- 


• • Sayads, | Malsiin. 

• [2 [2 Wa.«eir,|ditto. 

Reloch, Iditto. 

;Of Be-j 
I lochori- 


i.i 


iFattehpur,. jj 
Imam Shah. O. N, 


[ditto, 

1 iitto. 
Mixed 
I tribes I 
audJ^t,! 


[ditto. 

[ditto. 

[ditto. 


ditto. 


1 ilditto, ..’iditto. 

M. for Goth Nur 


Jurisdiction. 



Kadirpur, .. J l^ Mixed j 
I I tribes | 

I jiuii Jat, Malsiiii. 
Cliela WS- 1 I I 

him 1 ili ditto, .. ditto. 

Kut.ilipur, ..ill .ditto, .. ditto. 
Bahadur. .. 1 1 ;\Vage,.. IK. 

Wa^ti Mini- | I | 

ili 1 :i Moliiir, ditto. 

Sliah Abii j 
Zaliiu, .. .. 1 

I Jat, .. ditto. 
Dera Lalle- I 

de li 1 Belocli, ditto. 

M'asti Hasil ' j 

Beioch I .. ditto, .. ditto. 

Dost Maba- , , 

mad-ke, .. 1 ' Daudpo- 

I . tra, .. ditto. 
Moze Vazir ! 

Beioch, .. iii Beioch, ditto. 
Moze .-til a 1 

jar, i i ditto, .. ditto. 

Villages on the left bank. 

■7th. Goth Shah'. I iDiiidpo. 

Mahamad, , 4' i tra, .. G.N.-I. 

GothRdstami I 

Khin 1 iiditto, .. diUo. 

Do. Ihrahimi ' t 

Khan I 4 j f.iirto, .. ditto. 

g Wasti Jindti. i i Khad- 

t j (inn, .. lutto. 

S’ Ijhulam I id Jbiihin, ditto, 

iShahar Bad-, i i , , 


I Dera Backa, 
Sth. Dera Gnl di, 


4! i Beioch, 
4 1 ditto, . . 


Bilgani 4 J [ditto. 


Mir Qabiml , , 

shah 11 1 1 Karwar, i 

Miijal ll j i Mai,d,, i 

Ka-ra, ...,,l 1 [Kasia, < 

Ahsam ; i 1 -khsam, i 

Gidpora, ..It' IJovce,.. ( 
:i{.ittani 1 J 1 ;Daudpo- 

' i *’ ^ 

Bakarpur, ..i |l Cbaimur ] 


ViUuges on the right hank. 


j ' 4; 4 Relocb, ditto. 

iLal Sahaia, : i Knrif- 

[ ; •sha, .. (itfto. 

Iphul f il i f’dul, .. ditto. 

iMoradAli,.. : i i ditto, .. ditto. 

iMoze Ram. 4 i «»'». ">rto. 
iiald Wi'ti, I 4 i sarnike, ditto. 
MadAlla yar,. * 4 Daiidpo- 

I . tra, . ditto. 


Kroze Dera] | 

I Delawrir, . . i 
iWigba Mat, | i, 

Ga! MuUiana J, 
Babatliir,. . ^ i 

.Sukar, . . . . ' i 

Kut a 

Phnl i 

Jans, i , 

AhurWabun. 
iKotii Mura'l 

All, I 

jWeu, , i 

iGolani Mh“' 

■ hamad,. . . . ] i 
iMoze Kut- 
j labn, ' i 

!\b*ara I 

’Haj-iiwala, . ^ ! 
Ai<“fwah:in, ' 

, flonaDa.. • . . 

lit- 

! lot-b-k»*,.. i 

I Hiuk 'I aka, , | 

jStikri,. . 

jouze Lahun-' 
j waia, . . '1 


1 Beioch, Kehore. 
I WiLcn 

Mai, .. ditto. 

I Ntnlliaai ditto. 

I Wiirh, . . ditto. 

^ Spckar, ditto, 

I Kill, . . ditto. 

. . Phul. .. oitto. 

. . Wat;gaQ ditto, 

.. ditto, .. ditto. 

1 

. . Bt-locli, ditto. 

.. Chattie, ditto, 

.. Chau an, ditto. 

. . Oaulta- 

iia. . . Kehore. 
^ VUsaui, ditto, 
i 4 Kausa, ditto, 
ir ditto, .. 4iiUo. 

\ Oojare, ditto. 

.. Beioch, S- 
■A ditto, ditto, 

‘>Z Chan-.-. 

1 ; our, .. ditto. 

!j ditto, .. ditto. 


from BaMwalpur to Mithankol hy the Rhers Gharra, Panjuad ana 

Villages on the left hunk. - 

— — — — — — ' r'l ^Hn a.'ciwnh. ‘ J^ditto, ..jB- 

Feb. Goth Bajm ' j ] i K'-uniHa^ett. . - ' i H 'ditto. 

«ti. Kl,an-ke,..! 4 J R-hich. B. i ’ f. H.n«o. M. 

Gotli Mullal 4 JDiudpo- U * OAndpo-. 

1 Gham.i, .• tra Gu- i i 


' Jawaru all, 
■ KhanPHiVii 

N. n.— K. f' r 
pfalpur. i>. t'O’ 


. tra G«-( — . 

I ' j ^nni, . . ditto. 
i.. fJaiChimi '■ 

I : nar. .. L. 

* 4 4 ,'itto, . . ditto. 

Knrabpnr. D. B. f-r Der.u Backa. ' v , 
ordArtiah. L. for LaUapur. S. M. iur oUS.. -MU-ti 


'fb^tb.Ghannt ' | P"'-' 

■. Khan. . - - I •• iditto. 

R., AS tana, ... , i Koiiar 1 

Ja^^, .. ditto. 

icka. Nezi;5'Arth. B. for Baba 
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i\I«za Ma- 

t 




Villages on the right hank. 


hmu' 

.. 1 

1 iMalnn?. 

ITch. 








Khoii 



ditto. 


Jiimma 

j j 





{Thnl Ma&tu-I 

I 



GliaH-u^ . , 

1 


U. 



. .. 

2 

i t 

ditto, .. 

ditto. 


Gag-s/nwiM, 

i\ 

i ditto, . . 

ditto. 


iMcza’ Phi-i 


Hahdw^ta,. . 

Si 

i 





.. 
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III. — Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions ; continued from page 97. 

Ill the lilirary of the Asiatic Society are ten manuscript volumes of 
drawings of sculpture, images, architecture and inscriptions, forming 
part of the celebrated collection of the late Colonel Mackenzie. The 
greater portion of these are as yet unknown and undescribed, None of 
the series, as far as we can ascertain, have been published, nor are 
we aware of any attempt having been made to decypher the inscrip- 
tions. It is greatly to be wished that the whole of these interesting 
documents could be digested in some convenient arrangement and 
made accessible to the learned world, especially now that the inven- 
tion of lithographv offers a cheap and e.vpeditious means of effecting 
such an object. We were in hopes of combining their publication in 
the form of a volume or two of plates, with the digest of the Mac- 
kenzie manuscripts, which, at the recommendation of the Society, the 
Government has lately' entrusted to the Rev. W. 'Favlor at Madras, 
the author of “ Oriental Historical manuscripts.” As a specimen of the 
contents of these curious volumes, Captain Cunningham has kindly 
favored me with the two lithographs numbered as Plates X. and XI. 
He has selected the two longest inscriptions from the volume, No. IS, 
entitled " Antiquities at Amardvati,” a town in the Benir province, 
situated on the Kistna river to the west of Xugpur. 

The volume in question contains a multitude of very beautiful draw- 
ings of the elaborate sculpture for which the ruins at that place are 
so remarkable. Oae of the slabs of stone, depicted among the rest, 
now forms a principal ornament of the Society’s museum, and the 
execution of the lively scene it represents has been frequently and 
deservedly admired. The majority of the sculptures of Amardvati 
seem to belong to a magnificent dehgopa or Buddhist shrine ; but there 
is an admixture towards the end of the volume of objects of the linga 
worship. An accurate map of the tow'ii is prefixed, whence it appears 
that the ruined dehgopa whence the relics are taken was on a mound 
of 150 feet diameter, now converted into a tank. It is called Dipal- 
dinna, (translated by Colonel Mackenzie “ the mound of lights,”) 
w hich so resembles the name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity 
in Ceylon (Dambadinna) that we imagined, on seeing the inscription from 
the east side of the gateway (PI. X.), some mistake must have been 
committed : for on comparing the characters with Plate XXVHII. of 
theJourn. As. Soc. vol. v. p. 551, their perfect identitv with theCey'- 
lonese type of old Nagari was manifest; indeed the three initial let- 
ters appear to form the same word “ mujik'e” , . . and the same combi- 
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nation there recognized as " Mahardja” .... drew Captain Cunning- 
ham’s attention while copying the penultimate line of the present 
inscription. No doubt the whole of this class of cave and chaitya in- 
scriptions are intimately connected, and refer to the same age ; and 
however illegible now, they will ultimately yield to the persevering 
progress of antiquarian research. 

The second inscription, occupying the two sides of Plate XI. is 
altogether of a different class, although the book states it to have 
been procured from the same town, Amardvatt. In W ilson's catalogue 
of the Mackenzie MSS. vol. ii. page xxvn. we find notice of a " report 
of the progress of Annnd Rdo (one of the Colonel’s travelling collec- 
tors) on his journey in the Dharanikota, Amurdvatl, and Bender dis- 
tricts in the Telugu country for the year 1817.” This would, doubt- 
less, afford all the requisite information respecting the discovery and 
position of the fragment, were the report in our possrstiou ; but it 
seems to have been sent to England with the bulk of the maimscript.s, 
and thence probably it has found its way to Madras. Should this be 
the case we shall not appeal in vain to the Editor of the Madras 
Literary Jonrnal to supply us with any e.xtract that may throw light 
on the subject. 

The stone is noted down as h feet long by 17 inches in width. 
It is in very good preservation, as far as it goes, but the loss of the 
left half of the summit, and the fracture at the lowermost line, render 
it doubtful how much of the te.xt may have preceded or followed that 
which remains. 

The character has much resemblance to that of some of the cav'e 
in'criptions at Mahdbalipur and other places to the westward , the 
essential portion of each letter also assimilates very closely to the 
alphabets of the Chattisgarh and Seoni inscriptions, and this has served 
as the key by which I have effected the transcription of the whole. 

It is worthy of remark, that in thii alphabet, which we may aptly 
denominate the Andhra character from its locality, may be traced the 
gradual transition from the more simple Devanagari of Northern India, 
(No. 2 of Allahabad, Gaya and Guzerat) to the complicated or florid 
writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it with the Hala 
Canara, or ancient Carnatic, the letters », t, y, r, I, kh, th. dh, bh, which 
mav be regarded in some degree as test letters, because they have un- 
dergone more variation than others in the modern writing of different 
provinces, are nearly identical. There is also an incipient loop m the 
lower line of many of the letters which becomes afterward-^ more 
developed in the west and south. The Telinga or Telugu character 
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is one step further removed, but it springs directly from the Hala 
Canara, and retains many of the Andhra letters still unchanged, par- 
ticularly the dh and th. In the accompanying plate (xii.) we have 
thought it worth while to exhibit these resemblances, and point out 
the peculiarities noted, that no means may be neglected of facilitating 
the examination of other inscriptions that may link on naturally at 
either end of this fragment of the chain of our Indian palaeography. 

After having made the transcript according to the assumed value 
of each letter, it was revised and corrected in all doubtful points by 
reading it over with jMa'dhor.a'y* pandit, the aged librarian of the 
Sanskrit college, who, from having been with Colonel Mackenzie, is 
better versed in the varieties of the Nagari' alphabets than any pandit 
in Calcutta. Where the context did not make sense, the letters were 
carefully analyzed and all iiossible variations of e ch letter suggested, 
until the true or most probable reading was apprehended. Although 
some few doubtful passages remained, and many o' thographical errors 
were detected, the cont-xt was sufficiently intelligible, and satis- 
factory. In some few instances (as in lines 6, 8, and 17) the distin- 
guishing stroke or dot of the letter n has been omitted either by the 
sculptor or by the transcriber. The omission can be supplied without 
hesitation, as no other letter occurs at all similar in form. The cross 
of the k in lines 7 and S is also wanting. 

For the translation we are iiidelitcd to the Rev. Mr. Yatks, whose 
critical knowledge of the Sanskrit enables him to give it the correct 
grammatical construction which might evade an oral interpreter de- 
pending upon a vernacular explanation by the pundits. 

Transcript of the Amardvaii Inscription. 

1 . . ^TT-^T ^ . . 

2 . . ^arr gT.'^rTS'^T'TCiiiT ^ 

3 . . fifoRTfmg^Tcr 

* f5[^?rTf*T^inw . . 

s vgnT ufcT ^^trfer ^ft 

• It was Ma'dhora'T'wIio aided Captain Trover in the Atlahaiad inscrip- 
tion, J. A. S. vol. li. 
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’’ ^ THTW ft- (m) 

8 Tn!R’?Rftm?r ^rnr* ir^jciTfc^ 

10 3TT?wrf?T wnm Tj! 

11 ^Tr^;^iiTO Migi*n<^jr0«i5rEf .... 

1^ l<*u 1 *.fd ^ . . • . 

13 ^T?m iTlEJTmWT ilT W 

Ni 

1* fi|(iyici«n y Icfiti 

15 » T -g TiTTi r ^nfw ci<if^i?TTtTarn;?rf%,. . . 

18 ccr) '^T in^ ^TTrirofVi; ^ — 

1’’ U3<«rff*)^yj5^ w.TO5f .... 

18 ^wwirr ^iRnr^rf^^ II W3f^ . . 

19 WITT ^T^rir^ II 

®o f arft T'd V 

H^... fk tT 


The few alterations found necessary by Mr. Yates will be best 
understood from the insertion of his reading at length : we may however 
here notice one or two peculiarities or faults of orthography remark- 
ed by the pandits. The r of in line 8 is written thus, — 
the word friend, in line 14, is written SarAAorf'with a double A, 

and the r superposed ; — The anuswara is often replaced by the tff at 
length : the ^ is a compound letter formed by suffixing W to af ; and 
the ^ is in like manner formed by the union of the W and the m, as 
is observable in other old alphabets, proving that these anomalies to 
the otherwise beautiful and perfect arrangement of the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet, are of comparatively modern introduction. 

The purport of the inscription refers, in all probability, to the 
foundation and endowment of some Buddhistic institution by the 
monarch of the day. His name cannot be extracted from the passages 
extant. It is evident, therefore, that history will gain nothing by the 
2 G 
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document ; — nor can any of the loose chronicles of the Hindu dy- 
nasties of Telinga or the Carnatic be expected to throw much light upon 
the period when Amardvati was subject to their hated opponents, the 
followers of the Buddhist creed. 


Modified Transcript by the Rev. W. Yatbs. 

^THnffrmnrlrsr i 

if I 

fq"!? i 

«T«: t 

tTT*nf«qi^ ^wsj 1 

qri»?: w# qffr 

■qwira^Tsr q'wi« ^ ^tfqfrsg i 

Tfn ^ wf ■q'atmwjt: «ggTffqr fqsgmqr 

^qlrwimqTq^ftqfT vpfr'i ^ sr ^ctstw: 

BRqT WtKTfir: I 

sj 'J 

'*[T^ «T*TT I 


•* ' * 


Translation. 

(Two words omitted here as belonging to something before). 

- ' By the virtuous man who relieves the guest and the brah- 
man, and who is kind to parents, the fear of necessary food ought 
not to he entertained. He who experiences disappointment near a 
king feasting with even the mild opposers of virtue, ought not to 
abide there, nor ought he to abide where injustice is practised. We 
ought to give to all. Food ought to be given to the laborers who 
are virtuous. Three-fold gain should be given to the speaker of truth. 
Place is not to be given to the disputer of Buddhism. Two-fold gain 
shordd be given to the teacher of religion. To the good king tribute 
must be paid monthly with flowers and perfumes, and on the full 
moon in the month Vaishakha he ought in particular to be presented 
with the jar. My virtue and that of my ancestors is for the salvation 
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of murderers of husbands, murderers of fathers, and murderers of 
friends, and of those who have committed great sins against the gods 
and brahmans. The kings that do not regard this kingdom preserv- 
ing religion of Buddha, shall by it be cut off with all their family and 
perish in a flaming fire. May this very excellent religion of the people 
resembling a tree, remain in heaven for ever, and may people in all 
directions through its remaining, be happy as long as the sea conti- 
nues to be agitated by marine monsters 


IV. — Note on a Specimen of the Bos Gaurus. By Dr. George Evans, 
Curator of the Medical College. 

[We are indebted to Lieut. G. Abbott, l.'itb N. I. for the faithful lithographic 
representation of this skull in PI. XVI. — Ed.] 

As I have reason to believe that very little is known of the Gaur 
(Bos Gaurus), or the animal generally considered by our Indian 
sportsmen as the Bison of the Indian forests and jungles, and think- 
ing it might prove interesting, I have sent for the inspection of the 
Members of the Asiatic Society, who may be present at the next 
ensuing meeting, an exceedingly fine cranium of one of these very 
rare animals, which has recently been presented to me by a gentle- 
man residing in the Sambhalpur district. 

For want of good and select specimens of heads of the genus Bos, 
I am unable to offer any valuable remarks drawn from comparative 
observation of the osteological structure, so as to determine with ana- 
tomical precision whether it actually belongs to the Bisontine or Tau- 
rine group of the genus. I am, however, inclined to assign it to the 
latter, or otherwise to consider it as an intermediate species connect- 
ing the two divisions with each other ; and what would seem to favor 
this intermedial arrangement, is its differing from both in some very 
essential points, and again corresponding w'ith each in many of its 
generic relations. 

In the present specimen, which is that of an old male, the forehead 
is deeply concave, broader than high, (taking the middle of the 
orbits as the base,) having a strong scabrous arched crista at the 
summit of the head, where it joins the parietal bone, to which it is 
firmlv accreted : from this and the lateral parts of the frontal bone, a 
little above the declension of the orbits, proceed strong, thick-set and 
gentlv' recurvent horns, the points turning towards the face. The 
orbits are remarkable for their lateral projection from the body of the 
2 o 2 
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08 frontis, in which respect the animal bears a marked resemblance 
to the Cervine race, as also by the pointed form of the nose, both 
which tend to give a peculiar character and wedge-like form to the 
head and face. There is also a deviation in the sudden termination of 
the full labial bones in their progress to the ossa nasi, which I do not 
observe in the heads of any of such of the domestic species as I have 
had an opportunity of examining ; or even in those of the several 
buffaloes in my possession, their attachment being exclusively con- 
fined to the superior maxillary bones, without having any connection 
with those of the nose, which latter are large, broad and well arched, 
affording a very extensive chamber for the free passage of air, and also 
for the full expansion of the organ of smell. From this conformation 
I make no doubt that the animal is capable of enduring long-continued 
exertion : is possessed of exquisite scent, and that the intonations 
of the voice are thereby rendered deep, hollow and sonorous. In shorty 
the whole formation of the head of this colossal btill appears to corre- 
spond with that of the fossil Urns found in different parts of Europe, 
and it unquestionably displays a vast extent of power to defend and 
assault, combined with great personal courage and precision in attack ; 
and I have no doubt that he must often prove a most formidable 
antagonist to the tiger, the wild buffalo, and other tenants of his 
geographical range. 

In looking over the different crania in the Society’s museum, I find 
an imperfect skull (merely horns and forehead) marked “Gaur," which 
agrees with my specimen only in the shape of the horns, but the 
forehead is rounded as in the buffalo, and not cristated as in my 
specimen, which I look upon to be the true Go«r {Bos Gaums) con- 
fined to the more sequestered and elevated tracts of Central India ; 
and the above mentioned, that of the Gayal {B. Gavceus), wanting the 
occipital ridge, and dispersed more about the mountainous districts of 
the eastern provinces, unless indeed it prove to be the female of the 
one here described : but the propriety of classing even this and the 
Ydk ('Bos PoephagusJ with the Bisons, may be questioned if external 
similitude has alone led to the arrangement. The only true standard for 
settling their mutual affinities and establishing their right to be includ- 
ed under the one or the other of the artificial divisions, which the dif- 
ference observable in animals of the same genus, constituting varie- 
ties, has compelled naturalists to resort to, would be a strict inquiry 
into their individual osteological peculiarities, placing those under 
the Bisontine group, which, corresponding pretty generally in their 
external characters with each other, have, like the American Bison 
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(B. Americanus), the type of the existing species, fifteen pairs of ribs — 
those with fourteen pairs, the intermediate link, to which the two 
above varieties and the Ydk would most probably belong — and those 
with only thirteen pairs should be considered as the true Taurine 
which would include all our domestic kine. 


Measurement of the Gaur’s head (B. Gaurus) compared with the up- 
country bullock and the wild buffaloe. 



Gaur. 

Up-connt. 

Bullock. 

.Wild male 
! Buff.iloe. 

i 


Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Length of the head from the tip of the nose to 




the summit of the crista, 

1 11.3 

2 0.0 

2 0.0 

Breadth of the occipital ridge between the roots 




of the horns, 

0 10.5 i 

7.5 

5.0 

across the forehead at the greatest projec- 




tion of the orbits, j 

10.0 

8.2 

10.5 

at the narrowest part of the forehead, .. ; 

8.5 

6.4 

8.2 

Depth of the occipital plane, from the greatl 




foramen to the top of the crista* 

9.0 

4.2 

6.0 

of the superior maxilla from its junctionj 


1 


with the nose of the alveolar edge of the molar 



- 

tooth, 

5.7 

6.5 ! 

7.0 


.3.7 

2.7 i 


Height of do. from the palatine bone, 

3.5 

3.0 1 

3.3 

Length of the horn at its greatest cuivature ! 

2 0.3 

10.7 1 

> 

Circumference at its base, i 4.2 i 

7.) 1 

7 


V. — Memorandum on the Gaur and Gayal. By Assistant Surgeon J, T. 

Pearso.'«, Cur. Mus. Asiatic Society. 

At the last meeting of the Society a paper was read, purporting to 
be a notice on the head of the Gaur, by Mr. Evans. In that paper the 
author stated that he went into the Museum of the Society and found 
a specimen, consisting of the horns and part of the skull of a bovine 
animal, marked " Bos Gaur," but which in reality belonged to the 
Gayal, another large animal of the same group, a native of the forests 
of Chittagong. It may he in the recollection of some of the members 
here present, that, as the specimen in the Museum was labelled by 
myself, 1 felt called upon to give my reasons for thinking it part of 
the Gaur, and not of the Gayal -, whilst that exhibited by Mr. Evans 
was perhaps the head of the latter animal, or a specimen of the other 
sex of the former. I have since been able to consult several authors 
on the same subject, and of collecting some information which I pur- 
pose to lay before you. 

The first account of the Gaur I have met with is in the Memoirs of the 
Museum of Natural History by M. Gsorfrot Saint Hilairk ; being 
a translation of a notice by Major Robobskoob, sent by that gentle- 
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man to M. Euge'nb Dbsbassayns, son of tho Governor of the French 
possessions in India, and by him to M, Gbopfroy Saint Hilaire. 
In this paper the only passage that bears upon the point in question, 
the form of the forehead, is the following, which I have retranslated, 
but which you will also shortly hear in the original : — “ Its head has 
almost all the characters of that of our domestic bull, but the frontal 
bone appears more projecting and more elevated.” 

The next account is a more satisfactory one, contained in a paper 
by Dr. Thomas Stewart Traill in the Hth volume of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal ; drawn up from a MS. journal of the 
same hunting-party mentioned in that furnished by Major Rough- 
sBDGB to M. Geofproy Saint Hilaire, which took place at Myn Pat 
in Sergujah ; and from the personal explanations of Captain Rogers, 
who was of that party, and who is stated to have paid considerable 
attention to the quadrupeds of India. You recollect the remarkable 
concavity of the forehead of Mr. Evans’s specimen, and will be able to 
satisfy yourselves if that concavity accords with the projecting fron- 
tal bone spoken of above, and with the following description by Dr. 
Traill. He says — “ The form of the Gaur is not so lengthened as 
that of the Urna. Its back is strongly arched, so as to form a pretty 
uniform curve, from the nose to the origin of the tail, when the ani- 
mal stands still. This appearance is partly owing to the curved form 
of the nose and forehead, and still more to a remarkable ridge, of no 
great thickness, which rises six or seven inches above the general 
line of the back, from the last of the cervical, to beyond the middle of 
the dorsal vertebrse, from which it is gradually lost in the outline of 
the back.” Now it is evident the above language could not be ap- 
plied to an animal with a concave forehead, like that in Mr. Evans’s 
specimen ; where the concavity instead of being but little below the 
rest of the bone, as it is in the domestic cow, made, as you saw, a 
deep fossa, forming a very remarkable feature ; and which could not 
belong to an animal whose form exhibited along the hack “ a pretty 
uniform curve from the nose to the origin of the tail,” and which 
“ appearance is partly owing to the curved form of the nose and 
forehead for a concave forehead, like that in Mr. Evans’s specimen, 
would lireak the uniformity of the curve, instead of help to form it. 

Again, Dr. Traill apparently in the very phrase, translated by 
M. Gbopfroy Sai.vt Hilaire, says: — " The character of the head 
differs little from that of the domestic hull, excepting that the outline 
of the face is more curved, the os frontis more solid and projecting.” 
This, no doubt, was also the case in the Society’s specimen of the face. 
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as it is of the forehead. But in Mr. Evans’s specimen, so far from the 
face being more curved and the forehead more projecting, the face is 
quite straight and the forehead deeplv concave. We mav, therefore, 
safely conclude, that Dr. Traill’s Gaur and Mr. Evans’s wore a very 
different appearance. 

But the specimen in the Museum was marked as objected to bv 
Mr. Evans, on the authority of a paper, and figure of the horns and 
part of the skull, published by Major-General Hardwicke, in the 3rd 
volume of the Zoological Journal. General Hardwicke states, that, 
“ as no drawing of the animal has vet been given to the public, to 
my knowledge, I am induced to offer to the Zoological Journal, for 
publication, a figure taken from a pair of horns of the Gaur killed, I 
believe, by the same hunting party described by Captain Rodgers, 
and presented to me by the principal member of the party, the late 
Major Roughsedge.” This proves the source from whence General 
Hardwicke obtained his specimen to be beyond dispute. And as he 
is a first authority upon Indian Zoology, and had Dr. Traill’s paper 
before him, it is not likely he would have omitted any errors in the 
description of the forehead and horns, had there been such to notice. 
So far, therefore, the chain of evidence is complete. M. Gkofprot 
Saint Hilaire described the Gaur from a MS. by Major Rodgh- 
SEDGE ; Dr. Traill did the same from a MS. supplied by an officer 
of the same party, (perhaps a copy of the same paper,) and from the 
remarks of Captain Rodgers who had paid much attention to Indian 
quadrupeds ; and Major-General Hardwicke publishes a drawing 
of the very head and horns, which were described in the above-men- 
tioned manuscript, as those of the specimen killed in their party. 
This leaves no possibility of a doubt as to General Hardwicke’s spe- 
cimen having been the Gaur ; and his drawing in the Zoological Jour- 
nal which I have the pleasure now of exhibiting, look.s as if taken from 
this very identical specimen in your museum*. For both the specimen 
and the drawing shew the same rotundity of forehead, the same gentle 
convexity on the top of the head, between the horns, (and not a bold 
elevated crest or ridge, as in Mr. Evans’s specimen,) and the same pro- 
portionate size and curvature of horns. And I am sure on making the 
comparison you will think me fully borne out in concluding that the 
specimen I have marked, and General Hardwicke has described, were 
both, or neither, belonging to the Gaur. But if you think we are 
mistaken, you must also hold the conjecture of Mr. Evans, that this 
animal, which I have shewn to be identical with General Haiid- 
• See the copy of Hardwicke’s sketch ia PI. XVU. — Ed. 
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•wicke’s, is not the Gaur, be of more value than the positive assertion 
of Major Roughsedge who killed his specimen in its native woods, 
and sent its spoils to that eminent zoologist*. 

It next remains to determine what species it is to which the skull 
exhibited by Mr. Evans belongs ; — a matter far more difficult than 
to prove the label correct upon the other. It is possible that it be- 
longed to the Gaur, but to a specimen of a different sex from that in 
the museum, and that described in the Zoological Journal ; that the 
differences, however strongly marked, may be merely sexual. But, 
as Mr. Evans has stated, there is another animal of this country, 
called the Gayal, the Bos frontalis of naturalists, with some of whose 
characters it seems to agree. 

The Gayal was mentioned so early as the year 1790 in an account 
of the mountaineers of Tiprah, published that year in the Researches 
of this Society, and there called the cattle of the mountains. There 
are two sorts, a tame and wild variety ; the former of which was 
then an essential article among that people at their feasts, whether of 
a warlike, civil or religious nature. But Mr. Colsbrooke, who 
published a description of it in the 8th volume of the Researches, 
appears to think it had been noticed by Knox in his historical rela- 
tion of Ceylon ; and imperfectly described by Captain Turner in his 
journey through Baton. Mr. Colebrookb’s paper is compiled from 
accounts of the Gayal drawn up by Drs. Roxburgh and Buchanan, 
and Messrs. Elliott, Macrae, Bird and Dick. The only mention 
made in this paper of the forehead of the Gayal is by Dr. Buchanan, 
as follows : — “ The head at the upper part is very broad and flat, 
and is contracted suddenly towards the nose, which is naked like 
that of the common cow. From the upper angles of the forehead 

* There is also another account of the Gaur by Major Hamilton Smith, 
but apparently that gentleman never saw the animal, and has compiled his re> 
marks from the foregoing descriptions. He thinks it possible that “ Pliny’s 
.iEthiopiau bull with blue eyes might refer to this species (PUn. 1. 8. c. 21 ;) 
whose description is thus given by Dr. Philemon Holland, in his translation 
of the works of that author, a book almost as great a curiosity as the animals 
he describes : — “ But the most fell and cruell of all others of that country be 
the wild buls of the forrest, greater than our common field buls, moat swift, of 
colour breuded, their eyes grey or blewish” (colore fuluos oculis ceruieis) “ their 
hair growing contrary ; their mouth wide and reaching to the ears : their homes 
likewise hardly moveable ; their hide as hard as a flint, checking the dent of any 
weapon whatsoever, and cannirt be pierced : all other wild beasts they chase 
and hunt, themselves cannot be taken but in pitfalls ; in this their wildness and 
rage they dy and never become tame.” 
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proceed two thick, short, horizontal processes of bone, w'hich are 
covered with hair. On these are placed the horns, which are smooth, 
shorter than the head, and lie nearly in the plane of the forehead. 
They diverge outwardly, and turn up with a gentle curve. At the 
base they are very thick, and are slightly compressed, the flat sides 
being toward the front and the tail. The edge next the ear is rather 
the thinnest, so that a transverse section would be somewhat ovate. 
Toward their tips the horns are rounded, and end in a sharp point.” 
Here the flatness and breadth of the forehead, and the .sudden con- 
traction towards the nose, correspond pretty exactly with those pecu- 
liarities in Mr. Evans’s specimen; but nothing can be made of 
the description of the horns, &c. ; the whole having evidentlv been 
taken from the tame variety of this “ cattle of the mountains.” And 
there is no part of any animal which undergoes greater changes by 
domestication than the horns of the Ruminantia. 

In the seventh volume of the Linnaean Transactions there is also a 
description of the Gayu/ by Mr. Aylmer Bourkk Lambert, accom- 
panied by a plate, but which also was taken from the domestic varictv. 

The last account published of the Gnya/ is in the afore-mentioned 
paper in the Zoo/op'icn/ Journal by General H ardwicke. It is accom- 
panied by a plate of the head and horns of the Asseel Gayal, or True 
Gayal. General Harowicke says — ” Of the Gayal fBos Gayaus) of 
CoLEBROOKB, eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, there appears 
to be more than one species. The provinces of Chittagong and 
Sylhet produce the wild, or as the natives term it, the Asseel Gayal, 
and the domesticated one. The former is considered an untameable 
animal, extremely fierce, and not to be taken alive. It rarely quits 
the mountainous tract of the S. E. frontier, and never mixes with 
the Gobbah, or village Gayal of the plains. I succeeded in obtaining 
the skin, with the head of the Asseel Gayal, which is deposited in the 
museum of the Honorable the East Indian Company, in Leadenhalt 
Street, and from which the drawing was taken, which accompanies 
that of the horns of the Gaur.” 

On refering to the above-mentioned drawing you will perceive the 
same general appearance of face as the specimen of Mr. Evans 
exhibited ; the same flatness of forehead, which in the skull is probably 
a concave surface ; the same marked ridge between the horns ; and 
the same projection of the orbits, and sudden contraction of face 
towards the nose, to which he drew your attention in his paper. 

Having thus laid before you all the authorities I have been able to 
collect, I think you will consider that I have proved my position, 
2 u 
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that, the horns and frontal bone in your nauseutn are those of the 
Gaur. I have also shewn that some of the characters of the Asseel 
Gayal are possessed by Mr. Evans’s specimen. But I feel that with 
the limited knowledge we still possess, it would be impossible in me 
to assert, or even to form a conjecture, that it really belonged to that 
animal. 

In conclusion I must observe, that it but little redounds to the 
honor of Indian sportsmen, or I fear also of this Society, that we 
have not specimens both of the skins and skeletons mounted in our 
museum, to enable us to determine to which species a specimen 
belongs, of two of the largest ruminating animals known ; natives of 
a country of which we have had interrupted possession for more than 
fifty years. 


VI. — On a new Genus of the Sylviadw, with description of three new 
Species, By B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Resident in Nipal. 

Sylviad.® ? Genus new. Yohina, nobis. Yuhin of the Nipalese. 

Bill equal to the head, slender, acute, depressed as far as nares ; 
gradually compressed beyond : maxilla, cut out to centre by nasal 
fossx, convex beyond, subarcuated, and gently inclined at tip, with 
two or three sharp teeth on either side : mandibula, straight, entire, 
equal to maxilla, pointed. Tomiae of both, trenchant, scarpt and 
lockt throughout : nares large, the aperture lunated and lineated by 
a nude incumbent soft membrane. Tongue sub-equal to bill, carti- 
laginous, deeply-forked and the prongs filamentous and convolved. 
Wings medial, round-acuminate, firm, 1st quill small, 5th usually 
longest. Tail short, firm, square. Tarsi stout, finely scaled, longer 
than any toe. Toes short, exterior connected to the joint, interior 
basally ; laterals and hind sub-equal ; last very stout and depressed. 
Nails, falcate, strong, suddenly pointed ; anteriors sub-equal ; hind 
much the largest. Head crested. Rictus slightly bristled, not wide. 
Habitat central and northern regions ; food, viscid strong berries, 
and small scaly insects, such as harbour among foliage. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Vigors that these singular little birds serve to con- 
nect the Sylviadx with the Certhiada. In the structure of the bill 
and tongue, and even of the feet and wings, they remind me of the 
genus Sibia (nobis), and of others of the Philedonian thrushes of 
CuviBB — a group, the contents of which have been referred at random 
to the Tennirdstral Meliphagidw, and (in part at least) to the long- 
legged division of the thrushes. These are high matters of classifi- 
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cation which may perchance be settled with an approach to accuracy 
some fifty years hence, provided our investigations meanwhile be 
carried into the general structure and prevalent habits of species — 
and be not confined, as now, to closet dissertations on dried skins. 

The genus I now propose, as well as its location, are both provi- 
sional — my knowledge of the structure and habits of the species 
being confessedly incomplete ; and the directions of the books within 
my reach being better calculated to misguide than to guide. 

These little birds, so far as I have yet ascertained, adhere exclu- 
sively to the wild uplands ; prefer the lower and more umbrageous 
to the higher and barer trees ; and seem to procure no portion of 
their food from the ground. They are usually found in small flocks ; 
and have a monotonous feeble monosyllabic note. They eat viscid 
strong berries and fruits, and many kinds of insects, chiefly of the 
scaled sort. Their intestines are about the length of their body 
(from the tip of the bill to the tip of the tail), furnished with grain- 
like cseca, near the lower end, and of nearly uniform diameter. Their 
stomach has the muscular coat of very moderate sub-equal thickness : 
and the lining neither very tough nor much grooved. Three species 
are known to me, in all of which the sexes resemble each other. I 
now proceed to a summary description of them, premising that the 
two first are typical, the last much less so. 

Species 1st. Yuhina gularis spotted-throated Yuhin, nobis. 

Above, with the tertiaries and tail feathers, obscure olive brown : 
cap, darker and purer brown : ears, chin, throat and breast, obscure 
rufous wood brown ; the chin and throat spotted with blackish, and 
bounded laterally by a longitudinal stripe of the same hue : rest of body 
below, bright orange rusty : primaries and secondaries black, the former 
with a narrow edging of hoary, and the latter with a broad one of 
orange : lining of the wings and inner margin of quills towards their 
bases, albescent : tail dusky internally : legs deep orange : bill fleshy 
brown with dusky culmen : iris brown : head with a full soft mobile 
and sub-recurved crest : size 65 by inches, and ^ oz., bill f i inch, 
tarsus central toe-^j, hind toe , 5 . 

Species 2nd. Yuhina occipitalis. Rusty-naped Yuhin, nobis. 

Above, with the whole tertiaries and outer webs of the larger 
remiges and of all the rectrices, dull obscure olive brown : top of the 
head and back of neck dull slaty with hoary stripes : the nape, bright 
rusty : ears, chin, abdominal neck and the breast, vinous buff ; a 
blackish stripe or moustache behind the gape: belly, rump and nn- 
dertail coverts, deep rusty : remiges and rectrices, internally dusky 
2 H 2 
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inner basal margins of the quills pale buff : lining of the wings, 
white : legs, orange : bill fleshy red : iris brown : head with a full 
soft crest, as in the pi'eceding : size by 7^ inches, and ^ oz. in 
weight ; bill t? of inch: tarsus -i-l, central toe hind ,* 5 . 

Species 3rd. Yuhina ? flavicolUs. Yellow-necked Yuhin, nobis. 
Above, obscure brown, with a slaty tinge : cap pure rich brown : 
cheeks and nape paler : back of the neck, rusty yellow, continued in 
a collar round the sides and front of the neck and thence spread over 
the lower surface of the body and diluted often to white : chin and 
throat, white : moustache dark brown : remiges and rectrices, inter- 
nally, dusky : the primaries edged externally with white on the outer 
webs ; and all paled internally on the inner, as in both the preceding 
species : lining of wings, white : sides of body, shaded with brown- 
ish : legs yellowish fleshy grey : bill fleshy brown : iris brown : 
head crested as in both the preceding species : bill shorter, less acu- 
minated, and furnished with only one salient process on each side the 
tip of the upper mandible of the bill. Size 5;^ by inches, and less 
than \ an oz. in weight. 

The following is a detail of the dimensions of a fine male specimen 
of the Yuhina Gularis ; and which may serve to indicate the pro- 
portions of all the three species. 

Inches. 


Tip bill to tip tail, 

Bill, length of, 

basal height of,— 

ditto breadth of, 

Tail, 

Expanse of wings, 

Tarsus, 

Central toe, 

And nail, 

Hind toe, 

And nail, — 

Weight, | 02 . 


Oi’. 

Ol*. 

8 i 

nt 

Ol"* 

Of*. 
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Emendata in preceding ornithological papers, 

Vol. V. page 777. Indication of a new genus of Falconid,® ; viz. Bdza. 
Generic character. For '• acropodia wholly reticulate,'’ read “ acropodia whol- 
ly scutellate.” 

On three new Genera of the Long-legged Thrushes. 

Generic character of Larvivora. For “ nuchal bristles,” read “ nareal bristles." 
Vol. VI. p. 102, 1. 20. Description of a new form of Meruline Birds ; viz. Sibia. 
Generic character. For ” nuchal bristles,” read “ nareal bristles.” 
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VII. — Note on the occurrence of Fossil Bones in the Sewalik Range, 

eastward of Hardwar. By H. Falconer, M. D., Superintendent 

Botanical Garden, Seharanpur. 

[See Proceedings As. Soc. 5th April.] 

The Sewalik fossils have hitherto been found chiefly on the tract 
between the Jumna and Sutlej, and more sparingly in the clay marl 
between the Jumna and Ganges. There is no apparent reason why 
they should not he found in abundance in the protracticm of the 
range which stretches eastward of the Ganges behind Rohilkhand and 
Oude. But it is of some interest to ascertain the fact in unexplored 
parts of the range, where they do exist, and where they do not. The 
fossils mentioned in the following list have been collected near 
Hardwar and in the low hills eastward of the Ganges, which skirt 
the province of Kemaon. The list contains nothing new ; but it 
proves the occurrence of fossils where they had not been found be- 
fore, and increases the probability of finding them still further to 
the eastward : 

Mastodon Elephantoides — molars. 

Rhinoceros — molars . 

Hippopotamus Sivalensis — molars and tusks. 

Hog — fragments of jaws with teeth. 

Horse — molars. 

Ox — teeth and other bones. 

Deer of several sizes — jaws, teeth, astragali, horns, &c. 

Crocodiles — Garial, 1 several fragments of jaws, teeth, and buckler 
Magar, ] plates. 

Tortoises — Emys, ] 

Trionyx, > numerous fragments. 

Testudo, J 

Coprolites. 

This list comprises a large part of the species found westward of 
the Jumna. The specimens are generally broken up into small pieces, 
greatly more so than in the Nahan tract. The largest fossil procured 
has been the plastron of a testudo 1 7 inches long. The bones are 
found in three states of fossilization, exactly resembling those from 
the westward of the Jumna ; viz. 

1st. The “ soft” fossil ; the animal matter removed, but the 
earthy constituents of the bones unaltered, and slowly soluble in 
diluted muriatic acid : occurring in beds of clay, and the cavities of 
the bones filled with the matrix. The specimens of this variety are 
very few. 
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2nd. The “ hard” fossil, with a silicious or calcareous impreg- 
nation : the animal matter and earthy constituents entirely removed : 
occurring in sandstone matrix. 

3rd. The “ black” fossil, like the last, but impregnated with hy- 
drate of iron ; occurring in sandstone, or in a calcareo- argillace- 
ous matrix. 

No shells have yet been brought in. 


VIII. — Report Progress of the Boring Experiment in Fort William. 

By Major T. M. Taylor, bth Cav. 

[Read at the Meeting Asiatic Society, 5th April.] 

The immediate superintendence of the boring experiment having, 
in consequence of rny removal from Fort William, passed into other 
hands, 1 think it necessary to acquaint the Society with the progress 
tliat has been made since I had the honor to submit to them a note on 
the subject in June last. (See Proceedings As. Soc. vol. V. p. 374.) 

At that time a depth of 175 feet had been attained by the borer, 
which then worked in a coarse sharp sand mixed with pieces of 
quartz and felspar, and from the little progress made, it was supposed 
a bed of gravel or shingle had been reached. This supposition, how- 
ever, proved erroneous ; for after some delay the work advanced, 
until, the boier having gained 178^ feet, and the tubes being forced 
down to 1 80j feet, they were observed soon after to have sunk by 
their own weight, and thenceforward up to the present time they 
have continued so to sink, maintaining a dei)tb generally a few feet 
in advance of the auger. 

It is remarkable that, although it was frequently tried, it was sel- 
dom found practicable to force the tubes down more than an inch or 
two at a time ; vet, shortly after the removal of the pressure, amount- 
inc, possibly, to twenty tons, they would sometimes descend six inches 
or even a foot by their own gravity. 

With a trifling variation in the color and fineness of the sand the 
stratum remained the same, until clay was found at 198^ feet, but 
this stratum was not more than five feet in thickness ; five feet of 
sand then occurred, and after it another layer of clay. At 212 feet 
a bed of sand was entered, which has been penetrated to a depth of 
131 feet, without reaching its termination. 

Long ere this the work would have been carried to the utmost 
depth for which tubing of the diameter in use has been provided, 
had it not been for two accidents, each of which was of so serious a 
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character as threatened to put a final stop to the work. The first 
was occasioned by the separation of a part of the borer containing a 
valve, when at the bottom of the well ; and the second by the auger 
becoming jammed with a brazen plumb which had been lost in the 
bore sometime before, in such a way that the application of no force 
that the rods could sustain sufficed to move the implement in any 
direction. The force that was applied ma 3 ' be conceived when it is 
stated that it was sufficient to raise the whole line of tubing bodilv 
in the bore. 

Keeping the tubes in position, the rods, by the application of a 
screw, were at length forcibly torn from the anger a little below the 
screw which joined them ; after which, as in the former case, the valva 
worm auger was broken off bv the jumper, and the instrument brought 
up by the catching in the socket. 

The success in overcoming these disasters must be inainlv i.ttii- 
buted to the zeal and perseverance of the sappers employed on the 
work : in the latter, however, they were guided by the able in.struc- 
tions of Captain J. Thomso.n', who suggested the measures to be 
adopted, and supplied from his own stores some of the machinery 
to carry them into effect''. 

When my superintendence cea.^-ed, (10th March.) the tubes had 
sunk to the depth of 343 feet, and tlie borer penetrated to 336 feet. 
The sand still continued to lise in the manner de-cnbed in niv former 
paper. It varies occasionally in color and snhstance, and latterly 
some pieces of felspar and lumps of indurated clay or sand have been 
picked out of the sand brought up. Specimens accompany this paper. 

The supply of English tubing of tlie requi.site char.icter is \ cry 
nearly exhausted, hut an attempt will he made to ca.st .«iime in Cal- 
cutta : if it fails, the experiment must necessarily be .suspended until 
an indent that has been sent home he an.swered. 

Note by the Secretary. 

As a postscript to the above Ueport, 1 have now to announce a 
most curious and unexpected discovery, communicated to me this 
very morning by Colonel Macleod, the Engineer officer, who hais 
succeeded to the charge of the experiment hitherto so successfully 
conducted bv Major Taylor. 

On a former occasion the Society was shewn metallic iron reiiuced 
from ore extracted from a depth of 150 feet, and sharp amruiar 

• To guard as far as possible against breaking the rods by (be fi'rre ap; ijo.t 
to extract tbem, Capt. T. connected bis screw with the rod-bead, thrnueli the 
intervention of a rod of somewhat smaller section which wjuid r on.-cpieati? 
give way before any injury could happen to the borer. — E d. 
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quartz and felspar from 1 75 feet ; — but here is something which will 
excite much more surprise — a fossil bone brought up by the auger 
from a depth of ZbO feet below the surface of Calcutta ' 

When it is considered how many niiHion chances there were against 
an auger onlv a few inches in diameter, impinging upon the precise 
spot where a ijone lay in the understratum, — the risk, too, of such a 
fragile object being ground to atoms by the tool, or puihed aside, 
and missed, — it may be regarded as the most extraordinary good for- 
tune that the relic should not only have been met with but brought 
up entangled in the valve of the scoop without the slightest injury! 
The bone is the fractured lower half of a humerus of some small ani- 
mal like a dog ; it resembles the drawing of the corresponding bone 
of the hyena in Cuvier, hut it is impossible precisely to identify it 
for want of skeletons for comparison. 

The interior is filled with the micaceous sand in which it was im- 
bedded, and scales of the same adhere to the exterior surface, as is 
shewn in the accompanying sketch, (see Plate XVIII.) The bone 
is not thoroughly fossilized, for when heated by the blow-pipe 
it becomes slightly charred and emits a perceptible odour : — but the 
animal matter left is exceedingly small, and the whole loss on heat- 
ing a portion to a white heat was only 7 per cent., the greater part 
being moisture from the hydrate of iron with which it is impreg- 
nated. 'Ihe greater jiart of the phosphate of lime remains with a 
proportion of carbonate; the specific gravity is 2.63, just the same 
as that of a fine specimen of polished ferruginous cdontohte from 
the Himalaya : it requires the heat of an oxygen blow-pipe to fuse 
a fragment per se on platina foil. 

Of the relative age of this deposit, compared with that of the Se- 
u-alik and Nerbudda fossils, it is impossible to form any exact con- 
clusions, but it is worth while to recapitulate briefly the conditions 
under which each are found. 

The continuous stratum of lower sand in which our bone was buried at 
a depth of a hundred and fifty feet, may be regarded as the gradual 
deposit at the mouth of a primeval river : the excess of mica contained 
ill it would seem to indicate its derivation from a gneiss or schistose 
source, such, indeed, as the present Himalayan or Vindyan range 
might still furnish. It was evidently anterior to the general and ex- 
tensive alluvial deposits of the yellow kankary clay which entirely 
cover, or rather form, the Gangetic plain, and which the auger in Fort 
William had passed through before it attained the depth of 100 feet. 
Now the fossil bones of the Jamna were also found under the kankar 
clays of the Dodb, 150 feet below the surface, so that in this respect 
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the situation of the two is similar enough. The calcareous infiltra- 
tion which has consolidated the sand and gravel of the Sewalik and 
Merbudda matrix has been wanting here, and perhaps from its greater 
distance from the hills alone, the sand here is in a much more com- 
minuted state : — geologically speaking, however, the whole of the 
fossils may belong to tbe same period of alluvial deposit — or, in 
other words, to an indefinitely distant epoch of the present system of 
quiescent operations in land and flood, whose gradual action has sub- 
sequently accumulated the supeijaeent beds of clay, abounding in 
minute fresh-water shells, extending for thousands of square miles 
— and again over them towards the delta of the Ganges, other more 
recent and e.xtensive beds of blue clays, colored with vegetable debris 
and containing imbedded peat and wood, by which they are identi- 
fied with the existing soil of the Sunderban forests. The mind is 
lost in contemplating the immense periods which such a deposit 

would demand at the hardly visible rate of present accumulation : 

yet there are other causes of wonder in the several beds of coaise 
granitic angular gravel and nodular or pea iron ore which have been 
traversed by the auger before reaching the fluviatile sand beneath. 
These may indicate the volcanic upheavement and subsequently gra- 
dual decay of granitic and ferruginous hills, pending the progressive 
deposit of the alluvium, concerning which, however, we can know 
nothing certain, and need not therefore lose ourselves in conjectures. 
In like manner it might be advanced that the whole of the clayey strata 
were deposited in fresh water as the saliferous sand and sandstone of 
Upper India has been in salt water — and that the animals whose 
exuviae are now brought to light at so many points, were the inhabi- 
tants of the borders of a prodigious bason. In the upper beds of blue 
clay penetrated in digging tanks and canals, bones have occasionally 
been met with (see the note on those found at Dumdum in Vol. II., 
page 649), but unfortunately none have been preserved. The occur- 
rence of the remains of quadrupeds at one or two distant points of the 
series is sufficient to establish the conclusion that their existence has 
been coeval with the whole deposit ; while the sharp unworn angles 
of the fort bone prove that the animal to which it belonged had lived 
and died in the immediate neighborhood. 

In the accompanying sketch I have attempted to delineate of full 
size. Colonel Macceod’s fossil bone, which may be designated without 
hesitation one of the most precious rarities ever deposited in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society. 


J. P. 
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IX . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, Sih April, 1837. 

The Hon 'hie Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Henry Torrens. Colonel Joseph de Hezeta, and Mr. Stors* 
were unanimously elected Members. 

The Right Reverend Jean Loris, Bishop of IsauropMs and Vicar 
Apostolic of Cochin-China, was, on the favorable report of the Committee 
of Papers, unanimously elected an Honorary Member. 

Colonel D. Macibod, Chief Engineer, and Captain S. F. Hannay, were 
proposed by Captain Pemberton, seconded, the former by Major Taylor, 
the latter by the Secretary. 

Mr. M. A. Bignell was proposed by the Rev. Dr. Mill, seconded by 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Dr. W. Griffith proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Speik. 

An estimate for the repair of the Society's premises was submitted, but 
it w'as resolved to postpone such repairs as were not urgent until next 
year. 

An estimate for the repair of Sir W. Jones’s monument was submitted 
by Messrs. Llf.welyn and Co. amounting to Rs. 191 : also deferred. 

Library. 

The Secretary reported that, in obedience to the instructions of Govern- 
ment, he had selected and packed, for transmission to the Honorable Court 
of Directors, the duplicates of the Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian mami. 
scripts, transferred from the College Library. 

The following books were presented. 

A grammar of the Sindbi language — by the author, H. Wathen, Esq , Chief Seercw 
tarn to the Bombay Government. 

Dispatches of the Marciuis Wellesley, 2 vols. — presented by Government through 
the Sec. General Department. 

A descriptive and i'lustrated catalogue of the Anatomical Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London — by the College. 

President's address to the Geological Society, 1836, (copies for distribution ) — by 
C. Lyell, Esq, 

Scientific Memoirs selected from the Foreign Journals, a new periodical, Vol. 1. 
Part I . — by Richard Taylor, Esq. the Editor. 

The Madras As. Soc. Quarterly Journal, January. J&.37 — tp the Society. 

The Indian Medical Journal, and Scientific Review— fiy Dr. Corlyn. 

Meteorological Registers to March — by the tsurceyov General. 

Museum of Antiquities. 

The Honorable F. Shore presented two pieces of sculpture brought 
from the Goiiud country on the Xerhudda. One, an erect image of Bud. 
dhn. surmounted by an arch of celestial attendants; the other, an image 
of Vishnu in the form of a snake intertwineil with Lukshmi as Ndga kunya. 

Major Coven I’BY delivered, on the part of Colonel Stacy, an accurate 
cast of a curious piece of ancient sculpture discovered by this indefatiga- 
ble antiipiarian in the neighborhood of Mainpdri, and conjectured by 
him to be of a mixed Grecian and Buddhist style. 

“ I hai e the pleasure to submit a drawing on a scale of one-eighth, of a Sculpture 
on white marble, which I found at the village of Prow or Pirow, about 12 kos W. 
of MuinpAri. It wa.o Ijing on the ground, where I conclude from the mound, the 
original temple had stood. Finding so much of Grecian style in the ornamental 
parts, I resolveil to purchase it, it possible ; hut after several months, having failed 
in my eadeavours to induce the people to part with it, I sent a kalassi to take a cast- 
In his buiry to finish his work and return to his family, be took ofif the composition 
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before it was quite dry, and consequently bent the cast. Into tlys, on .its arrival, 
I cast one with clay, prepared by a native potter ; and the sketch U taken from 
that, by my native draftsman ; with this difference — that the enclosed sketch shews 
the sculpture as on the marble, with the borders in a straight line. I shall have the 
pleasure of offering the clay cast to the aeceptance of the Society. It is already pack- 
ed, and shall be foi warded by the first opportunity. The drawing I beg may be re- 
turned. This Buddo-Grecian sculpture will, 1 think, be acknowledged as one more 
lent in support nf the opinion urged in the concluding part of the sixth paper of your 
September number, 1836.” 

[We hope to present a drawing of the cast shortly. — En.] 

With reference to your hopes of finding other specimens of the “ Silcnus Sculp- 
ture” at Muttra, I fear they will end lu disappointment, for I have most minutely 
examined every hole and corner. Indo-Scythic coins aie found constantly and in 
great numbers. I propose sending you a statement of those most common in India 
to contrast with that of Mr. Masson at Cabul hn the 57th number, page 547, 1836. 

A notice and drawings of a colossal alto-relievo, called M(da kunr, 
near Kami Thdaa, in the eastern division of the Gorakf^ur district, were 
forwarded by Mr. D. Liston. 

Received by the Herefordshire from Bombay, a series of facsimiles of 
the inscriptions at Girnary ( Girinagar,) very beautifully copied under 
Mr. Wathen’s superintendence from the original facsimiles lately taken 
by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, President Bombay As. Soc. for transmission to 
M. Jacquet of Paris, 

These moat valuable copies, occupying eight folios of 6 and 8 feet in length, 
comprise inscriptions in the three or four distinct characters now familiar to us. 
They are mostly in a good state of preservation, and one in the No. 2 Ifith character 
seems capable of being decyphered without much difficulty. The Rev. Dr. Mill 
was requested to uadertake the examination of this important document. 

Mr. Wathen writes, that he has lately visited the caves of Kaniri in SaUeite, and 
has bad the inscriptions taken down by an experienced hand they seem to be ia 
the character of the Prescott” coins (of Saurasht>a and CutchJ, The caves are a 
collections of Buddhist temples, and there has been a large city on the mountain 
above. There are also the remains of a pillar similar to those of Anuradhapura in 
Ceylon, and a number of tanks cut in the solid rock, which are evidence of a large 
population besides the priests of the temple. ** 1 explored the moaotain until I 
came to one cave in which a deApepa bad been bnilt of large blue stones, and the 
remains of the chhatra w hich touched the top of the cave are still visible. Some one, 
however, has been digging down into it, and 1 fear the relics have been carried off. 

1 however intend to have it re-examined.” 

Literary Communications. 

The Rev. Mr. Yates submitted a critical notice of the Sanskrit poem, 
entitled the Naishndhn of Sri Habsha, of which the first volume was 
lately published by the Society with the tika of Frem Grand Pandit. 

Captain Ouseley, Sec. College Fort M'illiam, submitted, through the 
Secretary, a letter from Lieut.-Col. Fbancklin, M. R. A. S., regarding a 
proposal made by him to the Oriental 'I'ranslation Committee of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, for the tran'»lation of some works from the ancient clas- 
sics, and some of the best English authors into the languages of the East. 

[Much of the Colonel’s proposal has been already accomplished in this country : 
— -wc have even now before us a bold piospectus for a version of the Iliad in Ben- 
g&li by Greecechunder, with a sample of the first book rendered line for line from 
Pope. We have Gay’s Fables— Ras«elas— and the Percy Anecdotes. Maps, too, 
and works of Science, as Marcet’s Natural Philosophy. Hutton, and Euclid. — not 
to omit the Persian edition of Marcus Antoninus by the Baron VoN Hammkr. Any 
additions to this rising oriental library which Enuland can furnish will of couj he 
acceptable, and it is gratifying to see the influence of a contemporary of J?ir Wil- 
tiAM Jones directed to so useful a project. — E d.] 

Extract of a letter from Jlajor Dixon, Political Agent in Mhairwir, 
was read, stating that in compliance with the Society's wish he liad witii 
2 I 2 
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Col Ai-ves, made inquiri-’s relative to the supposed existence of nn exten- 
sive Buddhist library at Jesalmh', 

Th only work of which they could IeR‘ n was entitled “ UaudiUi mafjainmarg 
gran'fiad’ of which tlie Rd]a would wiilinelv allow a copy to he made if desired. 
Altaoufrh nothing either very ancient or of histo-icMl talue could he etpected under 
such a title, the Society deemed it on all accounts de-irable to secure a copy of this 
manuscript, and accepted M jor Dixon's and Col Alves’ oh'- ’-’no offer. 

The Government, through Mr, \V H. M.tCNtoiiTEN. Sec. P,d. Dept, 
presented a copy of a Joui iial of Captain JI. ITade’s expedition down 
the Satlaj, drawn up hy Lieutenant F. Mackf.so.v. 

[This paper is printed in the pie.'ent number.] 

Also, the Journal of a visit to the Mishmx Hills in Upper Assam, by 
Dr. W. Gripfith. 

Captain Pemberton presented his abstract of the journal of a route 
travelled by Captain S. F. Hannat from Avj to the ainirer mines of the 
Hiikon valley on the south frontier of Assam, with a protracted map of 
the route. 

Mr. C. B. Greenhw presented, on the part of the autlior, a memoir 
on the inhahltaiits of the Mo/dire islands, hy Lieutenant Young, I. N. of 
the ship Benares, lately employed on the survey of these islands. 

Physical and Museum Natural History. 

The oolleetion of fossil sliells from Harper’s Hill and Stony Creek in 
New South Wales, forwarded by Lieutenant V’icarv, had arrived. 

[Lieutenant Vicaby’s note shall he published when sketches of these shells, and 
the connected eroupe from Van Pieman’s Land, presented by Mr. W. Cracboet, 
eaa be lithoeraphed.J 

A mounted specimen of the slow-paced Lemur, ( Loris Gracilis, J pre- 
sented by Mr. Bell. 

A specimen of the large Paradise Bird, (" Paradisea Major,) presented 
by Nawah Tuhawur Jung. 

A stuffed specimen of the common Pelican, (Pelecanus Onocrotulus,) 
presented by Dr. F. P. Strong. 

A specimen of the head, vertebrae and caudal fin of a large species of 
hammer-headed Shark, (Zygeena i ) presented hy Robert Rose, Esq. 

This specimen is Sj feet in length. It was found ashore in a bay at BiikUl in 
the district of Midndpur, and the rest of its body eaten. 

Two bottles of insects from Assam, presented by Captain Jenkins. 

Two skins of the Yak, (Bos Grunniens,) presented hy C. Harding, 
E«q., who also sent for inspection a specimen of the skin of the Hill Fox, 
(Vatpes Montana) 

Mr. J. T. Pearson exhibited two living specimens of the young of the 
Fetis Kutas. 

Extract of a letter from Lieut. CotiN Mackenzie (-Ifh/occn) was read, 
apprizing the Secretary of his having at last succeeded in obtaining a 
tapir for tlie Society. 

It was a fine young female, and bad been taken with creat difficulty alive ; it would 
be sent up by the first opportunity with every piecaution ; the expence, including 
freigh*, would perhaps amount to 220 rupees. 

Dr. H. Falconer transmitted amemoiron some additional fossil species 
of the order Quadrumana, discovered in the Sewalik hills. 

[We shall give insertion to this interesting paper in our next.] 

Also a notice of the occurrence of fossil bones eastward of Harduiir 
( Hari.dvcdra.) 

[Printed in the present number.] 

Dr. H. Falconer gives the following account of a very extraordinary 
elastic sandstone ; — 

“ I have lately had sent to me to look at hy Captain McNaghten, of 
Kam&t, a specimen of rock which has surprised me beyond measure. It is a slab 
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of sandstone 14 inches long by 5| wide and 2 inches thick, aud look^ like a lonsr 
brick. It exactly in appearance resembles the building 'amhtone used at Agra. Jt 
is flexible and elastic in every direction/ f If you place it fiat on a table, ntid pre-.s 
the hand on one end and raise the other, you can bend it to a ceriaii. extent, and 
seethe undulations movinfi along to the fixed end. If you seize it by both ends, 
one in each hand, and make an action as if you mtended breaking it, you can see 
and feel it bend like a piece of whale-bone, but of course in an infinltelv smaller 
degree, and the undulations are observed propagate<l ftoia end to end. If you tap 
it on the side with the finger as you would a massak of >vater, it yields pretty much 
in the same fashion, propagates an undulation and inst<intly recovers its foim. If 
you press it at the sides it yets narrower, and if you pull at the ends it elouirates ' I 
but always recovers its original form. Is there any account on record of so extra- 
ordinary a sandstone? Should there not, I may send you some notes about it. It 
is not known where the specimen came from.** H. F. 

The fosisiis dispatched by Dr. Spilsbury had been brought down hv the 
Honorable Mr. Shore, but had been sent in the first instance to Dr. Row 
at Barrackpur. 

Dr. Spilsbuey notices that the beautiful meteor remarked at Bersia, (see Proc. 
Febiuarv,) wa« also seen at Baiful, at Hoshangabad and Jabalpur. 

A letter from Mr. W. Dawe announced the dispatch of a fresh selec- 
tion of fossils (including a lower jaw' of the Sivatherium ) for the Society’s 
Museum in three chests, which left Karndl 10th March. 

Read a letter from Lieutenant T. Hutton, proposing exchanges of fresh- 
water shells with the Society^ for mutual benefit of cabinets. 

The Curator explained that he had already effected the object desired. 

A continuation of the Rev, R. Everest’s notes on the Revolutions of 
the Seasons was recei' cd. 

This part of the author’s researches is accompanied by diagram's of the prices of 
grain in different yeais, whence an estimate i« derived of the amount of rain. 

A note on the genera Oxygyrus and Bellerophon was received from Mr, 
W, H. Benson. 

The following Meteorological notes were communicated by Major 
Davidson, Engrs. from Lncknau. They seem to confirm the theory lately 
started of the prevalence of these asteroids in the opposite parts of the 
earth's orbit traversed in November and May. 

1. On board the sliip Northumberland^ Captain Pope, proceeding from England to 
India in J8s':4, a pale star was vi>.iblc for at least five days*, during sunshine. It 
was first discovered by Captain H. Timmings, of the Bengal Horse Artillery, and 
was seen by all the crew and pH<8engers of the ship. (Lat. long, unknown.) 

2. At Asslrgarh in April or May, 1823, I was lying awake on my bed at about 12 
or 1 o’clock, when I was startled by a biilliant light advancing from the ca=t end of 
a long narrow veranda. I waited a few seconds, expecting to see some of my fami- 
ly or servants bearing a candle, when (I presume as the meteor passed over my 
bungalow’) , I looked out in the compound, and observed the imUvxdua' ihadovts of a 
tall Jfimun tree, cast vertically on the ground — a circumstance I had never seen in 
the brightest sunshine. Not a breath of air, nor an audible sound. Conversing with 
Col. Richards, commandant, I found that he had seen the glare, and that snbse- 
quently it had been reported to him that an immense number of stones had fallen 
from the sky, about twenty miles to the west of the fortress, in a forest, inhabited 
by Bhlls. No inquiries were ever made. 

3. While the Sappers and Miners were marchine: from Cawnpur on Bhartpur, 
(about November, 1824,) at 4 in the morning a meteor wa'* seen by the officers of 
the Engineers rising iu the North : it ascended from the horizon to an elevation of 
about 65®, and remained there in an obscure group of fixed stars for upwards of 25 
minutes. On its first reaching the cluster, its light was veni distinct, but it gradu- 
ally melted away, until the eye could only detect its situation by the increased 
brightness of the spot, on making a sweep over that part of the heavens. 

4. At Assirgarh fortress, during the rainy season, I often observed an insect 

formed like the common centipede, (Scolopendra electrica?) which at night used to 
leave a glowing fiery trace of its progress ; and on one occasion. I had the curiosity 
to rub my fingers on the track, which was unctuous, and on smelling them found the 
strong and almost suffocating stench of burning phosphorus. C. J. C. D. 

* This may have been the planet Venus ?— E». 
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Major Tatlob submitted a Report (which was read) of the progress 
of the experimental Boring in Fort William up to the period of his resign, 
ing charge in consequence of his change of appointment. 

[Pointed in the present No. page 234.] 

The Secretary stated that he had to bring to the notice of the 
Society a most unexpected sequel to Major Taylor’s operations. Almost 
the first withdrawal of the auger by Colonel D. Macleod, Engrs., who suc- 
ceeded in charge of the experiment, brought up a relic well calculated 
to reward the skill and labor of all his predecessors — a possiL bone _/>oot 
a depth of 350 feet below the surface of Calcutta ! which Col. M. presented 
for deposit in the Society’s Museum. 

[See separate note appended to the report.] 

Dr. B. Bcnr, 4th Regt. N. I., forwarded for the inspection of the 
Society, specimens of silk cloth dyed from the leaves of the teak tree, 
one yellow, the other olive. The following information on the subject of 
Dr. Burt’s discovery of this cheap and durable dye is extracted from his 
letter to the Secretary, dated Berhampur, 4th March : — 

“These propeities of the leaves of the teak tree I accidentally discovered about 
five years ago, when I purchased the Honorable Company’s teak plantation at 
Batileah, since cut down ; but I had not an opportunity till lately of trying the effects 
of various mordants on it, when Mr. Laidlay, an expert practical chemist, waa 
kind enough to assist me with his experience in the art of dyeing. 

“ The leaves at all seasons of the year contain the dye, but during the rains and coM 
weather, when their vegetation is most vigorous, they contain a greater quantity of 
it. They also retain it when dried for any length of time, so as to admit of its being 
exported to Europe, and I am sanguine enough in thinking it will become, when 
known there, a valuable article of trade with the mother-country. 

The experiments have as yet been tried with silk cloth alone, and with two mor. 
dants only, alum and acetate of iron, and the result is very satisfactory, the colors 
produced being permanent, and can be extracted from the leaf either by boiling or 
steeping in cold water. I have as yet unsuccessfully tried to obtain the dye in its 
pure state : its quantity, however, in the leaves and stalks of the leaves, as compared 
with other vegetable dyes, is very considerable. 

“ 'Ttie piece of yellow silk sent was steeped in a saturated solution of alum for twelve 
hours, afterwards washed and dried, and then steeped ina cold decoction of the leaves 
for about three hours. The decoction was prepared from the green leaves and boil, 
ed for three hours, but the coloring matter may be extracted in much less time. 
The olive colors were obtained from the same piece of silk in its yellow state, steeped 
in acetate of iron for two or three hours. These colors may be varied, by more or 
less steeping in the dye liquor, from the most delicate straw color to the brightest 
yellow and olive green. Twelve of the leaves dried weighed three ounces and were 
boiled for an hour in two and a half quarts of water, one and a half quarts of liquor 
fit for dyeing was obtained on straining it, sufficient to dye several yards of cloth of 
the brightest yellow. From this some idea may be formed of the quantity of coloring 
matter in the leaf. 

‘ ‘ .Another property this dye contains superior to similar dyes used in this country, is 
that its color does not run or mix with other colors when printed on the same cloth. 

“ I intend making a few experiments with it on cotton, and may hereafter com- 
municate the result.” 

A subsequent letter adds the following information: — 

“ Since forward. .ig the cnrnraunication regarding the dye of the teak tree leaf, the 
following result.rr of sereral experiments made with it deserve notice. 

“ The dye exists in the ‘ubstance of the leaf, not in its stalks, as I at one time 
supposed. Alcohol extracts both the dye and the green coloring matter of the leaf. 
Water, hot or cold, extracts the dye alone. Soda, potash, the murrate of tin, and an 
astringent flower used by the natives in dying, called dhtjeph&l, decompose this dye. 
l/iquor ammonia changes the yellow imparted to cloth to a snuff brown. Soap mixed 
with the decoction heightens the yellow color, but impairs the natural brilliancy of 
the silk. The acetate of iron produces from a dark slate color to every shade of 
green and olive, according to its strength and time of steeping. Boiling the leaves 
for an hour or two destroys the color ; this I am inclined to think arises from some 
of the leaves being carbonized by the heat of the vessel. — The most simple and easy 
way of extracting the dye is as follows. Take two gallons of water to one pound of 
the dry leaves ; bring it slowly to the boiling point in a copper or earthen vessel ; allow 
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it to cool, and then strain. About gallons of liquor will be obtained, a suffcient 
quantity to dye a full piece of silk handkerchiefs 7 yards by I yard. The decuctiun 
thus prepared is of a dark brown color, has a peculiar smell not unlike that of senna 
leaves. If kept for six or eight hours it ferments, becomes lighter in color, but still 
retains the yellow dye which it imparts to silk after six or eight days, perhaps much 
lougei, but the color is scarcely so brilliant as when the decoction is fresh. 

“ The acetate of alumina is a stronger mordant for this dye than the saturated 
solution 6f alum, and is therefore preferable in printing. When the cloth has been 
prepared with the mordants for dyeing and put into the decoction, the liquor oukiht 
to be heated to about 150®, as at this temperature the process goes on more rapidly 
than when cold. From 20 minutes to half an hoards steeping will be sufficient 
to impart to the cloth the brightest yellow. Boiling the cloth in the liquor injures 
the color.’* 

It was resolved that the specimens should be submitted to those who 
are best acquainted with dyes in Calcutta, and eventually sent to the 
London Society of Arts. 

The discovery of a new site of coal in Upper Assam was announced in 
a letter from Lieut. H. Biggk, dated Pachora hills, 28th February. 

Knowing the interest you take in all matters connected with science, ike., 1 beg 
to acquaint you that Dr. Griffith and myself, whilst exploring the banks of the 
Namr&p river, about nine miles £. S. E. from its junction with the Bore Diking, in 
the Singpho country, have been fortunate enough to discover a most valuable !»eaia 
of coal in the bank of the river; the upper seam wa's about ^ feet in depth, the 
centre one g feet, and a lower one of 3. We followed the seam up a small water- 
course to the south, which it crossed at an angle of 45^, and must have reached the 
surface a very short distance beyond, but we could not exactly determine this point. 
The general direction was from W. 5 N. to E. 5 S. the dip being tow.irds the south. 

“Wc loaded a small boat with this coal and sent it down to our camp for trial, 
when it was found to be an extremely good coal, burning with a strong dame and 
heat, and very lasting, but fiom the smell, containing a great quantity of sulphure- 
ous matter. It does not burn entirely away, but makes a large portion of cinder, 
and is, 1 should say, a very valuable description of coal. 

“ I have preserved some of the pieces which I dug out from the lower part of the 
centre seam, which 1 will take an early opportunity of forwarding to you on m\ re- 
turn. Major White also discovered several wells of Petroleum close to our camp on 
the Namrup river, which emit considerable quantities of that oil, but which have 
hitherto beeu unknown to Europeans, and apparently almost unused by the neigh- 
boring Singphos. I have got several specimens of rocks and earth from these wells, 
which [ shall aUo be happy to send you, should you require them. 

Iron would also have been found, but the weather dm lug our stay was so bad as 
to prevent our making further or more distant research. 

** This coal, though distant, might easily be made available for purposes of steaming 
on the Burhampufra, as small canoes carrying from 1 to 10 muUnds, could take 
down the coal at ail ^easoD-4 to the Bore Diking, where it could be reshipped, and 
sent down that river to Jorhath, or up Katun und Noa Dtttufj to Hadiyu We 
are now at the foot of the pass to the Burmao terutories waiiiug for the mission, 
which is 5u«d to be coming to settle some boundary que?tious, but though we have 
been here since the 25th, no tidinirs have beeu received 01 them, and at this sea- 
son ; wc shall, from the constant rain, be lucky to escape back to 6W»^a, about J2 
marches, without sickness. ** 

The Namrup coal is of various quality, from a genuine lignite of woody fibre pass- 
ing into true coal as it de&cenda. Two specimens gave the following compositton. 

Fibrous Lignite. Compimt Coal* 

Volatile matter, including water, 46.9 39.9 

Carbon or coak, 47.7 5b. l 

Ash, red ochreous, 3.4 grey earthy 2.0 

l< 0 100 


Specific gravity, 


J.313 


1.244 

J. P. 


In forwarding Lieut. Bigge's specimens. Captain Jenkihs notices the 
discovery of another site of coal in the Dyung. a naddi of Central Kavhar ^ 
a new locality calculated to prove highly valuable from its accessilniity. 
The specimen represents a jet coal of line rich glossy texture, spec. grav. 
1.220. With it are associated iron sand and pyntcb. 



X . — Meteorological Register. 
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I. — Abstract of the Journal of a Route travelled by Copt. S. F. H annat, 
of the 40th Regiment Native Infantry , from the Capital of Av a to the 
Amber Mines of the Hukong valley on the South-east frontier of 
Assam. By Cupt. R. Boileau PjEMBKRTOn, 44th Regt. N. I, 

[With a Route Map of the conotry noith of Ata.] 

From the termination of the Burmese war to the present period 
the spirit of inquiry has never slept, and the most strenuous exertions 
have been made by the officers employed on the eastern frontier to 
extend our geographical knowledge to countries scarcely known but 
by name, and to acquire some accurate information regarding the 
manners, customs, and languages of the various races of men by 
whom they are inhabited. 

The researches of Captains Bkoford. Wilcox, and NscrviLiB, and 
of Lieut. Borlton in Assam , dispelled the mist which had previously 
rested on the whole of the eastern portion of that magnificent valley ; 
and the general direction and aspect of its mountain barriers, the 
courses and relative size of its rivers, the habits of the innnmerabk 
tribes who dwell on the rugged summits of its mountains, or on the 
alluvial plains at their base, were then first made the subject of de- 
scription, founded, noton the vague reports of half-civilized savages, 
but on the personal investigations of men, whose scientific attainments 
enabled them to fix with precision the geographical site of every 
locality thev vi-ited. The joumev of Wilcox and Borltom to the 
sources of the Iratcadi river had proved the absence of communi- 
.ation between it and tlie great Tsanpo of Thibet, hut they were 
tmable to jirose ute their examination further east ; and though their 
researches had extended to a point not more than twenty miles dts- 
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tant from the meridian on which the labors of the Jesuit Mission* 
aries in Yunan had been abruptly terminated, the intervening space, 
and great valley of the IrawadC still remained closed against them, 
and every attempt to enter either, from Assam or Manipir, was 
defeated by the jealous vigilance of the Burmese authorities. 

It is generally known that the course of the lower portion of the 
Irawadt river, or that part extending from Rungun to Ava, had been 
delineated by Lieut. Wood of the Engineers, who accompanied Cap- 
tain Stmes on his embassy to that Court ; and that the features of 


the surrounding country, the size of the towns, its natural produc- 
tions and population, had at the same time been investigated by the 
accurate Buchanan. Charts of this portion of the river, extending 
to Momhabu, the capital of the great Alompra, had at a far earlier 
period been constructed, but the surveys were avowedly made in a 
manner not calculated to inspire much confidence in their accuracy ; -• 

and the attention of Europe was first extensively drawn to this field 
of inquiry by the publication of Stmes, whose exaggerated views of 
the civilization, power and resources of the Burmese empire were 
generally adopted, while the more accurate estimates of his successor 
CoxE were treated with comparative disregard. 

In the very infancy of our intercourse with the Burman empire, 
and when the most persevering attempts were made to obtain settle- 
ments at various points of the coast, the more remote stations on the 
upper portion of the Irawadt river were not forgotten ; and Bami 
or Bamo was even then known as the emporium of a trade between 
the Burmese and Chinese, in which our aspiring merchants were 
most anxious to share. It is asserted that, at the commencement of 
the 17th century, factories were established in that neighborhood, 
but the permission to remain was shortly afterwards withdrawn, and 
the information which it is supposed was then obtained of the sur- 
rounding country has never been rescued from oblivion : — this is the 
less to be regretted as the loss has been fully compensated by the 
results of recent research ; and the journey of Captain Hannat, of 
the -10th Regiment Native Infantry, from Ava up the Irawadt river, 
to the frontier towns of Bamo and Mogaung, has at length rendered 
this hitherto inaccessible region almost as well known to us as the 
more southern districts, through which this noble river directs its 
course. Many geographical points of extreme interest have been 
determined by the personal observation and inquiries of this merito- 
rious officer. Bamo has for the first time become accuiately known 
from the same source — much valuable information has been gained 
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respecting the trade carried on between Ava and China in this remote 
corner of the Barman empire — the habits and localities of some of the 
principal tribes occupying the mountainous tracts bordering on wes- 
tern Yunan have been successfully investigated — the position of the 
very remarkable valley of Hiikong has been determined — the Pyen- 
dwcn or amber mines have for the first time been examined by the 
eye of European intelligence — the latitudes of the principal towns be- 
tween Ava and Mdngkhong have been ascertained by astronomical 
observation with a degree of accuracy sufficient for every purpose of 
practical utility, and they mav now be regarded as establi-hed points, 
from whence inquiry can radiate in every direction with a confidence 
which the most zealous and enlightened investigators have been hi- 
theito unable to feel in prosecuting their researches, from the want 
of a few previously well-determined positions at which to commence 
or terminate their inquiries. 

To an act of aggression on the part of a Singpho tributary of Ava 
against a chieftain of the same clan residing under our protection, 
are we indebted for the opportunity of acquiring the information now 
gained, and the feud of two insignificant borderers may prove the 
immediate cause of a more intimate communication than had ever 
previously existed between our recently acquired possessions in Assam 
and the northern provinces of the Barman empire. 

The nisa and Dupha Gaums are the heads of two clans of Sing- 
phos, occupying the northern and southern faces of the chain of 
mountains, which forms a lofty barrier between Ava and Assam. The 
former chieftain, ou our conquest of the latter country, tendered his 
submission and was admitted within the pale of that feudatory depen- 
dence which many other tribes of the same clan had been equally 
anxious to enter ; — he was uniformly treated by the local authorities 
with great consideration, and was located at the northern foot of the 
Putkoi pass leading from Assam to the Hukong valley. Between this 
chieftain and the Dupha Gaum a feud had existed long previous to 
our assumption of the sovereignty of the country ; and, the latter, at 
the close of the year 1835, headed a party, which crossing the 
mountains from the Burmese province of Hukong, entered Bisa, the 
residence of the chief of that clan, and after ravaging and plundering 
the village, sealed their atrocity with the indiscriminate murder of 
all the inhabitants that fell into their hands. The circumstances w . re 
made known to the British Resident at the Court of Ava ; inquiry 
was demandeii, and security required against the recurrence ot simi- 
lar acts of aggression. A deputation from the capital was o dered 
2 K J 
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to the Burmese frontier for the purpose of instituting the necessarf' 
investigation, and Colonel Burnby, the enlightened representative of 
British interests at that court, failed not to avail himself of the op- 
portunity thus unexpectedly afforded, of attaching an officer to the 
mission; and Captain Hannav, who then commanded his escort, wai 
selected for the duty. ' 

The party, consisting of the newly appointed Burmah governor 
of Mogaung, of Captain Hannat and several Burmese officers of 
inferior rank, with a military escort, left Ava on the 22nd of 
November, 1835, in a fleet of 34 boats of various sizes, for apart 
of the country which had been uniformly closed against strangert 
with the most jealous vigilance. “No foreigners,” says Captain 
H ANNAT, “ except the Chinese, are allowed to navigate the IraaaM 
above the choki of Tsampaynago, situated about seventy miles abovS 
Ava ; and no native of tlie country even is permitted to proceed 
above that post, excepting under a special license from the Govern- 
ment. The trade to the north of Ava is entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese, and the individuals of that nation residing at Ava have 
always been vigilant in trying to prevent any interference with their 
monopoly.” 

The mission was detained the two following days near the former 
capital of Amarapura, to complete the quota of troops by which it wa* 
to be accompanied, and whose discipline, when they did join, was 
very soon found to be on a par with their honesty. 

“ They work their own boats.” says Captain Hannat, “ some of 
which are covered in, and others are quite open. Their musqnett 
(if they deserve the name) are ranged here and there throughout the 
boat, and are never cleared either from rust or dust, and wet or dry 
they are left without any covering. Each man carries a canvass bag, 
which is a receptacle for all sorts of things, including a few bambd 
cartridges. He wears a black Shan jacket and a head dress or 
gomg-bomg of red cotton handkerchief, and thus equipped he is a 
complete Burmah militia man. They appear on further acquaintance 
to be better humoured than I at first thought them, but they are sad 
plunderers, and I pity the owners of the fields of pumkins or beans 
they come across. I have remarked that whatever a Burman boat- 
man eats in addition to his rice, is generally stolen.” 

Except at Kugyih, where there are said to be several Cbristiaa 
villages, of which, however, no satisfactory information could b« 
obtained, the progress of the mission was unmarked by any circum- 
stance of interest, until its arrival at Yedan, where they entered the 
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first kyouk-dusen, or rocky defile, through which the river directs its 
course. Lower down, the extreme breadth of the stream had varied 
from one to two and a half miles, but here its width was contracted 
to less than a quarter of a mile, with a porportionate increase in the 
depth and velocity of the current. During the rainy season of the 
year, boats shoot through these narrow passes with terrific velocity, 
and the numerous eddies caused by the projecting rocks, add greatly 
to the danger of the passage. In this part of their course, the 
mission frequently met large rafts of bambus descending from the 
Shueli river, and upon them, small baskets of pickled tea. brought 
from the bills to the south-east of that river. This tea was said to 
be manufactured by a race called Palong Puon, who are under 
Momeit. At Tsingu, Captain Hannjvy saw three native Chinese 
from Thengyichi or Mottnyen, and several others in the service of 
the noblemen of the court, had accompanied the expedition from Ava 
with the view of proceeding to the Kyouk Tsein, or Serpentine mines 
near the sources of the U'ru river, west of the IraieciLt. On the 
30th of November the party left the village of Yedan Yua, where a 
perceptible change takes place in the character of the country and 
river. “ The latter,” says Captain Han.nay, ” from covering an ex- 
tent of miles is sometimes confined within a limit of 150 yards, with- 
out rapids or torrents, as I had expected, but almost as still as 
a lake. In some places its depth is very great being upwards of 10 
fathoms. It winds through beautiful jungle, in which the pipal, 
timal trees, and bambus, are conspicuous, and it has, generally 
speaking, a rocky bed and banks, which last rise to a considerable 
height, and composed of sandstone, which varies from dark to a 
white and yellow color.” At the next stage, or Thihadophya, 
Captain Hannay mentions a very remarkable instance of the tameness 
of the fish, which are not allowed to be killed, and are found 
from about a mile below the village to an equal distance above. 

“ If rice is thrown into the water from the boat, a dozen fish, some 
of them as much as three and four feet lung, come to the surface, and 
not only eat the rice, but open their mouths for you to put it in, and 
tliey will allow you to pat them on the head, which I and some of 
my followers actually did. Some of these fish are apparently of the 
same species as those called in India guru and rulu: indeed the 
Hindus who are with me called them by these nanms. The breadth of 
head is remarkable, and the mouth very large ; they have no teeth, — 
at least so the people told me, whom I saw feeling their mouths.” 
This spectacle, strange as it must have appeared, was hardly more so 
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than the adventure of the following morning, when Captain Hannat 
“was awoke by the boatmen calling to the fish to participate in 
their meal.” 

On the 1st of December the expedition arrived at Tsampaynago, 
which has been before mentioned as the limit, beyond which, even na- 
tives of the country are not permitted to proceed without an express 
order from the Government. The custom-house or thana is on the 
right bank of the river, and Male myu which is close to it, con- 
tains about 800 houses with many very handsome gilded temples. 

The Mvothagyi or deputy governor of the town, is also the cus- 
tom officer, and a tax of 15 ticals per boat is levied on the Chinese 
coming from Bamo. Old Tsampaynago myo is situated at the mouth 
of a small river which flows from Mogout and Kyatpen, and falls into 
the Irawaoi immediately opposite the modern choki of that name. 
The sites ol Mogout and Kyatpen, where some of the finest rubies of the 
kingdom are obtained, were pointed out to Captain Hannav as lying 
in a diiection N. 80® E. of Tsampaynago, and about 30 or 40 
miles distant, immediately behind a very conspicuous peak called 
Shueii Toung, which he estimated at 3,000 feet high. The Madara 
river, as well as that of Tsampaynago, flows from the same mine- 
ral district which must greatly facilitate communication with it. The 
inhabitants of the country were unwilling or afraid to communicate any 
information regarding these secluded spots, and their exact locality is 
still a subject of conjecture. The mines are described as in a very 
swampy situation, and surrounded at a trifling distance by lofty hills. 
The three places at which the gems are principally sought, are 
Mogout, Kyatpen and Loungthe, and the principal miners are Kathays or 
Manipuris, with a few Chinese and Shans. The other most celebrat- 
ed spot is Momeit, the site of which Bucha.van found some difficulty 
in determining, but which Captain Hannay learnt was not more 
than two or three days’ journey, or between 20 or 30 miles north 
of Mogout and Kyatpen. While at this place Captain Hannay says, 
“ they heard the people who were cutting bambiis in the hills, roll- 
ing bundles of them down the face of the steep. Having made a road 
by felling the trees, the woodmen allow bundles of 150 and 200 bam- 
biis to find their way to the bottom, which they do with a noise that 
is heard at the distance of eight miles. They are then floated down 
the small river into the Irawadi, but this operation can only be 
effected during the rains.” The party now began to feel the cold 
excessively, and its severity was greatly heightened bv a strong 
northerly wind, which seldom subsided until the afternoon, and was 
particularly keen in the narrow passes or kyouk-duiens. 
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Tagoung Myu, which was reached on the 5th of December, is an 
object of peculiar interest, as it is said to have been built by a king 
from Western India, whose descendants afterwards founded the king- 
doms of Prome, Pagan and Ava. Captain Hannat found the walls of 
the old fort dwindled away to a mere mound, and hardly discernible 
from the jungle vvith which they were covered ; but add.s, “ that enough 
is still seen to convince one that such a place did formerly exist. 
The fort has evidently been parallel with the river, and is on the left 
bank which is high and composed of sandstone. About half a mile 
inland, the remains of the inner walls run north and south, with an 
opening or gap to the east, in which there is an appearance of a con- 
siderable ditch, which I was told is filled with water in the height 
of the rains. The whole has more the appearance of an old brick 
fort, than any thing I have seen in Burmah, and I should say it had 
been built by a people diffeient from the present race of Burmans.” 

About a mile to the south of Tagoung are the e.\tensive ruins of 
Pagan, which stretch as far as the eye can reach, and here Captain 
Hannay discovered impressions of Hindu Buddhist images, stamped 
upon a peculiar kind of brick composition (terra cotta), and with in- 
scriptions which he imagined to be written in some variety of the 
Deva-nagri character. The Burmese on tiie spot were unable to 
explain their nature or origin, and the learning of an aged priest 
proved equally incompetent to the task of deciphering them : — they 
were subsequently, however, submitted to some Burman antiquarians 
at the capital, by the Resident, whose paper on the subject and a 
drawing of the images appeared in the 31st No. of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society. 

At Shwezi-goung, a large pagoda among the ruins of Tagoung, 
Captain Hannay obtained an extensive view of the subjacent coun- 
try, and more accurate information of the site of the celebrated mines 
of Momeit than had been practicable at an earlier period of his voy- 
age. From these accounts it appears that the locality which is said 
to produce the finest rubies in the kingdom, is about forty-five or 
fifty miles east of Tagoung Myd, from whence it can be reached by a 
foot traveller in three or four days, and by a laden bullock in ten. 
A drove of these animals was just about to leave Tagoung for Momeit 
on Captain Hannay’s arrival, and from the owners he learnt “ that 
after selling their ngapee (potted fish) at Momeit, Mogout and Kyat- 
pen, they proceeded to the country of the Palongs, which bounds 
the district of Momeit on the east, and purchase tea, both pickled 
and formed into balls, a part of which is brought to Ava.” The fish. 
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which apparently forms the staple of the trade, is said to be of a 
remarkably fine description, and is dried in a manner peculiar to 
Tagou/ig. 

On the left bank of the river, between Henga-myo and Tagoung, 
the teak tree first begins to appear, and at Kyundoung on the opposite 
side, it is said, that timber is found sufficiently large to form a boat 
from a single tree; it grows principally on the western face of the 
hills, at whose eastern base Kyundoung stands. A delay of two days 
at this village enabled Captain Hannat to ascend to the summit of 
the first range of hills, by the road which leads across them to the 
valley of the Mu river : he found it a well-beaten track and great 
tlioroughfare, by which the inhabitants of the country as far west as 
fVantha Myd, are accustomed to convey their supplies of fish, salt 
and oil from Kyundoung, a place apparently of some trade : the bazar 
contained 50 shops which were large and supplied with British piece 
goods, uncleaned cotton, silk, and cotton Burman dresses, coarse 
white cloth and other articles of country manufacture. “ Besides 
these,’’ adds Captain Hannat, “ I saw three Chinese shops, where 
spirits and pork were sold. The streets were crowded with people 
from the interior, who had come to make purchases, and amongst 
them were several Kadus, a race of people of a diflhrent origin from 
the Burmahs, and scattered over the tract of country between this 
and Mogaung. They are most numerous in the districts of Manli 
and Mankat situated on the Meza river* which comes from the north 
and west, and runs between the Kyundoung range and that called 
the Thegyain range, still seven or eight miles north of our present 
position. Rice, being the staple of the country, is an article of barter, 
and is sent in considerable quantities to Ava. Cotton, brought from 
the interior, is also an article of barter, and a good deal of it is sent 
to Bamo, but a part of it is made into cloth on the spot, as I saw 
several looms at work. Yellow and red cotton handkerchiefs of 
British manufacture sell here for two ticals a piece, which is about 
100 per cent, beyond the price at Ava.” 

To this point of their progress, no diminution in the volume of the 
Irawadi was perceptible, and the channels proved sufficiently deep 
for the passage of large boats, from which we may infer that all the 
principal feeders or affluents, which pour their tributary streams into 
the Irawadi were still further north, and had not yet been reached. 
The first of any importance noticed is, the Shue It khyoung on the 
left bank, the northern branch of which flows from the Chinese fron- 
* A loull stream not more than fifty yards broad, with but little water. 
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tier town of Santa-fd, called by the Burmabs Mola Santa, and a 
southern branch from Momeit, the site of the. celebrated rubv mines 
already noticed : the confluence of these streams is represented as 
occurring at the village of haha about 40 miles from the Iraicadl. 
Neither branch can be of any magnitude, for Captain Hannay remarks 
that at the point of junction with the Irawadi, the breadth of the 
ShudU is not more than 300 yards, and that it contained but little 
water, — a satisfactory proof that, this stream can have no connexion 
with the Tsanpo of Thibet. 

At FeJoi/A yi/a, a day’s journey above the Shoe khjoung, two boats 
passed the party with Chinese in them from Hanio. “ Thev work 
their boats which are of the Burman round-shaj)ed flat-bottomed de- 
scription, and seem to he of a tolerable size, as there must have been 
at least twenty men in each. These boats are particularlv well 
adapted for the navigation of the Irawadi, as they do not draw more 
than 18 inches of water.” 

On the 13th of December the party reached Katha, a town of some 
extent on the right bank of the river, containing about 400 houses, 
and a population whose numbers appear to he annually increased by 
large parties who come from the interior, and take uji a temporary 
abode on the right bank of the river, and on the numerous islands 
and shoals in its bed, for the purpose of fishing and traftic : at the 
close of the season they return to their respective homes in time for the 
resumption of agricultural labour, and a traveller ignorant of this no- 
made custom, which appears to he very general in the upper part of 
the Irawadi, would form an exaggerated estimate of the population of 
the towns and villages in which they are thus temporarily congregat- 
ed. " The bazar of Katha was well supplied with good native vege- 
tables of various sorts, frcsii andsalt fish, pork sold by Chinamen, dried 
cocoanuts, sugar-cane, and rice from the coarsest to the best quality, 
the latter selling at 15 ticals a hundred baskets.” Captain Hannat 
also saw a small quantity of stick lac in the bazar, but it was dear, and 
of a description very inferior, to that which is procurable at Rangun, 
and is brought from the Shan territory east of Ava. Even at this 
remote spot there was a ‘ tolerable display’ of British piece goods, 
but not nearly to the extent noticed at Kyundoung. Captain Ha.nnav 
mentions a Kyoung or monastery recently erected by the Myothagi 
of Katha, as one of the most remarkable objects of the place. " It 
is a large wooden building covered with beautiful carved work, and 
situated near the river. The grounds surrounding it are extensive, 
and very tastefully laid out with fruit trees and flowery shrubs, 
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amongst which I saw the Chinese rose in great plenty,” The river 
is here confined by lofty banhs not more than two furlongs apart, but 
the stream is very deep, and the spot appears to be a particularly 
favorable one for obtaining a good section of the river, the velocity 
of which at Wi'gyih. a village above Katha, Captain Han>jay estimat- 
ed at one mile and a half an hour, with an average depth of 18 feet. 
This would give a discharge of about 52,272 cubic feet per second, 
while that of the Ganges at the same season may be assumed on 
Rbnn ell’s authority at 80,000 feet per second, giving for both a 
proportion of 1 to 1 .53. No satisfactory comparison can, however, 
be yet instituted between these magnificent rivers, for up to the pre- 
sent moment we are without a single section of the Irawadi, which 
could be safely assumed as the basis of a calculation sufficiently accu- 
rate for such a purpose. 

At Kyouk-gyih, which the party reached on the 17th, they had 
fairly entered the remarkable curve in the Irauiadi which had been 
previously represented in all our sketches of the river, and served, in 
the absence of more accurate information, as a point of referenc', 
geneially well known to the Burmahs and Shans. Here there is 
a ledge of rocks, over which the stream passes with so great a degree 
of rapiditv, as to render it very difficult of navigation during the rains. 
The rocks are serpentine and the sand collected amongst them appear- 
ed to be a mixture of small garnets and iron sand. The right bank 
of the river, for two miles below Kyouk-gyih, is composed of small 
round stones and sand, and Captain Hannay was told that the natives 
wash the soil for gold. 

No cii'cumstance throughout this voyage afforded a more gratifying 
proof of the friendly feeling generally of the Burmese authorities, than 
the attentions which Captain Haijnat received at every place at which 
they halted. Houses were erected for his accommodation at the various 
stages of the route, differing in no respect from those intended for the 
Mvi'iwun of Mogoung ; presents of fruit, rice, and vegetables were 
daily made to himself and followers, and the supposed tedium of his 
evenings was relieved by a band of singers and dancers, who are found 
at almost every town and village in the Burman empire. At Kyouk- 
gyih, these attentions were shewn to a very remarkable degree by the 
Woon of Munyen, “ whose civility,” says Captitin Hannay, " was the 
subject of conversation with every one in the fleet. 

” Every individual has received sufficient rice and fish for two days’ 
supply, and my boat was filled by him with all sorts of provisions, 
enough certainly to last myself and my followers for a week.” The 
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house of this liberal Woon, Captain Hannat describes ‘‘as a very 
neat and comfortable dwelling, with a remarkably clean compound, in 
which there is a garden laid out with a great deal of taste, and, besides 
many articles of co.stly Burman household furniture, he has a number 
of very fine muskets and other arms.” The party had now approach- 
ed within a comparatively short distance of Bimo, and the vicinity of 
this celebrated mart was shewn, in more numerous villages than had 
been seen for several preceding days. From Shuegit Myd to Bulet. 
a distance of three miles, the houses appeared to extend in an unin- 
terrupted line, and Kymdn do, the name of a celebrated island in the 
river, covered with 1 00 pagodas, is most conveniently situated be- 
tween these towns, the inhabitants of which hold their principal festi- 
vals upon it, at particular seasons of the vear. 

Near this spot, is the entrance to the second kyovk divert, the 
scenery of which appears to be very magnificent, and is thus drsciib- 
ed by Captain Hannav. “The river passes directly through the 
hills, which rise perpendicularly on both sides to the height of 400 
feet ; they are rocky, and of irregular and singular forms, having at 
the same time a sufficient number of trees on them to render the 
scenery very striking. One part of the range, on the right hank, 
rises as perpendicularly as a wall to the height of 500 feel, forming a 
grand and terrific precipice. This kyouk-dtun extends for four miles, 
and the hills which form it, are throughout of a rocky nature. The 
upper part of them appeared to be sandstone, resting on a base of 
blue-colored limestone, mixed with veins of beautiful white marble ; 
and at one spot I saw large masses of compact and foliated prinutive 
limestone, along with calcareous spar in large pieces.” 

Koung-toun, which the mission reached on the 20th, is said to con- 
tain about 200 houses, and is noted for the defence made by its Bur- 
mese garrison, against a large invading force of Chinese during the 
last war between these two nations. A ditch surrounds the town, and 
the remains of a brick redoubt, loop-holed for arrows or musquetry are 
still perceptible encircling a pagoda. “ This is now all that is to be 
seen,” adds Captain Hannat, " of the old fortification, but the town 
is still surrounded by a double palisade of bambiis with sharp stakes 
placed between them.” The.se defences are intended for the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants against the Kakhyens, a tribe occupying the 
hills to the east, who frequently come down in small bodies for the 
purpose of carrying off cattle. Captain Hannat saw a great number 
of this tribe at Koungtoun, where they barter their lice and cotton 
for salt and gnapee, (potted fish) and describes them, with few 
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exceptions, as perfect savages in their appearance ; their cast of coun- 
tenance forms a singular exception to the general rule, for it is not at 
all Tartar in its shape, but they have, on the contrary, “ long faces 
and straight noses, with a very disagreeable expression about the eyes, 
which was rendered still more so hv their lankv' black hair being 
brought over the forehead so as entirely to cover it, and then cut 
straight across on a line with the eyebrows. These people, though 
surrounded by Shans, Burmese and Chinese, are so totally different 
from either, that it is difficult to imagine from whence they have had 
their origin.” 

On the 20th of December the fleet moored at a village about five 
miles below Barno, which being a town of great importance, and the 
residence of an officer inferior in rank to the Mogoung Woon, some 
previous arrangements were necessary to enable the latter to land with 
the eclht due to his rank. On reaching the town late on the following 
day, they found the left bank on which it stands so precipitous, that 
thev were compelled to cross to the opposite side of the river, and a 
feeling of jealousy having arisen between the two Woons of Mogoung 
and Bamo, the former resumed his journey on the ■22nd, which com- 
pelled Captain Han.nay to defer the inquiries he was so anxious to 
make until his return in .“kpril, when he found the people far more 
communicative than they had ventured to be in the presence of 
the Mogoung Woon. The information obtained on both occasions will 
be more advantageously shewn in a connected form than in the de- 
tached portions in which it necessarily appears in his journal, and 
Captain H.axxay’s first remark solves a difficulty, which, like the 
Adria of ancient history, has proved a stumbling block to modern in- 
vestigation. In the course of inquiry into the sites of the principal 
towns on the Irawadi river, that of Bamo naturally held a very pro- 
minent place, and some of the native Shans, who were questioned on 
the subject affirmed that it was on the bank of the Irawadi river, 
while others, whose opportunities of acquiring information had been 
equally good, positively denied this statement, and fixed its position 
on the left bank of a small stream which flows into the Irawadi, about 
a mile above the present town. Captain Hann.vv reconciles the 
conflicting statements, briefly but satisfactorily, in the following 
remark ; — 

“ I find that this is a modern town erected on the banks of the 
Irawadi, for the convenience of water carriage between it and Ava. 
The old Shan town of Munmo, or Bamo, is situated two days journey 
np the Tapan river, which falls into the Irawadi about a mile above 
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the new town of Bamo or Zee-theet-zeit, or new mart landing- 
place.” 

“ This modern town,” says Captain HANX-Ar, “ is situated on high 
unequal ground, and the hank lowards the river is from 40 to 50 feet 
in height, and composed of clay. With the exception of ,4ra and 
Rangdn it is the largest place I have seen in Burniah, and, not except- 
ing these places, I certainly think it the most interesting. The novel- 
ty of so large a fleet as ours passing up (and no doubt, having heard 
that a European officer was of the party) had attracttd a great ciowd 
of people to the river side, and on landing, 1 felt as if 1 were almost in 
a civilized land again, when I found myself amongst fair coraplexion- 
ed people, wearing jackets and trowsers, after being accustomed to the 
harsh features and party-colored dress of the Burmans. The people 
I saw were Chinese from the proiince of Yunan, and Shans from the 
Shan provinces subject to China. Bamo is said to contain 1500 houses, 
but including several villages which join it, I should sav it contained 
2000 at least, 200 of which are inhabited by Chinese. Besides the 
permanent population of Bamo, there are ahvavs a great number of 
strangers there, Chinese, Shans, and Kakhyens, who either come to 
make purchases or to be hired as workmen. There are also a great 
number of Assamese both in the town and in the villages immediately 
connected with it, amongst whom are several members of the Tapun or 
Assam Raja’s family. Bamo is the jaghire of the Tupan Raja’s sister, 
who is one of the ladies of the king of Ava. 

“ The inhabitants of this district live in large comfortable houses, 
which are thatched with grass, and walls matle of reeds. Thev are 
generally railed in, and all the villages have bambii palisades sur- 
rounding them. The Palongs of the Chinese frontier are, I am told, 
remarkably industrious. They are good dyers, carpenters and black- 
smiths, and all the dhas or swords used in this part of the country 
are made by them.” “ 1 received,” adds Captain Hannav, “great 
attention from the Myi'iwiin of Bamo, and also from the head Chinese 
there ; they sent me tea, sugar, dried fruits, and vegetables, for 
which I, of course, made a suitable return. The annual caravan 
from China had not arrived, and the supply of Chinese articles in the 
shops was very small.” . 

The people of Bamo were so strongly impressed with the idea 
that Captain Hannay’s only object was to find a road by which Bri- 
tish troops might penetrate to China, that he found it extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain any information from them regarding the routes into 
that country. The Chinese themselves, however, proved more com- 
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municative, and from them he learnt the existence of several passes 
from Bamo into Yunan ; but as one of these presents far greater faci- 
lities of transit than the others, it is generallv adopted for commercial 
intercourse, and the mode of carrying it on is thus described. “ At 
the distance of two miles* above Bamo the mouth of the Taping or Ta- 
pan river is situated. This river has a direction N. 70 E. for about 
two days’ journey, when it cuts through the Kakhyen range, and 
under these hills, old Bamo, or Manmo, is situated. To the latter 
place the Chinese take their merchandise from modern Bamo by 
water, and then proceed overland to the choki or ken of Loailong near 
ilowan, which they reach in three days, and from thence to Mounyen 
or Tengyechew in the province of Yunan, at which place they arrive in 
eight or nine days. The road from Bamo to Loailong is through the 
hills, which are inhabited bv Kakhyens and Palongs, after which it 
passes through the country of the Sbans, called by the Burmans, 
Kopyi-doung. The road is described as being very good, and quite a 
thoroughfare. The Tapun Khyoung is not navigable for large boats, 
in consequence of which the Chinese use two canoes tied together, 
with a platform over them, for the transport of their merchandise to 
Manmo or old Bamo, and for the remainder of the journey it is carried 
on ponies or mules.” 

This description of the size of the Tapnn Khyoung, which is also 
called by the Sbans Numtaping, completely sets at icst the keenly 
agitated question of its identity with the Tsanpo of Thibet, and the 
theory of Klaproth, (who, on the authority of Chinese W'riters, calls it 
the Pinglankhyoung, and maintains it to be the prolongation of the 
Tsanpo) is shewn to have no better foundation than his unauthorized 
change in the position assigned to the latter river, in that part of its 
course which passes through Thibet. Captain Hannay describes the 
Taping as not more than 1 50 yards broad, and with only sufficient 
water to float a small boat. The Singphos affirm that it is a branch 
of the Shueli Khyoung (the Lungshud kiang of the Chinese) from 
which it separates above Momein, but the accuracy of this report ap- 
pears highly questionable. 

The principal article of trade, which is cotton, is entirely in the 
hands of the Chinese, who arrive at Bamo in the months of Decem- 
ber and January. The greater part of their imports is taken to Ava, 
as neither the natives of Mogaung nor Bamo could afford to purchase 
them. “ What thev dispose of here,” says Captain Hannat, “ are 
copper pots, carpets and warm jackets.” These articles are also 
• In another place it is mentioned as only one mile above Bamo. 
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taken all over the Burman territories, as far west as the Khyendwen. 
There are several cotton godowns here, belonging to the Chinese, and 
there are constantly residing in the town 500 of these people, which, 
with the numerous arrivals from different parts of the country, givis 
the place a very business-like appearance, and theie is of course a 
good bazar.” There is a very neat temple built by the Chinese of 
Bumo, which Captain Hankat visited, and was most politely received 
by the officiating priest. “ On entering his house,” says Captain 
Hannav, “ he rose to meet me, saluted me in the Engli.'-li fashion, 
asked me to sit down, and ordered his people to bring me tea ; after 
which he sent a person with me to shew me the curiosities of the 
temple. Alost of the figures were carved on wood, and different from 
what I have generally seen in Chinese temples ; one of them repre- 
sented the Niirsinga of the Hindus. The Chinese of Bamo, although 
different from the maritime Chinese, in language and features, have 
still the same idea of neatness and comfort, and their manners and 
mode of living appear to he much the same.” 

“ Their temple and all the houses, which are not temporary, are 
substantially built of bricks stained blue ; the streets are paved with 
the same material, and the grounds of the temple are surrounded by 
a neat brick wall covered with tiles.” “ Besides the trade carried on 
at bamo by the Chinese, the Shans, Palongs, and Singphos under 
China, are great purchasers of salt, gnapee, dried fish, and rice, but 
particularly salt, which is in constant demand ; and to procure it, 
numbers of the above named people come to Bamo, Sambaungya and 
Kountoung. The salt which sells here for twenty ticals of silver for 
100 vis, or 28 rupees for 150 seers, is brought principally from Shein- 
vnaga above Ava, and from Manbu, which is situated two marches 
west of Katha. The Shans here are distinguished by their fair com- 
plexions and broad good-tempered faces. They w^ear turbans and trow- 
sers of light blue cotton cloth ; they greatly resemble the Chinese, 
and from living so near that nation, many of them speak the Yunan- 
Chinese language. They inhabit the country to the east of Bamo, 
and their principal towns are Ilotha, Latha, Santa, Sanla, Moongsye, 
Moong-woon, Moong-man, Moong-la, and Moong-tye. The people are 
generally designated Shan Taroup or Chinese Shans. 

“ Although the Palongs speak the Shan, their own native lan- 
guage is a distinct one. The men, though small in stature, are athle- 
tic and remarkably well made. Flat noses and g^.ey eyes are very 
common amongst them. They wear their hair tied in a knot on the 
right side of the head, and dress in a turban, jacket, and trowsers, of 
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dark blue cloth. They are a hill people, and live in the tract of 
country situated between Burmah and China, but those to the east of 
Bamo pay no revenue to either countrv, and are governed bv their 
own Tsobuas. The Singpho traders I saw at Bamo were vei v differ- 
ent from those under Burmah, and according to their proxiniitv to 
either Sbans or Chinese, they assimilate to one or other in dress and 
language.” 

“The whole of these people,” says Captain Hannay, “pay for 
every thing they require in silver ; and were it not for the restxictions 
in Burmah on the exportation of silver, I think an intelligent British 
merchant would find it very profitable to settle at Bamo ; as, besides 
the easy intercourse with China, it is surrounded by numerous and 
industrious tribes, who would, no doubt, soon acquire a taste for Bri- 
tish manufactui es, which are at present quite unknown to them." 
The revenue of the district is estimated by Captain Hannay at three 
lakhs of rupees per annum ; and he adds, “ If appearance of comfort 
may be taken as a proof of its prosperity, the inhabitants of Bamo 
shew it in their dress and houses. 1 have seen more gold and silver 
ornaments worn here than in any town in Burmah." 

On leaving Bamo, the appearance of the country became much 
more hilly, and great precautions were taken to guard against sur- 
prise by the Kakhyens, who inhabited the different ranges in the 
vicinity of the river. 

At Hakan the escort was reinforced bv 150 soldiers from Bamo, and 
a number of families who were proceeding up the river, joined the 
fleet to enjoy the protection afforded by so large a convoy. The 
Shans who composed the quota from Bamo wei'e a remarkably fine 
set of men from the banks of the Tapan Khyoung, and formed a 
striking contrast, in dress and appearance, to the miserable escort 
which had accompanied the party from Ava. 

At the village of Thaphan-beng they entered the third Kyouk-dwen 
from which a very beautiful view is obtained of the fertile valley of 
Bamo, bounded on the east by the Kakhyen hills, which are cultivated 
to their summits. Serpentine and limestone were the principal rocks 
found in this defile, as well as the preceding one ; and as the river 
was here in some places not more than 80 yards broad, with a depth 
of 30 feet, and its rise is in the rains 50 feet above the present level, 
the rush of waters must at that season be terrific. The natives, indeed, 
declared, that the roar at that time was so great, as to pi^vent them 
from hearing each other speak, and that the defile could only then be 
traversed on rafts : now, however, it coursed gently along with an 
almost imperceptible motion. 
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At Thabyeheng-yiia they found a new race of people called Phwons, 
who descrihed theuiselves as having originally come from a country 
to the north-east, called Motonng Maolong, the precise situation of 
which could not be ascertained. Their native language, which they 
speak only in intercourse with each other, differs altogether from the 
Shan and Burmese, hut they have no written character. There appear 
to be two tribes of this race, distinguished by the Burmahs as the 
great and small : — the former are found only at Tshenbo and in the 
vicinity of the third Kyotik-dicen, while the inferior tribe is scattered 
all over the conntrv ; the onlv difference apparently between them 
consists in some trifling varieties in the dialects thev speak. Their 
extensive cultivation proved their agricultural industry, and four 
Chine.se Shans were constantlv employed in manufacturing their im- 
plements of husbandrv. Their houses were of a construction totally 
different from anv that had been previouslv seen, and consisted of a 
long thatched roof rounded at the ends and reaching almost to the 
ground. Inside of this and at the height of eight or ten feet from 
the ground, the different apartments are formed, the walls of which 
are made of mat. 

“ From the outward appearance of these houses, ’ says Captain 
Hannav, “ it would be difficult to imagine that they were habitations, 
but inside they are very comfortable, and from the great thickness 
and peculiar form of the roof, the inmates cannot he much affected 
either by heat or cold.” The same description of house is built by the 
Shans occupying the valley of Kubo, and it is probable that the 
Phwons have adopted this stylo of building from some tribe of that 
widely scattered nation. 

On the ’idth the fleet reached a part of Ihe Irriwudl, which is consi- 
dered the most dangerous point in its navigation. It is called Fnskd, 
and the stream is tiicre confined to a hrtadth of 30 yards, but 
with no less than nine fathoms of dejith in the centre. The rocks 
bore even appearance of fierce and irregular volcanic action, varying 
in color “ from brown, y.llow', red and green, to a jet black which 
shone like a looking glass.” The strata also presented a scene of 
great confusion, some being vertical, some iiorizontid. and others 
twisted; “ihe whole having exactly the appearance of h.iving been 
poured out from a furnace.” 

The navigation of the [rutcadi river up to this point had been un- 
iiKukedbv difficulties ofaiiv magnitude, and, with the e-Vfeption oi the 
passes througii ihe Kynuk-du-ens, the channel appears to h,i\ e uihu (led, 
even at that -enson cf the vear, an abuiubnl supply of w.it-. r for the 
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largest class of boats, which ply between Ava and Bamo ; above the 
village of Namhet, however, they first met a succession of rapids ex- 
tending for a mile and a half, which were even then considered danger- 
ous ; and Captain Hannay remarks, that he had seldom seen in the 
worst season, and worst part of the Ganges, a stronger current, or more 
turbulent water than at the rapids of Shu^gyaiii-man, a short distance 
above the village of Namhet. 

On the arrival of the fleet at Tshenbo, which is about 10 miles below 
the mouth of the Mogaung river, the boats by which the party had 
been conveyed from Ava were exchanged for others of a smaller 
description, better adapted for the navigation of so small and tortuous 
a river as that of Mogaung. The one prepared for Captain Hannay’s 
accommodation was of the kind called by the Burmese “ Joung it 
was paddled by 25 men, and formed of a single tree, with tlie addition 
of a plank 10 inches broad, all round the up])er part of it. 

Before quitting Tshenbo, Captain Hannay h.id a visit from the head 
priest, whose curiosity to obtain some knowledge of European customs 
and habits could only be satisfied by the display of the contents of 
his trunks, and the sight of his watch, sextant, and thermometer ; all 
of which he was permitted to examine by Captain Hannay, who 
regrets that he had not brought some missionary tracts with him from 
Ava “ to give this inquisitive priest some idea of the Christian religion.” 
Tshenbo, on the authority of this priest, is said to have been formerly 
a principal city of the Phwon tribe, who were dispossessed of it, about 
sixty years ago, by the Burraahs. 

On the last day of December the mission reached the mouth of the 
Mogaung river, which Captain Hannay ascertained by observation to 
be m latitude 24“ 56" 53”. Here they were to quit the Iraisadi, which, 
says Captain Hannay “ is still a fine river flowing in a reach from the 
eastward half a mile broad, at the rate of two miles an hour, and with 
a depth varying from three fathoms in the centre to two at the edge.” 

The Mogaung river on which the town of the same name is situated, is 
not more than 100 yards wide, and the navigation is impeded bv a suc- 
cession of rapids over which thestream rushes with considerable velocity. 
The smallest boat in the fleet was an hour and a half getting over the 
first of these obstacles, and the Shan boatmen, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character of the river, “ pull their boats close to the 
rocky points, and then, using all their strength, shoot across to the op- 
posite side before the force of the stream had time to throw them on the 
rocks.” The Bm-mah boatmen adopted the apparently easier method 
of pulling their boats up along the edge of the stream, but this proved 
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both difficult and dangerous, one boat being upset and a man drowned. 
The banks of the river were covered with a dense and impervious jun- 
gle, which extended nearly the whole way to Mogaunp, and no village 
served to beguile the wearisome monotony of this portion of the jour- 
ney, until they reached Akouktoung, a small hamlet on the right bank 
inhabited by Phwons and Shans. Here they met a chief of the Lap- 
hne Siiigphos, who had taken up his residence in this village with a 
few followers, in consequence of a feud with some neighbouring tribes 
in his own country to the north. Between Akouk-yiia and Tapoh (the 
next village seen) the bed of the river is filled with rocks and rapids, 
which render the navigation exceedingly dangerous, the stream shoot- 
ing over them with such velocity as frequently to rise above the bow 
of the boat, which, incase of unskilful management, would be instant- 
ly upset. The way in which the Phwons and Shans overcome these 
difficulties, formed a striking contrast to the conduct of the Burmah 
and Kathay boatmen. The former working together with life and 
spirit, still paid the strictest attention to the orders gi\ en by the head 
boatman ; while the latter “ who thi ik,” says Captain Hannav, “ that 
nothing can be done without noise, obey no one, as they all talk at 
once, and use the most abusive language to each other.” He thinks 
the Phwons and Shan« greatly superior to the Burraahs or Kathays, — 
meaning by the latter those JIanipuris resident in Ava, who are Bur- 
mans in every thing but origin. 

After passing the last rapids at Tapoh the river expands in breadth 
to 200 yards j the stream flows with a gentle current, and “ the bed is 
composed of round stones which are mostly quartz. Amongst them, 
however there are found massive pieces of pure crystal stone, partak- 
ing of the nature of talc, and also pieces of indurated clay of different 
colors. The banks are alluvial on the surface, but towards the base 
and near the edge of the river the soil becomes gravelly, and in some 
places has a stratum of beautiful bright yellow-colored clay inter- 
secting it.” 

On the 5th of January the party dij^embarked from their boats, and 
as the Myo-wun was to be installed in his new government, the land- 
ing was effected with considerable state. “ Arrangements,” says 
Captain Hannat, “ had been made for our reception, and on first 
landing we entered a temporary house where some religious ceremony 
was performed, part of which was the Myo-wdn supplicating the 
spint^ of three brothers who are buried here, and who foumit l the 
Shan provinces of Khanti, Assam, and ilogaiing, to preserve him fivm 
all evil. After wbicii ceremony he dressed hira=elt in his robe of slate. 
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and he and I proceeded hand in hand through a street of Burman 
soldiers, who were posted from the landing place to the Myo-wun’s 
house, a distance of nearly a mde : we were preceded by the Myo-wiin’s 
people carrying spears, gilt chattas, &c. and at intervals during our 
walk, a man in a very tolerable voice, chaunted our praises, and the 
cause of our coming to Mogauug. Several women also joined the 
procession, carrying offerings of flowers and giving us their good, 
wishes.” 

The Myo-wiin appears to have lost no time in availing himself of the 
advantages of his situation, for on the very day after landing, he 
commenced a system of unsparing taxation, to enable him to pay for 
his appointment. A rapid succession of governors within a very few 
years, all influenced by the same principle, had already reduced the 
inhabitants of Alogaung to a state closely bordering on extreme pover- 
ty, and the distress occasioned by the exactions now practised was 
bitterly complained of by the wretched victims of such heai'tless 
extortion. The Shan inhabitants of the town were employed by the 
Burmese officers to enforce this excessive payment of tribute from 
the Singphos and Kakhyens of the surrounding hilL^i, which had led 
to much ill-will on the part of the latter, by whom they are stigma- 
tised “ as the dogs of the Burmans.” 

“The town of Mogaung,” says Captain Hvnnat, “ is situated at 
the junction of the iSamyeen or Numyang, and the Mogaung or Num- 
hong rivers, and extends about a mile from east to west along the 
bank of the last named river, the west end of the town being bounded 
by the Namyeen hhyoung, which comes from the district of Monyeen 
in a direction S. 43 W. The town of Mogaung, strictly speaking, is 
confined within what is now only the remains of a timber stockade. 
Outside of this, however, there are several houses, and within a 
short distance a few small villages are scattered about, but even 
including all these, there are not more than 300 houses. Those with- 
in the stockade are inhabited by Shans, and those outside bv Bur- 
mans, Phwons, Assamese and a few Chinese. The latter to the 
number of oO reside here, and are under the authority of a Thoogyee 
of their own nation ; — they derive a profit from their countrvmen 
who come annually in considerable numbers to purchase serpentine. 
Amongst them I saw both blacksmiths and carpenters, and, for the 
first time since leaving Gangetic India, I saw the operation perform- 
ed of shoeing horses. The Shans, inside the stockade, reside in 
iRrge houses, such as 1 formerly described having seen amongst the 
Phwons ; the Burmans and others live in the same description of 
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houses as are to be seen in every part of Burmuh proper, but all bear 
signs of great poverty ; and if it were not for the Chinese, whose 
quarter of the town looks business-like and comfortable, I should say 
that Mogaung is decidedly the poorest-looking town I hate seen 
since leaving Ava. There is no regular bazar, ail supplies being 
brought from a distance, and the market people are, with few ex- 
ceptions, Kakhyens and Assamese from the neighbouring villages.” 

The arrival at so remote a spot of a Eiiriipean officer was soon 
bruited abroad, and Captain Il.tNNAy's time was fully occupied in 
answering innumerable questions put to him bv a crowd of visitors, 
who examined his sextant with great care, under the firm conviction 
that, by looking through it, he was enabled to perceive what was go- 
ing on in distant countries ; — nor would they believe that tlie card of 
his compass was not floating on water , until, to satisfy them, he had 
taken it to pieces. The paucity of inhabitants and povertv of the 
town plainly indicated the absence of extensive trade, and Captain 
Hannay learnt, that, including the profits derived from the sale of 
serpentine, the revenues of the town and neighbouring villages did 
not amount to more than 00,000 rupees per annum, and the Ilurmali 
authorities can only enforce the payment of tribute Iroin tlie Irilians 
of Khanti, and the Singphos of Pagenrliren, by the presence of an 
armed force, in their last attempt on the latter, a Burinali fuice of 
1000 men was detached from Mogiiiing, of whom .900 were destroyed ; 
and for ten years they had been held in salutary dread by the Bur- 
mah governors of the frontier. During his .-tay at Mogaung, Cap- 
tain Hannay obtained specimens of the green stone, called by the 
Burmah’s kguuk-tsein, and by the Chinese ytieesh^ , and which he 
supposes to be nephrite. “The Chinese,’’ he says, “choose pieces 
which, although shewing a- rough and dingy-colored exterior, have a 
considerable interior lustre, and very often contain spots and veins of 
a beautiful bright apple-green. The.-=e arc carefully cut out, and 
made into ring stones, and other ornaments, which are worn as 
charms. The large masses are manufactured by them into bracelets, 
rings, and drinking cups, the latter being much in use amongst them, 
from the idea that the stone possesses medicinal virtues. All the 

•Monsieur Abel Re musat, in the second part of his history of Khntan, is 
said by Klaproth (Mem. Uel. i 1’ Ksxi, tome 2, p. 299) to have entered into 
a very learned disquisition proving the identity of the yu or yuee^h of t:ie 
Chinese with the jasper of the ancients. — R. B. P. 

The >/»< is a silieioiis mineral, colored with less intensity but j ussin^ i.Tto 
heliotrope. It is therefore prase rather thinymic or n- ; lirire. — Ei'. 
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yueesh tfiken away by the Chinese is brought from a spot five marches 
to the north-w'eit of Moganng, but it is found in several other parts 
of the country, although of an inferior quality. Serpentine and lime- 
stone are the prevailing formations of the base of the highest ranges 
of hills throughout this part of the country. Steatite is also abun- 
dant in the bed of the Iruwadi below the valley of Khanti." 

One verv important object of Captain Haxnay’s mission was to 
cross the Fatkoi mountains into a/ss«ot, and on his arrival at Mogaung 
he waited some days in considerable anxiety for the Rakhyen porters, 
who were to convey his baggage and supplies during the remaining 
portion of the journey ; — he soon found, however, that the authority 
of the Burraans when unenforced by the presence of a large military 
detachment, wa.s hild in the most sovereign contempt by these hardy 
inountaineer.s, and after many fruitless attempts to induce the Hogaung 
woun to allow him to proceed with even a small partv, he was con- 
strained to limit his further lesearches to the Hdkong vallev and amber 
mines. R peated remonstrances were necessary to induce the gover- 
nor to proceed even so far, and it was not until the 19th of the month 
that an advanced guard crossed the river, and fired a feu dejoie, after 
performing the ceremony of sacrificing a baffuloe to the Nhatgyee 
(or spirits of the three brother Tsaubuas of Mogaung), without which 
no e.xjiedition ever marches fiom the town. Even then, the dogged 
obstinacy of the governor induced him to delay his departure, and it 
was not until Captain Hannat threatened that he would instantly 
return to Ava if there were any longer delay, that the wily diploma- 
tist could be induced to move. 

On the 25nd they crossed the river, and the camp was formed on 
the noithern bank, in strict accordance with Burmese custom. Cap- 
tain Hasnat s tent (a common sepoy’s pal) was the admiration of 
every one but its nwmer. who now for the first time marched with an 
undisciplined rabble. “ The soldiers’ huts,” says Capt. Han.nat, 
“ are composed of branches of trees and grass, and if they wish to 
be paiticular, they cover them with a piece of cloth, which is gene- 
rally some old aiticle of dress. The Myo-wun’s station is in the cen- 
tre of the camp, iiiul in front of him are hi.s own immediate followers, 
whose huts uic formed into a street marked by a double line of spears. 
At tlie head of this street the flags are placed, and also the two small 
cannons (one-pounders), which are sent with the force, I believe, for 
the purpose of tiring three rounds morning and evening, to frighten 
the neighbouring Kakhyci.s, and which ceremony, I suspect, will be 
gone thiough witn as much giavity, as if it would have the desired 
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eflFect. My position is in front and a little to the left of the Myo- 
wun, and we are completely surrounded by the soldiers, whose huts 
are in distinct lines, the men of each district keepin" together." 

On the 22nd they at length set out, and the style of march wa« as 
little in accordance with the militarv experience of oui ti a\ ellcr, us 
the previous encampment. “The men, to the number of 800, inuich 
in single file, and each man occupies a space of six feet, being oblig- 
ed to carry a hangy containing his pro\isions, cooking pots, &c. 
besides his musket, which is tied to the bangv stick. Ties is the 
most common mode of marching, but some of them currv thdr pro- 
visions in baskets, which they strap across their forehead and sh .ul- 
ders, leaving their hands free to carry their muskets ; hut as to nsiny 
them it is out of the question, and I should sav the whole partv' are 
quite at the mercy of any tribe who choose to make a sudden attack 
upon them.” On reaching the encamping ground, however, these 
men gave proof how well they were adapted to this mode of travelling, 
for in an hour after their arrival, every individual had construettd a 
comfortable hut for himself, and was busily engaged coolinsr tlie 
rice, which, with the addition of a few- leaves plucked from certain 
shrubs in the jungle, forms the diet of the Burman soldier on the line 
of march. 

The tract of country through which the party jiassed on the first 
two days was hilly, and abounded in a variety of fine foiest trees; 
but on approaching Kumpowtg, the second encampment, the country 
became more open, and the pathway led through a forest of very 
fine teak trees. The principal livers all flowed from the Skuutoiiiiy- 
gyi range of hills on the east of their route, and are at this season 
of the year mere mountain torrents, with so little wattr in them, that 
the path frequently passes over their rocky beds. The whole mute 
from Mogaung to the Hdkong valley, may be described generally 
as passing between defiles, bounded by the inferior spurs of the 
Shuedoung-gyl range on the east, and numerous irregular hills on 
the west; these defiles form the natural channels of numtrous 
streams, which, flowing from the heights above, and stiuggling 
amidst masses and boulders of detached rock, make their way even- 
tually to the larger stream of the Xumkong, which unites with the 
Namyen at Mogaung. The only- traces of inhabitants perceptible in 
the greater part of this route were a few chared spots on the InlK in 
the vicinity of some scattered Kakhven villages, and a tVw fi>b iig 
stakes in the mountain streams. Near the mouth of the i: >i -.j 
Khyoimg the party met with a few Kakhyen huts, which i to 
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have been constructed by that tribe, during their fishing excursions ; 
and at Tsudozout, an island in the bed of the Mogaung river, on 
which the force encamped on the 28th of January, they passed the 
sites of two Kakhven villages, and found the ground completely 
strewed with graves for a considerable distance, the probable result 
of some endemic disease which induced the survivors to desert the 
spot. The finest lemon and citron trees. Captain Hannay had ever 
seen, were found here, and the tea plant was also very plentiful — the 
leaf is large, and resembles that sold in Ava as pickled tea ; the soil 
in which it grew most luxuriantly is described as of a “ reddish-co- 
lored clav.” Thus far, a considerable portion of the route had passed 
either directiv over the bed of the Mogaung river or along its hanks ; 
but at Tsadozout, they crossed it for the last time, and at this spot it 
is described as a mere hill stream with a " bed composed of rolled 
pieces of sienite and serpentine, with scales of mica in it.” The 
navigation of the river even for small canoes ceases below this spot, 
aud those which had accompanied the party with supplies were left, 
from inability, to convey them further. 

About four miles north of Tsadozout " the road ascends about 100 
feet, and passes over a hilly tract, which seems to run across from 
the hills on the east to tho-e on the W'est, and is called by the natives 
7'sambu toung, (the Mount Sunni of the maps.) This transverse ridge 
evidentlv forms the southern limit of the Hi'ikoitg valley, and streams 
flow from it both to the north and south ; the former making their 
way to the Khyendwen, and the latter to the Mogaung river. 

“ Tsambd-toung,” says Captain Hannat, “ is covered with noble 
trees, many of whicb, I think, are sal, and are of immense height and 
circumference. The tea-plant is also plentiful, besides a great variety 
of shrubs which are quite new to me. The rays of the sun seem 
never to penetrate to the soil of Tsumbd-toung ; it may therefore be 
ea-ily imagined how damp and disagreeable it is, more particularly 
a? tliLie is a peculiar and ofleiisive smell from a poisonous plant 
which grows in great abundance in this jungle, and the natives tell 
me that cattle liie almost iinmediatelv after eating it.” 

On tile JOth the party descended from the encampment on the 
northern face of this ridge, to the Singpho village of Walobhiim, and 
finally encamped on the left bank of the Edtkhyoung, about three 
furlongs distant from Mrinkhwon or Miingkhum, the capital of the 
Hiikong valley, “where,” sats Captain Ha.xnay, "our journey 
must end for the present ; a.“, besides having no provisions, the men 
composing the force are so completely w’orn out with fatigue, that I 
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am certain they could not proceed further without a halt of some 
days.” This interval Captain Hannay assiduously employed in col- 
lecting information regarding the valley, which had from a very 
early period been an object of great geographical interest, as the site 
of the Payendwen or amber mines, and at no verv remote era proba- 
bly formed the bed of an alpine lake, which, like that of the Manipur 
valley, has been subsequently raised to its present level by long con- 
tinued alluvial deposits, and detritus, from the hills which encircle it 
on every side. The tendency of every such deposition is to raise the 
level of the water, and facilitate its drainage, until it becomes so 
shallow, that evaporation sutfiees to complete the process, and render 
the soil a fit abode for future races of men. The numerous and ex- 
tensive lakes in the mountainous regions of Thibet and Tartary are 
doubtless undergoing a similar change, and no great stretch of ima- 
gination is necessary to anticipate the period when they will become 
the sites of extensive towns and villages, and present a striking con- 
trast to the rugged magnificence and solitary grandeur of the snowy 
regions which surround them. 

"The valley of Hukong or Payendwen, ’ says Captain Ha\nat, 
" is an extensive plain, hounded on all sides by hills ; its extent from 
east to north-west being at least 50 miles, and varying in breadth 
from 45 to 15 mile®, the broadest part being to the east. The hills 
bounding the valley to the east are a continuation of the Shuedoung- 
gyi range, which is high, commences at Mogavng, and seems to run 
in a direction of X. 15 E.” The principal river of the valley is the 
Numtunaee or Khyendwen, which flows from the Shitedoung-gyi range, 
and after receiving the contributions of numerous small streams quits 
the vallev at its north-western corner, and again enters the defiles of 
the hills, beyond which its course is no longer perceptible. On the 
western side of the valley thete are but few villages, and these thinly 
inhabited, the capital itself containing not more than thirty houses ; 
but the north and eastern sides are ^aid to be very populous, the houses 
in those quarters being estimated at not less than 3000, nearly all of 
which are situated on the banks of the Toicang and Debee rivers. All 
the low hills stretching from the western foot of che Shuddoung range 
were under cultivation, and the population is said to extend across to 
the banks of the Irawadi, in numbers sutficient to enable the Singphos 
when necessary to assemble a force of nine or ten thousand men. 

" With the exception,” savs Captain H.asxay. " of the village of 
Meinkhiroii, which has a Shan population, the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of the v-iiley are Singphoo and their Assamese slaves. Uf the 
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former, the larger proportion is composed of the Mrip and Tisan 
tribes, ■with a fe'W of the Laphai' clan, who are still regardi-d as 
strangers by the more ancient colonists, and can hardly he viewed 
but with hostile feelings, as this tribe have frequently ravaged 
Meinkhivon within the last six years, and were guilty of the still 
greater atrocity of burning a priest alive in his kyoung or monastery. 

Formerly, the population was entirely Shan, and previous to the 
invasion of Assam hv the Burmese, the town of Meinkhivon contained 
1500 houses, and was governed by the chief of Mogaung. From 
that period, the exactions of the Burmese officers have led to exten- 
sive emigration, and to avoid the oppression to which they were 
hourly exposed, the Shans have sought an asylum in the remote glens 
and valleys on the banks of the Khyeiiiiiven, and the Singphos among 
the recesses of the mountains at the eastern extremity of the valley. 
This state of affairs has led to general anarchy, and feuds are con- 
stantly arising between the different tribes, which the quarrel of the 
Beesa and Dupha Gaums has greatly contributed to exasperate. No 
circumstance is more likely to check these feud-i, and reclaim the 
scattered population of the valley, than the establishment of a profit- 
able commercial intercourse with the more equitably governed valley 
of Assam, with which communication is now becoming more intimate 
than at any previous period. 

Of the mineral productions of the Hdkong valley, enumerated by 
Captain Hannat, the principal arc salt, gold, and amber : the former, 
he informs us, is procured " both on the north and south sides oi the 
valley, and the waters of the Namtwonkok and Edi rivers are quite 
brackish from the numerous salt springs in their beds. — Gold is found 
in most of the rivers, both in grains and in pieces the size of a large 
pea. The rivers -which produce it in greatest quantity and of the 
best quality are the Kapdup and the Namkwun : the sand of the 
former is not worked for this mineral, I am told, but large pits are 
dug on its banks, where the gold is found, as above mentioned. 
Besides the amber, which is found in the Payen-toung, or amber 
mine hills, there is another place on the east side of the valley called 
Kotah-bhum, where it exists in great quantities, but I am informed 
that the spot is considered sacred by the Singphos, who will not 
allow the amber to be taken away, although it is of an inferior descrip- 
tion.” Specimens of coal, were also found by Captain Hannav in 
the beds of tire Nambhyh and Edi rivers ; and he learnt from the 
natives that, in the Namtarong, a great quantity of fossil wood was 
procurable. 
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In its relation to Assam and China, the trade of the Hdkong vallev 
naturally attracted a share of Captain Hannay’s attention, and from 
his account it appears that “ the only traffic of any consequence carried 
on in this valley is with the amber, which the Singphos sell to a few 
Chinese, Chinese-Shans, and. Chinese Singplios, who find tlieir way 
here annually. The price of the common or mixed amber is 2-^ ticals 
a vis or four rupees per one and a half seer : but the best kind and what 
is fit for ornaments, is expensive, varying in price according to its 
color and transparency*.” 

'■ The Chinese sometimes pav in silver for the amber, but they also 
bring with them warm jackjts, carpet*, straw hats, copper pots, and 
opium, which they give in exchange for it. They also barter their 
merchandize for ivory and gold dust, but only in small quantities. 
A few individuals from the Burman territories likewise come here, 
with cloths of their own manufacture, and also a small quantitv of 
British piece goods for sale. But as they are obliged on their wav 
hither to pass through the country of the most uncivilized of the 
Kakhven tiabes, they seddom venture to come. The greatest part 
therefore of British a.nd Butman manufactures which are used m this 
vallev, are brought from Mogtmg by Bingpho merchants. But I 
understand that within the last few years, several of them have gone 
to Assam with gold dust, ivory, and a little silver, for which they receive 
in return muskets, cloths, spirits, and opium. The following is a list 
of British piece goods now selling at Meinkku-on — common book. muslin 
used as head dresse.*, 14 rupees a piece ; coarse broad cloth worn as 
shawls, 2| yards long, 18 rupees each; good cotton handkerchiefs. 4 
rupees a pair ; and coarse ones, '2| rupees a pair. These are the prices 
of goods bought at Ava, but what similar articles from Assam may cost, 
I cannot ascertain. The broad cloth, however, that I have seen from the 
latter place is of a very superior quality. The merchants who come to 
this valley from the Burman territories are natives of Fo, and the man 
who is now selling goods here has frequently visited Calcutta. The 
dress worn bv the Singphos of this valley is similar to that of the Shans 
and Burmans of Mogaung, but they frequently wear jackets of red 
camlet, or different velvets which they ornament with buttons, and 
those who cun afford it wear a broad-cloth shawl, the arms in com- 
mon use amongst them are the dkd (or short sword,- and spear. The 
women wear neat jackets of dark coarse cotton cloth, and their thn- 
mines or petticoats are full and fastened round the waist with a baud, 
being altogether a much more modest dress than that worn by the 
* Spedniens in milrice are deposited in tUs Sjei-.-ty's !Ma=:u3i. — En. 
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Burman women. Those who are married, wear their hair tied on the 
erown of the head like the men, but the younger ones wear theirs 
tied close to the back of the neck, and fastened with silver pins — both 
married and single wear white muslin turbans. The ornaments ge- 
nerally worn by them are amber ear-rings, silver bracelets, and neck- 
laces of beads, a good deal resembling coral, but of a yellowish color, 
and these are so much prized by them that they sell here for their 
weight in gold.” 

During his stay at Hukong, Captain Hannay was visited by many 
Singphos from the borders of China, from whom he learnt that the 
Sginmaekha river rises in the mountains bounding the plain of Khnnti 
to the north, and is inclosed on the east by the Goulang-sigong moun- 
tains, which they consider the boundary between Burmah and China. 
This river is, on the same authority, pronounced not to be navigable 
even for canoes, and the most satisfactory confirmation is afforded of 
the accounts of Captain Wilcox*. Several smaller streams fall into 
the Sginmaekha from the Shuedoung-gyt hills on the west, and the 
name of Sitting is given to the tract of country through which they 
flow. In this district gold is very plentiful, and it is found, says Cap- 
tain Hannay, “ over the whole tract of mountainous country, above the 
Sginmaekha. The Chinese visit this locality for the purpose of 
procuring the gold, and give in exchange for it, warm clothing, car- 
pets and opium.” 

Of the several routes by which communication is kept up between 
the inhabitants of Hakong and the countries around, the principal 
appear to be, one leading across the Shuedoung-gy{ range to the 
eastern Singphos ; a second, called the Lye-gnep-bhilm road, winds 
round the base of the mountain of that name, and leads in sixteen 
days to Mdnglang, the capital of the Khanti countrv, which was 
visited by Captain Wilcox. 

The most important one, however, with reference to trade, lies 
in a south-east direction from the Hhkong valley, from which the 
district of Kakyo-wainmo is not more than eight days’ march distant. 
By this route the Chinese frequently travel, and it affords a very 
satisfactory proof that intercourse may be held direct with China 
without the necessity of following the circuitous route by Mogaung. 

* Although Captain Wilcox (As. Res. vol. xvii. p. 46.1), relying on the ac- 
counts given by Singphos of this river, appears to have formed rather an exag- 
gerated estimate of its size, his conjectures as to the position of its sources are 
fully verified by the statements made to Captain IIannay, — R. B. P, 
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Among the several races of people inhabiting the valleys through 
■which the principal rivers flow, the Khantis or Khumptis hold a very 
conspicuous rank ; they are represented as a fine, brave, and hardy 
race of men, and are held in great apprehension by the Burmahs, who, 
about three years ago, attempted to raise revenue amongst them : the 
force detached on this duty, however, met with such determined 
resistance, that it was compelled to return, and no subsequent attempt 
has been made on their independence. They are in constant commu- 
nication with the Khuinings, a wild tribe inhabiting the mountains 
to the north and east, from whom they procure .silver and iron. “ The 
former is found in a mine, said to be situated on the i.orthern side of 
the mountains, to the north-east of Khanii.” All the information 
Captain Hannay could obtain led him to suppose that this mine was 
worked by people subject to China, and from the description given, he 
thinks they are Lamas, or people of Thibet. The part of the Chinese 
territories north-east of Khunti is known at Htikong by the name of 
Miingfan*, and the Khantis have no communication with it but through 
the Khuniings. 

From Meingkhwon, Captain Haxnay obtained a view of the hill, 
near which lie the sources of the U'rii river, one of the principal afflu- 
ents of the Ningthi or Khgendvcen it bore south 35° west from 
Meingkhwon, and was about 25 imles distant. It is in the vicinity of 
this spot that the most celebrated mines of serpentine are situated, 
and their position is thus described by Captain Hannay. 

“ A line drawn from Mogaung in a direction of N. 55 W. and another 
from Meingkhwon X. 25 W. will give the position of the serpentine 
mine district. The Chinese frequently proceed to the mines by water 
for two days’ journey up the Mogaung river, to a village called Kam- 
mein, at which place a small stream called Engdau-khyoung, falls into 
the Mogaung river. Flora thence a road leads along the Engdau- 
khyoung to a lake several miles in circumference called Engdau-gyi, 
and to the north of this lake eight or nine miles distant are the ser- 
pentine mines. The tract of country in which the serpentine is found 
extending 18 or 20 miles." There is, however, another more direct 

* In the second volume of Dc Halde’s “ China,” p. .385, the P^re Regis 
thus describes the tribe by whicii this tract of country is inhabited, and its geo- 
graphical site : 

” The most powerful among the Tartar Lamas are those called by the Chinese 
iioongfan. who possess a wide teintory in Tibet, north of hi Kyanij-lii-fu. 
between the rivers Kincha-kyany and Vu-Iyanyho. This country was ceded to 
them by Us.anghey (whom the Manchews made king of Yunan) to engage them 
in his interest.” — R. B. P. 
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route from Kam-mien which runs in a north-westerly direction. The 
whole tract of country is hilly, and several hot and salt springs are 
reported to exist near the Engdan-gyi lake, which is said to cover « hat 
was once the site of a large Shan town called Tumansije. The natives 
affirm that it was destroyed hv an earthquake, and from the description 
given of a hill in the vicinity, the catastrophe may have been produc- 
ed bv the immediate agency of volcanic action. 

On the 21st of March, Captain Hannay visited the amher mines, 
and his description is the first that has ever been given of the locality 
from whence the Burraans obtain this mineral. 

“ We set out at 8 o’clock,” he says, “ in the morning, and re- 
turned at 2 p. M. To the foot of the hills the direction is about 
south 25 west, and the distance three miles, the last mile being 
through a thick grass jungle, after which there is an ascent of one 
hundred feet, wh^re there is a sort of temple, at which the nativ'es, on 
visiting the mines, make offerings to the ngats or spirits. About a 
hundred yards from this place, the marks of pits, where amber had been 
formerly dug for, are visible, but this side of the hill is now deserted, 
and we proceeded three mdes further on to the place where the people 
are now employed in digging, and where the amber is most plentiful. 
The last three miles of our road led through a dense small tree jungle, 
and the pits and holes were so numerous that it was with difficulty 
we got on. The whole tract is a successsion of small hillocks, the 
highest of which rise abruptly to the height of fifty feet, and amongst 
various shrubs which cover these hillocks the tea plant is very plen- 
tiful. The soil throughout is a reddish and yellow colored clay, 
and the earth in those pits, which had been for sometime exposed to 
the air, had a smell of coal tar j whilst in those which had been recently 
opened, the soil had a fine aromatic smell. The pits vary from six 
to fifteen feet in depth, being, generally speaking, three feet square, 
and the soil is so stiff that it does not require propping up.” 

“I have no doubt,” Captain Hannay adds, “that my being 
accompanied by several Burmese officers, caused the people to secrete 
all the good amber th. y had found. For although thev were at w'ork 
in ten pits, I did not see a piece of amber worth having. The people 
employed in digging were a few Siiigphos from the borders of China 
and of this valley. On making inquiry regarding the cause of the 
alleged scarcity of amber, I was told that, want of people to dig for 
it was the principal cause ; but 1 should think the inefficiency of the 
tools they use was the most plausible reason their only implements 
being a bambii sharpened at one end, and a small wooden shovel.” 
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“ The most favorable spots for digging are on such spaces on the 
sides of the small hillocks as are free from jungle, and I am told that 
the deeper the pits are dug, the liner the amber ; and that that kind 
which is of a bright pale yellow, is only got at the depth ui forty feet 
under ground.” 

A few days subsequent to this examination of the amber mines. 
Captain Hannay visited the Numiunuee or Khyendwen, which flows 
through the valley about five miles north of Meingkhteon in this juiit 
of its course ; and at this season of the year the stream, :is might 
have been anticipated, is small, but in the rains Cajitain IIavnay 
estimates that its breadth must be 300 yards from bank to bank, and it 
is navigable throughout the year for large canoes. An island in the 
centre of the bed was covered with the skeletons of large fish, which 
had been destroyed by the poisonous quality of the fallen leaves of 
overhanging trees ; — the natives eat the fish so killed with impunitv. 

After waiting several days at Meincjkhwon, in anticipation of tiie 
return of some messengers who had been sent into Assam, and suf- 
fering extreme inconvenience from the di.fliculty of procuring adequate 
supplies for. the force, the Myo-wiiu began seriously to think of 
returning to Mogavng. All expectation of prosecuting the journey into 
Assam had been re^mqui^hed, and the Dupha Gaum having volunta- 
rily come into the camp, was received by the Burinan governor with 
a civility and di.stinction, extorted by his apprehension of ihe numer- 
ous Siugphos ready to support their redoubtable chieftain, whose 
influence is said to extend to the frontiers of China. On the first of 
April the ceremony w’as performed of swearing in the dirtVrent Tso- 
buas (tributary chiefs) to keep the peace, which is thus desenbed by 
Captain Haknay. 

“ The ceremony commenced by killing a buffaloe, which was ctfected 
with several strokes of a mallet, and the flesh of the animal wa? cut 
up to be cooked for the occasion. Each Tsobua then presented his 
sword and spear to the spirits of the three brother Tso'mas of Mo- 
gaung, who are supposed to accompany the governor of the above 
named place, and to inhabit three small huts which are erected on 
the edge of the camp. Offerings of rice, meat, &c. were made to these 
ngats or spirits, and on this being done, each person concerned in taking 
the oath received a small portion of rice in his hand ; and in a kneel- 
ing posture, with his hand.s clasped above his In ad, ht ard the o.iths 
read both in the Shan and Burmese laniruages. -.Vfter this, the I'.iper 
on which the oaths were written was burned to asiie?. jui,i mi\,_d with 
water, when a cup full of the mixture was given to each of tlie Taubuas. 
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to drink, who, before doing so, repeated an assurance that they would 
keep the oath, and the ceremony was concluded by the chiefs all sitting 
down together and eating out of the same dish.” The chieftains to 
whom this oath of forbearance was administered were the Thogyee of 
Meingkhwon, a Shan — the Uupha Gaum, a Tesan Singpho — the Pan- 
wah Tsobua, a Lnphaee Singpho — the Situngyen Gaum, and Weng- 
keng-moung, Mirip Singphos — and Tare-poung-noung, a Tesan Sing- 
pho, — all of whom, by this act, virtually acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Burman authorities, and their own subjection to the king- 
dom of Ava. 

Tile new governor having succeeded by threats and the practice of 
every art of extortion, in raising as large a sum as it was possible to 
collect from the inhabitants of the valley and surrounding hills, an- 
nounced his intention of returning to Mogaung ; and on the 5th of 
April no intelligence having been received from Assam, Captain 
Hannay left Meingkhwon. on his return to Ava, with a very favorable 
impression of the Singplios he had seen, who appear to possess great 
capabilities of improvement, and whose worst qualities are represented 
as the natural result of the oppressive system of government under 
which they live. One of their chieftains in conversation with Cap- 
tain Hannay furnished a clue to the estimation in which they held 
the paramount authorities around them by the following remark. 
“ The British,” he said, “ are honourable, and so are the Chinese. 
Among the Burmans you might possibly find one in a hundred, who, 
if well paid, would do justice to those under him. The Shans of 
Mogaung" he added “ are the dogs of the Burmans, and the Assamese 
are worse than either, being the most dangerous back-biting race in 
existence.” 

On the 12th of April, Captain Hannay reached A/o^aany, and some 
boats arriving shortly afterwards from the serpentine mines, he 
availed himself of so favorable an opportunity of acquiring some 
additional information regarding that interesting locality. He found 
the boats laden with masses of the stone so large, as to require three 
men to lift them. The owners of the boats wmre respectable Chinese 
Mueahnans, who were extremely civil, and readily answered all the 
questions put to them by Captain Hannay, who learnt ” that, al- 
though the greater number of Chinese come by the route of Santa 
and Tali, still they are onlv the poorer classes who do so ; the weal- 
thier people come by Bamo, which is both the safest and the best 
route. The total number of Chinese and Chinese Shans who have 
this year visited the mines is 4&0.” 
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“ I have ma'le every inquiry,” adds Captain IIannav, “ regarding 
the duties levied on these people, both on their arrival here and on 
their purchasing the serpentine, and I am inclined to think that there 
is not much regularity in the taxes, a great deal depending on the 
value of the presents made to the head-man. Formerlv, the Chinese 
were not allowed to <jfo to the mines, hut 1 understand the following is 
now the system carried on in this business. 

” At particular seasons of the vear, there are about 1000 men em- 
ployed in digging for serpentine ; tiicy are Rurmahs, Siians, Chineso- 
Shans, and Singphos. These people each pay a qu, liter of a tical a 
month, for being allowed to dig at the mines, and the produce of their 
labour is considered their own. 

“ The Chinese who come for the serpentine, on their .arrival at 
Mogaung, each pay a tax of from l^to 2^ ticals of silver, for permi — 
sion to proceed to the mines, and 1,] ticals a month dining tlieir 
stay there. Another duty is levied on the Inats or pnni 's employed 
in carrying away the Serpentine, but this tax var.cs according to 
circumstances ; and on the return of the Chinese to Mogui'iiq, the ser- 
pentine is appraised and a tax of 10 jier cent, taken on its value. Tiio 
last duty levied is a quarter of a tical from everv iiulividinl, on ids 
arrival at the village of Tiigo. aiul there the Chinese deliver up all 
the certificates they liave had, graiitiiig them p'rraission to proceed 
to the mines.” 

On the 9th of April, no int-lligence having been received of the 
messengers sent into rtsson, Captain H.vnx.vv determined to return 
to Ava, and, embarking on a small boat, he reai hed Rimo in eight 
days, and arrived at Ava on the Ist of Mav. The time occupied in 
returning from iMcingkhu'i n to Am wa® onlv oiuh* en davs, wiiilo 
the journey to that frontier post was not eo.nph’tcd in !c" tli.in fortv- 
six of actual travellin r, — a verv -tr.king prnoi of the extreme didiciillv 
of estimating the di't.in’C between remote points, bv the nuniber of 
days occupied in piis-ing from one to the other, unless tlie circum- 
stances under which tin- journey was made are luriiculariv di scribed- 
That portion of tlic mute between Mringhh'co'i and Beesa in Iss'iin, 
which Captain H.vnnav was prevented visiting, will probably in a 
short time be as well known as the territorv he has alre.adv so suc- 
cesstully explored, and the rcsean lu-s lu which lie is now eng.aged, 
extending from Beesa in Assam to Mringkha'on m ttie Hnkong vallev, 
will complete the examination of a line of country nof surpas-.'.-l in 
interest by any, winch our exisliog relations with the eiupirc of 
Ai'u have afiordeJ Us an opportunitv of va-itiug. 11!^ Liinmi -. have 
2 o 
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filled the void necessarih' left in the researches of Wilcox, Burlton, 
and Bedford, and have greatly contributed to dispel the doubt and 
uncertainty, which they had not the opportunity of removing. 
While the officers of the Bengal Presidency have been thus success- 
fully engaged in geographical inquiries on the north of Ava, the 
south and western districts have been explored with equal zeal and 
intelligence by those of the Madras Presidency ; and the spirit of 
honorable competition, which has already stimulated the researches 
of Drs. Richardson and Bavfield, and Lieutenant Macleod, with 
such marked advantasre, bids fair, in a comparatively short time, to 
render the whole empire of Ava better known than the most san- 
guine could have ventured to anticipate. Did the results of such 
journies and investigations tend only to an increase of our geogra- 
phical knowledge, they would even then be most valuable ; but to 
suppose that the consequences of this intercourse between intelligence 
and ignorance are so limited, is to take a most inadequate view of the 
subject : the confidence inspired by the visits and conduct of a single 
individual*, has already opened a communication between Yunan and 
Maulmein, and the caravans of CAina have commenced their annual 
visits to the British settlements on the coast : the journey of Captain 
Hannay will in all probability lead to a similar result between 
Assam and the northern districts of Yunan ; and the time mav not be 
very distant, when British merci.ants located at Bamo, will, by their 
superior energy and resources, extend its now restricted trade to sur- 
rounding countries, and pave the way for ameliorating the condition 
and enlightening the ignorance of their numerous inhabitants. 


11 . — Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions. By Jas. Prinsep, Sec. SfC. 

[Continued from page 223.] 

The subject selected for this month’s illustration is a slab of dark 
stone, marked No. 6 in the Society’s museum. Nothing is there re- 
corded of its origin; but the character in which it is cut, (as may be 
seen by the lithographed specimen in PI. XVII.) is the same as that 
published in February (PI. \TI.) from a similar stone of a somewhat 
smaller size ; and which publication has led, in rather a singular 
manner, to the discovery of the source whence both were derived. 

Lieut. Kittoe, as I have before mentioned, was lately requested on 
the part of the Society to re-examine the inscription on the Khandgiri 
* Dr. Richardson of Madras. — R. B. P. 
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rock, published in Stirling’s memoir on Cuttack (As. Res. XV.) In 
doing this, he came most unexpectedly upon a number of highly curi- 
ous ancient temples and inscriptions, of which he hastened to make 
drawings and facsimiles. He found himself impeded and foiled by 
the brahmans of the spot, wl>o even went so far as to abstract one of 
the copies which had cost him the most labour. Upon seeking the 
cause of so unusual a want of courtesy, the priests told him how 
their images and relics had been carried olF bv former antiquaries, 
and pointed out whence the commemorative slab had been actually 
cut out from the temples of Aaanda Bdsu deva at Bhubaneswar by a 
late Colonel Sahib. The dimensions of the slab and the subject 
of invocation tallied so exactly with the inscription translated by 
Captain Marshall, that Lieut. Kittoe wrote to me on the subject, 
and on referring to the list of donations at the end of the ele- 
venth volume of Researches, I find General Stewart set down as 
the donor of “ two slabs with inscriptions from Bhubaneswar in 
Orissa.” 

There was nothing in the first of the two whence we could guess its 
locality ; the person noted as the founder of the temple being a pri- 
vate individual, named Bhatta Sri' Bhava-deva ; but in the slab, now 
confidently conjectured to be its companion, we have a raja’s name 
and ancestry which ought to afford a better clue. 

This king appears in the 13th verse as Anitanka Bhima, the 
brother of “ an excellent man” who had come to the throne through 
marriage with Scrama', the daughter of Ahirama, whose parentage 
is nameless, and recorded only as “ the ornament of their race.” 

On referring to Stirling’s catalogue of the princes of Orissa*, 
we find this verv person, under the name of Asasga Bhim Deo, 
ascending the Gcijapati throne, out of the direct line, in 1174 A. D. 
He was one of the most illustrious princes of the Gangavansa line, 
the Firoz of his day, for the number and variety of the public works 
he erected. “ Having unfortunately incurred the guilt of killing a 
brahman, motives of superstition prompted him to construct nume- 
rous temples as an expiation for his offence and probably this of 
Bhubanestcara was one of them. The date of raja Ananga Bhima also 
agrees closely with what was assumed from the style of the alphabet, 
and the “Sara vat S2” of the Basu-deva slab. It will hence become 
a question, whether these figures are, in all cases, to be referred to a 
Cuttack era, or whether the same Deva-Nagari alphabet was in use 

• See Useful Tables, page 113 ; or As, Res. Xt . 209. 

2 o 2 
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from Shekavati* to Benares, Diaajpur, and Orissa, in the 12th centary, 
while each prince had then an era of his own. 

The writer, Udayan'a, whose poetic style is more than usually 
florid and inflated, is, I am told hv the pandit-^, an author of a work 
on logic entitled the kusamdnjuli, which i:- in much repute 

in the schools. We have a copy in the Society's library. 

I am once more indebted to the Reverend Mr. ^.viks for under- 
taking the translation of this \cry lengthy dociinient. It was 
previously tianscrihed without diflicnlty by the Society’s pandit. 
The only letter which was len.arkcd as unusual in form, is the X 
of llfjr, at the end of t!;e fonith Hue of the lithograph. It bears a 
strong resf mblanrc to the corre.sponding letter of the Amarnvati and 
more sontliern alphabets. 

I cannot conclude these preliminary remarks without animadverting 
upon the ruthless spoliation which is often cat t ied on by soidisant 
antiquaries, to the direct perversion of the true object of research — ■ 
the preservation of ancient monuments, and tiicir employment to 
elucidate the history of the country. The facts told by these two 
Bhubaneswara stones were utterly unintelligible, until accident pointed 
out whence they had come — and the local historv of the temples was 
or would have been equally lost in another generation. It is to be 
hoped therefore that the Asiatic Society will hasten to restore them 
to their former positions. Such an act will contribute tenfold to the 
true objects of our institution by the confidence it will inspire in the 
minds of the people who now watch our e.xplorers with jealousy, and 
witlihold valuable information, lest it should only yield to fresh acts of 
plunder and demolitionf. 


Transcript in modern Deva-Kdnari'. 

ftOTSI 1 f^cTiX 

II II 

• Ste fhv llnrst,a inscription, in nearly the same character, Vol. IV. .Ifil. 
t S.uce ;1 j- abo^c. I am happy to perceive that the Society has de- 

termined on the immediate reftitution of the two slabs tiirough Lieut. Kittoe, 
who has ..ecn leijues.ed ta e.vplaiu that their removal vas the act of an indi- 
vidual, aeJ^wouM never have had their sanction, unless they had been assured 

.L., goiD^ to Ji,cay, or held tc no estimation where they 

Wf 
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Translation by the Rev. \Vm. Yates. 

1. Salutation to Shiva. The row of skulls (on Ka'u') are dancing over 
Shiva*, being made alive by the stream of nectar flowing from the bright 
flame of the eye in his shining forehead. Seeing this, the moon thinking 
one Rahu had become many, took refuge in the fortress of Gangi amidst 
the wood of Shiva’s thick hair : may that moon preserve you. 

2. ‘• 'Who is this that from the pride of the eye in his forehead 
subdues all the world?” May that Gautama, the chief of sages, who in 
thus addressing Shiva with detraction, transferred the brightness of his 
eye into his own foot, live for ever. 

3. The prince of his family was the ornament of the world which is 
the birth-place of all, revered by the learned, the seat of virtue, and glori- 
ous as the mountain that churned the mighty ocean. He was glorious : 
the whole earth was overspread with the creeper of his fame, and he was 
the eradicator of the white lily of his enemies’ glory, which was withered 
by his powerful rays. 

4. He was the ornament of all his race ; by him the boisterous host of 
all opposers was defeated. Hence he outshone the moon, and laid the 
beautiful spreading creeper of his jasmine-like fame prostrate in the 
dust. He was the first and chief of all. 

5. From this source of virtue sprung Ahibama, worthy of praise, the 
possessor of ethical skill, who by his unbounded glory was like the moun- 
tain on which the full moon rises. When he exerted himself in the virtue 
of liberality, the triumphant banners. of his pure and shining honor were 
resplendent before the palaces of the three worlds. 

6. From Ahirasia were born two individuals, a son and a daughter, 

like the moon and Lakshmi' from the sea, and they were fitly named 
SwAPNESWABA and Subama'. The one, as an ornament of the world, was 
the possessor of all virtues ; and the other, as the destroyer of the disease 
poverty, was like the goddess of wealth. * 

7. He became the glory of his race, and, like Shiva, distinguished by 
endless good qualities. His lotus-like feet rested on a footstool enlight- 
ened by gems in the crowns of prostrate kings. 

8. When the disk of the glorious sun was shining on the sea of dust 
excited by the hoofs of his galloping steeds, and setting to opposing kings, 
then fortune accompanied with companions from all sides, and adorned 
with the pearls of elephants slain, met him in the midst of the field of 
battle according to appointment. 

9. “ Ho ! ye young and aged, shall famine ever come to you ? am 1 
prepared to offer sacrifice only for the gratification of the eaters of flesh ? ’ 
Hearing these his words, the evil spirits around filled all their granaries 
with the flesh of enemies slain in battle. 

* Shiv.a is here supposed to be prostrate and Ka'li' standing ou hia briast. 
He has three eyes, on* in his forehead with the crescent of the moon. 
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10. From him who resembled Indha, was born a g-enerous son possess- 
ed of an arm strong enough to sustain the weight of universal government. 
This glorious monarch, Sri' Rajaraja, then governed the world. 

11. The servants of Inoba were all confused, one laying hold on the 
tail and another on the prohoscis, were dragging on shore his elephant, 
which, while sporting in the water, had fallen into the mud that had been 
collected in the heavenly river from the abundant dust raised by the hoofs 
of the spirited steeds of this king. 

12. If so many enemies had not indeed been constantly killed in battle 
by this king hating an arm like Vishni:, then, in this iron age, in which 
wickedness so much abound-, how could Brahma' have formed so many 
gods* .i” 

13. Subama', which is another word for the goddess Rama' or Lakshmi, 
and who was also called .‘\ntahpura-scndari', was the glory of all jewels. 
She, assimilating quickly with the excellent man whom she married, gave 
away mountains of gold, and became renowned, and the sole envy of 
kings. 

14. This distingui'hed king, after enjoying for a long period all the 
pleasures of the Kali-tugaor iron age, and becoming old, anointed to the 
kingly office, his younger brother Anivanka-Bhi'ma, at whose feet other 
kings bowed. 

15. This ANiTANKA.Bni.MA was a renowned monarch, a famous emper- 
or. the supreme ruler over oppoiing kings, who yet did not seize ujion their 
wives. This moon of men, with strength like Inhra’s, having obtained 
the sea-girt circle of the earth, soon made it like the circular discus held 
in his hand. 

16. Oh, .AN.tNTAf, what say you } The great weight sustained by the 
tortoise you know is insignificant, but the weight sustained by the glory 
of the king of the three Kalingas I know not. Hear this! When this 
king delights to go forth Jto victory, half the earth rises to heaven in the 
form of dust excited by the strokes of the hoofs of his fleet steeds. 

17. Fortune herself springing from the sea of contest, holding in her 
hand a sword bright as the king of serpents, and desiring the love of many, 
like the faithle.ss woman produced by the mountain Mandara, remains 
coiistautlv with this renowned king: the proof of which is furnished in 
this, that the moon of his fame is still always shiningj;. 

18. Like the famous Swapxkswara, he went forth to complete the 
conquest of the wiuld, and was himself alone greater than the complete 
armies of the king's descended from Ga.nga' with all their bright weapons. 

* It is supposed that tho«e who die in Irnttle are «aied : in these words, the 
doctrine of A] otheo-i-, as htiieved b> the Greeks and Romans, is distinctly avowed. 

t .iminhi i- the serpent on whose head the earth is supposed te rest : he sup- 
ports the tortoise that hears tiie earth. 

X The moon and LnkshnU or fortune are supposed to have been produced by the 
gods at the churning of the ocean, aud to h.ave a comic i origin and end. 
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He was the divine treasury of justice, and formed a new ocean hv the 
blood flowing from the foes slain by his bright arms. 

19. He was the lord of ia/iwAmt* / the oppospr of / thebeloved 
friend of the lierdsmen ; the never-failing one in all his undertakings ; the 
Vkhwuksena by whom the deluged world was raised ; and the real Fhfu 
wumbhara by bis virtuous deeds in life. 

20. Tlie earth, the mother of all creatures, was nourished by the 
streams of his benevolence, and enriched with abundance of corn and 
wealth. 

21. If bis fame is bright as the necklace -like river Mandakini, where 
united with the breast of the Knildsn and llwidhiyfi mountains, then where 
is Shiva, ascending to the top of the Chatidrn-shikham mountain, if he 
does not remove the stains from that moon, whose smiling face is bright 
with light as the white jasmine or froth of the ocean i 

22. This other great mountain Kailasa, abounding with pure nectar, 
w.us made a palace by Shiva’s expending the wealth of this iNDRA.like 
king, whose feet were rendered glorious by the rainbow, or reflection of 
the rays from the gems on the heads of the obedient Surs and Asurs. 

23. Sttmeru, with the residence of the gods, was injured by the hoofs 
of this king's horses, also the eastern mountains, and the western peaks 
were touched by Furutnf : so the venerable Shiva, seeking after fresh 
places, and having no settled temple, at last gained, with the king of 
Lantcd, this unparalleled mountainous habitation. 

24. By this victorious one inclosures were formed so high as to ob- 
struct by their elevation the movements of the clouds. And here virtue 
by Shiva’s interposition, for fear of the aggression of the sea of wicked- 
ness, took refuge. 

25. The women, the glance of whose eyes was all-subduing as a mnn. 
tra, and the motion of whose feet made the three worlds motionless ; and 
whose lamp or light was foimed by their bracelets and jewels when they 
began to dance— these deer-eyed ones were given iiy this king to Shiva. 

26. By him a garden wa-made like Ixhua’s, shining bright with the 
farina from the fnll-lduwn flowers, and constantly watered by the distiila- 
tion of the juice of fl niers, as by the sportive engine of K a',wai)I.va 

27. The stai-like nmrks on the heads of the elephants that are furious 
in the spring, aie nothing more than the dice spots of the sly Ka'madeva 
set in crystal. There the wiiite is made triumphant by the bumming 
bees corered with farin.i from the scattered flowers, which are the pearls 
of the necklace of the wood. 

* This and the following are metaphors : the meaning is, that he was like the 
persons mentioned. 

f Viniiiii means the western linrigon, and also spirituous liijuor, by the touch of 
which a person or thing is detiled. 

J Cupid. 
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28. Bjr this kind king an immense pond was cut near bis Iwnsjt.like 
palace. It was in siae like the sea; its water was clearer than the antupk 
sal sky, more purifying than the waters of the Ganges, mmre deep.^RK 
the of ike profound casuist, more cold than the rays of thd nioe^,^ 
and more delicious to the taste than nectar. 

29. By this victorious one an open temple was built, and it warthe 
delight of the eyes ; the moon-light of the white lily, the mind ; the splen. 
did workshop of the celestial artist Vishwakabha, the beautiful fort of 
those afraid of being seized by beat, and the way of him who covets famth 

30. Houses with water were on every road, tanks in every city, 

full and splendid in every temple, sh^s for reading the Vedas, &c. ip 
every direction, the ornaments of the brihman cities. Sacrifices tee and 
bridges were conspicuous in ali directions. - . 

31. By him was given with pleasure to the preserving brahmiu$B,-'for 
residence, a city of Brabita', one nearly equal of Vbishaspati, and one of 
Shiva, and one of the venerable Vishnu. There the serpent wickedness 
was withered by the crackling smoke, the sign of sacrifices commenced. 

32. The famous Sananpaka, the most venerable of brahmans, remained 
near this palace. This chief of teachers was in appearance like VisBinr, 
and differed nothing from him. 

33. The poet ITdayana, by the king’s command, wrote this (eulogy) 
which resembles a fine woman, always charming in the motions of be^ 
handsome feet, with harmonious sounds in her throat, adorned with oma. 
ments, and coming with pleasure to my resting place. 

34. As long as the moon and its rays, the earth and its supporter, the 
lotus and Lakshmi, Gangi, and the supporter of Himilapa, the sea and ita 
waves, words and their meaning, abide together in the world, so long the 
palace and fame of this king will ever shine through the. three Worlds. 

35. SAcHABfDRA.i)HABAi.A, the SOB of Ohavaba-phiva, wrpte thjs ex- 

cellent inscription on a slab in jewel-like letters over tha door'vof tiiis 
iBBBA-like king. ' , , 

36. The best artist engraved these well arranged words, which resem. 
hie pearls, on a stone-slab. 


III. — Specimens of Hindu Coins descended from the Parthian tppe^, and 
of the Ancient Coins of Ceylon. By 3xmts.s Pnmeav, Sec. As. Soe. 


Among the coins extracted from the Manikyala tope were two that 
excited more than ordinary curiosity from their having marginal in- 
scriptions in Sanscrit characters around a device in all other respect 
of the Sassanian type. The inscription (which will be found in Plate 
XXI. of vol. III. also p. 439) bafided all attempts to decypher it. 
The p^ietitipn of the word Sri left little doubt of ita language being 
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Sanscrit, but neither with the aid of modern nor ancient alphabets 
could the sentence be made out. The individual letters seemed to be 

Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me by Kbra'mat 
Ali, another instance of the mixture of legends was discovered (Vol. 
III. PI. XXV. p. 439) ; and here the name was clearly Sri 

Vasudeva, either denoting the god Krishna, or the Indian monarch 
of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mr. Masson’s last 
memoir containing one or two coins of the same class, led to a fresh 
scrutiny of our respective cabinets, whence with Capt. Cunningham’s 
aid I have now assembled a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian speci- 
mens, for inspection at least, though it will be difficult to say much 
about them. 

The distinctive characters of the Sassanian or Parthian coins are, 
the fire-altar reverse, the peculiar head-dress of the king with flowing 
fillets, — sometimes the latter attached to the shoulders,_^ — and a legend 
in the Pehlevi character. There is, however, as Mr. Masson has 
pointed out in a memoir published in this Journal*, a marked 
difierence between our coins, (called by Ton “ of a Parthian dynasty 
unknown to history,”) and the genuine series of Persia proper. 

Sassanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are never found at 
Beghram, according to Masson, although they are brought for sale in 
abundance to the bazar of Cdbiil. Two exceptions, however, are 
noted, — one, an extensive series of small copper coins having a 
crowned head on the obverse, with a name in the same character as 
that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek of the dete- 
riorated Nanorao group — the commonest inscription can be exactly 
represented by the English type poaopo- One of this group, sup- 
posed by Mr. Masson to bear the Bamidn name, was depicted in his 
note on the antiquities of that place in Vol. V. On the reverse of 
all these is the fire-altar without supporters, “ demonstrating, at least,” 
as Mr. Masson writes, “ that they were adorers of Mithra ; while 
from the numbers in which these coins occur at Beghram, it may be 
further inferred that they were current there, and that the sovereigns 
they commemorate ruled there : although the diflSculty then presents 
itself to determine at what period to introduce their sway, with the 
mass of Greek and Indo-Scythic coins before us. 'The coins them- 
selves, however numerous, may be reduced into three series with 
reference to the nature of the head-dress. 'The first class bearing a 
helmet, the second a crown with a ball above it, and the third a 
* Note on the Bdmian antiquities, vol. V. p. 711. 
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tripartite crown surmounted by an arch of jewels.” All these head- 
dresses, it must be remarked, are met with in the regular Sassanians 
of Persia, and it m.iv therefore be possible that they were but a 
pi’OMncial coinage of the same dynasty. It was under this impres- 
sion that I omitted to engrave the figures of these coins, reserving them 
for a Sassanuin series, — although some of them would have served 
rem.arlvabiy well as the pp-ecursors or prototypes of the copper coins 
about to be described ia Plate XV. 

The second exception noted by our countiyraan at Cdbvl is the 
Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3, 5 and 6, of Plate XIV. “ Tlie strongly 
marked Indian featuri s of the busts, and their plentiful occurrence at 
Jie(jhr(:m, ei|'tciallv of their copper money, prove these princes to 
have r iled here. The heads are remarkable for the hulls’ (or buffaloes’) 
skulls around them, — some having four or five of these ornaments, 
but in general one only surmounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar 
and unknown ,tvpe. 'I'he reverse is distinguished by the wheel over 
the heads of the .altar defeuders.” A great many of the type X'd. 5 
were extracted from the principal tope of Hidduh n.-ar Jelaldbud. 
(See Vol. V. p. 28.) 

Air. AIasso.n’ (J. A. S Vol. V. 711) refers them to the Kidnidn 
dynasty of Persian historians, to wliom he would also attribute the 
antiquities. He cannot of course here allude to the early 
branch, which includes Cyuus, Cambvses and D.aril's HysTapks, for 
it is vei've vident that the coims before us cannot equal, much less 
surpa-s, in antiquity tlie celebrated dark archers of Spartan notoriety. 
He must rather speak of their far descendants, to whom the present 
iiuhpendent chiefs of Seistan still proudly trace their origin. This 
rac 2 under the name of Tajik claims proprietary right to the soil. 
thou.Hi eiicroac'ued upon by the Afghans on all sides, and at Bamidn they 
are found inhabiting the very caves and temples constructed by their 
infidel progenitors. 

As to the probable date of these coins then, little more can be conjec- 
tured than that they were contemporaneous with the Sassanian dvnasty 
in Persia, viz. between the third and sixth centuries. Their frequent 
discovery in the Panjnh topes, accompanied with the Indo-Scythics 
having Greek legends, should give them a claim to the earlier period ; 
but as far as the fiic-worship is concerned, we learn from Price’s 
Muhammadan history, that “ as late ns the reign of Masal’b, son of 
Sultan Mah.uc'd of Ghizni (A. D. 10.04), a race, supposed to be the 
temnant of the ancient Per.-ian stock, submitted to his arms,” who had 
doubtless maiutained their national faith to that time unchanged. 
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The intimate relation between the worshippers of Mithra and 
the followers of the Vedas, is established bv the affinity of the 
language in which the boohs of Zoroaster are recorded, with tlie 
Sanskrit. The learned restorer of this ancient text indeed cites Mime 
reasons for giving priority to the Zend as a language, and he 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities of the 
Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot refrain in this place 
from noticing, in allusion to Mr. Masson’s location of the Katanians, 
a passage in M. Burnocf's most elaborate Commentaire sur U Yanxa, 
just received from Paris, hearing upon this point, and hading to 
the unexpected conclusion that the Kaianians of Persia and the Sur- 
pavansas of India, are the same, or have a common oiigin. The 
word kai prefered to so many names (as Kuiumars, Kaikohad, Kai- 
kaous, Kaikhosru, &c.) having the same .‘■ignification as the Sanslrit 
kavi, “ the Sun.” Against such a hypothesis, however, M. 

Burnouf confesses that the Ciz/Vro/i translator of the Yunin, N'vuio- 
siNGHA, renders the word l lai, simply by the Sanscrit equivalent 
for •* king.” I give the jia-siige at length, as of fiist unpuitunce m 
a discussion on a mixeil ludo-Sassanian coinage. 

” Je n’ai pu, jusq’a present, detoi miner si les K.i'ianiens ou les rois 
dont le nom est piccede de At (en Zend kavi) ^ont les rois s-oleil ou ties 
rois descendant da soteil; eu d’autres termes, si U titre de soled a el e joint 
au nom de chacun de ces rois, uniquement pour iiu’.iqutiTa splendure 
de leur puissance, ou hien si le chef de cette dyuastie apassd pour de- 
scendre du soltil, et s’il a laisse ce titre a sts successeurs, comme cela 
a eu lieu dans i’ Iiide pour les Suryavanra. Je ne veux pas ajuuterune 
hypothese etymologiquc aux traditions fabulcu.ses dont les Pdi'.'Cs out 
mele I’histoire de ccs rois; mais il serait interessant de r^trouver la 
ferine Zende du nom du premier des Kaianiens, de Kobdi nom 

dans lequel on decouvrirait peut-etre le mot kavi fnom. kavd et kava), 
soleil. Si hoid'l pouvait siguitier “ le soled” ou “ fils du soleii,” ia 
question que nous posions tout a I’heure serait re.^oluo, et les autres 
Kaianiens n’auraieiit re^u le titre de kavi (Ac) que parce que la tradition 
les regardait comme issus d’un fils du soleil, Je remarquerai encore, 
sans attacher tontefois beaucoup d’ importance a ce rapprochement, 
qu'ou trouve dans I’histoire heroique de ITnde plusiems rois du nom 
de kavi, et notamment un fils de Friyavrata, roi d’ Antarvedi. J1a.mii,- 
ToN dans 1’ index de ses Genealogies of the Hindus citd quatre person- 
nagts de ce nora, sans parler de deux autres rois, dans le nom 
desquels figure ce meme titre de kavi*. Enfin M. Roskn a cite un 

* Gen. Hindus, page 77 , on trouve dans le Uik et daas le Yaojourvei.a, un rui 
nomme Cavasha, ;CoLEBaooKE, .\.s. Res. VIU. h'jy ,) et ce qui peut lane ptuaer 
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vers extrait d’un hymne du Rigvdda, dans lequel les mots vigdm 
Mvim, voisins du composd vigpatim, doivent peut-dtre se traduire 
plutot par Tiominum regem que par agricolarum vatem.” — \^Commen- 
taire stir le Yacna, chapitre J. p. 455.] 

I now proceed to particularize the coins inserted in my plate. 

Indo-Sassanian Coins, Plate XIV. 

Fig. i, a silver coin in my cabinet of an unique type: — Obverse 
the prince on horse-back, head disproportionate in dimensions. On 
the horse’s neck is a flower vase*, which is probably supported by the 
man’s left arm ; on the margin are some indistinct Pehlevi characters 
and on the field a monogram, resembling the Nagari letter Sf. The 
device on the reverse is nearly obliterated. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, also unique : it escaped my detection among 
a number of old Bokhara Musalraan coins, or it should have appeared 
along with the bull and horseman or Rajput series of December, 1835. 
It seems to link this curious outline group with the full-faced Sassa- 
nians of Vasudeva, &c. ; for on the border of the obverse are Pehlevi 
letters. The features of the supposed face are barely admissible as 
such even on the lowest estimate of native art. The horse on the 
reverse is more palpable, but it seems more like a ioghreh or flourish 
of Persian letters, than ever. It is also reversed in position, and has 
no Nagari legend. 

The coins of this genus, although we have found them connected 
with Delhi sovereigns and Malwa rajas at one end of the series, 
evidently reach at the other to the brahmanical rulers of the Panjab, 
and probably Cdbul. They are procured much more abundantly 
at the latter place (and on the site of Taxita according to M. Court) 
than in any part of India. Some of them exhibit on their reverse 
the style of Arabic now known to belong to the Ghaznavi Sultans, 
while others agree rather with the Ghori type, and contain known 
names of that dynasty. 

Fig. 3, a silver coin in my cabinet, K. A. Several of the same 
nature are depicted by AIasson as noticed above. 'The execution is 
very bold and the preservation equally good. A double blow has, 
however, confused the impression on the reverse. 

The head-dress or helmet is surmounted by the head of a buf- 
falo, in imitation perhaps of Mena.vdkr’s elephant trophy. The 
two wings common on the Sassanian cap are still preserved. The 

a quelque monarque Bac/rien, e’est que ce Kataeha est pfire de Tura, doot le 
uom rappeile le Touran. MaU je ne crois pas, pour cela, que Kavacha puisse 
^tre ideatifid avec le mot Zend et Sansrru hart. 

* Perhaps the Kdmaeumbha or vase of abuadaure, of Tod. Ann. Raj. I. 603. 
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prince wears a profusiori of pearls and handsome earrings. In 
front of his face is a legend in an unknown character, which can, hurv- 
ever, be almost exactly represented by Nagaii numerals, thus : 
? IB o ^ 00 None of the pure Pehlevi is to be seen on either face, 
but on the shoulder in the corner is something like a Nagari M, which 
is probably an m, not a The fire-altar of the reverse is remarkable 
from the two wheels or cfigki'as over the officiating priests. We shall 
see more of these again tts we descend. 

Fig. 4. is a silver coi't in h)r. Swiney’s possession : it is of inferior 
workmanship, the feati'ros heginiiing to he cut in outline. A dimi- 
nutive figure (female) in front of the face holds a fiower or cornuco. 
pia : — ^jubt above can fit: discerned two small San.skrit letters if £. prati 
or pratd . . . which suflico to ally the coin with our present group. 

The two succeeding figures are from Masson’s drawings, some of 
which have already appeared in lithography. Fig. 5 represents rather 
a numerous class of the ^'uue type as fig. 3. The letter of the legend 
is sometimes omitted, ai'd the oc becomes a ; hut ^-ithout examining 
the coins themselves, it W'uuld be unsafe to argue on such differences. 
No. 4 represents a variation of the monogram, it may be an old 
form of xt 

Fi(j. C, is an iutercsti'^S' coin, similar to my Vasudeva, and the Mani- 
kyala coins in some res|’®ets, but hardly so far advanced towards Hin- 
duism, inasmuch as tin’ fire-altar is retained, and the full marginal 
legend on both sides i'^ 'n the unknown character, while the Nagart 
occupies only a secondary place on the fit-id. This name, too, is, as it 
stands in Masson’s dra"‘‘ng, wholly uncertain, with e.xception of the 
initial Sri Vn.. . It may be 

We now arrive at a of coins of considerable interest ns well 
to the history of India, as to the scienc-e of immismatics : for the gra- 
dual manner in whicli the nature of their device has been developed 
is as much a matter of ci'ciusity, a- the un-rxp-ectod conclusion to which 
they lead respecting the 'nuiiedi.ite prevalence ol the same Sassanian 
(or ignicolist) rule iii 1. Pl>cr India, while tiie iureguing coin.s only 
prove the mixture ot IJtudmsm with the religion of Jiactria. 

Colonel Tod has rrpcuted an oh-erv.ition of Dr. Clarke the 
traveller, that “by a proper attentmn to t’nc vestiges ol ancient 
superstition, we are son'Ctiiues enabled to refer a vvhole people to their 
original ancestors, with us nii'.e'n, if ti!,t more certainty, tlian bv 
observatiaii"- made iij,.’-! thjir iai.tr--n'-c, hfco.- Itie --i, i-tt 
is engrafted upem the sttmk, l.nt ttiu l.incnace is li-ibie t-- e'; ni; 

In .some re^i'Ce-i- the I'oiisiis.j of thi- -p-.-i-i m 'voald e bet 
2 u 
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suited to the circumstances of India, where we have long had irre- 
fragable proof of the alternate predominance of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanicril faith among people using the same language ; and now 
we are obtaining equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive spread of this 
worship in the noi th-west is supported by the traditionary origin of 
the Agnicula or fire-worshipping races, whence were derived some of 
the principal families of the Rajputs. — Indeed, some have imagined 
the whole of the Stirya-vansi's. or sun- descended, to have been of 
Mithraic origin, and the Indu-vansis to have been essentially Bud- 
dhists*. Numismatology w'ill gradually throw light upon all these 
speculations, but at present all we can attempt to elucidate is the 
important fact of another large series of Hindu coins, (namely, that 
bearing the legend ’ift Srimad udi varuha,) having directly 

emanated from a Sassanian source. I say another, because the Saurash- 
tra coins, and the Chauka-dukas their descendants, have been already 
pro\-ed to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for their reverse. The sects 
of the Surtja-panthis, and the Mors who are known as fire-worshippers 
at Benares, have not perhaps received the attention they merit from 
the antiquarian ; — but even now the solar worship has a predomi- 
nance in the Hindu pantheon of most of the Mdrwdr principalities. 
Colonel Tod thus describes the observances sacred to this luminary 
at Udayapur (the city of the rising sun) ; — “ The sun has here univer- 
sal precedence; his portal (Siirya-pol) is the chief entrance to the city; 
his name gives dignity to the chief apartment or hall (Surya-mahalj of 
the palace ; and from the balcony of the sun (Surya-gokra) the 
descendant of Ra.ma shews himself in the dark monsoon as the sun’s 
representative. A Iiuge painted sun of gypsum in high relief with 
gilded rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is the throne. 
As already mentioned, the sacred standard bears his image, as does 
that Scvtliic part of the regalia called the changi, a disc of black felt 
or ostrich feathers, with a plate of gold to represent the sun in its 
centre, borne upon a pole. The royal parasol is termed kirnia, in 
allusion to its sliape like a ray (carnef) of the oib.” Many other 
quotations from the same author might he adduced in proof of the 
strong Mithraic tinge of Hinduism in modern RdJpiUdna : and, in fact, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-w'orship in Gujerat 
was only finally uprooted in the time of Ala-l'din’s incursions into 
the Dekhan. 

• Annals of Haja-tuan, I. 63. J^ee also preceding remarks. 

t Can this have any connection with the title iorano of our coins? 
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Fifteen years ago Colonel Caolfieid sent me two coins dug up at 
Kota, wliere lie was then Resident, which were engraved in PI. III. of 
the Asiatic Researches, XVII. as fig. 65. It seemed then perfectly 
hopeless to attempt a guess at their nature — but now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rude mark they contain — the 
fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the bust of the prince on the 
obverse. Colonel Stacy’s collection has furnished the chief links of 
this investigation, but it is to Captain Cunningham’s examination of it 
and careful analysis of the numerous small silver Vardhas of our several 
cabinets that we are indebted for the knowdedge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being all resolvable into the same fire-altar 
and its attendants. Indeed se long ago as January 1 836, he wrote 
me from Benares his conjectures that this series was descended from 
the Parthian coins. 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and illustrate this 
curious fact, I have been obliged to restrict myself to such as my 
plate would contain ; giving the preference to those that exhibit well 
defined letters on some part of the field. 

Fig. 7, silver. Col. Stact. Obverse, the Sassanian head in its de- 
generated state, or cut in outline ; the hair is represented by a mere 
ball, the ear by a curve, &c. ; the two stiffened muslin lappets rise 
from each shoulder as in figs. 3 and 5, and would be utterly unintel- 
ligible but for the light thus afforded. Above the head is the Sanskrit 

(resembling the Gaur or Beitgdlt form) and in front of the mouth 
the letter which is most probably a vf or bh. On the reverse 
of this coin the fire-altar is very discernible, and it is instructive 
to study the configuration of the two supporters, the flame, and the 
altar itself, so as to be able to follow out the subsequent bar- 
barizatiou they were doomed to undergo. Thus in fig. 8 (Col. 
Stacy) they lose a little more : — in 9 (ditto) the two breast dots and 
the curve of the arm separating them from the body are barely 
traceable. In Col. Stacy’s copper coins 11 and 12, the engraver has 
collocated the various dots and lines without any regard to their intent 
or symmetry. Then in 13, 14, which are precisely similar to the 
class engraved in figs. 17, 19, 20. PI. L. vol. IV., the fire altar is 
transformed into a kind of spear-head, or the central shaft taken out and 
supplanted by the old Nagari letter W m; but the side figures, where 
the die permits of it, can still be readily made out. These general 
remarks will save the necessity of describing the reverse of each coin 
in detail. There are equally grotesque varieties in the contour of the 
face on the obverse, which none but an experienced eye could trace : 

2 u 2 
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for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and J4, where the eye, nose, lips and 
chin resolve themselves into elementary dots, very like those on the 
Saurashtra coins. 

F/ff. 9 has the letters or Sri Ladha . . 

Fig. 10, a small copper coin belonging to Dr. SwiNsr, is in a far 
superior style, with the exception perhaps of an unaccountable sub- 
stitution of the chakra fi r the head of the attendant at the altar ! 
Can thus it denote the Sun himself? There are letters in front of the 
face .... Sri Dut . . . or some such name. 

In figs. 11 and 12 (which latter gives the lower portion of the sam« 
die), there are more letters tlian usual : — enclosed in a circle on the 
cap or crown the letter s ■■ then in front of the nose the usual and 
below it the V) or h of the same alphabet. 

In the lower series (13. 14,) the shoulders and hand are generaiiy 
replaced bv letters. On .=orae the context seems to make Sri 

Vigra (ha) ; on others .. Sri Yo, and 'flftf . . Sri Pi . . . None arc 
complete enough to give us a cognate name. 

Having conducted this line of Indo-Sassauians down to its amaiga- 
mation in the Varuha series of my former plate, we may recede, once 
more, hack W the period when the Indian artists could execute a less 
imperfect copy of the Grecian or Sassanian portrait-die. 

Figs. 15, 16 of this plate, and 6 of the ensuing one, are types of a 
distinct group of copper corns, plentiful in the Swi.vey and Smcv 
cabinets. The appendage to the shoulder decides tlie Sassanian 
origin, aud the wheel on the reverse seems to be borrowed from 
the emblem above the tire-altar. I incline to think it the solar effigv, 
rather than the symbol of a Chakravartti, or ruler of universal domi- 
nion. It is probable that this common emblem is still preserved 
in the sun of the Ujjain and Indore coins of the present day. There is 
the appearance of a letter lu front of the face, but ill defined. On the 
opposite side, however, the two large letters under the wheel are most 
distinctly 'iTK, torn, the meaning of which remains a mystery. They 
arc not in the ?ame alphabet as that of the preceding coins, but of the 
more ancient lath cliaracter which accords so far with the comparative 
superiority of the engraving. 

Plate XV. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, froiii Colonel Jst.vcy’s drawings, and 4, 5, from Dr. 
Swi-vey’s ' coins, are tiuseiy allied to the series just described : the 
Indian bull only iiciiig brougnt on the reverse, generally with the re- 
tention of tile chakra under his feet or on his haunches. The name 
in front of the raja’s face iii fig.-. 3 and 4 contiiius several recogniza- 
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hie letters ; on fig. 5 they are still more distinct, ^ it may 

possibly be intended for ^ fl^ItTSTT Sr! Mahdrdjd, leaving us still 
in the dark for a name. 

On the reverse of fig. 4, under the bull, are the letters fVsj'Sj wn 
x'ijaya vag . . a form that will be found more developed in another 
blanch of this curious series below. 

In the next variety, figs. 7 and 8, of which Dr. Swinbt boasts the 
largest supply, the Sassanian head is no longer retained, but the 
chakra remains coupled with a kind of cross which may be read as 
the syllable ku of the old alphabet. The bull of the reverse' is now 
accompanied by an attendant exactly in the fashion of the inferior 
Kadphises or OKPO group of the Mithraic coins. 

In the succeeding variety, figs. 9, and 10 (Swiney), the chakra 
gives place to the trident (of Shiva .'’) and the bull takes an attitude 
of repose a la Nandi. The letters VidC sagu or I'edisagu are 

bounded by the marginal dots, and must therefore be complete, how- 
ever unintelligible- Were there room for a final v.e might con- 
jecturally read Videsagupta, “ cherished by foreigners 

which would tally with the notion of a Parthian interloper. 

^ In fig. 1 1 (which I also engraved in the Kadphises plate of vol. 

III.) the trident has the letters tri, an if for trisuhi. 

In figs. 12 and 13 the symbol is more like the original fire-altar : — 
to the former are adjoined the letters or perhaps ^5 Rudra, a 
name of Shiva. 

In figs. 14. 15, (Stacy,) and IG, (Swixey.) the .standing figure has 
quitted the bull to take the chief post on the obverse — the inarginal 
inscription of 14 commences with Ttsj and tiie last letter is VT. 

In figs. 17, 18, (Swiney,) the bull is again replaced by the chakra, 
with two Sanskrit letters or — sense unknown. 

, And now w'e advance or perhajis it would be more correct to say 

retrograde to a much more satisfactory group, forming as it were a 
link between these ludo-Sassanians, and what have been called the 
. Buddhist coins. 

The specimens of this series, christened the " cock and bull" by Co- 
lonel Stacy, and first made known by him, were deficient in preserva- 
tion ; but Mr. Treobar of Juanpur has since been fortunate enough to 
procure a considerable quantity of various sizes with the epigraph 
beautifully distinct. They were found in company with copper coins 
' of the Gupta series, which are in the same style both as to the letters 

and their horizontal situation in what is called the exergue of wt=!era 
Bumismatics. As pointed out by Mr. Trboear, there are three vas id- 
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tions in the reading. On 20 and the coin below it; 

Satya mitasa. On the fine coins figs. 21, 22; Suya mUasa. 

And on Nos. 19, 23, 24 and 25 ; Vijayumitosa. varia>- 

hie portion of, these, satya, saya, and vijaya, are evidently epithets, the 
perfect, the true, the victorious, — but the name to which they are ap- 
plied, mitasa, whether of a person or thing, is unfortunately only open to 
conjecture. From the analogy of the okro bnll, and the evidei^ descent 
that has been traced in these plates to a Miikraic origin, I fed strongly 
inclined to read the word “ mitrasya, of the true, the victorima 

sun,” the Mithras. — Mitra has also the signification “ ally,” if it be 
preferred to confine the title to a mundane ruler. 

If the possessive termination be not made out, the terminal s may 
possibly be used in place of the visarya. 

In figure 22, the trilingual symbol brings us directly to the extensive 
and oldest of our Hindu series. Of these we have, thanks to Mr. Trb- 
GBAR and Col. Stact, enough to fill another plate or tw'o, but they 
must be kept distinct ; while to close the present plate more consis- 
tently, I have inserted in figs. 26, 27, two small silver coins foondby 
Capt. Bgbnes at old Mandivi or Raipur in Catch, having Sassanhun 
heads, and reverses respectively corresponding to figs. 7 and, i - 

The little copper piece 28, from the same place, has the^Nf^^iii^ 
letters ^ tflw Sri Bhima j the last letter uncertain. 

To balance these I have selected three copper coins of Dr. Swiney’s 
store, on account of their having the chakra or the bull for obverse. 
On No. 3 1 we can read the titles ^ ... . Sri . . . Mahdraja ; 

the name as usual provokingly obscure ’ Dr. S. reads it yanapati. 

Plate XX. Ceylon Coins. 

After wading through the doubtful maze of obscurity exemplified by 
the foregoing coins, where we have almost in vain sought a feeble 
landmark to guide us even as to the race or the country whence 
they sprung, it is quite a relief to fall upon a series of coins possess- 
ed of their true and legitimate value as unequivocal evidence of the 
truth of history. 

The peculiar coins of ancient Ceylon have been long known to 
collectors : they have been frequently described and depicted in books, 
and the characters they bear identified as Deva-Nagari, but little more. 
MarsdBiV and Wilson, as will be seen below, were quite at fault in 
regard to them, and so might we all have remained had not the 
Hon’ble Mr. G. Tcrnour published his Epitome of the Ceylon History 
from the Buddhist Chronicles. Upon my publishing in vpl. IV. a 
sketch of the coin which ranks first in the present plate, and ai^gest- 
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ing the reading Sri MayatrmjaMalla, I remarked that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Nepal, I could find none in the 
Ceylon list to correspond. This observation elicited the following 
note from Mr. Turnoub, which in justice to his sagacious and correct 
prediction ought to have been published long ago. 

“ Note on Hindu Coin, fig. 22, of PI, L. vol. IV. — In your valuable 
paper in the Dec. Journal, on Hindu Coins, you say that the name of 
Alalia does not appear in my Catalogue. He is doubtless identical 
with Sahassa A/Iallowa in my epitome published in the Almanac of 
1833. In the translation No. 6 of the inscription published in 1834, 
you wdl also find him called Sahasa Alalia. That inscription contains 
a date, which led to an important correction in my chronological table 
explained at page 176. He commenced his reign in A. D. 1200. 
His being a member of the Kalinga royal family — his boastful visits 
to India : — and Dambodinia (which you have called Dipaldinna) be- 
coming the capital in about 30 years after his reign, where the for- 
mer similar coins w'ere found ; — all tend to shew that the coin in 
question may be safely given to him. You will observe also by the 
inscription that his title was Sirri Sanyaba Kalinga Wijaya bahu, 
surnamed Sahasa Alalia. 

Kandy, Mth Alarch, 1836. George Turnoub.” 

There was no other Alalia in the list, and therefore the assignment 
was probable, but I laid little stress on it from the total variance of 
the rest of the name. In August, 1836, Captain Obd, of Candy, sent 
me impressions of the coins he had met with, and pointed out that 
the first letter of the third line was not formed like W but open like 
To pursue the train of small causes leading to an important result, 
when lithographing the Delhi inscription of the 10th century in vol. 
V. page 726, the very first letter '9 struck me as resembling in the 
squareness of its form, jl] the Ceylonese letter I had before mistaken 
for Tj. The enigma was thus in a moment solved, and every subse- 
quent reading, (for coins of this prince are exceedingly common com- 
pared with others,) has confirmed the reading Sri mat 

Sahasa Alalia, in accordance with Mr. Turnour’s conjecture. In 
some few specimens the t of mat is either omitted through ignorance, 
or worn away ; but in general it is quite distinct. Mabsdbn’s read- 
ing was »r*IT HW Alaya daya malla. 

The ice once broken, it became comparatively ea.sy to find owners 
for all the other specimens either published in former notices, or ex- 
isting unpublished in cabinets on the island. 

Capt. Obd, not content with sending me drawings of those in his 
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possession, kindly transmitted the coins themselves, allowing me to 
retain the duplicates. Mr. Turnoor also generously presented me 
some coins lately dug up in the ruins of the old city of Montollee by 
Mr. Gifford, Assistant Surveyor General. So that, including the 
gold coin sent me six years ago by Sir W. Hortox himself, and the 
coins in the Society’s Cabinets from Dipaldinna (which are of the same 
class precisely), I am now in a condition to issue a full plate of this 
type, preserving a degree of chronological order in their arrangement. 

The device on all these coins is the same ; a rude standing figure or 
raja on the obverse, holding a flower in the left hand, and an instrument 
of warfare in the right. The skirts of the dress are rudely depicted 
on either side of the body, and the fold of the dhoti falls between 
his legs, which being taken for a tail, has led some to call him H.inc- 
MAN, but I think without reason : there are 5 dots and a flower to the 
right. On the reverse the same figure is more rudely depicted in a 
sitting attitude. The mode of expressing the face is altogether 
unique in the history of perverted art. 

Fig. 1, the gold coin sent me by Sir W. Horton,- has the inscrip- 
tion Sn Lank'eswara on the side of the seated raja. 

This name 1 presume to be the minister Lokaiswara of Mr. Tur- 
nour’s table, who usurped the throne during the Sholean subjection 
in the eleventh century, (A. D. 1060 ;) but he is not included among 
the regular sovereigns, and the coin may therefore belong to another 
usurper of the same name who drove out the queen Lilavati' in A. D. 
In 15, and reigned for a year. The Ceydon ministers seem partial to 
the name ; one is called Lankana'th. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, copied from Marsden, but found also in 
Mr. Lizar’s drawings, though I have not seen the actual coin. The 
name is Sri Vijaya bd/tu. (Marsden makes the last 

word 31^ gada, erroneously.) 

There are several princes in the list of this name : the first and 
mu-t celebrated was proclaimed in his infancy in the interregnum 
above alluded to, A. D. 1071, and reigned for fifty vears. He expel- 
led the Sliolians from the island and re-established the Buddhist supre- 
macy. 

Fig. -3, a copper coin, given to me by Capt. Ord. One is engraved 
in the Resedrches, and is doubtingly interpreted Sri Rama noth by 
Mr. ViTlson. Frciu many examples, however, it is clearly irtT5S1T«n^ 
,Sri Pardkrama buhii. Tne first of this name was crowne 1 at PoUonntt- 
rowe, A. D. 1153, and sustained for 33 years the most martial enter- 
prizing and glorious reign in Singhalese history. 
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Fig. 4. Among the coins dug up at Montollee were several small ones 
of the same prince. Sri Pardkrama bdhu fills the field of the reverse. 

Fig. 5. This coin, one of the new acquisitions, has the name ^'cnsi 
Sri Raja Lildvatt, another celebrated person in Singhalese 
history. She was the widow of the Parakrama just named ; married 
Kirti, the minister of one of his successors, not of the royal line, who 
was put aside, and the kingdom governed in her name from A. D. 
1202 until she was deposed by Sahasa Malla. She was twice after- 
wards restored. 

Fig. 6, of Sri mat Sahasa Malla, has already been described. The 
date assigned to this prince in the table is 1205 A. D. or 1748 
A. B. ; a date confirmed by a rock inscription at Pollonarowe, trans- 
lated and pubhshed in the Ceylon Almanac for 1 834, page 1 90. He 
again was deposed by his minister Nikanga, and was succeeded 
in 1213 by 

Fig. 7, ^ Sn Dharma Asoka deva, a prince of a very 

imposing Buddhistic name, who was placed on the throne at the age 
of three months, but of whom nothing further is said. The portrait 
would lead us to suppose him of mature age. 

Fig. 8. We here pass over a period of turbulence and continual inva- 
sions from Chola, Pandia and Kalinga, and arrive at a coin of 

Sri Bhauiuneka bdhu, who seized the throne on his brother’s as- 
sassination by a minister in A. D. 1303. In his reign the Pandian 
general, Arita Chakra vartti' took Yapahu, the capital, and carried 
off the Dalada relic so much prized by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

Fig. 9. We now come to a name of less certainty than the fore- 
going, and possiblv not belonging to the island, for it is one of a 
large quantity of coins found by Col. Macke.nzie at Dipaldinna or 
Amaravali, on the continent of India, — a name so similar to the Damba- 
dinia, where many of the Ceylon coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were identical, I supposed at first the places must be so likewise. 
The uppermost letter is cut off. The next two below are decidedly 
flf, and under the arm we find ’Tl and ^:t. The most legitimate con- 
text would be (Ji) 'sr^TT^r Sri Gaja Rdjd, (A. D. 1127,) but the W 
is hardly allowable. 

There are many small coins (10 and 11) from the same place, 
reading like it the same indefinite title Tiar raja, to which no better 
place can be assigned. 

Fig. 12. Here again is a common variety of the Dipaldinna series, 
which was thought utterly hopeless, until Mr. Tcrnocr favored me 
with drawings of Mr. Lizar’s collection. Two of these (figs. 13 and 
14) exhibit a new type of reverse, the Indian bull Nandi, which may 
2 R 
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possibly betoken a temporary change in the national religion. The 
legend beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the flourish 
on figure 1 2, turning the latter sideways to read it. What it may be, 
is a more difficult question. The first letter bears a striking analogy 
to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets — but if so, by what alphabet 
is the remainder to be interpreted ? for it may be equivocally read bitya, 
lenya, ch'etya, and perhaps Chanda or Nanda. The last alone is the 
name of a great conqueror in the Cholian and other Southern annals, 
but it would be wrong to build upon so vague an assumption. It is, 
at any rate, probable that the bull device is a subsequent introduction, 
because we find it continued into the Hala Canara coins below. 

Fig. 15, of the Society’s cabinet, a thick well preserved coin, has 
a device one step less recognizable as a human figure on the obverse, 
but the bull very neatly executed on the reverse, and in front of him 
the Nagari letters ^1 v'l, as if of Vira bdhv, 1398 ? 

Figs. 20, 21. In these the upright figure has quite disappeared, or 
is dwindled to a mere sceptre : leaving space around for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Canarese character, of which an alphabet was 
given in my last number. It is, unluckily, not complete, but the Ca- 
nara letters . , da cha.. . rdya are very distinct. 

But before touching such modern specimens, I should perhaps 
have noticed a few other genuine old coins ; some, as fig. 1 6, having 
a bull and two fish ; others, as fig. 2-1, having a singha and four dots. 
They were all dug up at Montollee with the rest. 

These symbolical coins without names agree in every respect with 
the numerous class of Buddhist coins found in India, and fellows to 
them may be pointed out among the Amaravati coins, as figs. 17, 19, 
of the bull kind, the reverse plain or uncertain ; one much resem- 
bling a ship ; and fig. 23, a prettily executed brass coin of a horse. 

One fragment, tig. 1 8, of the sitting bull, from Montollee, has the 
letters in the Nagari character on the reverse. 

The two very small coins, 22, 23, retain some of the Ceylon sym- 
bols — the anchor-shaped weapon (of Hancman ?) in particular; but 
to show how cautious we must be in receiving as equally old, all the 
coins found buried together in the same locality, I have given as the 
finale to this plate, one of the Montollee specimens, fig. 26, which, 
however mystified by the ignorance of the die-engraver, I cannot 
interpret otherwise than as an old Dutch paisa, stamped on both sides 
^ St. or one-eighth of a stiver ! A Seringapatam paisa with xx. cash 
(written invertedly, hsacxx.) has often puzzled amateur collectors in 
the same manner. 
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IV. — On the Revolution of the Seasons, (continued from Vol. IV, 
p. 257.) By the Rev. R. Evbrbst. 

A correspondence between certain atmospheric phenomena, and 
certain positions of the moon, similar to what we have attempted to 
trace in the preceding papers, has been observed before in various 
ways, by others, and, in a degree, in all ages. But the objection may 
be fairly urged to such attempts, that, if we examine the supposed 
correspondence closer, no regular succession of phenomena can be 
made out. No state of the atmosphere can be expected to return of 
a certainty upon the recurrence of the assumed cause : nor, in such 
cases, can any probable circumstance be assigned, which might be 
supposed to have counteracted its operation. We may remark, how- 
ever, upon this, that no two cases are precisely similar ; one of the 
principal conditions of the problem, viz. the heating surface of the 
earth, never remaining the same, owing to the changes continually 
brought about in it, both by natural agents, and by the hand of man. 
Nor can the effect of this last be deemed unimportant, if we consider 
the many common processes, such as the felling of forests, ploughing, 
reaping, and irrigating, which are going on, at all times, more or less, 
over large tracts of country ? Let us suppose it possible that a local 
irregularity of some kind might interrupt the operation of the cause — 
say (for instance) to such a degi-ee, that the shower, which should 
have fallen with us, fell 5, or 50, or 500 miles distant from us ; then, 
if, instead of the results of a single rain-guage or a single barometer, 
we could measure the amount of effect produced over an extensive 
surface of the earth, we might the more reasonably hope to obtain 
some approximation towards a regular succession of phenomena, in 
proportion as we were thus enabled to obviate the effects of disturb- 
ing causes. It occurred from this, that, in a country where the har- 
vest depended almost entirely upon the quantity of rain that fell, the 
prices of grain in past years (the averages being taken as extensively 
as possible) might indicate, though imperfectly, a regular succession 
of the seasons, as far as drought and moisture were concerned ; pro- 
vided, of course, that such a regular succession had actually taken 
place. 

This idea may appear so strange to many, especially to those who 
are not acquainted with the interior of India, that it may be as well to 
give it a little further consideration. 

It must be familiar to every one that parts of the ancient world, 
such as Egypt and Judea, were subject at different times to famines 
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consequent upon drought. These are not uncommon at the pre- 
sent day in low latitudes. In Australia, for instance, ‘ frightful 
droughts occur in cycles of 9 or 10 years,’ — (see Westminster Review, 
No. 45, July 1835, p. 223, and again p. 224 ;) and that such always 
have occurred in India, the history of the country abundantly shews. 
Perhaps the most remarkable one upon record is that which took place 
in Bengal in the year 1770. (See Mill’s History for the particulars 
of this.) Now we have in the 1st vol. of the Gleanings, a list of the 
prices of different kinds of gp-ain at Chinsurah in Bengal, from which 
we find that, in that year, rice was so dear that only 3 seers of it were 
sold for 1 rupee. If we examine this list further, we shall see that 
from the year 1733, the years of scarcity, or minimum quantity, and 
the intervals between them, were as follow : — 

Years 1 733. ... 1 752. . - 1770 1 788. ... 1 807. 

Intervals,. ... 19 18 18 19. 

If we add to the upper line, 1826, we have altogether 5 intervals 
of between 18 and 19 years for the recurrence of scarcities in Bengal. 
From 1733 to 1826 is 93 years, which divided by 5 gives 18J years. 
There are some, but faint, traces of scarcities intermediate to these. 
We must remember that 18| years is very nearly the duration of the 
Lunar Cycle. 

Having proceeded thus far, we next ascertained by inquiry the 
dates of the principal scarcities that had occurred in the upper pro- 
vinces within the memory of man. They are — 
1782-3—1792.3—1802-3—1812-13—1819-20—1826—1832-3. 

It will be observed that the recurrences here are nearly twice as 
frequent as in the former case. 

The year 1829 being the year of minimum declination, the years 
corresponding to it in the previous cycles will be 1811 and 1792; 
and 1820 being the year of maximum declination, the years corre- 
sponding to it in the previous cyles will be 1802 and 1783. Thus we 
have a scarcity in each year of maxmium declination, besides another 
on, or close upon, the year of minimum declination, and in the case 
of 1829 a double one, viz, 1826 and 1832. We shall revert to this 
presently. 

On obtaining one or two lists of the prices of corn, it was found, as 
might be expected, that these were the years when the least quantity 
was sold for a given sura ; and that, intervening, about midwav, were 
years of extraordinary plenty, when the greatest abundance every 
where prevailed. So that it appeared as if the prices would form a 
curve of which the maxima and minima recurred at fixed intervals of 
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nearly 9 years. Still, on considering the many causes, both natural as 
well as produced by human means, which must operate in determin- 
ing the price of com, we could not believe it probable that the indica- 
tion of one, or even of a few lists, were to be depended upon. To 
obviate, therefore, local irregularities of every kind, it was thought 
necessary to procure lists of prices from as many places as possible, — 
lists specifying in detail the prices of four of the principal varieties of 
com grown in the neighbourhood (two of the summer, and two of the 
winter crops), and, as in the Chinsuruh list in the Gleanings, the num- 
ber of seers sold for one rupee was to be mentioned in each case. 
Lists of this sort were obtained from twenty-two of the principal 
towns within 200 miles on each side of Delhi, Lodiana, and Hansi ; 
Bareilly and Agra being tbe extremes. They all agree very nearly in the 
principal maxima and minima, and, as they were furnished by differ- 
ent persons who had no communication with each other, their joint 
result cannot well be ascribed to the errors of copyists, or, indeed, to 
incorrectness of any kind. The average of all these was taken (four 
kinds of corn at each place) for each year ; the mean price for the 
season being thus settled by 88 items. 

The series thus obtained we shall call our north-west line. Three 
lists (four kinds of corn in each) were obtained from Bengal, and the 
average of them taken for the Bengal line. Two lists (also four kinds 
of corn) were obtained from the neighbourhood of Benares, and the 
average of them taken for the Benares line. The average, then, of the 
three lines thus formed was taken for a general line. 

To connect the variations in this general line with the declination of 
the moon, we must have recourse to the supposition that the varia- 
tion is for a series of years direct with the declination, and then for a 
series, inverse with it, — a supposition for which no reason can be 
assigned, but which will appear the less improbable, if we recollect a 
circumstance stated in a previous paper, viz. that the variations of 
the barometer, either in excess or defect of the mean, increased with 
the increase of declination. 

This connection, or assumed connection, may be most readily shewn 
thus. Let us first trace upon paper the progress of the moon in de- 
clination in different years in this manner. Draw a number of verti- 
cal lines at equal intervals (Plate XXII.) to represent the years in suc- 
cession from 1810 to 1835 (both inclusive). Take out of the Nautical 
Almanack the highest declination to be found in the month of July in 
each year, and mark that height upon the vertical line corresponding 
to the year at any fixed rate, (as O.I inch) for each degree that it is above 
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1S°. When you have marked all the heights, join them, and you have 
the upper, or continuous line, fig. 1. The lower or dotted line in 
fig. 1, where it separates from the upper, — is formed from it, by sub- 
stituting for the increments, equal decrements, so as to be exactly the 
inverse of it. Where this lower line again changes to a continuous 
one, it runs parallel (or varies directly) with the upper one, and 
again, where it changes to a dotted one, becomes the inverse of it. 
It is this lower line, partly direct, partly inverse with the upper, that 
appears to be the type of the variation of the seasons. As a proof of 
this, we subjoin below (fig. 2) the general average line of variation 
in the prices of corn during the same period. This line was thus 
formed. The three principal lines, the north-west, the Benares, and 
the Bengal, v.-ere first formed from the average of the different lists. 
When the maximum and minimum number in each line within 
the last 8.5 vears (since 1750), were noted, and the difference 
between them reckoned as the whole amount of variation. This 
amount was divided into 1000 parts, and, for the actual number 
in each line, the proportionate parts of the variation were sub- 
stituted. The average was then taken of the 3 lines, and this is 
the line expressed in fig. 2, which is there traced upon the paper at 
the rate of '020 parts of variation for i‘«th of an inch. The lowest line 
(fig. 3) is the general average, simply taken, of the principal lines, 
without any previous division of the variation into centesimal parts. 
A fourth, or southern line, was in this case included in the average, 
having been formed from prices at Jubvlpoor (two kinds of corn), at 
Bhopaul (three kinds of corn), at Indore (two kinds of corn). But as the 
country in that direction was during part of the time the seat of war, 
and has been generally subject to unsettled government, and more- 
over the returns are not numerous, no great dependance can be placed 
upon it. In fact, the indications given by the north-west series are 
much more to be relied on than those of the others, owing to the 
more extensive induction. 

In the last paper on this subject we noticed that there were certain 
years in which, about the solstices, the perigee of the moon fell on 
the same dav with her maximum declination, either north or south, 
and that these were commonly extreme years, both of drought and 
moisture. These years are marked thus in the Chart N.* and S.* 
according as the declination is north or south, and it would appear 
on referring to the figures that these are usually the extreme years 
both of plenty and scarcitv. They appear also to be the periods at 
which the variation changes from direct to inverse. 
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The maxima and minima by the Calcutta rain-guage since 1850, are 
1823 1826 1832 1835, 

+ — — + 

These results do not dift'er from those afforded bv the average of 
corn prices (figs. 2 and 3), more than the prices obtained from anv one 
place differ from the general average. The results of register.s kept 
in other places do not show so good an agreement ; but the three prin- 
cipal ones we can refer to are those of Macao, Madras and Bombay ; all 
places on the sea-coast, where rain seems to fall more irregularly than 
elsewhere. If it be asked, why, with the anomalies that still exist in 
the lines (figs. 2, and 3), we have presumed the upper line (fig. 1) to 
be the type of'them, we answer that that line was formed after seeing 
the three or four lists of corn prices that first came to hand, and 
that everv successive list received helped to approximate them more 
closely ; the inference, therefore, is only fair, that still further lists 
obtained would diminish the irregularities at pr-esent existing, though 
we could not hope to obtain an exact parallelism, unless we were 
previously enabled to apply corrections for the many other causes 
that must affect the prices of corn. If we refer to the line (fig. 1) 
which we have assumed as the type of the variation, we shall per- 
ceive that on each side of the year 1829 a small inverse, or dotted 
piece exists : on looking back over the lists of prices, some of nhich 
extend as far back as 1700, I do not think that this small inverse 
piece is interpolated or intercalated, if I may so call it, oftener than 
every third cycle. With this exception, the variation appears to be 
direct for about 9 years, and then inverse for the same period. Thus 
from 1815 backwards, the variations are 9 years directly to 1806 — 

9 years inversely to 1797 — 9 years directly to 1788, and 9 yeais in- 
versely to 1779. Then from 1779 a variation is inserted similar to 
that between 1836 and 1823, up to 1767 or 1766 ; and again backward 
from that, periodical curves of 9 years in duration appear to occur as 
before. On this I shall crave permission to speak more hereafter, 
when, by the obtaining further lists of prices from different places, I 
may be enabled to correct those which 1 at present posses.«. For 
this reason I have refrained from carrying the present investigation 
further back than 1806. I beg at the same time to return my grate- 
ful thanks to those who have already assisted me with lists of pricc«. 
On looking over the lists it appeared that in those from particular quar- 
ters the maxima and minima occurred a year or two too soon, in other 
places a year or two too late for the supposition. To elucidate this, 
the lines, figs, 4, 5, 6, and 7, were drawn. Of these, fig. 5 is the type. 
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being the same as the lower line, fig. 1 . Fig. 4, or the Bengal line, 
appears to have its maxima and minima, generally speaking, somewhat 
earlier than the fictitious line : — fig. 6, or the north-west line, has them 
somewhat too late, and fig. 7, or the southern line, still later. A fact 
somewhat analogous to this is observed in Europe where the varia- 
tions of the barometer are said to take place on the shore of the 
Atlantic a day and a half earlier than at St. Petersburgh ; but in 
neither case is the difference regular. However, all the information 
of every kind that I can gather on the subject would lead to the 
belief that the changes generally do take place earlier towards the 
northern and eastern parts of the country, later towards the south- 
ern and western. I am speaking, of course, of Northern India, having 
as yet no lists from the south of the Nerbudda. 

I have not endeavoured to connect the appearances observed with 
the position of the moon, unaware of the difficulties which attend 
such a supposition, but because I was at a loss to find one which 
would account for the phenomena better. As to the appearances 
themselves, the variations in the price of corn and their recurrences, 
they of course will rest upon better or worse evidence in proportion 
as the multiplication of lists from diflferent parts of the country con- 
firm, or not, the indications they afford. From the nature of the sub- 
ject, much accuracy in the conclusions cannot be hoped for : neverthe- 
less by perseverance some truths may be elicited, which mav serve to 
direct philosophical research, and perhaps to give us some insight 
into what is likely to happen for the future, in the absence of all 
better information. 


V . — On the Climate of Darjiling. 

We make an exception to our general rule of not inserting meteoro- 
logical registers except in abstract, in favor of the following six 
months’ diary kept by Doctor Chapman at the new station of Darji- 
ling in the Sikkim portion of the Sub-Himdlayan range, because it is 
very important that every information should be made public in regard 
to the climate of a place selected, or at least proposed, as a sanatarium 
for the recruiting of exhausted Bengali constitutions, more accessible 
than the far western hills of Simla and jMiastiri, or the eastern station 
of Chirra Punji, 

Before Doctor Chapman started on his official deputation to Dar^ 
jiling, his instruments w'ere carefully compared with the standards 
registered in this Journal. He was particularly requested to attend to 
the wet-bulb depression, as compared with the dew point ; and to the 
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boiling point of water, as compared with the barometric indications. 
As his thermometer for the latter object was only divided to 2°, 
we have since despatched a new one of greater sensibility, whence we 
hope soon to obtain valuable data for the correction of the usual 
tables for the measurement of heights by the thermometer. The dew 
points noted are curious, sometimes higher than the wet bulb or 
evapoi ation point. Can this arise from an error in the Danibll’s hygro- 
meter ? We have always found a little iced water added drop by 
drop to a little common water in a highly polished gilded silver cup, 
the most trust-worthy mode of taking the dew point. It can be de- 
pended on to the tenth of a degree. 

Upon the strength of our observations in the December Journal we 
may, with confidence, calculate the altitude of Titalya, and Darjiling 
from the three months’ observations of October, December, and Janu- 
ary*. Thus applying the constant correction of — .004 to Dr. 
Chapman’s Bar. A, we have 

Altitude 

Corrected heights of the Barometer at 8^ A. M. Calcutta. Titalya. deduced. 

mean temperature of air 75®, *. . 29.894 29.62fi ft. 255.7 

At 41 p. M , ditto, 84.5 29.815 29.514 283.5 

Average altitude of Titalya, ft. 275.0 
For Darjiling the data are more numerous : 

Altitude. 

Calcutta. Darjiling. calculated. 



Barom. 

Temp. 

Barom. 

Temp. 

feet. 

Dec. 1836, obs. 9 A. m. 

30.098 

68.0 

23.367 

44.6 

6925.1 

Ditto, — 5 p. M, 

29.989 

75. 

23.298 

47.6 

6973.1 

Jan. IS.-i/, obs. 9 a. m. 

30.073 

68. 

23.322 

42.1 

6942.2 

Ditto, 5 p. M. 

29.970 

75. 

23.24 7 

43.4 

6989.9 


Mean altitude by 120 obs. of the Barometer, ft. 6957.5 


The altitude of Darjiling hill bv two observations of Capt. Herbeut, 
published with his report in the Gleanings of Science, is 7218 feet, or 
250 feet higher than Dr. Chapman’s house. The altitude deducible 
from the thermometric indication of boiling water is only 6648.5 : 
but little confidence is to be placed in the latter without a very 
accurate instrument. It is to be remarked also, that the barometric 
measure will shew a much closer agreement when not corrected by 
the multiplier for the assumed mean temperature of the stratum of 
air between the two stations. Unconnected they stand thus: 6595.8, 
6578.4, 6624.6, and 6619.2; the maximum discrepancy from the 
mean 6604.5 being only 26 feet. A numerous series of barometrical 
results from similar tables will enable us to form a more correct appre- 
ciation of the influence of variations of temperature on the formula. 
N. B. The barometric heights above stated have been all reduced to 32*. 

• We have since received the registers for February and March, which we ia- 
sert, deferring ohecrvations till the series, is compicted. 
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Note an the Oxy gyrus and Bellerophon. 


[April, 


VI. — Note on the Genera Oxygyrus and Bellerophon. By W. H. 

Benson, JSsg. B. C. S. 

When I described the Pelagian genus Oxygyrus in the 4th volume 
of the Journal, from specimens taken on the surface of the Indian and 
Southern Atlantic oceans, it did not occur to me to search for cognate 
genera in any other order than that in which the characters of the 
animal showed its place to be ; still less did I expect to find any fossil 
shell allied to it : but recent consideration of the recorded characters 
of the fossil genus Bellerophon of Montport, which was placed by that 
author among the Polythalamous Cephalopodes, and was subsequently 
removed by Deprance, on account of the absence of septa, to the 
neighbourhood of Argonauta among the Monothalamotis Octopoda, 
suggests the opinion that this shell is improperly associated with the 
Cephalopoda, and that its real station is among the Nucleohranchous 
Gasteropoda, with Atlanta and Oxygyrus, to the latter of which genera 
it appears to be intimately related. 

The manner in which the umbilicated species of Bellerophon are 
convoluted, the acute keel which is observable in some species, and 
the sinus which indents that keel within the aperture, are characters 
which denote the affinity of the two genera ; while the prolongation 
of the lips on either side beyond the umbilicus, and the shelly texture 
of Bellerophon, contrasted with the absence of any prolongation of 
the lips, the subcorneous nature of the habitation of Oxygyrus, and 
the sudden truncation of its partial keel, form sufficiently prominent 
characters to distinguish them as generic groups. 

That no recent species of Bellerophon lias hitherto been discovered, 
may be possibly owing to the Pelagian habits of the genus, and the 
paucity of observers of the interesting Oceanic Testacea. Without 
specimens I am unable to decide on a point on which Rang and 
Dkprancb are at issue ; the former stating, in his Manuel, that the 
shell of Bellerophon is thin ; whereas, in the first volume of the 
Zoological Journal, Deprancb contrasts the great thickness of that 
shell with the thinness of that of Argonauta. Even supposing the 
latter statement to be correct, weight \iill not be considered likely to 
inteifere with the Pelagian habits conjecturally attributed to the 
genus, it being now well ascertained that the ponderous Nautilus 
Pompilius ascends to the surface of the ocean with as little difficulty 
as the lightest of the naked Cephalopoda . 

P. S, — In vol. 4, p. l75, there is a misprint in regard to the loca- 
lity of Oxygyrus. 29° 30' S. lat. shouM be S9° 30' S. lat. The 
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erroneous locality is possessed of a temperate climate, whereas the real 
one is occasionally subject to the invasion of fields of ice, and therefore 
more strongly contrasted with the observed habitats in the vicinity 
of the line, and in the Bay of Bengal. 


VII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Eneniny, .trd May, 1837- 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Colonel D. Macleod, Engrs. M. A. Bignedl, E>q. Capt. S. F. Hannay, 
and Dr. IV. Gbifeith, were elected Members ot the Society. 

Dr. J. Swiney and Lieut. M. Kittoe. 6tli N- I. were proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded hv Capt. Cunningham. 

Professor O’Shalghnessy, proposed by Dr. Corbyn, seconded by Sir 
E. Ryan. 

G. VV. Bacon, Esq. C. S. proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by -Mr. 
Macnaohten. 

Francis Robinson, Esq. C. S. Futtehgnrh, proposed by Captain 
Forbes, seconded by iMr. JIacnaghte.y. 

The Bishop of Cochin-China returned thanks for his election. 

Read extract of a letter from Major Trover, the Society’s Agent at 
Paris, proposing that honorary membership should be couferred on Baron 
ScBiLLiNO of Cronstadi, the Mongolian and Tibetan scholar. 

[Referred to the Committee of Papers,] 

Major Troyeb mentions thatM. Guizot. Minister of Public lustrnctioa, is about 
to sanction a yearly grant of about 2,000 francs, for prucunnz copies ni tjauskrit 
manuscripts from Calcutta. The study of the Oriental languages is increa'tnc last 
on the Continent, and a fresh supply of our publications indented lot on London h.rs 
been immediately disposed of. Capt. 'Ikoyf.r'- FreucU tiaiislation of tlie Eaja 
Taranytni would not issue from the press under a year, on account nt tlic ditficultiea 
of printing the Sanskrit text. 

Read a letter from the Secretary to Government, Gener.il Department, 
directing the packages of Oriental books to he sent to tlie L.xport IVare- 
house-keeper, and passing the bill for their package, Rs. 17. 

The Secretary reported the dealli of Bbhadub, the pensioned /uritsA of 
the Museum, who had been on the establishment since Sir Williah 
Jones’s time. He was with his wife burnt to death in one of the late 
dreadful conflagrations. 

Tiie account current of the Society with Messrs. Morris, I reiost and 
Co. shewed a balance of £73 IS I in favor, after paying the arrears due 
to the Oriental Translation Fund. 

A letter from M. Carlisle, Sec. Antiquarian Society, dated November, 
1836, acknowledged the receipt of the Journal for tS3j. 
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Library. 

The following books were presented. 

Two copies of the Address by Earl Stanhope to the Medico-Botanical 
Society, January 1836, received from that Society through the Govern, 
ment. 

Voyage autourdu Monde: the Experimental Voyage of the French cor- 
vette i^nror <6 in 1830-32, tiy Capt. Lapi.ace,— presented by M. Fortune' 
Evnoux, Med. Officer and Matiirali.'it of the Frigate La Bouite. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Calcutta Jledical and Physical Society, 
Nos. I and II — pre-ented by the Editors, Professors Gnodeve and O'Shaugh. 
nes.‘y. 

From the Booksellers; Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Literary Men, 1. 

Meteorological Journal for March,— % the Smveyor General. 

Ar.liquities. 

Read the following letter from Lieut Markham Kittoe, 6th N. I. 
dated 2nd April, announcing that in compliance with the Societi’s desire 
he had visited Khandg 'ni, in order to re-examine the inscription published 
by the late Jlr. Stibli.so. 

“ Agrseahly to the request contained in year letter of the onth ultimo, of which I 
have the honor to ackniiw ledge t'.ie reieipt, I proceeded on MomUiy last to Bmaiits- 
war and Khandtii’ i, and examined the iusciiptiou tjiven bt Stibung in vnl. XV. page 
313 of the Asiatic Itfsearches, I found ll at cniy pait of the inscription is given, 
and that, too. appeals faulty. [ was unaide to attempt a facsimile, not being provid- 
ed with scatfnldin;: nr ladde". whudi are indi-pi nsably ntcessary for that purpose, 

I shall theiefore again visit A'/mndgiri in the coarse of a lew days, when I hope to be 
enabled to furnish a detailed account of the ph.ce and o( the leinarkably curious 
caves Hi’d sculpture existine tbeie. 

" Tlie insenption is immediately over a tolerably larcc cave on thesouthein face of 
the hill ; unfortunately a preiit part of it is obliterated ; I am, liowever, in hopes of 
making out a mimher of tlie apparently lost letters by a method I adopt of casting 
diffeient degiees (.f shade on the surface, and uhirli 1 have found to assist greatly 
in dcci| hcritig tliose of which tiiere is tl.e h ast shadow remain, ag. 

** I did not rest with ohservinir this cave, as I saw no rea.im why others more ex- 
tensive should not po-rsc-s like insciiptions ; ia tliis conjecture 1 was not altogether 
mistaken t for I found almost all. le.rje or sioail, to have lunie or less wiittng. some 
only having one word of six or eiglit li tters (piobably the names of the originators 
of these hermitage-), otheis, sentences. 1 discovered no les'i than I4, of la of which I 
enclose copies : of tlie-e, four arc apparently Sanskrit, one (a name) in a new cha- 
racter, and the rest in the column character. 

“• I havefnrtlier irre-at plea-tire in .announrinir the discovery of the most voltiminous 
insciiption in the column character 1 have ever heard of : it was shown to me bv the 
same a-cetic who had assisted me before. 

“ It is on a lowiocky hill under a high and isolated one. a mile to the west of the 
Poorer road, .md near /bp.'ee at the N. W. corner of the famous tank named Konsla- 
gunrj it i- called • 11 -/ 10 , la,’ There is neither road nor path to this extraordinary 

piece of antiquity. Aftei clinibingthe rock thiough thorns aud thicket. I came of a 
sudden on a small tcriace ot on on three -ides witli a perpendicular scarp on tlie 4th 
or west, from the f.ice ot which projects the tront half of aii elephant of elegant work- 
manship, four feet bich : the whole 1 - cat out of the soliil rock. On the northern face 
beneatli the terrace, the rock is obisclicd smooth for a space of near 14 feet hv lofeet 
and an inscription tieaily cut covers the whole sptice. It is divided appaiently into 
four paiaEia\ihs, two of al.out 36 lines each, a third of about So, ami a fourth of 9^ 
lines, enciicled by a dei p cut ft.-nie or line, evidently to distingiiisti it from the other 
inscription. I took a -ai -imilenf it, as well as of ig lines of the centre paragraph 1 
this took me a whole dav to perform. 1 -hall ropy the remainder on my return 
thither before eoiny to Khaadyu i, as I con-ider it of far more importance than the 
one there, a very small part of it being obliterated. A number of new letters occur, 
and V.ii latmns of those already known. 1 am prepaiiug a li-t of all, which I shall lay 
bifoie the society together with all the facsimiles when fiuished.” 
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Lieut. Kittoe liad met with obstructions in hi= iniuiiies from a mistrust of the 
resident hia’i.nan«, which he founil lo o igiuate in their temples having been robbed 
some jeAV' ago of slabs contaiuiug insciiptiuns, b\ some otficei ; and he strongly 
ureed the jits'ice of restoring any such ti at ui'ght have come into the Society’s 
pQ'«>e-«ion. One he sU'pected, t omits Uitaeiisious, was the idcnUcal one publish- 
ed ill tlie Jouinal for February. 

Ttie Secretary stated that on examination he foun I this to be the case, as a second 
in«cuprirni of preci^eh the same ohaiactei , now under publication, cont dined the name 
of the Rijuot 0?issa, who founded Bhu/janfis>car temple. The Meetmir lesolved una- 
nioiously, that the slabs should be rtstored, and that Lieuteuaut Kittoe had their 
warmest thanks for the suggestion. 

Read a letter from Lieutenant Sale, Engineers, dated Allfthnbad, in 
April, forwarding a facsimile taken on cloth and paper of an inscription 
ftt Kalinje\\ situated at the entrance of a temple of Mahadeva. 

The greater part of this inscription heiner obliterated, it will be impossible to make 
any profitable use of the facsimile, but it has been so far useful as to enable us to 
ascertain that another large slab in the Museum in the same peculiar character, 
must he the one stated to have been brought from the same fort and presented by 
General Stewart. 

“ The inscription,” Lieutenant Sale writes, ” is cut on black marble : portions 
of it arc effaced by former clumsy attempts to take copies, which have destroyed the 
letters. The date appears to be only about TOO yeata back, and the text contains 
the name of a certain r4.ja by name Parma lik. Ihe resident brahmans given 
curious tradition of the origin of the palace and tortifications of KaHnjer, attributing 
them to the viitues of a mineral spring which cured a raja m the Salija yuga from a 
loathsome cutaneous disorder.” 

The Secretary exhibited ^fr. Viscent Trkgeau’s splendid collection 
of the Gc pta gold coins, which had been intrusted to him for the purpose 
by the proprietor, whose zeal in this line of research had been attended 
with remarkable success. 


The box contained 40 gold coins of the series— -principally of Chandra, Samddra, 
Eumara, Skanda and Mahendra Guptas : also the new type, and 

the celebrated Ardoero com. 

Lieutenant Kittoe hud ju-^t added a new name to the «ame list from a coinin the 
possession of an otticer at Poorer. It bears the title bulaiHfya. and a name not yet 
well deciphended, Nara, perhaps intended for Naravana Gcpta, 

Physital. 

The following observations on the declination and inclination of the 
magnetic needle made at Diamond Harhouyy were <ibligiiigly communicated 
to the Society by the chief liydrographer of the French corvette I,a lio^ 
nittf Captain Vaillant, during her sojourn here. 

The instruments used were of exti erne delicacy, \\ ith a contrivance for clianeinsr the 
agate of suspension which is found to be worn awny by the pl.itiua point ou which 
it revolves. The poles of the magnets are changed at eveiy observation so as to 
remove all index error. 

It will be seen that gradual change ha'^ taken place since the ob<ervations of M. 
Blossville and Cidonel Hodgson, punlished in the As. Res. Vol. XV'fH. On 
referring also to experiments made at BenarfS some years ago, the same fact is con- 
firmed. The following table embraces an ab>tract of the whole of the observations. 

Declination, or Magnetic variafijn. 


1R13, Mean of Maj. Hodgson's ob«. in N, Provinces,.. .. 

1821, March, observations nt Benares, by J. Prinsep, 

1822, April, ditto, ditto, ........ 

1825, March.. ditto, ditto, 

1827, November, at Calcutta, by Captain Fabre 

by Surveyor Oeucral, 

1823, February, ditto, by dit^o, 

1629, June, ditto, by ditto, 

I8i7, 14th April, at jDtamund liarbour, La Bonite, 4 needles. . , 

2 T 2 


0 

41 

East. 

0 

5;i 

do. 

1 

i 

do. 

1 

27 

do. 

2 

3^5 

,*>4 do. 

•2 

23 

35 do. 

2 

41 

10 do. 

2 

24 

;u do. 

3 

37 

East. 
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26 

32 

38 

N. 

26 

42 

> 

N. 

26 

39. 

4 

N. 


tn. 

11 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

9 


IncHnaiion^ or dip. 

1827, November, at Cahvita. by M. Blossville, 

1832, Febrrff^, dirto. bv J. PRlX'^Ep 

Ib37, April, at Diamond Harbotjr^ mean of four observations, by 
direct and imliiect methods*, with two instruments, 

The Secretary noticed that the hiJl drawn from Malacca on account of 
the had been presented and accepted for Rs. 226 12 — hut the animal 

had not yet made his a})pearance. 

i\J. Chevalier, mineralogist of the corvette L'l Bonife, requested the 
Society's acceptance of a series of Geological specimens from Corsica. 

Lieutenant Kittoe presented specimens of the rocks in Cuttack : — also 
a snake {Cohiber mycte. issans f ) in spirits ; thus described hy the donor: — 
The snake was killed by a sipfiM in the hilly country west of Cuttack. It occur- 
red to me that I had read of a similar reptile, and on referring to the Journal of the 
A. S. for April, 1835, pasre 217, 1 found the description (given there by Lieut. Caut- 
ley) of one fourni the Seiralik hilh ; mine, however, differs very materially in 
some points, thou'rh itanswers nearer to the description given of the “ snouted snake*^ 
in his note extracted fiom the Encyclopedia Britannica, as will be seen on comparing 
the following detail : — 

Extreme length of the reptile, 4 

Circumference of the thickest part of body, 0 

Ditto of the neck 0 

Breadth of the widest part of the bead, 0 

Length of ditto 0 

Projection of the upper jaw or snout, 0 

Length from snout to the vent, 3 

Ditto vent to end of the tail, 1 

Abdominal plates or scales, J85 

Subcaudal to extremity of tail, 290 

The ere yellow, oval shape, with black horizontal pupil. Color, upper half grass- 
green, under half pea-green : has a white line on either side 1 .) 6th of an inch wide for 
■whole length, except towards the extremity of the tail, which is very sharp pointed. 
The lower j'.ws when tlie mouth is closed are even or nearly so with the upper, but 
when open, expand to near double the width. It has double rows of teeth in both the 
upper and lower jaws, and several in the upper, much larger than the rest, having 
the appeal ance of tangs. Its motion is described as that of rapid bounds, moving also 
swift! V on the leaves and branches of trees : the pi esent specimen, however, was killed 
in the sandv bed of the Mahdnaddiy near a bush, while in the act of catching a bird. 
See Plate XXIIL” 

Lieut. Kittoe in another note mentions the discovery of extensive 
coal heds in Ungool and Hindoee, near the Kursooa and Byturnee rivers. 

The existence of the mineral at these places liad before been made known 
to the Europeans, and specimens had been produced. Lieut. Kittoe was anxi- 
ous to visit and survey tlie locality, that he might report in further detail, as, if 
conveniently situated for water carriage down the Mahdnaddi, the co il mi^ht be 
made ,i\ailahie for steameis toin hing at Pooree. The coal and iron mines are 
togfflicr. 

Letter from Professor Royle inclosing Prospectus of the London 
Caoutchouc Compuiiy, anil inviting the Society's attention to this netr 
commercial product, which might he cultivated to any extent on the iSiihet 
frontier and in lower Assurn. 

The proeot supply, from P/ira chiefly, is many thousand tons less than the demand 
for home consumptiou. The mode of gathering the juice for export followed at Hara 
is approved of. but the Company or Patentees recommend in lieu of the clay balls, 
that wootlen cylinders about the Mze of a quart bottle should be used. First dipped 
into clay w ater, they are immersed in the crude juice and hung up to dry ; the dip- 
ping is thus repeated until a layer of Caoutchouc § an inch thick covers the cylinder 

* The indirect method is by taking the dip out of the meridian, and reducing it 
thereto by a simple calculation ; the agreement is very close. 
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about 6 inches high— this cup (shaped like a tumbler) is then drawn off and the 
cylinder u«ed again. 

The preference given to the solid clean rubber is doubtless consequent on the dis- 
covery of a very cheap solvent of Caoutchouc in the volatile coal-oil, which is collect- 
ed in large quantities at the gas-works. When rectified it resembles in lightness 
and extreme volatility the distilled mineral naphtha, with which it is probably 
identical. The Caoutchouc dissolved m this menstruum, and spread in a coat be- 
tween two folds of silk 01 cto’h, rejrains its solid and elastic form without injury. 
Might not the naphtha J-pnogs of Jssam he thus turned to account to introduce the 
manufacture at once theie, with the durable silks of the valley as a basis ? Professor 
Royle remarks, that all the trees on which the silk-vvorm feeds a»e found to contain 
the Caoutchouc principle, which is supposed to be essential to the production of the 
cocoon. 

The splendid fossils from Dr. Spilsbury of Jab'dpur^ had arrived and 
were exhibited. 

They consisted of the huracru« and cubitus of an elephant, upwards of 15 feet in 
height ; also a portion of the pelvis of the same animal ; a \er\ perfect elephant's head, 
ferruginized, of a smaller size, and the head and horns of a buffalo of large size. 
Dr. SpJlsbdry pointed out no less than five new sites of fossils in the Strbudda 
valley, two of them due to the zealous search of Major Ouseley. His note along 
with sketches of the fossils shall appear in our next. 

A paper on a new genera of RnptoreSy one on a new species of Scolopncid<gf 
and one on a new genus of the Plantigrades with a drawing, were received 
from B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

A second fossil bone was exhibited and presented by Major Taylor, 
brought up from the Fort boring at a depth of 362 feet below the surface. 

A drawing of this fragment is given in Plate XXII. : it appears to be a fragment 
of the sc«/c//um or shell of a turtle— much resembling some of the fragments found 
80 plentifully among the Jumna, the Siicdlik and the Ara fossils. It U mineralized 
just to the same extent as the bone exhibited at last meeting ; sp. gr, 2*5, loss by 
heating red 10 per cent. A recent fragment found at the Sandheads by Dr. Cantor, 
which had lost all its injl'immahle animal matter, had a sp. gr, 1*66. 

The following specimens of natural history were presented. 

A collection of shells, and two snakes preserved in spirits ; by Mr, 
Fell, Indian Navy. 

A coUection of shells, by Lieutenant Montriou, I. N. 

A specimen of Squilla Mantis, by Lieutenant Montbiop, I. N. 

A specimen of the Indian Sucking-fish (Echeneis Jndica), and a foetus of 
a species of ovi-viviparous shark preserved in spirits, by the Honble Colo- 
nel Morison, in the name of Mr. W. Ewin, Branch Pilot. 

To the foetus of the shark the yolk bag is still attached by the fiiui?. Colone^ 
Morison states that a shark was caught at the Sanuheads on the 8th of January 
last, which when opened was found to contain 17 vouug ones all marked and spotted 
like the present specimen, which was one of them, although the mother was of tnc 
bluish grey an«l white color, common to most species of the genus. The Indian 
Sucking-fish {Echeneis Indica) was found attached to her body. 

Mr. J. T. Pearson exhibited to the Meeting specimens of the larvas^ 
pupa and imago of the Lamia Rttbus, Fab. and a log of the horse-radish 
tree, from which he extracted them, 

Mr, Pearson states, that having observed a tree at nearly dead from 

the ravages of iusects, he purchased it, and on examination found it pierced m all 
directions with holes from § to ^ of an inch in diameter, perfectlv round, and more 
or less filled with a substance resembling coarse saw-dust. Ihese holes were made 
by the large, long, square-shaped apodal larvee of the Lamia Rubus ; and os the tree 
being kept about two months, the perfect insects began to appear, which led to an 
examination of the interior, and the discovery of many specimens in the image state, 
and that of the pupa exhibited to the S^nciety. Mr, Pearson mentioned, that, as 
appears by the last part published of the Transactions of the Entomological Society, 
Capt. W. Saunders, who paid much attention to Indian Entomology, had never 
een able to meet with the pupa of Aamta Rubus : therefore it laaj be new to science. 
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The ch«D£re from the larva to the pupa in this species appears to take place about 
half way between the bjuk ami centre of the tree ; and oa chaiiffing from the pupa 
to the jtnago state, the i ei feet insect works its way out, by eating with its strong 
mandibles a ciicular hole, about the saine size as that made by the larvcC in the 
iotenor of ; he tree. 'Ibee-eneral direefuju of the pas'-aces made by the Jarvse is 
perpendicular; while that of the exit of the imago is horizontal — the shortest way 
in fact to the air. 

The second experimental year of the Curatorship having expired, Dr. 
Pearsox read the Mil>joiiied report on the operations of the Museum for 
the past year. 

Report on the 3fnsenm of the Asiatic Society^ hy the Curator^ — May 1837. 

At the CQHclu-'ion of the term of my charge of the Museum last year I stated the 
improvements that had been made; and how much it was to be desired that it should 
not be allowed to fall back into the state lu which I found it twelve months before* 
I am now again called upon to report progress, and to request your attention to 
form some arrangement by which the evils I then deprecated may be averted, and an 
improved method adopted, if you wish to alter that which has been followed for the 
past two years. 

The present state of your Museum maybe mentioned in a few wfords. The arrange- 
ments of last year have been followed out, by improving the appearance of the 
apartments and by matting the floors ; while by free ventilation the dampness, from 
which so much inconvenience was formerly experienced, has altogether disappeared. 
No enemy now remains indeed but the dust, which does much mischief by settling 
upon the specimens, and giving a dingy appearance to them ; as well as by frequent 
leaning being required, and the inevitable injury to which they are in consequence 
ezpoaed. 

Improvements have al«o been made in the cabinets. They have been all glazed 
and made ready for the reception of specimens, save one, which is nearly completed. 
The subscription now on foot for this part of the Museum will render it all that can 
be wished. 

A great number of specimens have been presented during the year ; but owing to 
the insufficient means taken by their presenters to preserve them, only a portion 
could be made available to the purposes of the science. I may here state that, pre- 
parations, w hether of skins or of insects, which liave not been preserved by arsenical 
soap, or by some preparation of arsenic, are uot proof against the attacks of insects 
in tiiis country ; even the so much vaunted solution of corrosive sublimate in spliits 
of wine is, as I have found after a fair trial, to be almost useless. But of the speci- 
mens presented, there have been mounted two hundred and thirty birds, ten of which 
are of latee^ize; twenty-eight mamniHlia, and si.xteen reptiles; eight skeletons 
have hi't'u pi epaied and articulated in the Museum ; viz. those of the Orang-outang* 
the <tjw. the hoc, adjutant, two terrapins and aturtle. These are complete, with 
tl-e exi eption of the fii '•t ; and tbo^e who knowby experience the labour of preparing 
ni,d aJ>er\Mir.{>4 oi loniing together, or articulating as it is technically termed, the 
bones ui a leton e?juclitlly in thi-s country, will be able to appreciate the labours of 
Mr, Bouch v.z. to whom the praise of executing the manual part of them belongs. The 
hone- of the Oian4:*outang were presented by Mr. Frith, but the hands and feet 
having- been unfortunately iost, they were re-stored in wood from those of the Sumatran 
gigantic ape m ihc Museum. 

Besides the aitkulatrd -keletons there have befn presented twenty-two other 
osteological specimens ; conMstiug of the skulls of mammalia and birds, the jaw of 
a whale and the legs or the Emea. 

The other specimens consiat of a few reptiles and dshes, and a considerable num- 
ber of insects and shells. 
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Independent of the Hbove, Mr. Hodgson of Sipal ttnt a series of upwards of 
eighty will preserved skio- of birds, with the inteation of their being pi. iced in the 
Mtiseum, as the originals from which some of the plates of his forthconiiug great 
work have been taken; but circumstunces having rendered it de-^itable to send 
them for tiie examination of a naturalist of emhicnce in England, they were, on his 
p omising speedily to replace them, delivered over, by directions from the Secretary, 
for rraiiimissioti there. 

With regard to t!se financial arrangements, the Secretary did not think himself 
empoweied to advance for contingeucies any sum beyond that voted by the Society. 
But that sum being nearly absorbed by the saHries of Mr. Bovcbez and his 
nephew, wlio is employed to assist him, I have paid the remainder ot the charges 
myself; and in this manner expended Co.’s Us. 138 15 6, more than 1 have received. 

A few words may be expected from me as to the future m loa^'^e'ucnt of the 
Museum. Much has been urged against expending the funds of the Society for this 
purpose; and a strong protest on the same side, signed by five Members, has also 
been given in. So far as my own feelings aie in question, 1 shall be happy to yield 
to this or any other view of the suited taken by the majority. Although I do not 
agree with those who think money ill expended, which is expended upon an object 
that contributes to further the pursuits of any considerable portion of the Society, 
And my respect for the protest would not have been less had it been signed by the 
older Members of the Society, instead of by th'vse who had been elected only two 
or three months before the proceedings took place, airainst which they thousht 
proper to protest 5 who mistook the mere lodgment of money in public securities 
for a vested fund; and who hud not, I believe, any one of them, ever seen the Mu«eum 
previous to. or isince the new arrangements were made f Under these circumstances I 
am not inclined to allow much weight to the protest, nor to ssicrifice our Musium in 
accordance with the views of the protestors. It is true, a substitute for a Curator 
has been proposed in a committee, each member of which should undertake a par- 
ticular department ; and as a body asaUtiiig with their advice, and superintending 
the operations of the Curator, such a committee would be of great service ; but as an 
executive engine, a committee is always worse than useless, and I anticipate nothing 
but failure in the acheme. If your Curator is not a paid and responsible officer, you 
will, in effect, have no Curator at all; and if you have no Curator, you will have no 
Museum ; while I ara sure a Museum is, iu the pre-ent direr ion of men’s minds to- 
wards natural history, essential to the weli-beinsr, it' not e^eu to the existence of the 
Societv. If onr own fund-* cannot support o ir Museum a-, it should be •^upportedt 
we onght to apply to the Goveimeutto O'* ; when, jw.lgin? from the liberal 

views of science taken by the picsent Governor Gnieral, and the anxiety be has 
evinced to encourage that of natural liir-tory in particular ; coupieil with the fact 
that the Court of D. rectors have ever been the patrvins of zoological pursuits ; there 
is little fear of our making the applicatiou in vain, 1 uunk the a.Ivaatagcs of adopt- 
ing this plan would be great and luanifuld ; onr Museum would be placed on s 
vigorous and permanent footiuc: ; and be tlie means of enh.incing the prosperity of 
our institution, and of couferriDir no lisrUc benefit upon the public : while we sheuld 
soon he able to wipe off the reproach so repeatedly andjustiy thrown upon the name 
of Englishmen in the I'-ast. — ofleavimr to di^tonr aations the task and the honor of 
gleaning in our own field the treasures of natural history, which we ourselves are 
indifferent and too ignorant to reap. 

J. T- Pearson, 

2ieso’ved, that the Report be referred to the Committee of Papers for 
the purpose of .iraRintj such arrangement as the Society’s funds may 
permit for the maiateuaace of the Museum of natural history on the most 
efficient footing. 
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I . — Journal of a visit to the Mishmee hills in Assam. By Wm, Grif- 
fith, M. D. Madras Medical Establishment. 

[In a letter to Captain F. Jknkins, Political Agent, N. E. Frontier; coramani- 
cated by Government to the Asiatic Society, the 5th April, 1837.] 

In pursuance of ray intention of visiting the Mishmee hills, as soon 
as the season was sufficiently advanced, I left this station on the 15th 
October, and proceeded up the Brakmaptitra, or Lohit, to the mouth 
of the Karam Pdaee, which we reached on the third day. I thence 
ascended this river, which is a mere mountain stream, for a similar 
period, at the expiration of which I had reached its extreme navi- 
gable point at that season of the year, even for the small boats which 
I employed. At Chonpdra the rapids of the Brahmaputra commence, 
and thence they increase rapidly in frequency and violence ; so much 
so, that the river is only navigable for small boats one day’s journey 
above the mouth of the Karam. No villages exist on the great river, 
the extreme banks of which are clothed with heavy tree jungle. It 
is much subdivided by islets formed of accumulations of sand and 
boulders : these islets being either scantily covered by coarse species 
of sugar, or tree jungle, or grass and tree jungle. The Karam is a 
considerable stream, consisting of a succession of rapids ; its banks 
are clothed with very heavy tree jungle, among which the simul*. 
udal\, and a species of alder occupy conspicuous places. On the 
second day of its ascent we reached the Kamptee village Patampan, 
situated about a mile inland in a southerly direction ; it is small and 
of no consequence, although the Raja is of high rank . 

• Bombax heptaphyllam. t Sterculla sp. 
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At this village ray attention was first directed to a very valuable na- 
tive dye, the room of the Assamese ; with this dye all the deep blue 
cloths so much used by the Kamptees and Singphos are prepared. What 
is more curious, it belongs to a family (Acanthacea), the constituents of 
which are generally devoid of all valuable properties — it is a species of 
Ruellia, and is a plant highly worthy of attention. Leaving the boats, 
I proceeded up the Karam, the general direction of which is about 
E. S. E., and after a tedious march of five hours over small boulders, 
reached the first Mishmee village on the route. This village is called 
Jingsha, deriving its name, as appears to be always the case, from the 
Gam : it is about six miles from the foot of the hills — it is small, the 
number of houses not exceeding ten, and possesses apparently very 
few khets. The Gam is a man of inferior note. After a halt of two 
days to enable my people to bring up the provisions, &c., I left for 
Brabma-kiind, which, from Captain Wilcox’s description, I imagined 
to he the usual route to the interior. Brahma-kiind lies to the E. N. 
E. of Jingsha, from which place it is distant by the path, which is very 
circuitous, about twelve miles. The route at first follows another bed 
of the Karam to the S. W., thence ascending the Dal Panes to the 
eastward, thence diverging to the north through a heavy tree jimgle, 
and after traversing this for about an hour ending at the kiind, to 
which place the descent is steep, but short. Of this celebrated place 
much has been said, but no description at all answers to it, as it 
exists now. The scenery is bold, the hills on either side of the river 
being very steep but of no great height, and the kund, or reservoir 
itself is totally lost in the contemplation of the immensely deep bed 
of the river and the gigantic rocks visible in every direction. The 
extreme width of the bed of the river is certainly upwards of one 
hundred yards, but of this only the left half is occupied by the stream. 
The kiind is contemptible, and unless the attention were especially di- 
rected to it, would quite escape observation. The Deo Panes is a 
paltry attempt at a waterfall. The course of the river is slow and 
sufficiently tranquil, but to the eastward there is a violent rapid 
ending about sixty yards from the kiind itself. This reservoir owes 
its existence to the projection of two rocks into the Lohit ; at this 
season it contains but little water. The fuqeer’s rock is a huge mass 
perforated near its summit ; its extreme apex is accessible, but with 
difficulty ; it does not represent Gothic spires, this appearance, so fex 
as I know, being limited to shell-limestone. At this romantic spot 
I staid three days, paying particular attention to the vegetation of the 
place, which presents some curious features, of. which the most 
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remarkable is the existence of a spi cies of maple and one of rue : tlie 
former being an inhabitant of Nipat. the latter of considerable eleva- 
tions on the Khasiya ranges. I was met here by Tapan Gam, the 
chief of the kdnd, who claims all the offerings invariably made to the 
deity by every native visitor of whatever rank or religion he may be. 

After examining the adjoining hills, over which the route pursued 
by Lieutenant Wilcox lay, I was convinced of the impracticability of 
proceeding, at least with the usual description of Assamese coolies; 
I was therefore compelled to retrace my steps to Jingsha, having pre- 
viously arranged with Tapan Gam for guides to shew me the usual 
route. At Jingsha I was delayed for several days in bringing up rice, 
which had been kindly forwarded from Sadiyd by Lieutenant Millar, 
and without which I knew it would be impossible to visit the interior. 
From Jingsha I proceeded up the Karam in an easterly direction, 
diverging thence up the Kussing Pdnte in a N. E. direction, thence 
skirting the foot of the hills, through remarkably heavy bamboo 
jungle. After a long march we descended a low hill to the Lai Pdnee, but 
at a higher point than any previously visited. The following day I 
commenced the ascent, passing during the day a small Mishmee village 
without a name, and halting on the slope of a hill in heavy tree jungle. 
Commencing our march early next morning, we ascended and descend- 
ed several considerable hills, and at noon reached Deeling, the Dilling 
of Captain Wilcox. This is a small village consisting of a few 
houses, scattered in various directions, and opposite to it on the great 
mountain Thumathaya is another called Yen : there is about this place 
a good deal of cultivation. It was here that I came upon the route 
previously followed hv Captain Wilcox. This I followed as far as 
Ghaloom’s : it is correctly described in that officer’s memoir on Assam 
and the neighbouring countries. Our halts were as follows ; — on the 
third day the bed of the Lokit on the fourth at the mouth of the Lung ; 
on the fifth at Ghaloom's, whose village has been removed to the 
banks of the Lohit, and at a distance of about one hour’s march in 
advance from the old site. From Ghaloom’s I proceeded to Khosha’s, 
whose village is on the north bank of the Lohit. I crossed the river, 
which is here about forty yards wide, and as usual deep and tolerably 
rapid, on a bamboo raft, no one but the Mishmees venturing by the 
suspension canes, which are here stretched over a space of about 
eighty yards, and at a formidable height from the stream. From 
Khosha’s I proceeded to Primsonc’s, whose village is at a liiuch 
higher elevation than any of the others: but Pbimso.vg was unfortu- 
nately absent. This was the extreme point to which I was enabled 
2 V 2 
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to proceed, and after waiting three days for the arrival of the chief, 
I returned to Khosha’s, where I met with Primsong, who had just 
returned from a visit to Trusong, a chief whose village is far in 
the interior. 

I had thus become acquainted with all the influential chiefs near our 
frontier, and by all I was received in a friendly and hospitable manner. 
In accordance with my original intentions, my attention was in the 
first place directed towards ascertaining whether the tea exists in this 
direction or not, and, as I have already informed you, I have every 
reason to think that the plant is unknown on these hills. From what 
I ha\e seen of the tea on the plains, f am disposed to believe that the 
comparative want of soil, due to the great inclination of all the 
eminences, is an insuperable objection to its existence. 

As I before observed to you, during my stay at Jingsha my curiositv 
had been excited by reports of an incursion of a considera'dj lorce of 
Ltmas into the Mishmee country, Ii hence became, having once 
estatdished a footing in the country, a matt: r of paramount import- 
ance to proceed farther into the interior, and, if possible, to effect a 
junction with these highly interesting p-ople; but all my attempts to 
gain this point proved completely futile ; no bribes, no promises 
would induce any of the chiefs to give me guide s, even to the first 
Mishmee village belonging to tiie Meyhoo tribe. I was hence com- 
pelled to content myself for the present, with obtaining as much 
information as possible relative to the above report, and I at length 
succeeded in gaining the following certainly rather meagre account. 

The quarrel, a- u»ual, originated about a marriage settlement between 
twochiefsof the Meyhoo and Taeen tribes : it soon ended in both parties 
coming to blows. The Meyhoo chief, Roolino, to enable him at once 
to overpower his enemies, and to strike at once at the root of their 
power, called in the assis ance of the Lamas. From this country a 
force of seventy men armed with matchlocks made an invasion, and as 
was to be expee'ed, the Taeen Mishmees were beaten at every point and 
lo't about twenty men. The affair seem to have come to a close about 
September last, when the Lamas returned to their own country. 
Wiier. it occurred I could gain no precise information, but it must 
have been several days’ journey in advance of the villages I visited. 

It was owing to the unsettled state of the country, resulting from 
this fend, that 1 could gain no guides from the Digaroos, without whose 
ass'-tance in thi- most difficult country. I need scarcely say, that all 
atte i»pts to advance would have been made in vain. These people 
very plausibly said, if we give you guides, who is to protect us 
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from tbe vengeance of the Meyhoos when you are gone, and who is to 
insure us from a second invasion of the Lamas ? Another thing to be 
considered is the influence even then exercised over the Mishmee# 
near our boundaries by tbe Singphos connected with the Dnpha Gam ; 
but from the renewal of the intercourse with our frontier station, 
there is every reason for believing that this influence is ere this neatly 
destroyed. 

I was, after various attempts, reluctantly obliged to give up the 
affair, although I am by no means certain tliat, had I known of the de- 
lay that would take place before 1 met Captain HANN.Jvy, a longer so- 
journ in the hills would not have been attended with success. I returned 
by the same route, halting at Deeling to enable me to ascend the great 
mountain Thumathaya, on the top of which I passed one night, and the 
ascent of which in every respect amply repaid me for all difficulties 
incurred. On my return I visited Tapan Gam’s* village, where I met 
several Singphos, who were engaged in the late troubles on the side 
of the Dupha, and which is reported to he the favorite haunts of 
a famous Singpho dacoit, Chu'n Yu'ng ; thence I returned to Jingsha. 

Nature of the country. The country traversed during the above 
Journey consisted of a series of ascents and descents, as must always 
evidently be the case where the route follows the course of a consi- 
derable river ; for difficulty it cannot well be surpassed, this again 
depending on the proximity of the route to the Lohit. The only 
comparatively easy portion is that between Da( Panee and the place 
where we descended to the bed of the large river. The hills are 
invariably characterised bv excessive steepness, and as the greater 
portion of the route winds round these eminences at some height 
above their bases, the marching is excessively fatiguing and difficult, 
to say nothing of its danger. In very many places a false step would 
be attended with fatal consequences ; in one place in particular, 
upwards of an hour was consumed in traversing a sheer precipice at a 
height of at least one hundred feet above the foaming bed of the Lokit; 
the only support being derived from the roots and stumps of trees 
and shrubs, and the angular nature of the face of the rock, which is, 
I believe, grey carbonate of lime. 

Paths. The paths are of the very worst imaginable description, 
always excessively narrow and overgrown by Jungles in all directions. 
In very steep places the descent is assisted by hanging canes, which 
afford good support. No attempt is ever made at clearing them of 

• This chief is not worthy of any rocouragement. He would feel this the more, owing 
to the proximity of bis village to our boundary and its easiness of access. 
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any obstruction : indeed the natives seem to think that the more diffi- 
cult the paths the better, a greater security being thus obtained from 
foreign invasion. Better paths do exist, and there is one in particular 
on the north of the Lohit, which is that commonly used by the 
Mishmees when carrying cattle back from the plains to their homes. 
But it was my fortune to be shown the very worst, although I 
escaped the cliff above alluded to by following on my return another 
•but very circuitous route. Up to Ghai,oom’s old site the hills are nearly 
entirely clothed with dense tree jungle, the points of some being 
covered with a coarse grass ; thence every step towards the eastward 
is accompanied by a most material improvement, the hills presenting 
a very pleasing and varied surface, and being only clothed with tree 
jungle towards their bases. The extreme summits of the loftiest are 
naked and rugged. 

Rivers and Torrents. The torrents which are passed between the foot 
of the hilts and Gbaloom’s are the Tussoo (Dissii of Wilcox), which 
separates Thumatkaya from Deeling, the Lung and the O. Of these the 
Lung is the only one not fordable ; the Mishmees cross it by suspension 
canes. I preferred constructing a rude bridge, which, as the torrent 
is divided by huge boulders, was neither a difficult nor a very tedious 
affair. The Tid-ding, which is of considerable size, is on the right 
bank of the river. The rills are frequent, especially towards the foot of 
the hills. I saw only one waterfall of any magnitude near the Tussoo : 
the body of water is not great, but the height of the fall is certainly one 
hundred feet. The Lohit itself beyond the Lung is of no great size, 
the average breadth of the stream at that season being from forty to 
fifty yards. At Ghaloom's its depth did not appear to exceed thirty 
feet. It is a curious fact, its temperature is lower than that of any of its 
tributaries. Although I have not seen the Dibong, judging from the 
comparatively small size of the Lohit, the probability is much in favor 
of the former carrying off the waters of the Tsan-poo. — Primsoko in-_ 
deed informed me that the Lohit above the Ghaloom Panes (Ghaloom 
Thee of Wilcox) is an insignificant mountain stream. 

Altitude of Mountains. Of the height of the various ridges sur- 
mounted I can give no idea : the only thermometer I had was 
unfortunately broken before my arrival at the kund. The high- 
est I visited was Lamplang-thaya ; the next in height Thumatkaya : 
on both these snow occasionally collects during the cold months. The 
western face of the latter Ls completely bare towards its summit, the 
nstem being covered with tree jungle. Of the former, the upper 
third is completely naked ; and two efforts to complete its ascent were 
fruitless. 
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Geology. Of the geology of these hills I am unfortunately incompe- 
tent to judge ; nor was I ever enabled to make a satisfactory collection, 
owing to the impossibility of procuring additional carriage. 

Zoology. The subjects presented by the animal kingdom are cer- 
tainly not extensive either in number of species or of individuals. I 
observed no wild quadrupeds except monkeys and an occasional 
squirrel ; no tigers exist, but bears are represented as tolerably 
numerous. The number of birds which I succeeded in procuring 
barely amounted to species. 

Botany. Of the botany it is not my intention here to give an 
extended account. It is sufficient to state that it appears to have 
similar features with other portions of the Sub-Himdlayan ranges. 
I did not reach the region of fir trees, but I could plainly distinguish 
by the telescope the existence of very extensive forests on the loftier 
ranges to the eastward. The families that have the most numerous 
representatives are Composite, Urtieece, Balsaminete, Cyathandiaceis, 
Acanthacea, Gramine/t and Filices. The most interesting, chiefly from 
the indicating elevation, or from their being usually associated with 
climates similar to that of northern Europe, are Ranunculacece, includ- 
ing that valuable drug the Mishmee~Teeia, and the celebrated poison 
Bee, Fumareacea, Violaci<B, Camelliacea, Hamamelidie, including the 
Bucklandia and Sedgwickia, Gentianex, Vacciniacea, Campanulacex, 
Thymalex, Juglandea, Cupuliferx. The most unique plants is a new 
genus of Ra_^seacea, like its gigantic neighbour of the Malayan 
Archipelago, a parasite, on the root of a species of vine. 

The natives of this portion of the range are divided into two tribes, 
Taeen or Digaroo and Meyhoo, these last tracing their descent from 
the Dibong Mishmees who are always known by the term crop-haired. 
The Meyhoo, however, like the Taeens, preserve their hair, wearing 
it generally tied in a knot on the crown of their head. The appear- 
ance of both tribes is the same, but the language of the Meyhoos is 
very distinct. They are perhaps the more powerful of the two ; but 
their most influential chiefs reside at a considerable distance from the 
lower ranges. The only Meyhoos I met with are those at Deeiing, 
Yeu, a small village opposite Deeiing but at a much higher elevation, 
and Tupan. I need scarcely add that it was owing to the opposition 
of this tribe that Captain Witcox failed in reaching Lama. The 
Digaroos are ruled by three influential chiefs, who are brothers, 
Duisono, Khosba, and Ghaloom ; of these, Dbisono is the eldest and 
the most powerful, but he resides far in the interior. Pkimsono u 
from a distant stock ; and as the three brothers mentioned above are 
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all passed the prime of life, there is but little doubt that he will soon 
become by far the most influential chief of his tribe. Both tribes 
appear to intermarry. The Mishmees are a small, active, hardy race, 
with the Tartar cast of features ; they are excessively dirty, and have 
not the reputation of being honest, although, so far as I know, they are 
belied in this respect. Like other hill pe ple, they are famous for the 
muscular development of their legs ; — in this last point the women 
have generally the inferiority. They have no written language ; — 
their clothing is inferior ; it is, however, made of cotton, and is of 
their own manufacture ; — that of the men consists of a mere ju' ket 
and an apology for a dhoti, — that of the women is more copious, and 
at any rate quite decent : they are very fond of ornaments, especially 
beads, the quantities of which they wear is very often quite aston shing. 
They appear to me certainlv superior to the A'bors, of whom, however, 
I have seen but few. Both sexes drink liquor, but they did not seem 
to me to be so addicted to it as is generally the case with hill ttibes : — 
their usual drink is a fermented liquor made from rice called month; 
this, however, is far inferior to that of the Singphos, which is really 
a pleasant drink. 

Religion, Of their religion I could get no satisfactory information : — 
every thing is ascribed to supernatural agency. Tlieir invocations to 
their deity are frequent, and seem generally to be made with the view 
of filling their own stomachs with animal food. They live in a very 
promiscuous manner, one hundred being occasionally accommodated in 
a single house. Their laws appear to be simple, — all grave crimes 
being judged by an assembly of Gams, who are on such occasicais 
summoned from considerable distances. All crimes, including murder, 
are punished by fines ; but if the amount is not forthcoming, the 
offender is cut up by the company assembled. But the crime of 
adultery, provided it be committed against the consent of the husband^ 
is punished by death ; and this severity may perhaps be necessary if 
we take into account the way in which they live. 

The men always go armed with knives. Lama swords, or Singpho 
dhaos and lances ; and most of them carry cross-bows — the arrows for 
these are short, made of bamboo, and on all serious occasions are 
invariably poisoned with hee. When on fighting expeditions, they use 
shields, made of leather, which are covered towards the centre with 
the quills of the porcupine. Their lances are made use only for 
thrusting : the shafts are made either from the wood of the lawn 
(Caryota ureas) or that of another species of palma juce — they are 
tipped with an iron spike, and are of great use in the ascent of bills. 
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The lance heads are of their own manufacture and of very soft iron. 
They hare latterly become acquainted with fire-arms, and the chiefs 
have mostly each a firelock of Lama construction. 

Their implements of husbandry are very few and rude. Thov have 
no metal utensils of their own manufacture,- — all their cookin'^ heint^ 
carried on in square capaciou,- stone vessels, which answer then- 
purpose very' well. The population is certainly scanty, and may be 
estimated as follows ; — 


Jingsha, .'>0 

Tapan SO 

Dceling and Yen, 80 

Ghalooms, 80 

Kliasha, 100 

Piirasong “O 


■KiO 

This must he considered as a rough estimate, and prohahly is con- 
siderably exaggerated. 

The number of villages among which the al)ove popuk'itlon i.s 
distributed is seven, but it must he remembered that tliere are tsvo 
other villages, namelv, Meerisno and Rulings, close to the Khnshas. 
By far the greater number of villages appear to be located near the 
banks of the Lohit ; I saw only one situated on the Leeng ; while on the 
summits of Thumathaya, the villages Jingsha, Tapan, Deeling and Yeu 
consist of several houses, none, however, exceeding ten tn number : 
and Ghacoom’s, Khasha’s and Pri.mso.vg’s consist each of a single 
house. The houses in the former case resemble a good deal those of 
the Singphos, and are of variable size ; in the latter case the house is 
of enormous length, this depending on the rank of the possessor, and 
capable of accommodating from eighty to one liuudred and sixty- 
persons, — all are built on machauns, constructed almost entii-ely with 
bamboo, divided into corapartraenfs and thatched with the leaf of a 
naarontaceous plant (arrow- root family) likewise found in Assam ; this 
being again covered, at le-ast in some instances, with the leaves of a 
species of ratan. The leaf of the former answers its purpose admir- 
ably both as to neatness and durability, and forms an excellent protec- 
tion against the rain. Khash.v’s house is certainly one hundred and 
sixty feet in length ; it i.-> divided into twenty apartments, all of which 
open into a pa.ssage : generailv it would appear on the right side of 
the house as one enters, along which the skulls and jawbones of the 
various cattle killed during the possessor’s life time are arranged. In 
each apartment there is a square fire-place, consisting merely of earth, 
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about which the bamboos are cut away. As no exit for the smoke is 
allowed, the air of the interior is dense and oppressive, and often 
exceedingly painful to the eyes. 

Domestic animals. Their live-stock consist chieflv of hogs, mathoons, 
a noble animal intermediate between the bull and buffalo, and fowls. 
Of these the hogs are the most common — they are easily procurable ; 
but they are not at all disposed to part with the fowls, which they say 
is the favorite food of the deitv. I was hence frequently reduced to 
eat pork, which seemed to me, no doubt, on account of its vile 
feeding, very unwholesome. On my arrival at each village a hog was 
killed as a matter of course, of which a portion was presented to me, 
and a portion to ray people. In one case only a young mathoon was 
killed ; in all these cases, the flesh i.s immediately cut up and devoured 
as soon as possible. Their cooking is verv rude, chiefly consisting of 
minces. Chowric-tailed cows are only to be met with farther in the 
interior. 

Their dogs are of the ordinary pariah kind. Cats are uncommon. 

Among the skulls ranged in their houses, tliose of several other 
kinds of cattle occur, including the cows of the plains, and the buffa- 
lo ; the remainder are juocured entirely from Lama. 

Cultivation. Their cultivation is scanty, apparently not sufficient to 
supply even their wants, and carried on in a very rude way. The 
most favorable places are of course selected, either on the slopes of 
the hills or on the occasionally more level patches, and joining the 
Lohit. The soil in almost all cases consi.-ts of a thin superstratum of 
vegetable mould. Some of the villages are in possession of a good sort 
of hill rice, hut the chief cultivation is of bobasd*, goomdanf or Indian 
corn, khoneeX and two or three still inferior grains. The villages 
situated at low elevations produce excellent yams and aloos of seve- 
ral kinds. They are unacquainted with wheat, barley, &c. ; nor 
have they even taken the trouble to obtain potatoes. The capability 
of the country up to the point to which I searched, is not great, but 
thence the landscape is at once sufficient to convince one that the 
improvement is rapid as one proceeds to the eastward. 

Of hinee a small quantity is cultivated, chiefly however for sale to 
the Singphos, although many of the natives are great opium eaters. 
They cultivate a sufficient quantity of cotton for the manufacture of 
their own clothing, but it seems to be of inferior quality. Tobacco is 
in great request, still it does not seem to be regularly cultivated. 
Both sexes, young and old, are determined smokers ; their pipes are 
* Elentine caraoana. t Tea woys t Davaee sp. 
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chiefly of Singpho manufacture ; the poor classes contenting them- 
selves with those made from bamboo. 

Granaries. I should have mentioned that the produce of their fields 
is kept in small granaries, at some distance from their houses : and it 
is a regulation calculated to prevent quarrels, that each wife, (for they 
tolerate polygamy,) has her distinct granary. Their bridges have 
been well described by Captain Wxlcox; — the passage of that at 
Ghaloom's which is full seventy yards in length, occupying from two 
to two and half minutes The articles in the greatest request among 
them are salt, woollen clothing, printed cottons, and glass beads of 
various colors. Of the existence of salt, within their own boundaries 
they are unaware : geneially they have none. Occasionally they pro- 
cure Lama rock-salt, which is (in bulk) of a reddish color, from being 
mixed up with a red earthy substance somewhat aromatic. For these 
they exchange cloths of their own making, and their three staple 
articles, vaishmee-teeta, bee, and geitheoon, which are, in fact, at present 
the only valuable known products of the country. 

With Lama they carry on an annual trade, which apparently takes 
place on the borders of either country. In this case mishmee-teeta, 
is the staple article of the Mishmees, and for it they obtain dhaos or 
straight long swords of excellent metal and often of great length ; 
copper pots of strong, but rough make, flints and steel, or rather steel 
alone, which are really very neat and good ; warm woollen caps, 
coarse loose parti-colored woollen cloths, huge glass beads, generally 
white or blue, various kind of cattle, in which Lama is represented as 
abounding, and salts. I cannot say whether the Lamas furnish flints 
with the steel implements for striking light ; tlie stone generally used 
for this purpose by the Mishmees is the nodular production from 
Thumathaya, — and this, although rather frangible, answers its purpose 
very well ; with the Singphos they barter elephant's teeth, these animals 
being found in the lower ranges, for slaves, dhaws, and buffaloes. 

With the Khamtees they appear to have little trade, although there 
is a route to the proper country of this people along the Ghaloom Pitnee, 
or Ghaloom Thee of Wilcox’s chart; this route is, from the great 
height of the hills to be crossed, only available during the hot 
months. 

With the inhabitants of the plains they carry on an annual trade, 
which is now renewed after an interruption of two years, exchanging 
cloths. Lama swords, spears, mishmee-teeta, bee, which is in very 
great request, and gertheana much esteemed by the natives for its 
peculiar and rather pleasant smell, for money (to which they begin to 
2x2 
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attach great value), cloths, salt and beads : when a sufficient sum of 
money is procured, they lay it out in buffaloes and the country cattle. 

Political relations. With reference to their pulitical relations they 
were all — at least all those near our frontier — active supporters of 
the Dupha Gnrn, to whom thev rendered very effectual assistan.e in 
the erection of stockades, although they declined fighting. Formerly 
the Raja of Assa7n exercised almost exclusive control over them^ 
entirely, as it appears, from making their most influential chiefs trifling 
annual presents of one or two buffaloes. With our government their 
intercourse has, as I before mentioned, been entirely interrupted during 
the last two years ; at present, however, they appear inclined to pay all 
proper respect to the Assamese authorities. From the active assi-t- 
ance they rendered Dupha Gam, and in the second instance to put 
an impediment in the way of the trade of slaves, it is obviously of 
importance to keep them in this friendly state, and this would be best 
done by adopting the plan followed during the times of the Rajas of 
this portion of Assam ; and with this view I would beg to direct your 
attention to Ghaloom, Khosha, and Primsong : of these three, 
Khosha is perhaps possessed of the greatest influence, but he is 
getting old and inactive. The same may be said of Ghaloom, his 
younger brother. The most active, ambitious, and enterprising man 
is certainly Primsono, who is still young ; and as he evidently looks up 
to the possession of the chief authority among the Gams, any favor 
shewn to him would render him a steady friend. He is the only chief 
I saw who is in the habit of visiting Lama. It was from materials 
given by him that Captain Wilcox drew up that portion of his map 
which has reference to the course of the Lohit, and it is through him 
alone that we may look forward to becoming acquainted with the 
country of the Lamas. He is, in fact, far superior to all the rest in 
talents and information, and, as a proof of his activity, he has just 
returned from the Hookum territory, where he saw Captain Hannay, 
and whither he had no doubt followed the Dupha Gam. So long 
indeed as the Mishmees are in relation with the Singphos, so long will 
there be a ready way in which to dispose of slaves by the Singphos, 
a people on whom no dependence is to be placed. At the period of 
my visit to Khasha, I saw a slave who had been actually sold by 
Singphos residing within our territory, within the last six months. 
With the Dibong Mishmees they are, and alwavs have been, engaged 
in a war of extermination. Of this tribe, bothMooghoos and Digaroos 
entertain the greatest fear : their inroads have caused the latter tribes 
to forsake their haunts on the Digaroo mountains, and I am told that 
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at this time none are to be found to the westward of the Tid-ding. 
With the Lamas, as I have before observed, they are at present at 
rupture ; and protection might be promised them against the inroads 
of either people, such protection being chiefly limited to the loan of 
old muskets and ammunition. It is chiefly owing to their pioximity 
to the Lamas, that the country of the Mishmees, as being the most 
feasible route thither in this direction, is worthy of attention. It is 
obvious from all accounts that the Lamas are a very superior race, and 
that they greatlv resemble the Chinese. It would hence be highly 
desirable to open a trade between Upper Assam and Lama, and to this 
I really see no insurmountable objection- The great object to be first 
attained is personal communication with these people, and I have every 
reason to believe that thiough the influence and aid of Pkimsong, who 
is well acquainted with them, that i should be able to accompUsb this. 
On this subject, however, I have already addressed you officially. — 
Primsong, in the event of the non-consent of the other chiefs, has 
promised to take the re-ponsibility on himself, and as the route he has 
promised to take me leads across the termination of the Himdlagas, and 
ends in some distance from the southern extremity of the valley, in 
which the inhabitants of this portion of Lama reside, he could neces- 
sarily act iudependeutlv of them ; almost all the ileyhoo chiefs, from 
whom the chief opposition is to be apjirehended, being located along 
the Lohit to the westward of the junction of the Ghaloom Pdiiee. 
Having once gained access to the valley, a return could be effected 
along the hanks of the Lohit, so as to materially increase our know- 
ledge of that river. From mv knowledge of the Mishmees 1 am 
confident that the slightest care would ensure me from any attempts 
at treachery. Open hostilities they would never attempt, and as there 
would be no crossing of any considerable river, no attempts could be 
made, as they, the MevUoos, appear to have intended in Captain 
Witcox’s instance, on the party wheir subdivided, Ihe hasty' retreat 
of this officer has been attended with unfortunate results in increasing 
the fear which the Uigaroos entertain for the Aleyhoos. 

With reference to my' making the attemjit, I can only say that sixty 
maunds of rice are already lodged within the hills, and my orders are 
only necessary to cause its transportation to the villages of Khosha, 
Ghaloom, and Primsong. Thus one great obstacle in all hill expedi- 
tions is already removed. Primsong has engaged to provide me with 
men for the transports of my carriage and the necesiary presents ; 
thus I shall run but little risk from detention owing to the sickness or 
laziness of coolies. In short, the only thing likely to interrupt my 
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progress will be sickness; but having once reached Pkimsong’s, safety 
would be perhaps insured. I speak here in allusion to the season, the 
route being, fi onx the great height of the mountains to be crossed, only 
practicable during the rains. I shall close this portion of letter 
with a few remarks on the Lamas, for which I am indebted to 
Primsong, He describes them as resembling the Cliinese, whose 
peculiar manner of wearing their hair thev adopt ; the country is very 
populous, the houses well built, and the people are well supplied with 
grain, the staple one being rice. They are of a large stature, well 
clothed. Wearing Chinese trousers and shoes, navigating their rivers 
by means of boats, and using horses, of which they possess three 
varieties, as beasts of burthen. They possess in addition, no less than 
seven kinds of cattle. They distil ardent spirits, and their manufactures, 
which are numerous, are said to be very superior. 

On my arrival at Jingska, I determined on crossing the country 
towards Beesa, having heard that tea existed in this direction. 
Leaving Jingsha, I proceeded up the Karan to the east, thence diverg- 
ing to the south along the now nearly dry bed of the Kamp'ee. During 
the march I passed one small Singpho village, and in the evening 
arrived at Onsa, the largest Singpho village I ever saw. On the 
following day I left for Suttoon, and after a march of three hours halted 
beyond Suitoort close to the liead of the Te/iga I’unee. From this, on 
the following dav, I proceeded crossing the Tonga Pdnee, the com se of 
which I followed for some distance, thence diverging to the ri. W. 
towards the Minahoom range through excessivtly heavy baiiiboo 
jungle. On reaching the Mattock Pditee I ascei.ded its dry bed for 
some distance until we reached the hills. This r.inge, along wdiicli I 
proceeded some distance, is entirely sandstone, and in no part exceeds 
five hundred feet in height ; thence descended and arrived at the 
Meerep Pdnee, in the bed of which we halted. The next day carried 
me after a long march to Beesa, the course first laying down the Meerep 
Pdnee, thence to the westward and through a very low and uninterest- 
ing and nearly uninhabited country. We emerged from the jungle about 
a mile and a half above Beesa, to which place our course lay along the 
nearly dry bed of the formerly larger now small Diking. This river, 
which up to last year drained a great portion of the Singpho country 
on this side of the Patkaye range, is now nearly dry, its waters having 
taken a new course into the Kamroop, and thence into the Booree 
Diking. It is now only navigable for small boats as far as the 
Degaloo Goham’s village, which is but a short distance from its 
mouth. 
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The valley oC''upiefl by the Khakoo Singphos, which I had thus 
cros=' d, is bounded to the N. E. by the Mishmee rnountain®, and to the 
S \V. by the Mitn’oom range ; it is of a triangular form, and not of 
any great extent : it is drained by the Tenga Pdnee. The whole valley 
is comparatively high, and mavbe considered as alow tableland ; it is 
incomparably the finest part of our territory inhabited by Singphos, 
that I have yet seen : between llusu and Laltora, I passed, although it 
■was a short march, five large villages ; and whatever the case may be 
with the other portions of our Singplio territory, this valley is very 
populous and highly flourishing. Lutlorn is a village of no great size ; 
formerly Luttora Gam was the chief of the ■whole valley, but his 
followers, since the affair of the Dnpi\a Gam, have divided them- 
selves between Itusa and Ittanshantan Gams who are friendly to our 
Government, 

From Itusa Gam I met great attention ; from Luttora Gam. until 
latelv an avowed enemy to our Government, 1 received a visit, being 
the first he ever paid to any olmer. He made the u=ual professions of 
submission ; but on my telling him that he should send in his submis- 
sion to the officers at Satligd. he replied very quietly, that he must 
first communicate with the Dupha Gam. (Latterly I understand that 
he has sent his submission in to the Political Agent.) He was attended 
with a considerable number of men armed with lances and dhaos. He 
is a large, ruffianlv-looking man, nearly blind, and for a Singpho very 
dirty. He was attended with an adherent of the Dupha Gam, who had 
just returned from Hookum. This man descanted on the general satis- 
faction given to the chiefs about Honkiim by the presents of Captain 
Haxnay, and he said that all the chiefs had agreed to bury the re- 
membrance of all former feuds in oblivion. 

The chief cultivation of the valley is that of nhoo dhnn, the fields of 
which are numerous and e.'ctensive. 

The manners of the Khakhoos are the same as those of the other 
Singphos ; they are represented, however, as excelling these in treachery 
and cruelty. I met with no opposition on the journey, although I ■was 
attended by only sixteen Donaiiiers ; and although, as 1 have since as- 
certained, mv adoption of this route caused groat offence to the chiefs- 
one of whom sent a letter of remonsfiance to the officers at Sadigd. 
They have a great number of .\-samese slaves, and there is hut little 
doubt that the practice of slave-selling still exists among them. In fact 
a Donanier from Chvkwas was actually obliged to place himself under 
mv protection. None of the villages are stockaded, Luttora is on a 
strong site, being built on a steep eminence nearlv surrounded !)y two 
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small streams ; and as the ascent is steep, although not great, it is 
dithcult of access, and might be rvell defended. 

I gained no clue to the actual existence of the tea, although the 
yellow soil was not unfrequent towards the he-.d. of the Tenga Pdnee. 
The Minaboom range, as I have above observed, is of no considerable 
height : it is covered with tree jungle, among which occurs a species 
of dammui. nmagnolea, and one or two species of oak. 

On arriving at Beesa I heard that Mr. Bruce was at Filigree, and 
as that gentleman had ju-cviously expressed a wish that I should give 
my opinion on his mode of tea culture, 1 immediately determined 
on proceeding thither : with this view I left for Rapoo, which I reached 
in two ordinary marches. There visited the tea, and then left for 
Rapoodoo. Here also I visited the tea, which is abundant, appearing 
to me the best of that produced in the Singpho territory ; — the soil is 
precisely the same, in all its external characters, as that of the other 
tea localities. 

The tea plant being certainly adapted to some degree of shade, the 
free exposure to the sun seems wrong in principle, evidently producing 
a degree of coarseness in the leaves, totally incompatible, I presume, 
with the production of fine flavored teas. 

From this place I proceeded through heavy jungle, uninhabited 
except by elephants, for two days, literally cutting my wav where the 
tracks of the elephants were not available owing to their direction. 
Our course being determined by that of the Dibora, on the evening 
of the second dav we arrived at Choakree Ting in the Mattock country, 
and halted on the Rolea Pdnee. The third day, after a very long 
march of nearly twenty miles, carried me close to Ranga gurrah. On 
reaching this I found that Major White was expected daily, but that 
Mr. Bruce had already returned to Sadiyd. 

I had the pleasure of accompanying Major White three davs after 
my arrival to Tingree, from which place we returned direct to 
Sadign, the march occujiving three days. 

The greater part of Mattock which I had thus an opportunity of 
seeing may be characterised as capable of producing tea, the soil 
being in almost every instance of that yellow color, hitherto found to 
be so characteristic of the tea localities. To this the only exceptions 
exist in the sw.ampy ravines, which are occasionally of great extent. 
The better portions consist of rather high plains, covered with tall 
coarse grasses, and intersected here and there with narrow strips of 
jungle. It may be considered as a comparatively open country ; — the 
villages are numerous, and the people satisfied. Altogether Muttock 
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may be considered as a well-governed flourishing district. But on 
this point I need not detain vou, as the nature of the district is suffi- 
ciently well known. 

The villages passed between Beesa and Matlock are few ; the fir.st is 
a small temporary village occupied by Nagas, about ten miles from 
Beesa. The next is Dhompoan, a large Singpho village, half way 
between the Naga village, and Rapoo, Rusoo ; and, lastly, Rupddoo. 
Between this and Choakri Ting no villages occur. 


II. — Corrected Estimate of the risk of life to Civil Servants of the 
Bengal Presidencg. By H. T. Prixsep, Esg. Sec. to Govt. S ( C . 

In the number of this Journal for July, 1832, some Tables were 
published showing the risk of life amongst Civil Servants on the 
Bengal Establi-hraent, and in a .short article the principles were 
explained upon which the tables had been framed. The method 
adopted in that article for computing the risks of life in the Civil 
Service of the Bengal Presidency has met the entire approbation of the 
most able actuaries in England, and the tables have not onlv been 
adopted as affording the best e-:timate forthcoming of the chances of 
life amongst persons in good ciicumvtances in the climate of India, but 
attempts have likewise been made to apply the same method of compu- 
tation toother services. Amongst others. Mr. Ct K.s'tN' has, we under- 
stand, successfully computed tables framed on the same principles for 
the Military Services of all the three Presidencies of India, from the 
year 1765 to the present date,— a work of immense labour, the results 
of which we have seen in abstract, and lament that the publication of 
them has been so long delayed. As our Civil Service t-ihles have 
thus acquired an importance, as well from the use made of them by 
insurance offices, as from the application of the princi[)le to the 
construction of other tables, we liave deemed it ncccssarv, now that 
another lustrum of five years has passed since tliev were framed, to 
republish them, completid to the close of 1S.3G, and to draw attention 
a second time to the method adopted in their construction. We will not 
conceal that a principal motive with us for taking this trouble is that 
we have discovered some errors in the Tables of 1 332, and therefore 
are anxious to supercede it for practical use by supplying one 
more accurate. We are glad aUo to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to point the attention of public officers and persons of intelligence at 
other Presidencies to the expediency of keepimr registers and framing 
similar tables fur the different services with which tiiey may be con- 
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nected. In a very valuable paper drawn up by Mr. Grippith Davjbs 
for tbe Bombay Civil Fund, a form of register is given, which, if duly 
kept, will afford the means of constructing accurate tables for any 
purposes framed precisely upon our principle, and this tabic may be 
adopted for a regiment or for any number of persons circumstanced 
alike — that is, when in a condition to yield a fair average of casualties, 
just as well as for a service constituted like the Civil Services of the 
different Presidencies. The only thing to be attended to is, that in 
like manner as a separate page in the service registers ought to be 
set apart for the nominations of Civil Servants for each year, because, 
foif acility of computation, we assume them to be of persons of the 
same average age, so separate page must he assigned to persons of 
the same age when the register is formed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the risks of life amongst persons promiscuously selected, and not 
of uniform or nearly corresponding ages. 

As it is of importance that this should be well understood, and 
because we wish to inculcate the expediency of framing tables of the 
same kind not only for his Majesty's and for the Native regiments, 
but likewise for the natives of cities and towns in different parts of 
India, we shall devote a few words to a little further explanation of the 
registers we recommend to be kept. The following is the form into 
which any number of names upon which it is desired to obtain life 
results of any kind maybe entered, taking care only, as before pointed 
out, that those entered in the same page are always of the same age 
at the time of first registry. 



Now if one hundred names of soldiers were entered in the first 
column as having come into the country at the age of 23, though 
every one of them came, perhaps in a different year, still the register 
for as many years as it may extend in respect to these persons, 
• Diaeharged. t Returaed to Eoglaud. 
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giving in each the fact of the individual having outlived that year or 
not, or any other circumstance or event, must afford the means of 
computing the different accidents of life for every age that may be 
reached by the persons so registered, and the results of one page may 
be combined with those of any other by adding the sum at tlie bottom 
of the page to the proper column with reference to age of such other 
page, and by taking out of the whole the number of deaths or of mar- 
riages or of the births of children, male or female, or of any other ac- 
cident of life that may be recorded in the column to compare witli the 
sum of the lives of the age in both pag.?s or of as many pages as may 
be i)rought into the computation. 

We presume that every insurance office keeps registers framed upon 
this principle, but we wish to see them extended to the Army and 
likewise to some thousands of natives in towns ami in the interior, 
with a view to obtaining the materials for computing the risks and 
accidents of life amongst these classes at different ages, in respect to 
which we are at present without any materials for framing a table or 
estimate of any kind. 

The tables given in Captain Henderson’s article upon the subject 
of the value of life in India, published in the last volume of the 
Researches of the Asiatic Society, though framed with great labour, 
are defective in this point*. They afford general averages of the value 
of life amongst certain classes, hut not of the value of life at each year 
of age, which is a most essential circumstance ; and for insurance offices 
or for institutions which deal in annuities, the risks with reference to 
age are the main and most important, if not the only, matter for 
consideration. 

It is to be observed that it will not be possible to frame registers 
retrospectively for any class of persons, unless from peculiar circum- 
stances a given number of names with the age of each individual can 
be entered for any specific past date, and these can be followed out 
in all their circumstances to the date of the formation of the regis- 
ters. This is the principle upon which the previous and present 
tables have been framed for the Bengal Civil Service, and upon which 
similar tables have been made for the Army. The nominations of 
each year to the different services being fixed and known, and the 

* Capt. DkHaviland’s tables for the Madras army are an exception to tbit 
remark, as they are framed by years of service on onr principle, but the results of 
tbe first years of toe series give ratios of deaths for those years which cast a 
doubt on the a curacy of the whole table. Mr. Gordon’s army table is of too 
old a dale to be useful. 

2 y 2 
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power existing of tracing almost every nominee, the registers have 
been made up for past years as completely and accurately as if the 
nominees of the present year were to be followed prospectively through 
their career of service to the time of their deaths or retirements. The 
same principle may perhaps be adopted in framing regimental regis- 
ters retrospectively for privates and non-commissioned officers, 
because each individual can similarly be traced, and his age at the 
time of enlistment or of arrival in India will be on the regimental 
rolls ; but no materials will be any where forthcoming from which to 
do the same for any class of natives, unless it be for the tenants of 
the ri ff^rent jails during the period of their confinement for debt or 
under criminal sentences. 

Having premised the above remarks on the general applicability of 
the method of computation adopted for ascertainment of the risks of 
life amongst Bengal Civil Servants, it remains to give the amended 
table, framed from the registers prepared in the Secretary’s office at 
Calcutta for the Bengal Service from 1790 to I83G. The number of 
individuals of the class whose names are registered, and who have 
given to our table a first year of life, is now very nearly 1000*, and 
the average of the first five years is consequently framed on a total 
of 4525 lives. To the end of the 20th year the number of annual 
lives now exceeds .300, and the five years’ averages are upon numbers 
exceeding two thousand ; the yearly numbers diminish to 100 at the 
end of the 30th year, only affording for the five years’ average of that 
period of life as many as 660 lives. For the succeeding five years 
the average is reduced to actual casualties upon 299 lives, and after 
that the numbers are too small to afford any data that can be relied 
upon. 

To the corrected estimate now given of the risks of life in tha 
Bengal Civil Service, we have added a column for retirements, in or- 
der that the curious in Europe may build ingenious speculations 
thereupon. It is mortifying to observe that the total number of these 

• The registered nominatioas are 1003, but this includes the nominees of 1836 
who have not yet given us a first year of life. The following test of the accura- 


cy of our table may be satisfactory. 

Nominees fiom 1780 to 31st Dec. 1836, 1003 

Deaths of table, 335 

Deaths in year of nomination, not included in the table, 8 

Retirements as in table, 177 520 


Remains on the Civil List 1st January, 1837, deducting the 

China Servants, ,. 483 
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does not equal one half of the deaths, hut this statement we would re- 
mark is not framed to show the chance an individual entering the Ben- 
gal Civil Service has of retiring with a fortune. For the exhibition of 
that result a very different table must be prepared, framed on the 
ju'inciple of following out the nominations of tliose jiarticular years of 
which all the nominees are expended hv death or retirement. There 
are four years in this predicament, the results of which give the fol- 
lowing ratios of deaths to retirements. 


1 

Nomiaations. i 

Deaths. 

I Uetirenients. 

Before ] 
20th jear, | 

In or after 

1 20th year. 

Before ; 

20th year, i 

In or after 
20th year. 

1790 

19 1 

8 I 

3 

: 2 1 

6 

1792 

18 ^ 

5 1 

2 

; 2 1 

9 

1794 

26 j 

12 

5 

1 ^ 

4 

1793 

32 

8 

8 

' « 1 

10 

95 1 

33 1 

IS 

1 ’5 

29 


51 ir 

From this it would appear that out of ninety-five Bengal noraina- 
tions the deaths are 51, or more than half; the retirements are 
44, of which 1 3 occurring before the SOth year cannot be considered 
as retirements with fortunes made in India. Twenty-nine, however, out 
of 95, or somewhat less than one-third, is the proportion of retirements 
with fortune afforded by the results of these four years. 

To return, however, to the life tables: w'e have not thought it worth 
while to publish on this occasion the extended tables in which the 
results of each individual year have been combined for the formation 
of the corrected general result now exhibited. These exist together 
with elaborate registers with the name of every Bengal Civil Servant 
inscribed ready to he referred to by any’ person desirous of looking 
further into the detail. We explained fully in the article of Julv, 1832, 
the method we had followed in extracting and combining these 
results, and it would be an unnecessary repetition therefore to follow 
the process of computation again through each of the stages. We 
conclude with expressing our desire that the present table may super- 
cede altogether Table III. of the article of July, 1832, and we vouch for 
its superior and, we believe, perfect accuracy. The quinquennial 
percentage is carried only to the thirteenth year of residence or 49th 
of life. The results of the remaining years are gathered into our per- 
centage for the whole. 
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Amended Table for shewing the risks of life in the Bengal Civil Service, 
founded on the actual casualties upon the nominations made to that 
Service from 1790 to 1836, the first year being computed from the 
\st January, after the year of nomination. 


o o 

Age. 

Number of Servants. 

Deaths. 

a 

« £ 
£S 

2i " 

*3 »0 

Percentage 
rate of 
deaths in 
10,000. 

Retirements 

actual. 

I 

20 

f 975 

19 

] 


2 1 

2 

21 

1 9<3§ 

22 

1 


3 


3 

22 

4325 -t 906i 

IS 

)-90 

199 

7 

l26 

4 

2.i 

j bjii 

19 



5 


6 

2* 

L *'3'5i 

12 



7 


6 

25 

f 790§ 

10 

< 


7 



26 

1 754 

17 



4 


8 

27 

3454i •{ f’94i 

17 

j.72 

208 

3 

.21 

9 

28 

1 633 

20 

j 


4 


10 

29 

L 577i 

8 

1 


3 


11 

30 

f 545 

6 



2 ■ 


12 

31 

1 5l9i 

14 

1 


1 


13 

33 

2469§ ■{ 489 

8 

<.41 

166 

2 

|.13 

14 

31 

1 463 

5 

1 


6 


15 

34 

[ 448 

8 

J 


3 


16 

35 

r 424 

6 

i 


6 


17 

36 

1 403 

9 



2 


18 

37 

1879 -i 376§ 

n 

j.44 

S34 

7 

r* 

19 

38 

351 

10 

1 


2 


20 

39 

1 3.’4i 

8 

J 


7 


21 

40 

1 sa’i 

i j 

1 


9 


S2 

41 

1 270 

10 

1 


6 


23 

43 

I2l4,f •( 239 

JO 

j.43 

354 

6 

J.3S 

24 

43 

1 216 

5 

1 


2 


25 

44 

1 196 

7 

J 




26 

45 

f 1675 

7 

1 


9 ' 


27 

46 

( 148 

7 

1 


8 


28 

47 

660i 129 

3 

^24 

363 

8 

^31 

29 

48 

114i 

4 

i 


1 


30 

49 

1 10l§ 

3 

j 


5 


31 

50 

1 884 

4 

] 


9 


32 

51 

1 674 

1 



5 


33 

52 

299 ■{ 674 

3 



5 


34 

53 

1 474 

6 



1 

[.20 

35 

54 

1_ 38 

2 



0 





16 





36 

55 

r 324 

J 



1 


37 

56 

1 244 

1 



5 


38 

57 

109 ■< 194 

1 



1 


39 

58 

1 174 

0 
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■ 8 

40 

59 

L J5 

0 



0 





9 



, 


4t 

60 

f ’ 

1 



2 1 


49 

61 

5 

0 



0 


43 

62 

25 ■! 6 

0 



0 


44 

63 

1 3 

0 



0 

■ 2 

45 

64 

1 3 

1 



0 





o 

L 


J 
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III. — A Grammar of the Sindhi language, dedicated to the Right Honor- 
able Sir Robert Grant, Governor of Bombay. By W. H. Wathen, 

Esq. 

It has been often paradoxically asserted, that those who have the 
most to do, contrive also to have the most leisure. The maxim will 
admit of as easy illustration in India as elsewhere, and may be support- 
ed by the highest examples, if it be conceded that the office of Secretary, 
or Minister, to an Indian Government requires a full allotment of time, 
an ample share of mental and mechanical exertion ; for the Secre- 
tariat of either Presidency may be regarded as the fountain head of 
authorship on all Indian subjects, literary, political or historical. We 
need not recapitulate digests of law, Hindu and Musulman; narratives 
of campaigns ; schemes of fiscal administration, which may naturally 
enough emanate from such sources ; but in pure literature, editorship 
of oriental publications, and translations therefrom, our Secretaries 
have ever occupied the foremost rank. 

The present production of the Chief Secretary at Bombay is only a 
fresh instance of the talent and industry which in India is sure to 
win the reward of high appointment ; but it is deserving of more than 
usual encomium, being a work of sheer labour and troublesome 
compilation, unsweetened with the associations of the annalist 
depicting events on which the fate of empires rested ; — unenlivened 
by the ingenuities of antiquarian speculation or the romance of 
mythologrc fiction. His has been a dry labour of utility, not of love, 
“ to facilitate the intercourse of Europeans with the inhabitants of 
Sindh and the adventurous merchants of Shikdrpur and Multan.” It 
is a sequel to the famous Indus-navigation treaty ; — one better calcu- 
lated to eifect a mutual understanding than the diplomatist’s negocia- 
tion with its uncompromising tariff ! That it serves as a faithful 
interpreter, we have at this moment the best testimony to offer in 
a letter from an officer now travelling on the Indus, who says, “ The 
Sindhi grammar does not contain a mistake, and I have never found 
myself at a loss, with a knowledge of its contents.” It may seem 
extraordinary that such a work should have been wholly compiled at 
a distance from, and by one who has, we believe, never visited, the 
country ; but this is explained by the constant resort of the Sindhis to 
Bombay, where for the last 20 or .30 years at least 10,000 person?, the 
greater part of the population of Tatta, have become domiciled, speak- 
ing and writing their own tongue. 

The Sindhi language is spoken “ through the whole province of 
Sindh, and is said to be understood as far north as the territories of 
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Baha'wal Kha'n, the Derdjdt, and Multdn ; it prevails westward in 
Cutch-Gandava, Shdl, Mastting and Pisbin ; eastward in Catch it is 
spoken with some slig^ht variations in formation and accent.” 

May we not venture to extend these boundaries, if not of the precise 
idiom, at least of the connected dialects of the Siiidhi language ? — 
Have not the words Sindht and Hindi a common origin, the permuta- 
tion of the h and 5 being nothing more in fact than the same difference 
of dialect which is preserved to this in tiie tw'in names of the river, 
Sinde and Indus P This at least is one of the most plausible theories 
of the origin of the name of India, and it i.s supported by innumerable 
examples of Zend and Persian words, in which the aspirate has taken 
the place of the Sansciit sibilant. 

The commercial celebritv of the Hindus in all ages attaches with 
undiminished force to the Sindh and Mdncdr meichant of the present 
dav. Thev have their branch kothis not only throughout Upper India, 
but in Calcutta, Bombay, and wherever commerce is active. Theirs 
may be said to he the very language and archetype of hoondee circu- 
lation — the monopoly of hanking business throughout the country. 
“The adventurous nations of Shikdrpur and Multan are spread in 
colonies throughout the whole of the e.xten^ive provinces of Central 
Asia, and form the chief medium for commercial transactions in those 
countries. They are to be found in Russia, at Astrakhan, through 
Baluchistan and Seistdn, as well as at Hirdt, and Bokhara : thev pos- 
sess political induence occasionally with the chiefs of those countries, 
from their command of capital, and their frequently taking farms of 
the revenues. Travellers starting from Shikdrpur or Multdn (add 
Bombay, Calcutta, or BenaresJ might from them obtain bills of exchange 
on Russia, Persia, Khordsdn, and Central Asia.” 

The neighbouring province of Gujerat is equally celebrated for its 
early commercial enterprize. We learn from H,miilton, that the 
numerous tribes of hanyus, named banyans by the English, are indi- 
genous to this part of India, whence they have travelled to all parts 
of the continent, and formed settlements, “ where their descendants 
continue to «peak and write the Gnjerati tongue, wliich may be pro- 
nounced the grand mercantile language of Indian marts*.” 

For the foreign commerce of India the mouths of the Indus pro- 
bablv held long precedence to Gujerat, Cambay, and Baroach. the 
Barugaza of Arkiax, which, more distant from Arabia and the Persian 
Gulph, would require a more advanced knowledge and boldness of 
navigation. Indeed it is a curious fact, that Pdtala, the seaport on 
* JHamictos's HindosUu, I. fil2. 
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the Indus, still famous in Alexander’s time, should no longer be 
mentioned by the author of the Periplus, in whose time Minagara 
{MaM Nagar ?) had become the capital of the country. 

Pdiala, in further support of our argument that Sindh was one 
focus of Indian civilization and colonization, is accounted by the 
Hindus the seat of government of the very founder of the Solar races, 
the Rajputs of modern India ; Mr. C'Oma Kobos extracts the fol- 
lowing particulars regarding it from the Tilietan authorities. 

“ Potala or Potalaka (Tib. g ’Q'pvj gru-hdsin, or lulgo Icru-dsin, 
boat- receiver, a haven or port) is tlie name of an ancient city at the 
mouth of the Indus river, the residence of Ixwa'kt and his descen- 
dants of the Surtjavamsa. Four young princes (who afterwards were 
surnamed Sha'kya) being banished from that city by their father, 
took refuge in Kos da on the banks of the Bhngirathi river (in the 
modern province of Kohilkhand) and built the citv of Capilavastu. 
The residence of the Dalai Lama at La?sa (built about the middle of 
the 12th century) is likewise called Potala, because Chen- 

BEziK patron c,f the Tibetian®, the spiritual sou 

of Amitabha, is said to have resided at Potala in aucieiit India, and 
to have visited Tthet from that place*.” 

The Sindhian origin of the Rajpiit tribes derives no inconsiderable 
support from the evidence of the grammar and vocabulary before 
us. Here we find the mass of the language (excluding of course the 
Persian infusion) merely a little different in spelling and inflexion from 
the Brijbhdkd. or pure Hwrfi'of Upper India ; while there is a strong ar- 
gument that the Siadht is the elder of the two, in the more regular and 
elaborate inflexions of its cases and tenses ; and particularly in tiie 
complete conjugation of tiie auxiiiarv verbs huivan and thigun, to be, 
of which, in the Hinui, we find but a ^iiurle tense of the latterf, and a 
few tenses and a present and past participle of the former, extant. 
Although we cannot attempt to enter upon a critical examination of 
the grammar, which would indeed require a knowlege of Sanskrit, and 
perhaps Zend in addition to the vernacular, we feel it impossible to 
resist inserting the^e two verbs, as well for the important part they 
enact in modein dialect-, as for the philological interest of these almost 
universal auxiliaries, particulaily in regard to the pronominal affixes, 
elsewhere become nearlv obsolete. The infinitives, like the Ptrsiaii 
and Sanskrit, terminate in an. 

* Csoma's iiSS. Seethe Observations of M. Ecbsocf in tiie precei’.inj nnni- 
her, page 2111 . 

I- Or rather, none at all in the Hindi : for tha the tV. btiong to the IIi„du- 
»thaui or Vrdn. 

2 z 
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Conjugation of the Sindht auxiliary verbSf to be. 

Infinitive. Ho-u-an (Sanskrit root V- ) T,h,.yan (S. or ^f%f ?) 

Indicative. S. 1. /la'n ^hiyan I am. Caret 

1st present. 2. Tun ^ un 
3. Hu p.he 

1. Amu da/yun 

2. Ain ahiyo 

3. Hu I ahin 

I am being. 


P. 

2nd Present. S. 

P. 

1st Imperfect. S. 

P. 

2nd Imperfect. 
Perfect. 

Preterperfect. 

Pluperfect. 


1. Huw H'tjho 

2. Huen-i,ho 

3. Hoe-t,ho 

1. Ho,un-th^ 

2. Ho,o-th4 

3. Ho,wan>thi 

1. m. Ho 3 fern. 

2. Ho,en 

3. Ho 

1. Hua sun 

2. Hua 

3. Hud 

1. Hundo-hos, &c. 
(m. Plural Hundj 
Caret. 


Caret. 


Huis m. 

Hoen 

Hm 

Huyun sun 
Huyun 
Huyun 
Hundi huis 


T,My4n t,ho (fern, thi} 
T,hiyen t,ho 
T,hiye t,ho 
T^hiyun thk 
T,hi5’o th4 
T,hiyan ths 
T,he thiyos 
T,he tjhiyen 
T,he t,h jyo 
T,het,hiya sun 
T,he t,hiya 
T,he t.biya 


f. T,he 
T,he t.hien 
T,het,hi>j 
T,he thiyasun 
T,he thiya 
T.he thtyun 


(masc. plur. Thind4) 

S. 1, Ihiyos 

1 has 

2. 'i'hiyfcn 

Thien 

3. 'Ihiyo 

Thil 

P. 1. Thiyasun 

Thii sun 

2. Thiya 

Thiya 

3. Thiya 

Thiyun 

S. 1. Thiyo &hiyin 

Thii, kc. 

2. alien 



Caret. 


Future. 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 


Perfect. 

Future. 

ImperaUve. 


1. Hundos 

2. Hunden 

3. Hundo 
1. Hundasun 

, 3. Hunda 
3. Hunda 

1. Hu&n 

2. Hoen 

3. Hoe 

1. Ho,un 

2. Ho,o 

3. Hon 

by adding je, if, 
to the indicative. 
I may, or will be. 


P. 1 
2 . 
3, 
S. 1 
2 
3 

P. 1. 
2 
3, 


-4he 
. Thiya ahiyun 

6hiyo 

alijn 

T,hiyo hos 

hoen 

— ^ — ho 
Til ya haNun 

— -liMa 

-hua 


I may be. m. 


T,hindo- 
T.hinden 
T,hindo 
Tjhinda sun 
Tjhinda 
T’hinda 
Thindo hundos 

den 

do 


Thf huis 

huen 

— hui 
Thiytinhasun 
Thiy4 hu4 
Thiyun huyun 
Thindis 
Thinden 
Thindi 
Th ndi sun 
Thindiyun 


S. 2. Ho-tun 
P. 2. Howo-ain 


Participle present, 
past, 
perfect. 


Hundar, 


Thinda hunda sun 

hund4 

hunda 

S. 1. Thiyo hundos 
2 . den See. 

S. 1. Thiyan P. 1. Thiyun 

2, Thiyea 2. Thiyo 

3. Thiye 3. Thiyan 

S. 2. Thi-tun 

P. 2. Thiyo-am 

being. T.hiudar 

Thiyal 

having been. Thi, Thai, Thi kare 

Thai kare 
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In a similar manner is conjugated Wanjan (H. Jana) to go, used as 
the auxiliary of the passive of other verbs : wendo, going — wayo (H. 
gaya) gone : xcanj-tun, go thou. 

The personal pronouns mean, tun, and their plurals asin, taicin, ap- 
proach nearly to the Sanskrit ahum, tieam ; asmun, yusmdii (obj.) : but 
for the third personal pronouns, as in Hindi, the demonstratives he 
andA« (H. yih and iohA) are einploved, in lieu of the Sanskrit sek, sd, 
tat ; in bhnka, sing. %T, frr ; ]ilur. ■#, fVr^. In the declensions of nouns 
we miss the ka-ke-ki to which Ti.mur’s soldiery profes.sed such an abhor- 
rence, but it is merely softened into jo je-ji jd. Of these, howerer, we 
find traces in the Hindi pronominal infiexioiis mnjhe, tujhe, which seem 
to be identical with mun jo and to-jo of the Sindhi. This affix mav be 
the adjectival or possessive ya of the Sanskrit ; and analogies of both 
might he pointed out in Greek, as in the nearly synonimous i8aa;\f-ia 
and One example of declension will suffice ; — 


Som. Acc. Voc. 

Gen. 

Hat. 

Abb 


iMiirs, a man. 

Singular. 

Jlnri, a man. oh man. 
iMhria-jo-ji-je-j .. 
iMiirsa-khe. 

Jlnisa-khon. 


Plural. 

Mnr«. men. oh men. 
M4r5ana-]o, {vc. 
Mfli'-ana-khe. 
-Mnrsana-khon. 


When the nominative ends in the vowel o the plural is in u .• the 
feminine takes un in the pural, as zdl a woman, zdlun. 

We do not quarrel with the author for rotnanizing his grammar, as it 
is principally intended for European students ; but we are inclined to 
cavil at the employment of the Persian alphabet in conjunction with the 
Roman rather than the Nagari, which would certainly conform with 
more facility to the palatials, dentals, and aspirates of the Indian 
family : ^ expresses more elegantly as well as more 

precisely, Buchhri billt khon (from a bad cat) than 

It is a curious circumstance that most of the masculine “substantives 
and adjectives terminate in o ; a peculiarity also remarked in the Zend 
language, and strikingly exemplified on all the legends of our Bactrian 
and Indo-Scythic coins, whether in the Greek or in the Pehlevi charac- 
ter. The extensive vocabulary attached to the grammar may there- 
fore perhaps prove of use in decyphering these ancient relics ; thougtt 
more might be expected from a scrutiny of the language of the 
soi-disant descendants of the Knidniau in the Kohistdn. We recom- 
mend M. Masson to collect vocabularies from these people and from 
the Sidhposhes. 


One of the most singular anomalies of the Sindhi language, is the 
arrangement of its alphabet, which differs totally from the perfect 
classification followed throughout the peninsula. The author makes 
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no remarks on the subject further than that “ with one or two excep- 
tions the letters are merely represented by ciphers, combinations of 
numbers, and fractional parts : for example 1 1 1 (fths) for n ; 8 (4) for 
ch ; &c. &c. !” 

Having on a former occasion noticed tlie singular application of the 
Arabic numerals to the alphabet of the il/aW/ir islands, we were struck 
with the apparent similarity of the process here pointed out at the 
opposite extremity of India ; but a closer examination removed most 
of the analogy by shewing that the Sindhi and M ultdm letters, although 
strikingly similar in form to the common numerals, were all deducible 
from the elements of the ordinary Deva-Nagari symbols, and that they 
are, in fact, but one step removed from the Mc'trwdri and Mehajam of 
our mercantile class. This we have endeavoured to shew in the ac- 
companying lithographic talile (XXII.) (being always happy to add to 
our catalogue of Indian alphabets !). The Mdricdrt (which does not 
differ essentially from the Bendrani) we have added on the authority of 
gomashtiis residing in Calcutta ; but it must be remembered that these 
written characters are peculiar to the mercantile class, and that the 
learned of Mdrwur and Sindh, as of other places, use the Deva-Nagari 
forms. As to the arrangement of their alphabet given by our author on 
the authority of merchants, it seems to be nothing more nor less than 
a couple of memcria-technica lines contrived to comprehend the whole 
of the letters combined with their most usual vowel sounds ; so that in 
ordinary writing the merchants may dispense with the application of 
the mdtras or vowel-marks. The inconvenience of this omission is not 
much felt in the limited scope of mercantile correspondence, and in 
the drafting of hoondees, where the same sentences ai'e constantly 
repeated. Indeed the first memorial line of the Sindhi and Mdltdni 
alphabets, 

pronounced, Puja suldmnti howen ghani Bhai Tek Chand, (with vowels) 
generally forms the opening (mutato nomine) of every mehajati’s epis- 
tle, as may be seen in the example given by our author*. It may be 
translated “ Prayer (or 1 pray) that health may be abundant to brother 
Tek Chand.” The continuation is as follows : 

pronounced, chha ha ra ndth rde rh gajan khatri pha dhaii'f. 

• The meaning of the specimen of hoondee endoriiement lithographed at the foot of 
the plate is “ one half (being) rupees twenty-five, double fifty, to be paid in full.” 

t We have ventured to alter one or two of the letters conjecturally, which in the 
lithographed plat* copied from the grammar, are repeated, wliile those we have substi- 
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This second line has probably a meaning also, but not a single 
■word of it can be found in the vocabulary ; nor can the natives be 
persuaded to divulge it, whether from superstitious prejudice or from 
ignorance ; it may be merely a nonsense verse embodving the rest of 
the letters. Chabrana'th Rai sounds like a name or title. 

The Mdrwdri alphabet contains two poetical lines almost as unin- 
telligible as those of Sindh. As written by our informant a gomashta 
in one of the bunking houses, and lithographed in Plate XXII. with the 
vowel marks, they abound in errors, nor could we obtain from him any 
inkling of their meaiiing. By dint of persevering inquiry, and aided 
the Hindi and the Sanskrit dictionaries, we have restored what 
seems to be the right reading of the text as follows : 

^ 

^TT "^3 u-spiT jgqi 

or in Roman characters, (diSer'ng from the version in the Plate,) 

Sri ddtd dhu/iko su'diiiw, htilo moh kha^a gJuituuS’ 

A'i putha,jar l\han^chnttan jhap-in;^. 

■which, translated as literidly as the idiom wiii allo-v, is 
“ Charity (1) of riches is the natural fiuit . to me boy, oh go 1, 1 2) may it be s^. 
Reading attained, Ignorance i* dUpellk'd t,3) ; by goo-1 enunciation ^4 ), wislom (^5) 
instantly (0), (is attaiue-i).’’ 

(1.) masculine, a cliaritai)Ie man. to wraith, 

is natural. (2.) ttJT. the sun, a deity, (Wilson’s Diet.) might lead 
to the supposition that the couplet was invented while the people were 
sun- worshippers 1 ghalang, may it happen. (.3) from ersfl 

to break down, destroy. (4) for "3 pronunciation, utterance. 

(5) a corruption from "%fnT intelligence, wi^dom. (6) HP® 

synonymous with »ti'q jhap, instantaneously. 

-■kt the bottom of the same plate we iiave inserted the Sindhi al- 
phabet as written by their gomusluas in Calcutta ; because some 
of the letters vary from the Bombay form ; and both differ some- 
what from a genuine Sindht alphabet procured by Lieut. Lekch at 
Mithydnt on the Indus, which we did not receive in time to insert in 
the plate. The principal variations are in the aspirated letters kh, 
gh, ph, and h ; j and y are expressed by the same character, which is 
formed a.s numbfr 2 of the Mtiltdni alphabet. The letter S is also 
expressed by ^ which accounts for its absence in the memorial line. 

Our author notices the curious custom of affixing certain numbers, 
eiSU or 74^ ; and \|l or l.j to the commencement of all huondees and 
written documents, as not yet satisfactorily explained. Oui readers 

tuted are the'-? omitte-l. We have been guid*cd la uo.n^ so by t'ae aa tUii; i ol tiio fortn i 
of the letters to the N'agan eletoeaU. 
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will remember the rather whimsical definition of the first of the two 
symbols by Col. Tod, from a traditionary record of the 74^ maunds of 
zinars taken from the necks of the slaughtered Rajputs at Akber’s 
sack of Chitor*. But, to say nothing of the far too inotlerTi date of 
introduction thus argued, and of its inapplicability to countries beyond 
the desert ; a more general and simple origin may be traced for it in 
the mysterious invocation Om, prefixed by the orthodox to all docu- 
ments. In the inscriptions published in Plates VII. and XVII. this 
word is written ^ 9 || which differs little from the anti above. The 
triune syin’ool is often represented bv \ alone, which with the proso- 
dial mark || would be read as “ one and a half.” 

But we are dcvotiniT too much space to a subject of minor import- 
ance : nor is the alphabet new ; for we find the type (at least of the 
Milltdiu alphabet), have been long since cut and used at the Serampore 
press. We cannot conclude without making known a promise of a 
valuable adthiMm to Mr. Wathkn’s labours by Lieut. Leech, in the 
shsi e of a Uuloihy, and Bnrahui vocabulary. We shall soon thus have 
at our command all the cognate dialects of India to place in the hands 
of s,>rae future giant philologist who may undertake to unravel the 
tangled skein, and shew which are the primitive tongues of the abori- 
gines of our hills and plains, and whence and when came the infusions 
of foreign vocables which now predominate in Indian speech. 

J. P. 


IV. — On additional fossil species of the order Quadrum an a / row the 

Sewdltk Hills. By H. Faeconeb, Esq. M. D., and Captain P. T. 

Cautlet. 

In the November number of the Journal, vol. 5, p. 739, Messrs. 
Baker and Durand have announced, in the discovery of a quadrn- 
manous animal, one of the most interesting results that has followed on 
the researches into the fossil remains of the Sewilik Hills. The specimen 
which they have figured and described comprises the right half of the 
upper jaw, with the series of molars complete ; and they infer that it 
belonged to a very large species. In the course of last rains we 


• “ Marked on the banker’s letter in Rajasthan : it is the strongest of seals, for ‘ the 
an of the slaughter of Chitor’ is thereby invoked on all who violate a letter under the 
nafeguaid of this mysterious number.” — Tod’s lidjiathun, 1. 329. 
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detected in our collection an astragalus, which we referred to a 
quadrumanous animal. The specimen is an entire bone, free from any 
matrix and in a fine state of preservation from having been partly mine- 
ralized with hydrate of iron. It corresponds exactiv in size with tlie 
astragalus of the Semnopithecus Entellus or Langoor, and the details of 
form are so much alike in both, that measurement by the callipers was 
required to ascertain the points of difference. We have forwarded 
the specimen with a notice to the Geological Society of London, after 
keeping it some months in reserve, haxing been ditfident about testing 
the first announcement of fossil Quudrumana on any thing IcsS 
decisive than the cranium or teeth. 

This astragalus in conjunction with Messrs, Bakkr and Durand’s 
specimen, sati.^fied us of the e.vistence of at least two distinct fossil 
Quadruraana in the Sewdlik Hills. We have lately become possessed 
of several fragments, more or less perfect, belonging to the lower jaws 
of two species, both smaller than Messrs. llAKiiR and Durand’s 
fossil. These we shall now proceed to notice. 

The principal specimen is represented in fig. 1. It consists of both 
sides of the lower j.tw ; a great portion of the right half is entire with 
the whole series of molars ; the left half is broken off to the rear of the 
antepenultimate rtiolar. The two middle incisors are present, and 
also the left canine broken across at its upper third. The right canine 
and the lateral incisors had dropt out leaving hut the alveoli. The 
molars of the left side are destroyed down to the level of the jaw. 
The right ramus is wanting in more than half its width, together with 
the articulating and coronoid processes, and a i>ortion of the margin 
at the angle of the jaw is gone. The specimen is a black fossil, and 
strongly ferruginous ; the specific gravity about 2.70. It was encased 
in a matrix of hard sandstone, part of wliicii is still left adhering 
to it. 

The jaw had belonged to an extremely old .•mimal. The last molar 
is worn down so as to hare lost every trace of its points, and the three 
teeth in advance of it have been reduced to bollowed-out discs, 
encircled by the external plate of enamel. The muscular hollow on the 
ramus for the insertion of the temporal muscle is very marked, being 
.35 inches deep upon a width of .55. 

The dimensions contrasted with those of the Langoor or Semnopi- 
thecus Entellus and the common Indian monkey or fitheevs Rhesus, 
are as follow : — 
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Dimensions of tlie lower Jaw. 
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As in all other tribes of airimals in which the species are very nu- 
merous, and closely allied in organization, it is next to impossible to 
distinguish an individual species in the Quadrumana from a solitary 
hone. In the fossil, too, the effects of age have worn off those marks 
in the teeth, hy which an approximation to the snhgenus might be 
made. It very closely resembles the Semnopithecus Entellus in form, 
and comparative dimensions generally. The differences observable 
are slight. The symphisis is proportionally a little deeper than in 
Entellus. and the height of the body of the jaw somewhat greater. 
The chin, however, is considerably more compressed laterally under 
the second molar than in the Entellus, and the first molar more elong- 
ated and Salient. So much of the canine as remains, has exactly the 
same form as in the Entellus, and its proportional size is fully as great. 
As shown hy the dimensions, the jaw is much larger than in the full 
grown Entellus : in the former the length would have been about 5.3 
inches, while in the latter it is exactly 4 inches. The fossil was a 
species of smaller size than the animal to which the specimen described 
by Messrs. Baker and Durand belonged, but less so than it exceeds 
the Entellus. 

Our limited means for comparison, restricted to two living species, 
besides the imperfection of the fossil, and the few characters which it 
supplies, do not admit of affirming whether it belongs to an existing or 
extinct species ; but the analogy of the ascertained number of extinct 
species among the Sewallk fossil mammalia, makes it more probable 
that this monkey is an extinct one than otherwise. There is no doubt 
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about its differing specifically from the two Indian species with which 
we have compared it. 

The next specimen is shown in fig. 5. It is a fragment of the 
liodv of the right side of the lower jaw containing the four rear 
molars. The teeth are beautifully perfect. It had belonged to an 
adult although not an aged animal, the la“t molar having the points a 
little worn, while the anterior teeth are considerably so. The dimen- 
sions, taken along with age, at once prove tliat it belonged to a differ- 
ent and smaller species than the fossi! first noticed. 

The dimensions are as follow ; — 
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The length of jaw, therefore, estimated from the space occupied by 
the teeth, would be 4 inches, while in the larger fossil it is o.;J inches ; 
a difierence much too great to he dependent nurely on vurifties of one 
species. Besides we have another fragment, uUo h.longing to the 
right side of the lower jaw, and containing the last molar which agrees 
exactly in size with the corre-poiiding tooth in the figured .-pecimen. 
This goes to prove the size to have been constant. The fo-rll. 
although correspondaig precisely in the space occupied hy the four 
rear molars with the Entellus, has less height of jaw. There is fur- 
ther a difference ill tlie teeth. In the the heel of the rear 

molar is a simple flattened oblique suifaced tubercle, rather s'larp at 
the inside. In the fossil, the heel in both fragments is bifid at tlie 
inside. The same structure is observable in the heel of the rear molar 
of the common Indian monkey P. rhesus. It is therefore probable that 
the fossil was a Fitheeu.i also. It wa.s considerably larger, however, 
than the common moiikev, and the jaw is more flattened, deeper, and 
its lower edge much sharper than in the latter. This ditfereiice in 
size and form indicates the species to have been different. 

It would appear, therefore, that there are three known specie-^ of 
fossil Quadrumana from the Setculik hills ; the first a very Luge 
species discovered by iVIe.'.srs. B.vskk and Dur.vxd ; the second a large 
epeeics also, but sinaller than the first, and considerably larger than 
3 A 
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the Entelhis ; the third, of the size of the Entellus, and probably a 
Pithecus ; and further that two of the three at least, and most proba- 
bly the third also, belonged to the types of the existing monkeys of 
the old Continent, in having but five molars, and not to the Sapajans 
of America. 

There are at present upwards of 150 described species of existing 
Quadrumana ; and as the three fossil ones all belonged to the larger 
sized monkeys, it is probable that there are several more Sewdlik 
species to be discovered. We have some specimens of detached teeth, 
of large size, which we conjucture to be quadrumanous ; but their 
detached state make this conjecture extremely doubtful. 

Besides the interest attaching to the first discovery in the fossil 
state of animals so nearly approaching man in their organization, as 
the Quadrumana, the fact is more especially interesting in the SewdKk 
species, from the fossils with which they are associated. The same 
beds or different beds of the same formation, from which the Qua- 
drumana came, have yielded species of the camel and antelope, and the 
Anoplotherium posteroyenimn, (nob.) ; the first two belonging to genera 
which are now coexistent with man, and the last to a genus charac- 
teristic of the olde-st tertiary beds in Europe. The facts yielded by 
the Reptilian orders are still more interesfing. Two of the fossil 
cri codiles of the Sewtiliks are identical, without even ranging into 
varietie.s, with the Crocodiltis bijiorcatus and Leptorynchus Gangeticus 
which now inhabit in countless numbers, the rivers of India ; while the 
Tesludinata are represented by the Megalochetys Sivalensis (nob.), a 
tortoise of enormous dimensions which holds in its order the same 
rank that the Iguanodon and Megalosaurus do among the Saurians. 
This huge reptile {the Megalochelys) — certainly the most remarkable of 
all the animals which the Seimliks have yielded — from its size carries 
the imagination back to the sera of gigantic Saurians. We have leg 
bones derived from it, with corresponding fragments of the shell, 
larger than the bones in the Indian unicorned Rhinoceros ! 

There is, therefore, in the Sewdlik fossils, a mixture in the same 
formation of the types of all ages, from the existing up to that of the 
ch dk ; and all coexistent with Quadrumana. 

P. S. Since the above remarks were put together, we have been 
led to analyse the character presented by a specimen in our collection 
which wehad conjectured to be quadrumanous. The examination proves 
it to be so inconteslibly. The specimen is represented in figs. A, B, 
and C, of PI. XVIII. It is the e.xtra-alveolar portion of the left canine 
of the upper jaw of a very large species. The identification rests upon 
two vertical facets of wear, one on the anterior surface, the other on the 
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inner and posterior side, and the proof is this. The anterior facet 8 
has been caused by the habitual abrasion of the upper canine against 
the rear surface of the lower one, which overlaps it, when the 
jaws are closed or in action. Tliis facet would prove nothing hv itself, 
as it is common to all aged animals in the carni .ora and other tribes 
in which the upper and lower canines have their surfaces in contact. 
The .second facet c must have been caused bv the wt ar of the inner 
and rear surface of the canine against the outer surface of the first molar 
of the lower jaw. But to admit of such contact, this molar must have 
been contiguous with the lower canine, witiiout any blank space inter- 
vening ; for if there was not this contiguity the upper canine could 
not touch the lower first molar, and consequently not wear against it. 
Now, this continuity of the series of molars and canines without a 
diasteme or blank interval, is only found, throughout the whole ani- 
mal kingdom*, in man, the Quadrumana, and the Anoplotherium. The 
fossil canine must therefore have belonged to one of these. It were 
needless to point out its difference from the human canine, which does 
not rise above the level of the molars. In all the species of Anoplothe- 
riufn described by Ct;viEa,the canines, while in acontiguous series with 
the molars, do not project higher than these, being rudimentary as 
in man. Of the Seu-dh'k species, Anoplotherium posterogenium, (nob.) 
we have not yet seen the canines ; hut it is very improbable, and per- 
haps impossible, that the fossil could belong to it. For if this species 
had a salient canine, it rnust have been separated from the molars by 
an interval as in the other Paehijdermata ■, otherwise the jaws would get 
locked by the canines and molars, and the lateral motion required by 
the structure of the teeth, and its herbivorous habit, would be im- 
practicable ; and if there was this interval, the upper canine could not 
have the posterior facet of wear. The fossil canine must therefore 
have belonged to a quadruinanous animal. This inference is further 
borne out by the detrition of the fossil exactly corre.sponding with 


that of the canines of old monkeys. 

The dimensions are : — 

liength of the fragment of canine l.'.i inches. 

Antero-postei tor diameter at the base, .8 

Transverse ditto, .7 

Width of the anterior facet of wear, .fi 


The tvvo diameters are greater than those of the canine of the Suma- 
tra Orang-olang described by Dr. Clarke AsELf as having beta 7^ 
* Cuvier Ossemens fossil, tome 3, p. 15. 
f Asiatic Reseucchet, vol. 15, p. lbs. 
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feet high. The Cynocephnli have large and stout canine?, mnre so 
comparatively than the other Quadrumana. But to what section of the 
tribe our fossil belonged, we have not a conjecture to offer. We may 
remark, however, that the tootii is not channelled on three sides at the 
base, as in the Enlellus. Does the fo.s.sil belong to the same species, as 
the jaw discovered bv Mc.'srs. Bakkr and Dcr.i.vd, or to a largerone.’ 

Note. We have sketched Dr. Falco-neb’s liighlv curious fo.ssil tooth 
in position with the lower jaw of the Sumatran Orang-otang from 
the Society's Museum, in figure C of I’l. XVIII. There is a third 
facet of wear at the lower extreniitv d which, on reference, we find 
Dr. Falconer attributes like c to attrition against the first molar, 
being observable, he says, in manv aged animals. The worn surfaces c 
and d are uniformly polished, and have evidently originated from 
attrition against a tooth ; but with regard to the principal facet b, we 
confess we have a degree of scepticism, which can only be removed by 
a certainty that the fossil had been seen exti acted from the matrix. 
Ill the first place, the great extent of the worn surface and its perfect 
flatness could hardly be cau.■^cd by attrition against the lower canine 
which should produce a curvature measured by the length of the jaw as 
radius. In the ue.xt place, the enamel of the tooth is less worn than 
the interior and soft< r jiart of the fossil : and thirdly, on examination 
with a magnifier, numerous scratches are visible in divers directions: 
all these indicating that the facit may liave been produced on the 
fossil, by grinding it on a file, or some hard flat surface. On shewing 
the fossil to Madhlsuoana, the medical pandit of the Hindu College, 
he at once pronounced that the tooth had been ground down to be used 
in medicine, being a sovereign specific in the native pharmacopeia. 
This circumstance need not necessarily affect the question, for it is 
probable that the native druggist would commence his rubbing on the 
natural plane, if any presented itself to his choice : but Dr. Falconer 
and Capt. Cactley, to whom we have returned the fossil with a com- 
munication of our doubts, assure us in reply that the fossil tooth was 
brought in along with a large collection, so that there is every 
improbability of its having been in possession of a native druggist. 
At any rate it is not on the front wear that tliey so much rest their 
argiaiieut of its origin, as oii the posterior abrasion which could on- 
ly happen iii the jaw of a quadrumaiious a.iimui. In fact they have 
recent quadrumana shewing precisely similar wear on a small scale, 
and no other head will do so. We find onlv one exception in the 
Society’s museum, viz. the tapir, whose right upper incisor (or non- 
salient canine) tailing between the two lower ones is worn nearly in 
the fashion of the fossil ; but it is less elongated. — £d. 
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V. — On some new Genera of Raptores, with remarks on the old genera . 

By H. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

I have tl'e honor to submit, herewith, some original and amended 
generic characters of new forms of Raptores which have been described 
particularly in various numbers of your Journal. Those wlio are best 
acquainted with the present state of classification in regard to the 
Ealconida and Strigida will, I apprehend, be most ready to make 
aliow'ance for any possible imi)erfections cleaving to these characters. 

Familv Falconid.b. Sub-family Aquilin,*. Genus Kisaetus, nob. 

Bill short*, at base as high as broad, distinguished by compression 
without feebleness, strongly festooned. Nares large, vertical, elliptic, 
angulated, and whollv lateral in exposure. Wings short, firm ; 5th 
quill longest. Tail long, firm, and square. Tarsi elevate, but not 
feeble, wholly feathered. 

Digits elongated, nervous; the inner fore and tlie hind higbly 
developed. 

Acropodia reticulate with three or four scales next each talon. 
Talons immense, very unequal, strong and acute. Head usually 
crested. 

Tvpes, iV, PiiLh"r, No. 680; A". Eipulensis, Ko. 9; Ah Failidus 

N’o. 8 ; Ah Grandis, No. 7, nobis. 

Habits. Preys on jungle fowl, parti idge-s, hares: watches from a 
lofty perch, usually pouncing on its game when near it ; sometimes 
pursues with energy on the wing; flight direct; does not s:'ize on the 
wing. Habitat, saul forest, Tara'i, and lesser hills. Not migrator) ; 
size rather large. Coimeets the most typical hawks with the most 
tvpical eagles. Digits and talons pre-eminently raptorial. 

Faiconin.e. Genus B«ca, noh. 

Bill as in lerax, but somewhat longer and more compressed before 
the cere. Upper mandible with two long sharp teeth on either side, 
close to each other and to the book, and directed forwards. Lower 
mandible with three or four smaller teetli correspondent to the above. 
Orijits and lore.s thicklv and softly plumed. Nares transverse, rimi- 
form, with the cere behind them membranous and free. Legs and 
feet short and thick. Tarsi half plumed, coarsely reticulate, longer 
than any digit. Toes cleft and depressed : the laterals subequai ; the 
inner longer than the outer ; the hind large. Acropodia wholly 

* Sliort with reference to the mi-family : and ao of all the geneiic terms 
sequently employed ; for instance, ears small and simple, in reference to scops, 
as a genus of the sub-typical group of Striyida. 
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scaled. Talons sub-equal, acute, wing's long, broad-'vrebbed, sub-equal 
to the tail; 3rd quill longest; notch of the inner web remoter thau^ 
in Fa/co or in lerax. Head crested. 

Type, Baza Syama*, nob. No. 657. Habitat, lower region of hills ; 
size small ; make robu-t : habits insectivorous. 

Affinities various with Cyniindis, Harpngus, lerax and Pernis\. Not 
known to Indian falconers. Station in Vigor’s arrangement, at the 
head of the Falconino’, between Hurpagus and lerax. 

Stbiqid.e, Aberrant group. Sw. 

Disc and conch evanescent ; ears simple. Sub-family of the eagle 
owls, or A'etoglauci/ia, nob. 

Egrets conspicuous ; great size and strength. Sub-diurnal questing. 
A very strong elongated bill. Eminently raptorial feet, and ample 
gradated wings, equal or nearlv so to the medial square tail. 

Genus Huhda, nob. ' 

Bill equal to the head, basally straightened beyond the cere, 
suddenly hooked, very strong, festooned, witli trenchant scarpt tomise. 

Nares ovoid, transverse, partially exposed. Wings sub-equal to the 
tail ; 4th and 5th quills sub-equal and long''st. Tar.«i short, immense- 
ly stout, thickly plumed. Toes very strong, hirsutely plumose, par- 
tially denuded and scaled ; the exterior antagonising but not versa- 
tile. Talons immense, acute, very unequal ; the inner fore conspi- 
cuously largest ; and hind equal to the outer fore. 

Type, Huhda Nipnlensis, nob. No. 541. Habitat, all three regions 
of the hills. Habits subdiiirnal and mammalivorous. 

Genus Cvltrunguis, nob. 

Bill equal to head, straightened as far as the cere, gradually curved 
beyond it, moderately compressed, strong. Nares elliptic, partially 
exposed. Wings unpectenated, equal to the tail ; 4th quill longest. 
Tarsi sub-elevate, strong, compressed, partially or wholly nude, 
reticulate. Toes long, nervous, compressed, reticulate, with three or 
four scales next each talon ; the anterior digits sub-equal ; the hind 
large. Soles of the feet aculeated. Talons sub-equal, compressed, 
strong, cultrated below §. 

• Syuma, in Sanskrit, means black-blue. 

t 1 should rather say, affioiries with Harpagus and lerax. Analogies with 
Cymindis and Pernis. Our bird is, unquestionably, a Falconine type — which 
Cgmindie and Pernis are not. 

I N. B. The numbers refer to the series of specimens and drawings in 
London. 

§ Unde nomen genericum : the strong and nearly equal talons are sloped 
from a round back or culmeu to an inferior edge, which is as sharp as a knife, and 
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Types, C. Flavipes et C. Nigripes, nob. Nos. 55 and 56. Habitat, 
tile lower region of the hills. Habits diurnal and piscivorous. Size 
large. 

Remarks. In my judgment, Huhua is the equivalent of .Iqaila, and 
Ciiltrungiiis of Pandion, among the diurnal Raptores, which are, no 
doubt, represented by the nocturnal Raptores in nature, though not 
yet in our systems. Those systems wholly want a Strigine sub-family 
answering to the Aquiiinte. 

The section, therefore, standing at the head of niv two genera must 
be understood as resting on no better authority than mv own. It is 
probable that the evanescent character of the disc and conch with the 
absence of the operculum, belong to the hawk and falcon owls as well 
as to eagle owls ; and that the contradistinctive marks of the latter 
must be sought, in their great size, their jirolonged but strong bill, 
their formidable legs, feet and talons, their ample gradated wings, and 
their medial and even tails. All these marks, not less than the former 
ones, characterise our Huliiia and Cultrunguis : whereas our Ninoi, 
■which is small, and has its bdl, wings and tail forrne l on the 
Falconine model, is yet equally di.«tiugushed with Hvhnu and Cul~ 
irunguis, by evanescent disc and conch, and perfectly simple small 
ears. Hence my impression of the very great prevalence of the latter 
characters, which seem to extend over all tlm aberrant sub-families of 
the Strigida, accompanied by egrets in the eagle owls, but not so in 
the hawk and falcon owls — witness Xoctua and Xinox. The presence 
or absence of egrets cannot be taken as a primary mark of the aberrant 
group ; for to it Hvhda and Cullrunguis unquestionably belong, and 
both these types are egretted. Whether the egrets even constitute a 
secondary or sub-family mark of this group, mav he doubted : but, at 
present, this would seem to be the case, and in conformity with this 
notion I have inserted egrets as one of the sub-family marks. There 
is no uniting accuracy with precision in generic characters, so long 
as we want family and sub-family characters. How then to charac- 
terise our Ninox 9 — a falconine type in its own circle of the Strigidee, 
and as expressly equivalent to the lesser insectivorous falcons, as 
Cullrunguis is to Pandion. When recently defining Ninox I begun 
with, ‘ bill, disc, conch and feet, as in Xoctua,' considering that genus 
— which is so remarkable in the family for its firm plumage and short 
wings as well as for the absence of those pre-eminently Strigine 

is eojmently cslealated, with tlie aid of the epioous sole of the foot, to clutch 
the bodies ol fish. No analogy can be more beautiful than that of Cultrangwt 
to Pandion, 
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characters, the great disc and operculated ears — as a conspicuous 
type. Yet liardiy three months elapsed when I received from England 
a systematic woik from «))ich Xoctna is v^holly expurged ! Koclua, 
however, will, 1 think, retain its place, characterised in the aberrant 
group of the owls by sliort wings and firm plumage, and ’ending 
through Svrnia to our Xino.i', which I believe to he the least Strigine 
bird on record. Let us now attempt to define it, as a genus belong- 
ing to the aberrant group of the Slriffida, characterised as before. 

Genus Ninox, nob. 

Bill short, arched from the base. Kares round, antcal, apert, 
tumid. General contour with the charact.-r of the plumage, extremely 
Falconine. Wings long, firm, unpectenated, sub-equal to the tail ; 
3rd quill longest; 1st and 2nd veiy moderatelv gradated. Tail long, 
firm, even. Tarsi plumose, rather short. Toes medial, dejtressed, 
bordered, rigidly hirsute ; laterals equal, hind compressed. Head 
smooth, small, and only Strigine in tlie size and position of the eye. 

Tvpe, Ninox Nipalensis, nob. No. C57 

Habitat, central and lower hills. Habits, subdiurnal and insectivor- 
ous. 

Mr. SwAiNSON appears to have laid undue .stress on the egrets of 
the owls, which seem to me but little more influential than the 
analogous crests of the Falcouidee, and more especiallv of the .iquUina. 
Disc and conch evanescent, and ears simple, are the murks of the 
aberrant group, taken as a whole. Egrets, added to great size, ample 
gradated wings, and a medial even tail, with powerful legs and fret 
and talons, seem to me the subordinate signs of the Aetoglaucina or 
aquiline sub-family of that group. Of the Fulcoglaucinte or sub-family 
typifying the Falconinx, the first glimpse appears to be afihrded by our 
Finox, which has quite the proportions and aspect of many of the 
lesser insectivorous Falcons. Long and fr»t wings and tail — the 
latter even ; and the former but slightly gradated ; and both, in a 
word, adapted tor strong flight — would seem to be necessary characters 
of tins sub family, and they are, at all events, characters eminently 
conspicuous in our l\inox. Between the wings of X in ox and those of 
Stru. or Otiis there i.s just ti,e .-ame sort of difference as exists between 
the wings of Falco and those of Buleo, or of Milvus — I mean as to 
suitableness tor vigorous flight, and expressly without special reference 
to the technical form of the wins:. 

The f..l!< )Wing compar,itive measurements of Baza, a small insecti- 
vorous Falcon, and of Xiiiox, a small insectivorous Falconine owl, can 
scarcely fad to excite interest. 7’he measures are given in English 
feet and inches. 
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Bata. 

Ninox. 

Total length, 

... 

.. I 04 

1 oi 

Length of bill, straight, to gape. 

... 

.. 0 0| 

0 0| 

Basal height of bill, extreme. 

.. 

.. 0 Of 

0 o| 

Basal width of bill, extreme. 

• •• 

.. 0 Oil 

0 0| 

Head straight, from gape to occiput. 

... 

.. 0 j 4 

0 u 

Length of tail, 


..0 6 

0 6 

Tarsus, from inner salient angle above, 

to the sole. 

0 If 

0 lA 

Length of central digit, from extreme base to supe. 


0 1,% 

rior insertion of the talun. 


Length of exterior digit, 

... 

. 0 0i5 

0 Oif 

Length of interior digit. 

... 

. less J 1 

0 oft 

Length of hind digit, 

... 

.. 0 O’, 

0 OJ 

Straight length of central talon, 

... 

.. 0 0,’, 

0 01s 

Ditto ditto exterior ditto. 


.. 0 0,’, 

0 0,% 

Ditto ditto interior ditto, 

... 

.. 0 0,“, 

0 OJS 

Ditto ditto hind ditto, 

... . 

,. 0 o,% 

0 o-v 

Expanse of wings. 

... 

.. 2 54 

2 44 

Length of a closed wing, 

... 

,. 0 94 

0 91 

Longer diameter of opening of ear. 

... 

. 0 n,’. 

0 0 /, 

Diameter of the eye, 

... 

0 0/, 

0 Oj", 

Weight of the birds. 


. 74 02, 

74 oz. 

To render this singular parallelism complete, I may add, that both 
birds are mature males of their respective species ; that the females are 

scarcely larger and not at all different 

in aspect; 

that both 

are emU 


neatly conspicuous for the insessorial cliaracter oftlieir feet, the digits 
of which are cleft to their origins, the soles quite flat and somewhat 
bordered ; the anterior laterals of equal strength and see, and the 


central of tlie same thickness, an<l of very moderate excess of length. 
Wings and tail could not, in a Strigine bird, be more Falconine than 
those of Ninox ; and hence these organs arc almost precisely similar, 
both in form and proportion, to the same organs in Baza, which, 
though a Falconine bird, deviates widely from the restricted or generic 
type'*'. Upon the whole, the only material ditFerences of these birds 
are the inferior strength of thethnmh with its talon, and the superior 
size of the eye, in Ninox — ^l)oth differences eminently interesting, in as 
much as none are more universally and distinctly referable to the 
respective habits and exigencies of the two families of the nocturnal 
and diurnal Raptores. 


• Peregrinus, Icelandicus, &c. I exclude Tinnuncnltu, 6 cc., under the separate 
sob-generic title of Falcnla, 

3 B 
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Mr. SwAiNsoN, in treating of the Falconidtc and Strigidw, has seen 
perpetual reason to deplore the errors of systematic works. 

In truth, it is hardly too much to sav that the majority of recorded 
species are no species at all ; and the majority of recorded genera 
insufficient or inaccurate. 

The old species, described by color only, and when classihcation 
was in its infancy, cannot now be really appreciated except by personal 
examination. Nor can any words of condemnation be too strong for 
the modern practice of inserting these species, without such examina* 
tion, under the strict subdivisions elaborated by recent science. 

Such insertion must be made haphazard, and nothing is more 
common than to find one species registered in half a dozen genera, 
none of which suit it, or, if so, only by accident ! For systematic 
writers now to rely on dried skins, is sufficiently objectionable : but 
their reliance on the old book descriptions is perfectly monstrous. 

Mr. SWAiNsoN — clarum et venerabile nomen — has acknowledged with 
unusual explicitness that the examination of fresh subjects is, very 
generally, an indispensable condition of accuracy, and that, for mil 
the higher purposes of science, an acquaintance with habits, as well 
as with structure, is required. AVill it, then, be credited that, with 
almost all our recorded species calling for re\isIon, and with our 
c'assification labouring, in vain, to advance per rud-m indigestaraque 
molem specierum, there is no sense on the part of Zoological associa- 
tions at home of the- necessity of any thing more than the collection 
of dried skins } 

Such, however, is the fact ; upon which I forbear, at present, from 
any comments, returning gladly to Mr. Swainson — whom any one 
would be proud to assist, if able ; and, as I have some little practical 
experience of raptorial birds, and of the value of the generic charac- 
ters assigned to them in books, I shall indicate what I conceive to 
be the diagnostics of some received genera. 

Aquiun.*. Genus Pandion. 

Bill and head compressed. Gape narrow. Bill moderate, extremely 
rounded on the ridge, highly festooned ; toiniac scarpt and very 
trenchant. Brow not salient. Loies and cere almost nude. Narea 
rimiform, subtransverse, with the cere behind them membranous 
and free. Legs and feet spiculated, strong, compressed, nude, and 
reticulate. Toes nervous, cleft ; the outer versatile with oblique grasp ; 
the hind, very mobile. Talons highly falcated, nearly equal, compress- 
ed, rounded below. Wings exceedingly long, surpassing the tail ; 3rd 
quill longest. Instances, P. Vulgaris, P. Indicus, nob. No. 715. 
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Haliaetus. Sub-genus of Pandion ? 

Contradistinguished by a long bill, much more compressed on the 
ridge ; by shorter, rounder wings, never surpassing and seldom equal- 
ing the tail, and which have the 4th and 5th quills sub-equ d and long- 
est ; by wide, transverse nares of irregular form ; by scaled tarsi and 
toes, in which moreover the spinous aculcation of Pandion is less de- 
veloped, and the exterior and hind toes are less mobile ; and, lastly, 
by talons less compressed and less rounded below — sometimes squar- 
ed. 

Types. Halieetus Ichlhy^lus Horsfieldii, Plumbeus et Aibipes, nob. 
Nos. 10 and 3. 

The bill of Haliatus is always longer and sharper on the culmen 
than in Pandion ; but in some species, its cutting edge is as highly 
festooned as in Pandion ; in others, it is as level as in Aquila : in some 
again the wings are considerably shorter than the tail ; in others, 
equal to it. 

Instances of the former peculiarities, Ichthytelus et Plumbeus ; of the 
latter, Aibipes. Halieetus is further distingui>hed from Pandion by a 
nude salient brow : but both genera are alike remarkable for the 
compression of the bill and head, as compared with Aquila, and also 
for the smallness of the gape. 

The very long unfestooned bill of Aibipes is accompanied by a wider 
gape, by wings equal to the tail, by great size, and by talons perfectly 
squared below. 

If Ichthyatus, then, be the type of Hediatus — and no doubt it is — 
then Aibipes is a separate type bearing the same relation to Aquila, as 
jehihymtus to Pandion, and eonnejting Aquila, through Halitetus, with 
Pandion. This type I have provisionally named Cuncuma, from its 
native name. It is a fisher, hut not exclusively so ; and is remarkable, 
like the bird of fVushinyton, for it- tlieltuous propensities*. 

Pandion is the king of fishers, and a more lieautiful instance of the 
adaptation of structure to habits than this genus exhibits, is not to be 
found in the whole circle of ornithology. The riniifonn nares may be 

• I make no allusion to birds which I am not personally familiar with ; bat I 
•nspect that tha American bird adverted to lias a very strict resemblance to Our 
Aibipes, a reseralilaooe including habits, size, and struclnre. If tliis be the 
case, it may be ran-ed by the side of Aibipes under the sub-genus Cuncuma, of 
which the following are the characters. Bill long and void of festoon. Wings 
equal to the tail. Talons squared below. Size very great. There is a beautifal 
gradation of characters in these sub-genera, and a correspon Jent m’ldijicahon of 
tnanners, by means of which the type of the fisbiag eagle, is linked with the type 
of the mammalivorous eagles. 

3 B 2 
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closed by the lax membrane behind them so as to exclude the water : 
the compressed, spiculated, free toes, of which the outer fore may be 
turned quite back, and the hind almost forward, aided Iiy the com- 
pressed cylindric and highly curved talons, are the very weapons to 
take fish with ; whilst the immense wings enable the bird to quit his 
own element with impunity, and to bear off, from the bosom of the 
waters, fish of far greater weight than himself. Falcons trained to 
duck-hunting dare not suffer the water to touch their plumage, always 
quitting their grasp if the quarry can near it in the struggle. But 
Pcndion will plunge dauntlessly into the deep, and will strike fish so 
large that they sometimes carry him under and destroy him, though 
he has nothing to forbear from a fish twice his own weight. In India 
the birds of this genus are not migratory : they breed in lofty trees 
overhanging large lakes, laying their eggs in April, May ; and rearing 
two young, which usually quit the nest in June, July. The white- 
footed Cunctim (Halicetus Aibipes) (which is a vastly larger bird) 
frequently robs the Indian Pandion of his spoil, just as the white, 
headed species of the West does the Pandion of that region. Those 
who have classed the Brahtnani Cheel of India (Haliaius Pandicerianus) 
with the fishing eagles, may be safely said to know as little of the 
structure, as of the habits of that paltry Milvine bird ; or else of the 
group with which they have associated it. True, Pandicerianus has 
a festooned bill* : but its feet are those of Buleo or of Milvus, without 
a trace of the peculiar structure of those organs in the piscatory 
eagles. Its chief food is insects, and its manner of questing similar 
to that of Circus. It feeds freely on dead fish and on other carrion in 
winter. 

Strigidje. 

Typical group. Disc and conch immense. Ears large and operculated. 

Sub-genus Strix. 

Bill longer than the head, straightened, shallow, feeble, with the 

* The armed bill, however, iasisted oa as a pre-eminent mark of the Raptores, 
has as much reference to iniectivoroui habits as to more noble ones. And 
■whenever the tooth or festoon of the bill is, l^wever highly developed, rather 
sharp than strong, insectivorous habits may be safely inferred. These sharp 
processes of the bill remind one of the peculiar character of the teeth in the 
lesser insectivorous carnivora, such as Herptstes. Here also there is high 
development without concomitant strength : and if we look through the typical 
snb-family of the diurnal Raptores, we shall find the dentation of the bill moat 
developed, in one sense, among the lesser insectivorous genera, such as oor Baza 
Bbmas, as well as the Brahmanl Cheel, may be cited to prove that a festooned 
bill does not, per se, imply noble habits. 
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maxilla cut out by large nasal fossae- Nares longitudinal and lunated. 
Valve of the ear definite, tetragonal. Wings long, feeble, exceeding 
the short and feeble tail : 2nd quill longest. Tarsi long, slender, 
partially itnplumose. External toe basally connected as in Falco. 
Central talon pectinated. 

Type, S. Flammea. 

Otus. 

Head more or less egretted. Bill short, wholly arched on the 
culmen, high and deep at the base. Valve of the ear indefinite, 
confluent with the immense valvular disc, the opposite sides of nhich 
are connected over the ear passage by a membranous ligammi. 
Wings long, feeble, scarcely or not at all exceeding the tall ; 2nd 
quill longest; 1st strongly notched near the tip. Tarsi and toes short 
and plumose. 

Types, Olus Vulgaris et Brachyotus. 

Sub-typical group. 

Disc and conch medial, perfect. Ears smaller, operculated. 

Genus Scops. 

Bill short, arched from the base, nostrils round, tumid. Head 
egretted. Ears simple, small*. Wings medial, sub-equal to the tail: 
3rd and 4th quills sub-equal and longest. Toes feeble, nude, sub- 
depressed. Plumage soft and vermiculated. Size small. Habits 
insectivorous and nocturnal. 

Instances. Scops Sunia, Scops Leitiaf, Scops Pennata, nob. Nos. 
64, 66, 721, respectively. 

Aberrant group. 

Disc and conch evanescent. Ears small and simple. 

Noctua. 

Bill short, arched from the base. Nostrils round, very tumid, 
sometimes tubular. Head smooth. Toes hairy, feeble, and sub- 
depressed. Wings short, scarcely exceeding the base of the tail ; 4th 
quill longest. Tail slightly elongated, rounded. Plumage firm and 
lineated. Size small. Insectivorous and noctural. 

Instances. N. Cuculo'ides, Gould ; N. Auribarbis ; N. Tarayensis ; 
N. Perlineata j N. Tubiger, nob. Nos. 67, 63. 707, 486, respectively. 

* Small and simple with reference to the graup. The ears are, in fact, nearly 
twice as large as in the proximate genus ffoclua, which I have ranged in the 
aberrant group. 

t Scops Lettia is possibly the Asia anctorum ; but there is no safe quoting of 
species from books. Asia has been made a Scops, an Otus, or any thing else, 
at the discretion of the discreet I 
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Scops seems tome to stand on the confines of the sub-typical group, 
leading to JVoctua as among the first of the aberrant group. One is 
egretted, the other not ; one has the plumage characteristically soft 
and lax, the other has the plumage, including the alar and caudal 
feathers, a good deal firmer. The wings of one scarcely surpass the 
base of the tail, those of the other reach nearly to its tip. 

The disc of the one is nearly perfect, and the ears comparatively 
large, though simple. The disc of the other is very imperfect, and 
the ears much smaller. So also the eye and head*. The one has 
nude toes, and the other hirsute one. Lastly, a very maculate vest 
seems as common with Scops, as a lineated garb with Noctua. The 
size of both is small ; both have an Otine bill with feeble feet ; and 
both are nocturnal and insectivorous. 

The above characters of known genera are, of course, mere 
suggestions, as emanating from one who has neither museum nor 
library at command. But, if practical experience he of any woith, 
they are suggestions which the skilful may take much advantage of, 
I suspect that plumage" very soft, moderately soft, and more or less 
hardened or firm, might be ascribed, respectively, to the typical, 
Bub-typical, and aberrant groups of the Strigidre with safety and 
advantage. 

1 have great doubts as to the position of our Urrua and Bulaea> 
By the elongation and strength of the bill they are atfined to the eagle 
owls ; but the high development of the disc and couch, though far 
short of Otus, yet seems to indicate the position of these birds to be 
the sub-typical group. Though very similar in structure and size, one 
has the egrets, as well as subtliurnal habits and pale iris of Otus ; but 
in this {Urrua) the valve of the ear is evanescent ; v^hilst the other 
(Bulaed) with the smooth brad and valved ear, has also the nocturnal 
habits and dark iris of Strix. The size of both is greater than that 
of either of these genera. In Scops the size and character of the disc 
and couch are very similar to those of Urrua ; but the former is a 
small nocturnal and insectivorous bird ; the latter, a large, semi-diurnal 
and mamraalivorous one. Bulaca again, with something of the aspect, 
and witli entirely the manners, of Strix, is sundered from Strix, 
toto ccelo, by the strength of its bill, the high gradation of its wings, 

• The relative volume of the lieail amongst Strigine birds is more apparent 
than real. It is caused by the immense qu.iiitity of plumes protecting the conch 
when the ear has much of the peculiar family structure ; and consequeotiy this 
feature is quite as noticeabie in Otus as in Strix ; iecause ia the former genus 
the eat is even mure tiynally Strigine than la the latter. 
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and the superior length and firmness of its tail, as well as by its short 
and strong legs. In the last respect there is a close resemblance on 
the part of Bulaca to Otus ; but the conch and disc are not half the 
size that they are in Otus ; the conch is oval, and the definite form of 
the ear-valve is quite opposed to the character of this organ in Otus, 
agreeing more closely with Strix. The long and feeble wings and 
short and feeble tails of Strix and of Oli<s, tire characters peculiarly 
their own : and they are united witli, in the former, a bill so long and 
feeble, and, in the other, a hill so short and arched, that there is no 
mistaking the combination of these attributes in either genus. I know 
no Strigiiie type at all agreeing with Sirix in the character of the bill, 
taking its feebleness and length together. But, it is a grievous mistake 
to suppose, with Cuvier, that Sirix alone exhibits either elongation 
or straightness in this member : for, not only our Huhua and Cultrun- 
guis have a long and straightened bill ; but these characters are 
distinctly, though less, developed in Urrua and in Bulaca. 

,The otine form of the rostrum (short, thick, and wholly curved) no 
douht is very prevalent among the Strigidte ; since it is possessed in 
common by Otus, Bubo, Scops, Noctua, and Kinox. But the tumidity 
of the nares in the three last is not found in the first : and Ninox (not 
to mention its smooth head, divested of all Strigine characteristics 
save the size of the eye) is sundered wholly from Otus by its firm 
plumage, and by the length and strength of both wings and tail, fn 
Otus the tail, though longer, is as feeble as in Strix ; and in both 
these genera the wings, though long, have all the flimsiness proper 
to the family. 

Koctua, by its firm plumage (including wings and tail) as well as by 
its depressed perching hairy feet, its evanescent disc, simple small ears, 
smooth head, and short arched bill with tumid round nares. makes the 
nearest approach to our Ninox. But shortness in the wing is the 
pre-eminent attribute of Noctua, whilst the very opposite is that of 
Ninox. In Surnia the wings appear to be rather short, and the tail, 
though long, is extremely wedged. In Ninox alone have we wings 
and tail formed upon the Falconine model. And these peculiarities, 
taken in connexion with feet in which the insessorial character prevails 
almost over the Raptorial — just as it does in many of the little insecti- 
vorous Falcons — constitute our Ninox a signal type. Our CuUrunguis 
is equally conspicuous by its Pandionic feet and habits ; and our Huhua 
by its combination of aquiline attributes — the chief of which are pre- 
eminent size and strength, and a bill uniting length and straightness 
with enormous power. 1 am quite certain that both these birds 
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represent tbe sub-family of the eagles, in the aberrant group of the 
Strigidee ; and not merely so, but precisely, Aquila and Pandion. But 
as to the situation of Urrua and Bulnca, or as to their analogies, I am 
quite at a loss. Taking, however, as my guide the medial size of the 
disc and conch, I shall class them, for the present, in the sub-tvpical 
group, characterised as before ; and the following generic characters 
may, I hope, serve to make them understood, in themselves and in 
their relations. 

Strioid^. 

Sub- typical group. 

Genus Urrua, nob. 

Bill sub-equal to the head, somewhat elongated, scarcely arched 
from the base, compressed, strong. Nares ovoid, transverse. Wings 
and tail somewhat elongated : wings moderately gradated, 3rd and 
4th quills sub-equal and longest. Tail not bowed, even. Tarsi and 
toes plumose. Tarsi elevate, not feeble. Head egretted. Ears scarce- 
ly valved, oval, traversed by a membranous thong. Size considerable. 
Habits sub-diurnal. Dwells frequently in holes on steep bank-sides. 

Type, Urrua Cavearea, nob. No. 57. 

Genus Bulaca, nob. 

Bill sub-equal to the head, somewhat elongated, scarcely arched 
from the base, compressed, strong. Nares elliptic, transverse, tumid. 
Wings conspicuously gradated ; considerably shorter than the tail ; 
5th and 6th quills longest and sub-equal. Tail sufficiently elongated, 
bowed. Conch ovoid. Legs and feet, short, strong, plumose. Head 
smooth. Habits nocturnal. Size considerable. 

Type, Bulaca Newarensis, nob. No. 59. 

It is quite out of the question to range Urrua with Olus, because of 
the greatly inferior size of the disc and conch ; or with Budo, because 
of the length of the legs ; or with either, because the bill is decidedly, 
though not conspicuously, elongated and straightened. Equally im- 
possible is it to range Bulaca with S/rtx or with Otus ; because its disc, 
though perfect, is not larger than in Urrua ; because its bill is (like 
that of Urrua ) stronger and shorter than that of Strix, longer and less 
arched than that of Otus ; and because its wings have characters quite 
opposite to those of either genus. 

Urrua has the sub-diumal habits, the pale iris and the egrets of 
Otus ; Bulaca, the nocturnal habits, the dark iris, and the smooth bead 
of Strix. In both the orifice of the ear is oval, but large (l**ii>ch 
long). In Bulaca it has a large distinct valve : in Urrua, scarcely any. 
la neither is there any appearance of the long circular denuded line 
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defining the course of the disc in Slrix and Otus, and seeming, as it 
were, to lay bare the whole head. 

This organ, both in size and character, is essentially mediate in 
these birds, between the typical stracture as seen in Strix and OUis ; 
and the aberrant structure, as exhibited in Noctua, Ninox, Huhda, 
and Cultrunguis. 

The following comparative measurements, in English inches, may 
help the curious to appreciate the value of those perplexing but 


necessary terras, long and short, a 

s applied to bills, t 

aiU, and 1 

Cg3. 


Length 

of the 

of the 

of the 


of the bird* 

tail. 

tcllCUS. 

bill. 

Strix, 

.. lU 



li 

Otus, 

.. 14^ 

6 

2 

H 

Urrua, 

.. 22 

n 

31 


Bulaca, 

.. 22 

9| 

2f 

I 5 

Scops, 

.. 9 .] 

3f 

IJ 

y 

Noctua, 

oi 

4 

11 

3 

Ninox, 

.. 12 

6 


7 

3 

Huhua, 

.. 30 

12 


2ii 

Cultrunguis, 

... 2i 

H 

3J 



P. S, Since the above paper was composed, I have received, from 
the lower hills, a fine specimen of the Siri.r Coromaa th a of Lvtham. 
With the size it has all the characters too, of our Urrua, except in the 
legs, the tarsi being lower, and the toes soopine but stronger. The 
opening of the ear is about one inch, long, ovoid, and not valvular, 
though the membranous edge be more or less free all round it. j 
know nothingyet of the habits of this bird. If they nErrce with those 
of Urrua, it may form a species of this gcnu.s or sub-genus ; and its 
toes are not absolutely nude, though nearlv so. But it seems to he 
an osculant species leading to Scops. The wings and tail are both 
somewhat elongated, and ‘•ufficiently firm, though the general plumage 
be remarkably soft. The wings are not much short of the tail, and 
they have the 3rd quill langest, the 4th nearly as long ; tlie first and 
second, moderately gradated. The toes, which are longish and not 
feeble, are remarkable for a softly papillose and flattish sole. To the 
e.xternal one thei e is a vague basal membrane ; and the hind is stronsrer 
than usual. Tixe talons are sufficiently elongated and acute ; the inaer 
and central, the outer and hind, being respectivelv equal. 

The nostrils are nearly round and somewhat tumid ; the bill, like 
that of Urrua and Bulaca, combines strength with a tendency to 
tlongation and straightness, not noticeable in Otus. Txlv bird is a 
mature female, 21 inches long, of which the bill w 1 |. and the tail 9 |, 
the tarsu? is 2 |. and the central toe I 4 . 

3 c 
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VI. — Observations of the Magnetic Dip and Intensity at Madras. By 
T. G. Taylor, Esq. H. C. Astronomer. 

Notwithstanding the value which has of late years been attached to 
observations of the Magnetic Dip and Intensity, 1 may, I believe, safely 
state, that the whole of British India has failed to put on record a 
single good set of experiments to this end. With a view to supply 
this deficiency for Madras, I have availed myself of the loan of a very 
excellent dipping needle, the property of Captain Dbinkwater, of 
His Majesty’s ship Conway ; and of two magnetic intensity needles 
which were brought out by the same officer, and are the property of 
Captain James Clarke Ross, R. N. The dipping needle, which was 
constructed on purpose for the Conway, differs, I believe, in no respect 
from the ordinary construction, save that it is one of the best instru- 
ments I have met with, and, as far as I can see, absolutely faultless. 
The observations for Dip are as follows. 

Observations for Dip made at the Madras Observatory , situated in Long. 
5h. 21m. 7s. 8 East of Greenwich, and Lat. 13® 4’ 8". 8 N. on the 
26th April, 1837. 

With Needle marked No. 1. 


Face of Instrument E 2st. 


No. 

A. 

B. 

No. 


A. 

B. 

1 

7® 

’ 26' 

7® 28' 

2 

6® 

16' 

60 14' 

3 

7 

6 

7 4 

4 

6 

12 

6 8 

5 Inverted the axis, 7 

24 

7 17 

6 

6 

4 

6 8 

7 

7 

30 

7 24 

8 

6 

16 

6 22 



Reversed the Poles. 




9 

7 

28 

7 22 

10 

6 

34 

6 38 

11 

7 

12 

7 7 

12 

6 

16 

6 21 

13 

7 

16 

7 24 

14 

6 

24 

6 28 

15 

7 

26 

7 23 

91 

6 

27 

6 33 


Mean, 7" 

21' 0" 

!'> 18' 37" 


6® 

18' 37" 

6® 21' 30" 



Needle marked No. 

2. 




1 

7 

31 

7 20 

2 

7 

2 

6 38 

3 

7 

31 

7 42 

4 

7 

8 

6 58 

5 Inverted the axis, 7 

42 

7 25 

6 

6 

55 

6 14 

7 

7 

SO 

7 30 

8 

6 

45 

6 55 



Reversed the Poles. 




9 

7 

24 

7 6 

2 

6 

0 

6 21 

11 

7 

26 

7 4 

4 

6 

10 

6 28 

13 

6 

34 

6 44 

6 

6 

15 

6 0 

15 

6 

34 

6 43 

8 

6 

23 

6 4 


Mean, 7 

19 0 

7 11 45 


6 34 45 

6 34 45 


And taking the general mean, we get the true Dip 
with Needle No. 1 6 49 56 No. 

ditto ditto „ 2 6 55 4 


Mean, 6 52 30 
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N. B. The numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. exhibit the order in which the ob- 
servations were made. During the present centurj’, I cannot find 
that any observations for Dip have been made at Madras, but there 
is one result on record dated 1775, when Abbrcuombik found it to be 
5° 15' N. ; if this result can be trusted, it would appear that the Dip 
is on the increase at the rate of 1' 34" in a year. 

With regard to the needles employed for the magnetic intensity, it 
may be necessary to state, that thev are constructed after the model of 
that of Professor Hanstekjj. The needles are cylinders, 2i inches long 
and .3 inch in diameter, save that the ends are abruptly sharpened to a 
point ; these needles are freely suspended on their centres by a few fila- 
ments of unspun silk, which are hooked on to a brass stirrup, moveable 
upon the needle ; by which means a perfect adjustment to horizontality 
can be effected ; the needle thus suspended is enclosed in a rectangular 
glass box immediately over a di\ided circle, from which the arc of 
vibration can be read off and the number of oscillations counted. 
The zero of measure here employed, is the time of performing lOd 
vibrations at a temperature of 60\ commencing with an arc of 20* 
and ending at from 2** to 4°. — If these measures could be observed to 
ultimate accuracy, it would be worth while to reduce the times of 
vibration under these circumstances to the times of describing an in- 
finitely small arc, as has been done by Hansteen, and on account of 
buoyancy, to a vacuum ; but since such is not the case, the result will 
be obtained to all useful accuracy by supposing the correction common 
to each set of observations, by which the reductions, which are rather 
operose, are avoided ; the reduction to a temperature of (jU“ is effected 
by applying the correction, 0,00017 t. (where t represents the time 
of performing 100 vibrations) ; — a formula which is derived from e.v- 
perimeut. The two needles used in the following observations are dis- 
tinguished from one another by a sign X on one of them. This needle 
in London at a temperature of 60° performed 100 vibrations in 442,76 
seconds of mean time, whereas the other needle performed 100 vi- 
brations under the same circumstances in 461,96 seconds; the former 
needle is further distinguished from the latter from its having been 
long in use in England, and as having exhibited a remarkable degree 
of steadiness in its magnetism during the late magnetical experiments 
instituted in Ireland under the auspices of the British Association ; 
added to which, these needles are calculated to excite a more than 
ordinary degree of interest from the circumstance of their having 
been employed by Sir John Ross in the peillous North Polar Expedi- 
tion, from which he has lately so fortunately returned. The observa- 
tions at Madras are as follows. 

3 c 2 
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No- 3, Private mark X. 


1837. Arc. 

Ther. 

Vib. 


Mean Time. Interr. Mean Int. 




ft. 

tn. 

s. 

s. 

1 . 

April 30tli. 20° 0 

88.0 

1 

0 

43 

49.4 

302.2 

1 301.57 

12 45 

— 

101 


48 

51.3 


8 15 



201 


53 

53.1 

301.5 

1 cor. for temp. 1.43 

4 0 

— 

301 


58 

54.1 

301.0 . 








300.14 

Another set. 20 0 
12 45 

88.0 

1 

101 

1 

1 

6 

49.0 1 
51.2 J 

•:!02.2 3 

301.60 

8 15 



201 


11 

52.6 

301.4 ?■ 

cor. for temp. 1.43 

4 15 

87.8 

301 


16 

53.8 

301.2 J 








3U0.17 

Mav 3rd. 20 0 
12 45 

87.0 

1 

101 

0 

45 

50 

37.71 
40.2 i 

[ 302.5 

j 301.97 

8 .30 



201 


55 

42.1 

301.9 

[ cor. for temp. 1.38 

5 0 

— 

301 

1 

0 

43.6 

301.5 J 








300,59 



No. 

3, not maiked. 






A. 

m. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

April 20th. 20° o' 
12 .30 

y 0 

85.2 

1 

101 

201 

3 

43 

48 

53 

6.1 1 
17.1 
27.5 

[ 311.0 

310.4 

1 310.70 

f cor. for temp. 1.31 








309.39 

April SOth. 20 0 
11 45 

87.8 

1 

101 

1 

25 

30 

17.3: 
29.4 J 

[ 312.1 

j 311.50 

7 30 

4 0 

87,3 

201 

301 


35 

40 

40.7 

51.8 

311.3 
311.1 J 

cor. for temp. 1.40 


310.10 

or we have for the time of performing 100 vibrations at the tem- 
perature of 60° Fahrenheit at Madras. 


Needle 3, X 

Needle 3, 

s. 

s. 

300.14 

309.39 

.17 

.59 

310.10 

Mean, 300.30 

Mean, 309.74 


If h and b.' represent the magnetic intensities at any two places, 
and T and T<the times of performing 100 vibrations at those places, 
then we have 



applying this, the horizontal magnetic intensity for Madras (that at 
London being assumed=l.) becomes 

s. 

By Needle No. 3, X 2,17,i8 

Ditto ditto No. 3, 2,2245 
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With a view to compare theory with practice, we might now com- 
pute the number of oscillations which No. 3 x ought to make at 
Madras from the observed number in London j thus, assuming the 
Dip for London to be 69° KV N. the formula becomes 

ja -f-sec. ’ (69° : j 3 3ec.*(6° 52' 30") ; 462, /'d.! ' i t' 

performing the computation T == 344,87 differing to the amount 
of 44,57 seconds from the observations. This difference between 
theorv and observation, is but one of many instances which have from 
time to time occurred in the infant state of a science. Obseivation 
has led us to a theory, and then again has shewn the incompleteness 
of such theory. In the case of Magnetism, we have long since been 
prepared to expect that local causes might considerably interfere with 
it.s established laws ; since one station (the island of Teneriffe) has 
already exhibited some singular anomalies, both in respect to the Dip 
and Intensity. Under these cacuinstances it is much to be wished 
that observations could be multiplied in various parts of India, where- 
bv the law of varia'ion from theory maybe detected; — and how is 
this to be accomplished ? My answer is ready: — Let any gentleman 
who is disposed to undertake a set of magnetic intensity experiments 
signify his intetdions ; and I shall have great pleasure in forwarding 
to him, free of e.xpeuse, a magnetised and compared needle, provided 
that I am favored with a copy of the results. In anticipation that 
there will be several gentlemen disposed to forward this inquiry, I am 
now preparing several needles for use. All that is necessary is, that 
the person applying for a needle should be in possession of a good clock 
or chronometer, and has the means of ascertaining its daily rate. 

Madras Observatory, 9th May, 1837. 

Note.— Vic shall be most happy to promote the author’s views by 
making a series of exp-^rlments with his needles in Calcutta, and then 
distributing them to friends in the interior. Of the dip we have a 
few records, (see Proc. As. Soc. fw May ) Major B. Blake also 
brought from England an adjusted intensity needle, but we have not 
yet been favored with his observations. — Ed. 


VI . — The Legends of the Saurashtra group of Coins deciphered. By 
James Prixsep, Sec. As, Soc, 

Those who wrould deprecate the study of old coins as a useless and 
uninteresting waste of time and ingenuity, — and there are such we fear 
even among the readers of this journal, — frequently mi:tdke the means 
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for the end, and suppose us to be enamoured of the very defects of the 
barbarous specimens of ancient art vve seek out with such ardour, 
rather tlian give us credit for being impelled by the desire of 
looking through them at the history of the times they faintly but 
certainly pourtray. Twice has our small band of collectors been 
enabled to oppose a triumphant reply to such sceptics even with the 
unpromising materials of purely Indian relics, without counting the 
splendid but more natural harvest in ancient Baclria. The dynasty 
of the Guptas in central and eastern India, and that of the Buddhist 
rajas of Ceylon, form two unequivocal lines of history developed, or 
confirmed, by the unlying evidence of coins. I am now happy in 
being able to produce a third series for the west of India, equally well 
filled as to names, and of greater interest than either of the previous 
discoveries, on several accounts, as will presently be manifest. 

I have given the name of SaurasAtra series to the coins depicted in 
Plate XLIX. of Vol. IV. because they have principally been found at 
Mandivee, Puragarh, Bhoj, and other ancient towns in Cutch, Cattywar, 
and Guzerat, the Surastrene of the Greeks, which comprehended from 
the Sindh or Indus to Barugdza (Baroach) on the confines of Ariake, or 
India Proper, and which cannot but be identical with the Saurashtra, 
of Sanskrit authorities*. The specimens before me when engraving 
the plate alluded to, were not very distinct, and 1 could not then make 
out more than a few of the letters, which were seen at once to belong 
to a peculiar form of ancient Nagari. 

Success in other quarters brought me back to the promising field of 
Saurashtra, made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins 
from Mr. Wathen of Bombay, and Captain Burnes, whereon the 
legends were more complete. 

M hile thus engaged, I received from Captain Harkness, Sec. Roy. 
As. Soc. along with a copy of the Society’s Journal, No. VI. (which 
also contains a notice by Professor Wiessn of one coin of this group, 
but without deciphermentf) a couple of beautifully executed plates of 
a fine collection of these same coins in the possession of Mr. Stbuart, 
who made a tour through India a few years since. The plates appear 
to have been executed in Italy ; and as no explanation occurs, I 

• See preceding note on the birth place of Ixwaku, page .ttS. 

+ Professor Wilson bos itadvertently assumed io his note, on my authority, 
that these coins are known by the name of Gadhia paisa, or ass-money. It was 
not to this description, but to a very degenerate descendant of the Indo- Parthian 
coinage, generally of copper, that Captain Bcrnes stated the name to be 
applied. — (See my former paper. Jour. Vol. III. p. 687.) 
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presume they have been circulated to the various Oriental Societies in 
hopes of getting the legends deciphered. Encouiaged and aided by 
this accession of materials, I proceeded, according to the plan that 
succeeded so well with the Bactro-Pehlevi inscriptions, to separate and 
analyse the conformable portion or the titles common to all the coins, 
and afterwards to classify the unconformable portion, which of course 
would include the proper names. 

In this manner I was soon fortunate enough to discover a key to the 
whole in the value of one or two anomalous looking letters which had 
hitherto deceived me by their resemblance to members of other ancient 
Sanskrit alphabets. I must acknowledge some assistance from Mr. 
Wathen’s Sindhi grammar, where having found the absence of vowel 
marks in the modern alphabet of the country, I was not unprepared to find 
the same omission in the more ancient one. Another preparatory step 
was derived from the Tebgkar legends of last month’s plate, ending in 
Mitasa, whichlventuredto construe as the corrupted or Pub' mode of ex- 
pressing the Sanskrit possessive case Miirasya. A similar aj was perceiv- 
ed following g5 or putra, which left little doubt that the word was 
for " of the son,” which, by the idiom of the language, 
would be the final word of the sentence, and would require all the pre- 
ceding members of it to be in the genitive ease. 

The letter -p {or j) occurred in the body of one or two of the legends 
in its simple state, whereas in the initial word, which could not but be 
rdja, it was prolonged below, shewing that another letter was sub- 
joined, while sometimes the visarga followed it. — This could be no- 
wise explained but by supposing it the possessive case of trfSfT, or 
rdjneh, the double letter being not at that early date replaced by a 
compound symbol. 

The same observation will apply to all the other double letters, mn, 
ir, dr, sv, shv, which are in this alphabet made by the suhjunction of 
the second letter without diminution. Hence the peculiar elongation 
of many of the letters, which was at first thought characteristic of the 
whole alphabet, hut it turns out to belong only to the letter r, which 
is thus distinguished from the n, i, and h. 

The second word of the title I read ITWH, for Krltrimasya, 

genitive of Kr’ilrima ; which is translated in Wilson’s dictionary 
“made, factitious, an adopted son (for KrVrima putra).” — The latter 
sense was inadmissible, because it so happened that the name of the 
actual father was in every case inserted, and the same title was also ap- 
plied to him. The only manner, therefore, in which the term could 
be tendered washy "elected” — “ adopted” — by the people, or by the 
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feudal chiefs of the countiy ; a designation entirely new in Indian 
numismatics, and leading to a highly interesting train of reflection, to 
which I must presently recur. Sometimes the epithet Mahd is 
affixed — not to raja, but to Kiilrima, as Rdja mahd Kritrima, the 
‘ great or special elected hing’ — as if in these cases he had been 
the unanimous choice of his people, while in the others he was 
installed merely by the stronger party in the state. 

In every instance but one, the raja is stated to be the son of a raja; 
and it is quite natural to expect that a prince, unless he were very 
unpopular, would have fufluence to secure the succession in his own 
family. In the case forming the exception to this rule, the raja is the 
son of a Sit'dmin or Swdmf, a general term for brahman or religious 
person. I have therefore placed him at the head of the line, although 
it does not follow that in an elective government the regular succes- 
sion may not have been set aside in favor of an influential commoner. 

Among all the coins hitherto examined nine varieties only have 
been discovered. Of these several can be traced from father to son 
in regular succession. — Others again spring from the same father, 
as if brothers had succeeded, in default of heirs direct, or from voluntary 
supercession ; but we know that in Indian families the same names 
frequently recur in the same order of filiation ; so that unless ac- 
companied by a date it is quite impossible to decide whether the 
individuals are the same in every case of similar names. 

The features on the obverse might serve as a guide in many cases, 
for they (as 1 have before remarked) are executed with a skill and 
delicacy quite Grecian ; hut it will be seen below that I doubt their 
representing the individual named on the reverse. 

I have lithographed in Plate XXIV. the several varieties of legend, 
as corrected and classified, after careful examination of Mr. Stbuabt’s 
plates, with all the coins in our respective cabinets, as well as the 
sketches I have been favored with of others by Mr. VVathen. I have not 
time to engrave the coins themselves, of which indeed the former plate 
will give a clear idea, for they are all the same in size and appearance, 
varying a little in the countenance of the prince. Their average weight 
is about thirty grains, agreeing lu tliLs respect with the korees mention- 
ed by IIa.uilto.v as struck in Culch, four to a rupee, by the Raos and 
Jams of Soanagar, with Hindui characters*. 

Legend, Ao. 1. Of this there are four examples in Mr. Steu art’s 
plate. I had one from Mr. W-ATHExf, which passed into Captain 
Cunningham’s possession by exchange. — Adding the matras or vowels, 

* Hamilton’s Hindostan, I. G54. I Foundhy Captain Pbescott in Guzerat. 
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and correcting' the possessive termination, the legend will be in modem 
character, 

V'SS STSK*f5^^ 

Rajna kritrimasya Rudra Sahasya, Su'dmi Janadama-putmsya. 
in English, ‘ (coin) of the elected king Rudra Sah, son of Swami Jana- 
DAMA.’ The letter beginning the word Sieu'wf in the majority of Mr- 
Steuart’s figures, is an in lieu of a In one of his, and in mine 
(or rather Captain Prescott’s coin), the orthography is correct. 
There may be a little doubt about the n in Janaduma, which is rather 
indistinct, but I think the dot at the foot of the line decisive. 

Legend, No. 2. Of this there are likewise four coins engraved. We 
have none in Calcutta. The words run ; 

Rajna kritrimasya Agadamna, rajna kritrimasya Rudra Suh putrasya. 

‘Of the elected king Agadama, son of the elected king Rudra Sah.’ 

The simple title, raja, of the father makes it probable that he is the 
preceding prince, whose son therefore succeeded him under the same 
system of election. 

Legend, No. 3. Two coins in the Steuart collection : 

3 ^ 

Rajneh kritrimasya Vira damnek, rajna mahd kritrimasya Damn Sihasya putrasya, 

•Of the elected king Vi'radama, son of the great elected king 
Dama Sa'h.’ 

In these examples we have the correct orthography of the genitives 
with one superfluous ^ attached to the penultimate Siha, — which 
being connected with the word putrasya did not grammatically 
require the affix. Dama Sa'h, the father, is most probably a different 
person from the Agadama of the last coin. His title is more impor- 
tant, though that of his son again falls to the former level. We have 
as yet no coins of Dama Sa'h himself, though by this happy in- 
sCrtion of the ‘ fathers’ we obtain two names with each specimen. 

Legend, No. 4. Four coins in Stkuart’s plates — none in Calcutta: 

XTfS ’Cliff: 

• Of the great elected king Rudra Sa‘h, son of the elected king 
Vi'radama.’ 

Nothing invites remark in the orthography of this legend but the 
insertion of the visarga in one place and its omission in another. 
Rudra Sah is a direct descendant of the last raja. 

Legend, Ao. 5. Two coins in the Steuart list — two in my 
cabinet, one in Captain Ccsninoham’s ; 
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‘Of the elected king Viswa Sah, son of the great elected king 
Rudba Sa'ii.’ 

Another regular succession. It is curious that the visarga is not 
inserted at random, but, uliere it has been once given, the engraver 
seems to have considered it necessary to repeat it — as he does also to 
conform to the modification of the letter j in raja. 

Legend, No, 6, Three Stbuart coins, onePRiNSsp (from Bubnbs* 
collection), and one in Pr. Swinet’s cabinet : 

* Of the great elected king Atridama, son of the great elected king 
Kuoba Sa^j.' 

Here we have, in all probability, a second son of Rudba Sau, 
through failure of heirs male to Viswa Sah. I write Atri for 
euphony as the most likely disposition of the vowels, none being 
expressed but the initial a, which, as in the modern Sindhi, serves for 
all vowels equally well. 

Legend, No. 7. Including Nos. 9 to 12 of the Sxeuabt plate; 
two in my cabinet, one in Captain Cunn^ingham’s, and one in Dr. 
Swiney’s : 

' Of the elected king Viswa Sah, son of the great elected king 
Atridama.’ 

This second Viswa is shorn of his father’s distinction, Mahd. He 
does not appear to have left a son to take his place, being in the 
same predicament (as far as our information goes) as his namesake 
the son of Rudba . 

Legend, No. 8. Three coins, 25, 26 and 27 of Stkitabt, and two i» 
my series — one lately received from Mr. Wathen, and perfect in its 
circle of letters : 

• Of the great elected king Vuaya Sah, son of the great elected 
king Dam A Sa'h.’ 

This rdja is evidently out of place ; being a son of Da.ma Sa^h, he 
should have come before Vi'eadama, who had a son. I did not per- 
ceive the mistake until after the plate was lithographed. 

Legend No. 9. Of this there is only one specimen in the Stehabt 
collection, to which I am able to add two. Col. Ton s plate in the Roy. 
As. Soc. Trans, contains one. The inscription exceeds all the rest in 

length : 
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‘ Of the great elected king Swa'mi Rudra Sah, son of the great 
elected king Swami Rddra Dama.’ 

These two names stand insulated from all the rest, and the only 
test by which we can attempt to supply them with a fit position in the 
list, is the form of the letter ^ which is decidedly of the earlier model. 
These two kings may therefore come conveniently into the break 
after Acad am a, the second on our list. 

We may now proceed to sum them up in the order thus conjectu- 
rally determined. 

Elected Sovereigns of Cutch, (Saurashtra ?) 

1. Rudra Sah, son of a private individual, Swami J.anadama. 

2. Agadama, his son. 

(Here the connection is broken.) 

3. Swami Rudra Dama. 

4. Swami Rudra Sah, his son. 

(Here the connection is again broken.) 

5. Dama Sah, of whom no coins are extant. 

6. VijATA Sah, his son. 

7. Vi'ra Dama, another son of Dama S.ah. 

8. Rudra Sa'h, son of Vi'ka, 

9. ViswA Sa'h, sou of Rudra, 

10. Atridama, also son of Rudra. 

11. ViswA Sa'h, son of Atridama. 

Thus we have eleven kings, with only two breaks in the succession, 
developed by this very interesting series of minute silver coins. 
Eleven kings, at the usual average of eighteen years per reign, will run 
through a space of just two centuries. Yet where need we seek for a 
single trace of such a dynasty in any of the works of the Hindus, 
when of the Guptas reigning in the central provinces the memoir is 
but faintly shadowed in some of the spurious Pui anas It would be 
more unnatural to hope for any allusion to a remote kingdom of the 
west like Cutch, in the books of the brahmans ; and unless we can find 
something to the purpose in the numerous inscriptions from Girnar 
and Junagarh, we may, as far as the Hindus are concerned, but have 
added a barren list of names to the numerous pedigrees already col- 
lected by Tod and others, with the advantage however, always consi- 
derable, of their being entitled to perfect confidence. 

From the Persian historians here and there may be picked up an 
incidental notice, of great value, regarding the internal affairs 0£ 
India, but the names are so changed and confounded with titles that 
it is sometimes hard to rec iguize them. One of these notices quoted 
3 D 2 
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by Colonel Pottingbr in big history of Sinde* seems to throw an im- 
portant light upon the point before us. After noticing the utter absence 
of any information on the dark age between the Macedonian expedition 
and the incursions of the Musulmans, this author says — “ The native 
princes are not mentioned by name in all the manuscripts I have peru- 
sed, until the time of the celebrated Khoosboo (Noursherwan) king 
of Fersiaf, who sent a large army and ravaged the western frontier of 
Sasee Raja’s dominions ; which are described, including his tributaries, 
to have extended on the north to the present provinces of Kashmeer 
and Kabool ; southward to Surat and the island now called Diu ; west- 
ward along the sea coast to Mnkran, and eastward to the provinces of 
Mdrwar, Bikaneer, &c.” 

Colonel Pottinger states that the rajas name was Subeer Singh ; 
but this may be the learned mode of expanding the original Sa-See into 
a genuine Sanskrit name. He was killed and his country plundered, 
but after the enemy had retired with their spoil, two princes of the 
same dynasty succeeded and reigned with great vigour and equity, 
repairing the forts of Sehwan, Moo, Oocha, Narain koth, &c., which 
had fallen to decay under their peaceful progenitors. The second 
prince, resigning himself to sensual pleasures, left the conduct of afiairs 
to his minister, during whose illness a young brahman of his office, 
named Chuch, having occasion to visit the king in the seraglio, was seen 
and loved by the queen, and on the death of the king they married and 
brought about a revolution which placed him on the throne. " Such,’* 
says the historian, “was the close of the race of Raja Saseb, which 
had governed the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of two thousand 
years ; whose princes at one period received tribute from eleven 
dependent kingdoms, and who had set the threats of the greatest 
monarchs of the world at defiance.” 

Now the word Sasee, the general name of the royal line, has a much 
greater affinity with Sdha (genitive, Sdhasn) than with Subeer Singh — 
and this name we find home by seven out of the eleven princes whose 
names have been thus fortunately preserved. Many other consi- 
derations might be adduced in favor of their identity. A commercial 
maritime kingdom seated in Saurashtra and at the mouth of the Indus, 
would naturally extend its sway up the valley of that river and its 
branches. From its wealth and liberal form of government, it would 
be stable and powerful, especially under a tributary treaty (in general 

• Pottinqer’s Travels in Beloochistan, p. 386. 

t Nocbshirwan flourished about the middle of the .sixth century. He was 
eontemporary with the Roman Emperors Jcstinian and Justin. 
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punctually performed) with the great monarch of Persia, the chief ene- 
my capable of doing it injury. The antiquity assigned to this Sindian, 
or early Indian kingdom, further agrees with the tradition of Ikswaku’s 
residence, and the migration of his sons eastward, and with all we have 
remarked (in a previous paper) regarding the origin of the commercial 
classes throughout modern India. 

But, if the dynasty of the Sdha or Sasee rajas, of which we may 
now fix the termination towards the close of the sixth century, e.xtended 
backwards for two thousand years or even a quarter of that period, we 
should find some mention of it by Auexa.vdbr’s historian, or by his 
namesake the commercial Abrian, who visited this very kingdom in 
the second century of our era. The elder Arrian affords but little to aid 
us. In the descent of the Indus, some petty chiefs, as Musicanus, 
OxTKANUs and Sambus are encountered and overthrown ; but we hear 
of no paramount sovereign in Patalene. Indeed from the pains taken in 
rendering Patiala more habitable bv digging wells, and inviting back 
the fleeing population, it might be argued that it could not have been a 
place of much importance prior to Abexandeb’s visit. 

The capital of the province had changed in the second Arrian’s 
time, to Mindgara, “ the residence of a sovereign, whose power extended 
as far as Barvgdza in Guzerat. The government was in the hands of a 
tribe of Parthians divided into two parties ; each party as it prevailed 
chose a king out of its own body, and drove out the king of the 
opposite faction : oAAtiAous ^KSutdmor*.” 

Dr. Vincent, the learned commentator on the Periplus, seems to 
hesitate in believing this assertion of Arrian that the government of 
the Sindh, Catch and Guzerat province, was in the hands of a tribe of 
the Parthians, “ BairiA«u€Tai 5e inrh napSar — ” •• If," savs this author, “ the 
governing power were Parthians, the distance is very great for them 
to arrive at the Indus ; may vve not, by the assistance of imagination, 
suppose them to have been Affghans, whose inroads into India have been 
frequent in all ages. That the government was not Hindu is manifest, 
and any tribe from the west might be confounded with Parthians. If we 
suppose them to be Aftghans, this is a primary conquest of that nation, 
extending from the Indus to Guzerat, very similar to the invasions 
of Mahmud the Ghaznavidef-” — “ It ” (we may here continue) for 
Affghans in this passage, we substitute the Mithraic races of Seistdn 
and Ghazni, by whatever name they were known at the time, we find 
confirmation of such a line of invasion both in Mr. Masson’s remarks — 
in our Indo-Sassanian coins, and in Arrian ; for the fire worship would 
tiNCENT, Periptus of the £rythreaQ sea, II. 3S5. i* Periplus, 11. 585. 
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be quite eround enough for his classing the ruling race untier the 
general term of Parthian*. 

itt any rate, as our author says, the ruling power was not then 
Hindu, and therefore the dynasty of the ^tiltits, in which we find the 
genuine Hindu names of Rudrn, I'hiro, Vira and Vijagn could not vet 
have sprung up. Thus we h:i' e a limit on either side, betw'een the 
third and the seventh century to assign to them, and we have names 
enough to occupy one half of that space. The family name of Sa'h, 
or Sahc, is not Sanskrit)-, but it is very extensively used in the verna- 
cular dialects. Half of the mahajans of Benares are named and 

the epithet evidently implies ‘ merchants,’ for we find the same root in 
the sahukdr (so'icar) agent; souda, souddgar, trade, trader ; and perhaps 
in the Persian word sood, interest. One branch of this western tribe 
Sdh^ has been elevated to royalty in the present occupants of t’ne throne 
of Nipal : the Garkhdlis, who overturned the Malta line in 1768, hav- 
ing confessedly migrated from Vdayapilr close upon the borders of our 
.'upposed-Sindian kingdom, and settled in the hilly district of Kemaon 
about two centuries anterior to their conquest of Nepal Proper. 

The learned memoir of Professor Lassbn on the Pentapotamia 
furnishes us with a proof tliat the Saks of Sinde and Guzerat were well 
known at the time the seventh chapter of the Mahabh^irata was 
written for, when describing with all the acrimony of those who had 
suffered from their aggressions, the origin and habits of the Bahlics or 
Bactrians of the Punjab or Panchanada, in the 44th verse we find 
the following words put into the mouth of Carna : 

* By Parthians, according to Moses of Chorene, should be understood the 
Palhavis, or BalhavU, or people of Pahla, Balha or Balc/ta, the Batika or Bahika 
of the Sanskrit, and the Baciria of the Greeks : whence were derived the Pehtevl 
dynasty and PeUeni writing of Persia ; and the Palhawans of their more ancient 
poetry. An explanation so comprehensive aud simple, that it seems curious it 
should ever have been disputed by the learned. Is it not also highly probable 
that the Balabhi kings, and their capital the Balabhipura of Gujeiat, shnuid origi- 
nally have referred to a Pnhlavi dynasty bolding or re-estabhshing their sway in 
this province ? The Sanskrit name of the town according to Tod is Balika-pura, 
and of the Kings, Baliia-rai. AVe must find their coins and decipher their in- 
scriptions ere we shall be competent to enter more fuily on the subject. 

•f- or Sa/ia deva is however the name of the youngest of the five 

Pandava piiiices, and might be accepted by some etymologists as the oiiginal of 
a patronymic, Sdfiii. also signifies “ increase, addition but is 

generally looked upon as the root of iSrtAK the mercantile name. 

I Gopai Das Sah, Goal Das Sah, Ac. Ac. 

I 1 perceive aUo in a manuscript just received from Captain Slekman, that 
the SdA» frequently reigned at Garka Mandela. 
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^iT ^rm kwt: s 

■^snffT \:fK ^T%T f^fs?wr:|l 

which M. Lassbn translates: 

Prast'uali, Madti, Gfindhfiri, Aratti profecto latrones ; 

Necnon Basates et Sauviri Sindbdid.£ : ita ia universum vituperantur. 

And in a note he alludes to a variation in the manuscript whence Dr. 
Wilson thus translated the same passage : ‘ The Prasthalas (perhaps 
borderers) Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Khosas, Basas, Atisindhus (or 
those beyond the Sindhus), Sauviras, are all equally infamous.’ — 
“ Legit igitur •tTHff.’sHlt ; Sed praestautiorem prsbet lectlouem Codex 
Parisiens ; et Chasi hue non pertinent ; a Pentapotaraia enim sunt alieni. 
Basorum et Atisindhuidarum nomina ignota mihi sunt et in errorem 
k. 1. iuduci sese passus cst doctissimus Anglus. Compositum non ex 
tribus., sed ex duobus tantuin nominibus constat, I’.i. ati et Siudhu- 
sauvira. Posteriores laudantur Ram. I, XII, ‘2.3. ed. Scbl. et alio 
nomine appellati sunt Cumdlaca (Hem. ch. IV. 26.) Prius nornen 
saepiusin Bharatea reperi, ex. c. inhoeversu, ex libro sexto dcscripto : 

Jir-atKi: 315% 31=^ ^sTTrrtjq 

Gandliiui, Snddhales, orientates, moutium incols atque Basates.” 

The Professor’s reading so entirely accords with the conditions of 
our Stih or Sau fraternily that no doubt can be entertained of its being 
correct ; and we gain a very important step by learning the Sanskrit 
mode of spelling the term ^r, since we may thence hazard a new 
interpretation of the word Saurashtra, as ciatt-rashira ‘ the country of 
the Sau tribe,’ a more clo=e and p’.ausiule one ti.an that hitherto 
accepted of Savrya-raslUra the country of the sun- worshippers. 

The 72nd couplet confirms such an iuterjiretation by ascribing 
precisely the same iniquities (theft, or pcrliaps commercial usury) to the 
Saurashirians, the vowel being only shortened for the sake of the verse. 

Orientales servi sunt, meridiunales turpes, Baliici latrones, Surashtri preedatores. 

Commentators have uniformly supposed Surashlra to denote the 
modern Surat, but this is an error ; the name applies only to the 
Surastrene of Ptolemy, and Surat, as I am assured by Mr. Borrodaile 
of the Bombay Cit il Service, is comparatively a modern town ; 
and its name, now persianized into Siirat, was originally 

Suryapur, the town of the Sun. 

I waive all discussion here on the important bearing the above theo- 
ry lias on the age of the Mahabbarat and of the Ramayana : either the 
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Saks of Sinde must be very old, or the passages of abuse and praise 
in these poems must yield their claim to high antiquity. At any 
rate a departure from strict oxthodoxy is established against the 
tribe. 

There are some other points in the reverse legend of the coins 
before us that call for further explanation — first, of the word Kritrima. 
The expression quoted above from Arrian indicates something of an 
elective government even while the Parthians ruled at Minagara ; each 
party as it acquired the ascendancy in the politics of the state ‘ chasing 
a king ornt of its own body.’ 

Dr. Vincent supposes that the contending parties (the whigs and 
tories of their day) were not both Parthians, but more probably Par. 
thian and Indian. This view is not a little supported by the coin 
evidence, and it is only necessary to imagine that the native influence 
of a rich mercantile aristocracy at length prevailed and excluded the 
Parthians altogether. Of these Parthians we see the remnant in the 
Parsees so numerously located in Guzerat and Surat, and can easily 
imagine, from their numbers and commercial enterprize, that they 
must have been formidable rivals to the indigenous merchant-kings. 

Something of this feudal system of government is visible to this day 
in the fraternity of the jdrajahs or chiefs of Cattywar and Cutch. The 
name jardjah might, without any unwarrantable license, be deduced 
from sah-rdja, persianized to ja-rdja or local chieftain. In 1809 there 
were twenty or more of these chiefs in Cutch alone able to furnish a 
contingent of from two hundred to one thousand men*. In the 
Guzerat peninsula the number must be much greater, since in 1 807 there 
were estimated to be five thousand two hundred families in which the 
inhuman custom of female infanticide was regarded as a dignified 
distinction of their caste ! 

In the names of these modern chieftains we can trace a few of our 
list atra, visa, and vira : and a town called Damanagar, may have owed 
its foundation to our prince of that name. The Jah-rdjahs and Catties 
call themselves Hindus, but are very superficially acquainted with the 
doctrines of their faith — the real objects of their worship are the Sun 
jjud the Matha Assapuri-\ the goddess of nature, — doubtless th® 
Nanaia of more classical Bactria. They are said to impress the Solaf 
image on every written document. We are accordingly prepared to 
find it on their ancient coinage, where it is seen on the right hand 
side, the moon {matha for mas or mdh) being always in company on 
the left. 

* Hamilton’s Hindostan, I. 587. t Ditto, I. 637. 
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The central symbol I have had to explain so often and with so many 
modifications, that I really feel it becomes more of an enigma the 
more is said of it ! It occurs on the Pantaleon Greek coins — on the 
Indo-Scythic group — on the Behat Buddhist group— :on similar coins 
dug u]) in Ceylon — and here at the opposite extremity of India. It is 
the Buddhist Chuitya, the Mithraic flame, — mount Meru, mount Aboo ! 
— in fact, it is as yet unintelligible and the less said of it, the sooner 
Unsaid when the enigma shall be happily solved ! 

Legend of the obverse. 

Having satisfactorily made out the contents of the inscription on 
the reverse of the Saurashtra coins, I might have hoped to be equally 
successful with the obverse ; but here I must confess myself quite foiled. 
From the obverse die being somewhat larger than the other, it seldom 
happens that a perfect legend can be met with ; and by placing toge- 
ther all the scraps from different samples, enough on^ can be restored 
to shew; 1st, its general character; 2nd, to prove that it is not 
SaTiskrit ; and 3rd, that it contains two distinct styles of letter on 
the opposite sides of the head; that on the right having a strong 
resemblance to Greek, the other a fainter to Pehlevi; but both written 
by an ignorant hand. The three or four Pehlevi letters are variable 
and quite illegible ; but the others, by combining the two first 
examples in the plate, (No. 5, from my coin ; 8, from Mr. Steuart,) 
might be read vonones vasileus, allowing suflicient latitude for the 
corruption of a century or two. Should my conjecture be admitted 
even to the extent that the letters are Greek, we may safely attribute 
their presence to the supremacy of the Arsacidan king of Persia, or, 
looking farther back, to the ofisets of the Bactrian kingdom in the 
valley of the Indus, where the Greek characters were still retained, as 
proved by the coins of Kodks and Nones, (or Vonones) Azbs, &c. ; 
and we may conclude that his portrait, and not that of the tributary 
rija, was allowed to grace the coinage of Saurashtra. 

The sway of Demetrius wq know from Strabo to have extended over 
the delta of the Indus, and the retrenchment of a single particle 
from his text would make it include Saurashtra also. Speaking of 
Menander’s Indian possessions he says : 

’’Ei^e KcuTup '''Ttcau/iv trptis tw KoX rev Itraftov Ofie 

Tattev 'yap airfij, raS* A»),uijTpio 5 ’EvSvShlsav vtos rod BoKTpfoir flcuriX^n 
oh fi6rat' 5e norroATji^y Kare<r;tov, oAAct «a*T7ir iAAi?* sapoiKtas r^eroToaffupidarov 
KoKoupLnTj’' sal •nji' ’XiyfpmSoo ffaotXfiay. 

On this important passage many have been the opinions expressed 
by the learned. Bayer refers the third name (the first two being fixed 
3 E 
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«s the Hyphasis and Jumna) to the mouths of the Ganges : “ quam 
Strabo, alteram oram maritimam nomine Te<r<Tapio<rTov dicit ? nempe 
nullam potuit, nisi quae ad Gangis fiuminis ostia ubi et 2iyliniSet 
regnum.” M. Lassbn, from whose Pentapotamia I have cited the 
above extract, thinks that the word merely alludes to the coasts in the 
neighbourhood of Pattalene, and he identifies Sigertis with the 
Sanskrit Trigertd in the province of Lahore. ATanners places 

the former in Guzerat : “ad oram maritimam, quae hodie Guzerat, 
olim nomine Sanskrit (Gurjara) appellata est, rtaaopiaaros 

regionem refert Mannertus, quod at veritatera baud dubie proxime 
accedit, sed nil certius de hoc nomine invenio*.” 

Now by abstracting, as I said before, the twice repeated particle, vf. 
or by changing rti, to the article rav or^vv, the whole obscurity of the 
text disappears, and the ^acnXeia rijt Sapiorrou KaKovulyn stands forth as 
the maritime kingdom of Saurashlra. This interpretation is surely 
more natural than the extension of Menander’s rule to the extreme 
east of India, merely to find another maritime delta and port for the 
graeco-latinized corruption of a name quasi Tessariostia ! 

But we dare not venture on any speculations in regard to Greek 
names or affairs, lest we undergo castigation from the Hellinic critics of 
Paris, who are surprised at our ignorance of authors, ancient and 
modern, Greek and German, whose works we regret to say have never 
yet visited the banks of the Ganges ! We ‘ Indianistes’ must then 
leave this investigation to M. Raoul ns Rochbtte as being altogether, 
to use his own words, “ hors du departement de nos etudes !” 

There are still two series of Saurashtra coins to be examined, but 
I have not yet wholly succeeded in deciphering them, and my readers 
wiR doubtless rejoice at such an excuse for postponing their discus- 
sion : -I cannot, however, let pass the present opportunity of mention- 
ing, as a highly curious circumstance, the very great similarity 
between the old Sanskrit and the Greek character. Their striking 
imiformity becomes more palpable the farther we retire into antiquity, 
the older the monuments we have to decipher; so that even now, 
while we are quite green in the study, we might almost dare to 
advance (with the fear of M. Raoul db Rochbtte before us), that the 
oldest Greek (that written like the Phoenician from right to left) was 
nothing more than Sanskrit turned topsy turvy ! A startling proposi- 
^n this for those who have so long implicitly believed in Cadmus, 
and the introduction from Egypt of what, perchance, never existed 
&«re. Yet there is nothing very new nor very unnatural in the 

* De Featapotsmia Indies Commentstio, C. Lasssnix, 51 . 
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hypothesis ; since the connection of the Greek with the Phoenicir'h and 
Samaritan alphabets, has been admitted as a strong evidence that 
“ the use of letters travelled progressively from ChuUea Phoenicia 
and thence along the coasts of the Mediterranean* and the Greek 
language is now so indisputably proved to be but a branch of the 
Sanskrit stem, that it is not likely it should have separated from its 
parent without carrving away some germs of the art of writing, 
alreadv pferhaps brought to perfection by the followers of Brahma. 
But my arguments are not those of books, or learning, or even tradition, 
but solely of graphic similitude, and ocular evidence. 

The Greek letters are dressed by a line at the foot, in most cases, as 
A, A, A, M, n, T, &c. ; — the Devanagri are made even along the upper sur- 
face of the letters, and in later ages a straight line has been introduced 
at the top, from which the grammatic elements are suspended. The 
Greek alphabet is devoid of all system and has had additions made 
to it at various times. Some of these, as * x, n, are precisely those 
which present the least resemblance to the Sanskrit forms. 

I have placed my evidence at the bottom of plate XXIV. taking 
my Greek type from the well-formed letters on coins, and from the 
boustrophedon tablet of Sigeum. 

Of the vowels, A, l, o, and t, present a striking conformity with the 
vowels T, and the semivowels and -q of the oldest Sanskrit 
alphabets inverted. The vowel E is uuconformable, and resembles 
more the short c of the Zend. The long h is a later introduction and 
appears to be merely the iteration of the short vowel i, as a is of OO. 

In the consonants, we find B,r, A,Z, 0 , K, A, M, N, n, P, 2,T, in fact 
every one of the letters, excepting those of after invention, are repre- 
sented with considerable exactness by the ^ (or double ®f), 3t, 
q, qt, q, q, V, X, «T of the oldest Sanskrit alphabet, although 
there is hardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their 
modem forms. The same precision cannot be expected in every case ; 
the B, A, e. A, M, N, n, P, t, require, like the vowels, to be viewed in an 
inverted position ; the r, and 2, remain unturned : the Z, and k in- 
quire to be partially turned. — ^Tbe A and the jt may be deemed 
a little far-fetched ; the b taken from the double v, and the a from 
the aspirated ^ may also be objected to ; but taking a compre- 
hensive view of the whole, it seems to me impossible that so con- 
stant and so close a conformity of the alphabetical symbols of two 
distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of a 
common origin. Whether the priority is to be conceded to the Greeks, 
• PautograpUia, page 107 , 
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the Pelasgians, or the Hindus, is a question requiring great research, 
and not less impartiality, to determine. The palaeography of India is 
now becoming daily a more interesting and important study, and it 
connot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on the connection 
between the European and Asiatic alphabets. 


VIII. — On the Properties ascribed in Native medical works to the Acacia 
Arabica. By Lewis Da Costa, Esq. 


At a time when the intended formation of a Pharmacopeia for 
India has been publicly announced by the new Medical College, it is a 
desideratum to know how the natives have treated the subject of me- 
dicaments, — what of good their books contain, — what of error. Our 
medical practice pays perhaps too little attention to vegetable reme- 
dies, of which the Orientals possess an infinite variety, many inert, 
but many active, and many also quite unknown to Europeans. I had 
some intention of publishing a translation of the Mukhzun ool udweeyuh 
by MooHtrMHiro Khosbu Kh-an, but there is no encouragement for 
such an undertaking in India. I therefore think it the wiser course 
in the first instance to publish a specimen by which the pharma - 
copeist will he able to judge of the aid he might derive were the whole 
work (collated with others) placed before him in an English transla- 
tion. I use the Gilchrist orthography. 

OoMMBGHEBLAN, Acacia Arabica, commonly called Tuleh 
The people of the desert name it Shuokeh-i-Misr 
(Egyptian thorn), and Shuokeh-i- Arabia (Arabian thorn). 


In Persian it is called Moogheelan ; and in Hindee, Keekur jUxi 

and Bubool 


A thorny plant, generally growing in forests and at the foot of mountains. 
It is of two kinds, large and small, both resembling each other in appearance 
and foliage. The Jint kind is smaller than an apple tree, and the branches 
covered with thorns ; the trunk is hard and at first green tending to white, but 

as it advances in' age it assumes a blackish hue resembling the ebony ^ 

but tinged with red. The fruit, which is like a bean or bean pod, resembles 

Bagla 5*^ and Khurnnei (Phaseolus vulgaris and Carobs), and is flat, 

and knotty ; the knots vary from five to nine in each bean, and within each knot 

a seed in appeai’ance like Tumtis (Egyptian Lupiii)> but flatter 

and of a red color. TUe bean is yariously called Quruz S^%t 

Ghurub Utnat Xlie pressed juice is called Vqaqia 

{Acaeid), ’]n>e gnm of a red and yellow semi-transparent color is called Sumugh^ 
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i-Vrh&e ^ (Gum Arabic). It is said that between the bark and the 

body a resinous substance is found resembling the gum, but which is not gum ; 
when this substance is freed of a red fiuid that resides in it and washed, it be- 

comes very white, and when chewed like the Ilk (gum vesembUng 

mastich), it discharges an odoriferous liquid and leaves an agreeable smell in the 
mouth. 

The second kind, called Sulum by the Arabs, is less thorny, and some- 
times has no thorn at all, and the branches are very profuse; the trunk is 
blacker than the tir^t kind. The fruit, which is like a bean aud called Qurvz 
is not knotty ; it contains from 9 to 31 flat seeds according to size, and is 
of a deep violet color. Between each seed and around it a white coating is seen 
and between this cuadug and the shell is lodged a mucilagenous and gummy 
fluid of a deep yellow color. The blossoms of both the kinds are of a yellow 
color and globular form, emitting an odoiiferous scent. The leaves of both the 
kinds are, in size and profusion, alike, and grow from a thin fibre by pairs in an 
oblique direction, and are astringent to the taste. There grows in some places a 
third kind of this plant, the branches of which are full of knots. 

Character of all the parts. Cold and dry in the 2 dJ decree. 

Medical Properties, Binding (restraining the discharge of redundant matter) 
and rcpellant. A drink prepared of the juice of its blossoms is good for the 
cure of palpitation from heat, and the horror, and for strengtheniag internal 
organs, either taken by itself or with other proper medicine. The leaves are 
deobstruent (opener of obstructions) and good for the stoppage of diarrhoea. If 
fused by way of embrocation it strengthens laxed members. The tender green 
leaves if steeped over night in water and exposed to the ioflucnce of the moon, 
and the clear water taken off and drank in the morning, will cure excoriation of 
the urinary duct and allay the smarting of urine (ardor uiinge), A powder pre- 
pared of equal parts of the bark, the leaves, the blossoms and the gum, and from 
f a drachm to I drachm taken regularl) every mornicig, will thicken and retard 
the semen, prevent involnuta’y discharge, &c. The joung leaves with a little 
white cummin seed, and one or two buds of pomegranate bruised and steeped in 
water, and strained and heated, and a few (b or 7) pebbles or shards well heated 
and cooled in it (4 or 5 times), will pjfpare a jjquid to prevent looseness in 
children to the last stage of teething, winch is a very trying and weakening sea- 
foa with them ; this migl»t also be gi\en to a luits with good effect — -the quantity 
to be regulated according to strengti* and age.— plaster prepared of green 
leaves is good to fill up wounds .-n.d subside inflnmmatiou. A decoction made of 
the leaves ie given for the protusion of the anus and for drying *the humidity of 
the womb. Pressed juice of the leaYc-* and fruit stops the flowing and spittlog 
of blood. The fiuit boiled in w.iter, and a piece of cloth soaked in it several 
times will make a good Pessary. Of the beans a cerement is thus made — 
split the beans and take the seeds out ; rub briskly the inner pai t of the bean 
upon a piece of new cloth, until the pulp and all the humidity is thoroughly 
absorbed in the cloth, which when dried will become like cerement ; of this 
cerement stays are made and worn by women for several days on their bosom 
to brace up and tighten fallen and slackened breasts. Bark of the trunk and #f 
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the branches is used for the stoppage of blood from fresh wounds. This forms 
the principal ingredient of the oil of SheJth Sunnan, The bark of the tree 
braised and steeped in ten times the quantity of water and kept for two days, 
and then boiled and the liquid reduced to one half the quantity, and then 
strained off after rubbing the bark well in it, and kept in a china or a glass 
vessel, will make an excellent wash for women to use during menstruation after 
urine — it serves to contract the vagina considerably. The fruit, leaves and bark 
are good for tanning leather in lieu of Mazoo . (gall-apple). The bark and 

blossoms are principal ingredients in making molasses, and spirituous liquor 
of the same. 

The root and the bark are detergent. They make a good dentifrice for streng- 
thening the gums A brush made of the thin sprigs is used for strengthen- 
ing the teeth. The wood is used, in consequence of its extreme hardness and 
solidity, in making wheels for carriages, and instruments for tillage and tent 
pins. There is another kind of Oommiffkeelan, of which the leaves, fruit, color 
and bark resemble the 2od kind, but it has a very bad odour, and has great abun* 
dance of blossoms. This kind, which generally grows in Bengal, is brought to 
no kind of medical use whatever : the lilament of its root, however, if taken to 
a snake, will cause it to drop its head and make it languid. 

Remarkt, By the European physicians the gum is only used. They say ** that 
gum exerts no action on the living system ; but is a simple demulcent, serving to 
lubricate abraded surfaces, and iuvolve acrid matters in the primse vis. In the 
solid ^orm it is scarcely ever given unless to sheathe the fauces, and alUy the 
trickling irritation wliich occasions the cough in catarrh and phthisis pulmo- 
nalis ; in which case a piece of it is allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth. 
It is chiefly used in the state of mucilage. — London Digpematory. 

USUI A<iaqia. A name given to the pressed juice of Quruz V 
and Quruz is the fruit of the Tuleh from which the Gum Arabic is 
obtained. This plant in Hindi is called Keekur and the pressed 
juice of the fruit Keekur ka rus By the Franks or enro- 

peans it is called Acacia. 

Q^aHiy* That obtained from unripe fruit previous to its drying, is of a red 
ruby color ; and when dried, it assumes a greenish hue mixed with red and black. 
That obtained from fruit after it is ripe, is of a black color. The former kind 
is always chosen for medicinal purposes ; it has an agreeable smell, of a mixture 
of green and Idack color, and is weighty and hard. 

Character. When unwashed cold in 1st, and dry in the let and 3rd degrees. 
When washed cold and dry in the 2nd degree. 

Medical properties. Drying, repelling, and binding . 

It stops flow of blood from any part of the body ^ * also from the mouth, 

It strengthens the stomach and the liver and'l^^enta 

the flow of humours (by the nose) arising from heat 

Uie dysciktery It is good, both internally and externally, in cases of 
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languor of the anui and of the womb As ointment it 

allays inflammation of the ophthalmia> strengthens the sight attenuates 

the humours, and removes redness. It is introduced in medicines for the 
cataract If applied as ointment to inflammations arising from heat 

it attenuates and prevents the determination of the humours in that 
direction. It is good for the whitlow for the cracking of the skin 

from cold, for the relaxation or weakness of the joints, and for the protrusion 
^ of the navel of children and the anus ; and if applied to the hair, it 
gives a fine hlack color; if used with myrtle leaves and red rose 

it prevents flow of perspiration < and removes its bad odour ; 

applied to the body and the face (as a cosmetic), it improves the color of the 
skin ; with albumen ovi (white of egg), it is good for burns by fire, and prevents 
blistering ; - with Momeraghun (an ointment of thick consistence 

made of different ingredients and bee's wax), called in Arabic ^ itis 

also good for burns by fire and for the whitlow. If used as powder, it is efficaci- 
ous in preventing flow of blood from any part of the body : if boiled in water, 
and the liquid used as an embrocation on wearied or languid parts, it wilt 
strengthen and prevent the determination of the humours that way. Used as a 
clyster, it alleviates the excoriation of the intestines ^3r*“, and prevents flux 
with occasional issue of blood and strengthens the intestines 

If used as an injection to the womb, it absorbs ■ ° ■- v morbid 

secretions • applied as pessary and suppository, it prevents the flowing 

of blood, the protrusion of the anus and the womb, its languor and humi- 
dity (flowing of watery humour). As plaster S-aC it is good for the protru- 
sion of the pupil of the eye for inflammations arising from heat 

and erysipelas or (ignis sacer or St. Anthony’s fire); also 

inflammation of the anus and the womb, and it strengtiieos weakness of the 
liver; a solution of it in water preserves the hair and blackens it. Used with 

the Guraherb ladon «).J5 and oil of roses if efficacious in stopping 

looseness in children. It creates obstructions Its corrector is almond oil 

®P to 1 dirhem, Suceedanea are lintel ^yitS£. and sandal- 
wood same quantity as the Aqaqia. Some say the best is the juice of the 

box-thorn in Hindi called 

Aqaqia is thus obtained : — Take the fruit of the tree when ripe, bruise, clean, 
(percolate ?) and boil it on an easy fire until it obtains a thick consistence, 
approaching to congelation, when pour it into moulds, and when settled it is fit 
fornse. Some introduce into it the juice of the leaves likewise. Some aay that 
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of the congelation is effected under the sun it is the best. The best method of 
washing it is thus : Rub it well in water, and take that which gathers on the 
surface and make lozenges of it. 

It is worthy of knowing that Aqaqia is a compound of two essences, Lnteef 
and Xttsep/ the finer and the grosser particles ; the former 
is burning, sharp, acrid, and penetrating and the latter 

earthy, costire, and obstructive J Wbcn^juyia is washed, th# 

finer particles evaporate, and the grosser or earthy particles remain ; consequent- 
ly on some occasions, such as inflammations, the unwashed is used, and on other 
occasions, such as the diseases of the eye, the washed is used. 

Remarks. Egyptian thorn, Acacia, Mimosa Nilotica, exudes white Gum Ara- 
bic, Juice of its pods is made into Acacia vara. 

Acacia. The juice expressed from the pods of Mimosa Nilotica, inspissated 
to dryness. — Gray's Su2)plement io the Pharmacopeia. 

SoMUGH or SuMGH, Arabic; Fooqeemunoon, Greek; Qamooz, 
Syriac ; Deenoon, Roomee ; Ard, Persian ; Uzdo, Sheerazee ; Gond, 
Ijiudi;Gum, English. 

A fluid matter which exudes from the bod, of certain tree., and concretes and 
dries up. The gum of each plant is described under that plant. By the word 
Gum without any epithet is meant Gum Arabic, which is obtained from the 
Oommegheelan {Moogheelan) plant. The best is of a light yellow color, clear, 
transparent and bright ... taA. . .nd when put in water and allowed 

to rest in it for some time, it will not swell but completely dissolve, leaving no 
residuum whaterer ; a piece held in the mouth produces the same effect as the 
above. 

Character. Hot in a temperate degree, and dry in the 2nd degree. Jaletnoot 
(Co/en) says, hot in the 2nd degree. 

Medical propertiee. It is viscous and demulcent i. e. soothing the 

chest, and is binding It (gives tone) strengthens the stomach and the in- 

testines and preserves the bones ; prevents deSuxion on the chest, cough, 
and excoriation of the lungs, or peripnuemony and harshness or sore- 
ness of the throat and the windpipe 

it clears the voice, and prevents the determination of morbid humours to the 
chest If a piece of it be held in the mouth and 

suffered to dissolve gradually, or if it be taken in pills, or some proper medicines 
it assists expectoration l From 2 to 3 mieqal., it is efficacious in diarrhoea 

and abrasion of the lutestiiies. Fried in oil of roses, it is good for sanguinary 
discharges from all parts of the body, excepting from the womb, and in piles 
It stops diarrhcEa. If 1 misgal of the gum, well ground and mixed in 1 
Oitgeah of fresh cow’s butter, be taken daily for three or seven days it will effectually 
stop tiow of blood from the month, the cheat, the lungs dJI, and from all other 
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interjial organs ^ excepting from the womb, and in piles. If taken 

with fresh goat's milk, it will have the same effect. 'With wiiite of eggs (albumen 
ovi), it is good for burns by fire : a solution of it with rose-water dropped 
into tlie eyes affected wilU the ophthalmia, Sulaq jis-- cutaneous eruptions 
in the eye-lids, and /wrj itching, is highly beneficial in removing those 

complaints. It is injurious to excrementary discharges. Its corrector 
is Kuseera gum tragacantb, and (it is said) rose-water and sandal-wood. 

Its succedaneum tjri-’ is almond gum and inyjtlc seed 

— Mukkzun-ool Udivceyuh, by Mootnimmud Khasroo Khan. 


IX. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the 7lh June, 18.‘57. 

The Hon’ble Sir EdwaBD Ryan, I’resident, in the chair. 

Dr. J. SwiNEY, Lieut. M. Kittoe, Professor O'Shaoghnessy, G. W. 
Bacon, and Francis Robinson, Esqs. were elected Members of tiie Society. 

Mr. Muir was proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by the Secretary. 

M. F. EYDOfXjChev. Leg. Hon., Naluiali.st of tlie JBon/te Corvette, soli- 
cited through Professor Goodbye, the honor of being chosen a corre- 
sponding Member. Referred to the Committee of Papers, 

The following reply from Government was received to the reference 
regarding the Mackenzie MSS. 

To Jamks rRiNscp, E.sq. 

Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter, dated lOtli September, IS.lti, 1 am directed to 
transmit to you the accompanying copy of a communication fiom the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, and to state tor the information of the .Asiatic Society, 
that the Right Honorable the Governor General of Indi.v in Council, has autlio- 
lized the Government of Fort St. George to expend a sum not exceeding 7,OU0 
rupees, in order to obtain from the Rev. Mr. Taylor an eximumiion and col- 
lation of the raanusci ipt works in the vernacular languages of India, coUected 
by the late Colonel MiVCKenzic, and the resioration of any that may be found 
to deseive it. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

Council Chamler, '1 H. '1. Prinsi.p, 

\Dlh May, 18d7. J Secy, to Gort. 

Mr. Taylob estimates, that the preliminary' collation and examination 
of the manuscripts, including the restoration and copying of those injured, 
decayed, or becoming illegible, as may appear desirable on investigation, 
may occupy about a year; and half a year more is allotted for those at 
Calcutta*. Of the whole he is to give an aimlysis, whence it will be 
determined what shall be translated or published in original. He ven- 
tures to anticipate “ some results from the enlightened recommendation of 
the Asiatic Society, that vviil justify their decision to the literary world, 
and furnisii an important addition to our knowledge of history, mytho- 
philosophy, ethics, and local customs, modes of thinking and other 
habits of the people of South imlia.” 

A letter fioiu the Secretary of the .Asiatic Society' of Paris, M. E. Bcr- 
Noop, communicating olficiaily the grant of 1,500 francs per .annum, for the 
* Wc have none of t-.e T imul or Tfcliuga M8S. in ou. library. 
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purchase of Sanskrit MSS- on account of the French Government, and re- 
questing the Calcutta Society to undertake the commission. 

I'he following letter from Capt. Harkngss, Sec. Roy. As. Soc. of London 
Was read. 

Royal Asiatic Society's House t 14, Grafton Street j Bond Street f 

London, 24th January, 1837. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th of June 
last, enclosing a bill ou Messrs. Morris and Co. for j£''31 10#. the amount of 
your Society’s subscription to the Oriental Traoslation Fund up to the year 1835, 
inclusive. 

With reference to the last paragraph of your letter, I am requested to say that, 
as a body, the Oriental Translation Committee is precluded from taking any por- 
tion of the Oriental works (texts) you are now publishing ; as it could not, 
consistently, with the objects of its institution, present them to its subscribers. 
Several of the Members, however, have expressed their intention of becoming, 
individually, subsciibers to each edition, as completed ; and I hope, also, to 
obcain a few subsciibers from among the Members of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In the meanwhile I trust that the powerful advocacy which the cause received in 
tliis country has been, long ere this, productive of much benefit. It was support- 
ed by the united influence and exertions of the Rojal Asiatic Society, and the 
Oriental Translation Committee; and the result was confidently understood to be, 
that the Bengal Government was to be instructed, at least, to defray all the ex- 
pense attending the publishing of the works which it had commenced to print, 
but which it had transferred to your Society to complete. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Oriental Translation Committee, H, Harkness, Secretary. 

The Secretary observed, that 

Captain Harkness’ letter was the first official notice the Society had 
received from London of the fate of their memorial, regarding Oriental publica- 
tions, sent home through the Government here, and in duplicate through the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in 1835. It appeared that, from motives of delicacy, the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society thought it right not to publish what had 
been done in the Annual Review of its proceedings, while the subject was still 
under consideration ; but that the favorable result of the application to the Court 
of Directors being now generally known, they ventured to announce the success 
of their intercession. He thought, therefore, that it behoved the Society to notice 
the information they had long since possessed through the private correspondence 
of their English agent. 

The deputation appointed by the Royal Asiatic Society to wait upon the Chair- 
man, and Deputy Chairman, and upon the President of the Board of Control, 
consisted of the Right Honorable C. W, W, Wynn, President, Sir Gore Ousr- 
LKY, Sir A. Johnston, Sir G. Staunton, Vice-Presidents, and Professor 
Wilson. Mr. Wynn opened the interview in both instances, and stated the 
case very clearly and sensibly, going into the general question — the impolicy of 
setting aside the native literature and institutions, and dwelling particularly on 
the assistance sought for the abandoned Oriental publications. Professor Wil- 
son also delivered a long address (the substance of which was published in the 
form ot two essays iu the London Asiatic Journal). Sir Gore Ouseley, and 
Sir A. Johnston, followed ; and the high authorities replied in set speeches, ex- 
pressing a disposicion to favor the application without any pledge to the line 
that the Court or the Board would pursue. The Court’s reply was understood 
to be delayed through the lamented death of Mr. Mill, the historian of British 
India who had been empowered to draw it up. 

This then was the moment for the Society, to shew its gratitude to the dietin- 
gnished iodividnaU whose influence and talents had been so warmly exerted in 
supporting their memorial. Professor Wilson and Sir Gors Ouselbt, were 
already on the list of their Members ; to them nothing more than their warmest 
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thanks could be proffered : but to the Right Honorable President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, to Sir Ajlbxander Johnston, and to Sir G. Staunton, were 
due the highest compliment the Society was capable of paying. 

He begged therefore to propose, that these gentlemen be elected honorary 
Members, without the usual form of reference to the Committee of Papers, and 
that letters of thanks be addressed to each for the cordial support they had given 
to the cause of Oriental literature. 

After a few objections on the score of departure from established forSn, and 
want of full official information, the proposition was put from the chair and 
carried Nem. Con. 

A letter from Professor Rafn, Secretary of the Royal Society of North, 
ern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, acknowledged receipt of Asiatic Resear, 
dies, xiii. — xviii., and forwarded the Society’s Reports for 1836. One 
addressed to the English Members, contains an account of Iceland from the 
oldest Icelandic records. 

Professor O. Frank of Munich acknowledged receipt of the Mahabhi- 
rat, vol. ii. 

'f he Secretary of the Antiquarian Society, ditto of the xxth vol. As. Res. 

'fhe following Report of the Committee of Papers on the subject of the 
Museum, was read: — 

To James Prinsep, Esq. 

Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Report of the Committee of Papers on the Museum Question, 

The Committee having perused Dr. Pearson’s Report on the operations of 
the Museum for the second experimental year, and having examined the state of 
the objects of Natural History, acquired, set up, and arranged under his superin- 
tendence, is of opinion that the Society is much indebted to his zeal and exer- 
tions, and that the sum voted for the support of the Museum in May, 1835, and 
renewed in May, 1836, has been well bestowed and protitably expended. 

2. That nothing less than the actual demand for the Society’s income on other 
objects imperatively necessary, such as the publication of its Researches, and the 
repair of its premises, would warrant the withdrawal of support from a depart- 
ment every day becoming of greater magnitude and importance ; but that the 
following estimate of the receipts and payments of the Society for the ensuing 
twelve months, readers this continuance of the Museum establishment ou the 
Society’s present means, inexpedient. 


Estimated Receipts, for 1837-S. 

Cash balance in the Bank of Bengal 6S3 It 1 

Interest on the Papers deposited with the Government .Vgent, 835 0 0 

Quarterly contributions, 6,500 o o 

Allowance from Government for Oriental library 936 o 0 


8,923 14 I 


Estimated Charges, 

Arrears of Establishment for March and April, 1837, .. S63 II 0 

The Museum dllowaace for April, 213 5 4 

SubscriptiOB to Journ. As. Soc., for 1S36, not yet paid,. . 1,293 0 0 

Establishmeut and charges for 12 months 3,200 0 0 

Subscription to the Journal Asiatic Society, for 1837, . . 1,500 0 0 
Ditto to the Oriental Translation Fund in England, 10 

guineas per annum, 200 0 0 

To printing 2ad part of the 19th vol. As. Researches, 2,500 0 0 
Cleaning and painting the house exclusive of any alte- 
ration and repairs, 900 0 0 10,370 0 4 


I>e6cienc)r, Co.’s Rs... 1,446 2 3 

without estimating even a reduced allowance for the maintenance of the Museum. 

3. That, viewing the maintenance of the Museum as a national object, ami cal- 
culated to be of immense importance to science if placed upon a looting of effi- 
ciency, with a professional Naturalist at the head, directing researches and 
3 F 2 
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systematizing information obtained from various sources, both public and pri- 
vate, HI all the branrbes of physical science, but more particularly in regard to 
the Natural History of British India and Asia at large ; it is incumbent on the 
Society to make a full and urgent representation to Government on the subject, 
and to solicit such support as is accorded in most other countries to similar 
institutions of national and scientific utility. 

Th u historical, antiquarian, and statistical researches, although they may not 
demand so large an outlay as the prosecution of physical inquiries, merit equally 
the Society's attention, and the encouragement of Government, and should be in- 
cluded ill tlie proposed representation, and that therefore a yearly grant of 
iO.OOO rupees should be solicited in aid generally of the objects of the institution. 

4. That pending the application to Government for pecuniary assistance, it is 
desirable to maintain the Museum on its present footing, and to retain the ser- 
vices of Dr. Pearsox as Curator, from month to month, until the question be 
decided. 

Edward Ryan, 
For the Committee of Papers t 

Proposed by Mr. W. Cracroft, seconded by Mr. E. Stibmno, and car- 
ried (tnanimously, that the Report be adopted by the Society. 

The Secretary then read draft of the proposed application to Govern- 
ment, \\hich was ordered to be circulated in the Committee of Papers and 
forwarded without delay. 

Library. 

The following Books were presented. 

Stniker’s Catalogue of a collection of Oriental MSS. for sale in London. 

Commentaire sur le Ya 9 na Tun des Livres Religleux des Parses, par. M. 
Eugene Burnouf, Membre de ITnstitut, Professor de Sanscrit au College de 
Fiance, tome 1. Partn.— iy the author. 

Memoirs sur Deux Inscriptions Cuneiformes trouv^es pres d'Hamadan et 
qui font maintenant partio des papiers du Dt. Schulz, by ditto — ditto, 

Memoire sur le Guacharo (^Steatornis Caripensis) (Humboldt) par M. L*Her- 
miiiier. D. M. P.— il/. Fortune Eydoux through Professor Goodeoe. 

Ditto sur L'Dodo, autremeut Dronte (Didus ineptus), pur H. D. De Blain- 
ville— ihtto. 

Gita Govinda Jayadevae Poetae Indici Drama Lyricum, by Christianus Lassen 
— presented by the author. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. VI. — hy the Roy. As. Soc. 

Census of the Armenian population of the city of Calcutta, by Johannes 
Avdall, Esq — Jv the author. 

The following books were received from the Oriental Translation Fund. 

Harivansa, or Histoire de la Famille de Hari, par M. A. Laoglois, tome 2. 

Lailiand Majnuu, u Poem, from the original Persian, by James Atkinson, Esq. 

The History of the Ti mple of Jerusalem, translated from the Arabic, with Notes 
and DUsertations, by the Rev. James Reynolds, B. A. 

han-ing p'teri, LeLivre des recompenses et des Femes en Chinois et en Francais, 
par v^tanislas Juben. 

Chrouique D’Abou-Djafar Mohammed Tahar, fils de Djarir fils d’Yezid, par 
Louis Dubeux. tome 1. 

The following books w’ere received from the Booksellers. 

Lardner’s Labioet Cyclopedia— R««sia, Vol. II. 

— Refoimutiou, Vol, H. 

S^ainsou’s Birds, Vol, 1. 

Wellesley’s Dispatches, Vols. II. and UJ. 

Correspondence of Ciai endon and Rochester, and two vols. of Lardner’s Encly- 
clopedia received from home at the charge of J, S. Stopford, Esq. to replace 
those lost by the wreck of a pinnace last year. 

Baboo Ram Comvl Sen presented a copy of the catalogue of the San- 
skrit works in the College of Benares, for publication with the catalogue 
of the Society’s books now in the press. 
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The Government of Bombay presented 5 copies of Lieutenant T. S. 
Cabless' Survey Report of the Indus navigation below Hyderabad, 

The Right Honorable the Governor General forwarded a copy of Pro- 
fessor Whewelj/s Researches on the Tides, 6th series : with a request that 
the Society would undertake to promote inquiries on the Indian coasts to 
complete the theory of cotidal lines for the Bay of Bengal, towards which 
the Government would be happy to contribute its aid. 

This sixth series of Professor Wbewell's researches gives the results of an 
extensive sjstem of combined obseiwations in Europe and America in June 19.b5, 
which have produced a very material improvement in the map of the cotidal lines 
before published. 

The most curious and important branch of the investigation is that for deter- 
mination of the diurnal inequality^ or difference between the duy and night 
tide, wliich depends on the declination of the moon noitii or souih ol tiie equator. 
The existence of this inequality has long been known, but its laws have been 
mi^undersfood, and it has never been attended to in tide tables, though of ma- 
terial importance in the navigation of river mouths and slmllow seas. 

It was resohed that a circular should be addressed to members and corre- 
spondents of the Society residing on tlie coast stations, requesting their aid in 
procuring data for the tides of the Indian Ocean, and fuinishing a copy of 
Professor Whewei-l’s^ instruction?, printed in the Journal in IS33. 

Mr. W. H. Macnaohten presented tuo works in the Marhatta and 
Hindi languages: the Siddhdntn Siiomani prahasa by Subiia'ji Ba'pu, and 
the Phugo!a saro likhy'ite, by SriUNK.vRA Bii at Josln, written for the pur- 
pose of explaining the correct system of astronomy to their countrymen, 
5(r, Macn'aghten also exhibited to the meeting two handsome silver em- 
blematical inkstands, representing ajotishi pandit seated between two globes, ex- 
pounding their use from the Siddhuntas — and around the stand, nchly em- 
bossed, tl\e twelve signs of the zodiac^a Sanskrit couplet on each expressing that 
it was presented i}y the Governor Getjeral in CounciUn token of approbation of 
the astronomical learning and zealous endeavours of the pandits to enlighten their 
countrymen. The following extract of a (erfer fio’u Mr. Wilkin'son, Governor 
General’s Agent at Bhilsa, describes what they had done to deserve so high a 
compliment. 

** I had shortly before entertained in my piivate service a Siddhanu who pos- 
sessed a higher degree of knowledge of his profesNion, aucl having had an oppor- 
tunity of making myself whilst at Kota in some d^-giee acquainted wuh the Hin- 
du astronomical books, I had communicated a kuowUdge ot them to my own 
fehastii, by name Svbha'ji' Ba^pc, a man of wonderful acuteness, and uitelli- 
gence, and sound judgment, and to Unkara Uhat, one of the principal Joshis 
of this part of Malwa. The arguments by which I had for the pve\ luuv eight years 
of our connexion in vain endeavored to impress on Subha'ji' Ba'pu a convic- 
tion of the truth of the real size and shape of the e.utU atid of oth^r important 
physical facts, now carried to his mind the clearest conviction when shewn to he 
precisely the same as those of their own astronomical authors. Ilis was the 
master mind.*, and it exercised its influence over the minds of all the other pan- 
dits. Ke was lost in admiration when he came fully to comprehend all the facts 
resulting from the spherical form of the earth, and when the retrogressions 
of the planets were shewn to be so naturally to he accounted for on the 
tbeoiy of the earth’s annual motion, and when he reflected on the vastly 
superior simplicity and credibility of the supposition that the earth had 
a diurnal motion, than that the sun and all the stars daily revolve round the 
e?irlh, he became a zealous defender of the system of Copernicus. He lamented 
that his life had been spent in maintaining foolish fancies, and spoke with a bitter 
indignation against all those of his predecessors who liad contributed to the wil- 
ful coucealn.ent of the truths that once had been acknowledged in the land. 

“ SuBHA'^ji’ Ba'pc^s first care was how be was to enlighten tiie people of 
Chanda and A’aypore, the land of his birth. At Bombay. Calcutta and Madras^ 
and at De.'iti and Ayra, and here also, the truth he said must spread, but how will 
the mid-iand of Sagporey visited bv no travellers from foreign countries, accessi- 
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ble to no ships /lom other islan<3s, and tnaintainiag no schoois.— hovr will the eye 
of its population be opened ? I recommended his embodying all the facts he had 
learned in a treatise in Marhatha. He immediately undertook the work. 1 hav« 
got it printed, and I now hare the honor of submitting two copies of the work, 
with a request that they may be piescnted to tbe Governor General of India. 

It is a work which will bear the test of even a severe cn'ticisia. It is full of 
philosophical reflections. From the different productions of different countries 
mutually necessary he argues the intention of providence to unite all mankind 
by commerce in the bonds of an interested affection. He hence infers the 
restrictions laid on Hindus against travelling to foreign countries to be violent 
and unnatuiai. He assails the folly of astrological predictions, and upholds the 
wisdom and mercies of Providence in veiling the future from our curiosity, and 
in keeping us all instant in our duties by an unfailing hope. He leaves 
Done of the numerous vulgar errors held by all Hindus in connection with his 
subjects of geography and astronomy to pass writhout a complete and satis- 
factory refutation. 

“ Unkaba Bhat, who holds the next rank in talent and usefulness, has written 
a free Hindi version of Scbha'ji' Ba'pu’s book on the Faurknic, Siddbkntic 
and C'operiiican systems.” 

Read a letter from Lieutenant Kittob, stating that he had dispatched 
8 cart to Tornhok to take down the Bhubaneswar slabs, the restoration oi 
which had given the greatest satisfaction to the priests and people. 

Lieutenant Kittoe also forwarded copies of the principal inscription in 
the old Lat character at Aswastuma near Dhoulee in Orissa, with a short 
account of the caves and temples discovered there by himself and a 
map of the place. 

[This inscription will be seen to have arrived at a most fortunate moment.] 
Captain Smith, Engineers, forwarded accurate facsimiles of the inscrip. 
tions at the Buddhist monument of Sanchi near Bhilsa; with a paper 
describing their position ; and 

Captain \V. Murray presented some beautiful drawings of this very 
curious mound, and of tbe highly ornamented stone sculpture of its gates 
and frieze. 

The Secretary read a note on the inscriptions, which had proved of 
high interest from their enabling him to discover the long.sought alphabet 
of the ancient character (or No. 1 of Allahabad') — and to read there, 
with the inscriptions of Delhi, Allahabad, Bettiah, Girnar and Cuttack — 
all intimately connected, as it turns out, in their origin, and in their 
purport. 

Lieutenant Kittoe also presented facsimiles of a copper grant in three 
plates dug up in the Gumsur country, of which the ^cretary with the 
aid of Kahaea Kant Pandit supplied a translation. 

It relates to a grant of laud by the Bhanja rajas to a brahman named Bhand- 
reswara . — A lithograph will be published shortly. 

The Honorable G. Tcrnour transmitted a paper on an examination of 
the Pali Buddhistical Annals, including a translation of the Attha kathd 
of Buddhagboso, and a table of the Fitakattayan 
This paper will appear, at as early a period as possible. 

Major J. Sleeman, communicated the first part of his History of the 
Gurha Mundela Rajas, 

\Ve shall also hasten to lay this before our readers. 

Lieutenant Siddons forwarded a translation of the commencement of 
the Dadupnuthi Grantha, with a promise to continue the same should 
it prove acceptable. 

Professor Wilson formerly intended to have done the same thing — tbe 
translation of DaOB's moral instructions is highly interesting. 

A list of the native tribes in Sinde and specimen of their language was 
eommuni^ted by Captain Alesanoer Burnss from Bahdwalpur. 


I 
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Physical. 

G. Loch, Esq. C. S. forwarded for presentation to the museum a second 
collection of the butterflies and insects of Silhet. 

Dr. T. CjINTob presented some fragments of bones 
extracted from the superficial clay at Rungafulta below Diamond Harbour. 

In these bones the animal matter is entirely replaced by iron and carbonate 
of lime, although they were imbedded in quite a modern aliurinm. Their 
diseorery throws a new light either on the period required for fossilization, or 
on the age of tlie alluvium. 

Mr. W. T. Lewis of Malacca, presented the model of a Chinese double 
bellows for the museuBi ; also some tin and gold ore. 

The Tapir sent up by Lieutenant Mackenzie had, with the Committee 
of Papers’ sanction been made over to the Secretary, it being out of the 
Society’s views to keep living animals. 

Mr. B. H. Hodoson forwarded some beautiful Zoological drawings for 
inspection on their way to Europe ; also two bottles of the snakes peculiar 
to JVfpal. 

Lieutenant Hutton presented a notice of the Indian Python Tigris. 

A letter from Professor S. Von bem Busch, of Bremen, proposed 
exchanges of laud and fresh.water shells and other objects. Referred to 
the Curator. 

Dr. T. Caktob presented drawings and a notice of one of the fossils in 
the Colvin collection which had been cleared from matrix for the purpose 
of examination. 

It proves to be the sisuli of a gigantic fossil Catrachian, and by comparison of 
the relative measurements of the common fiog, it must have belonged to an 
animal of 40 inches in length 1— a proportion between fossil and recent species 
which has its parallel only in the neighbouring family of reptiles, the salamanders, 
of whicn the specimen horn the Oeningen schist known by the name of Homo 
diluvii testis, measured tluee feet in length. 

The following notice of a curious natural phenomenon observed in the 
Red Sea was communicated by Captain A. Burnes from Bahdwalpur. 

Extract of a letter from Lieutenant Weisted of the Indian dVavg, dated 
Mount Sinai, September SSth, 1836. 

** You once expressed a wisii to know someiliing of the Djibbel NarJeono or 
sounding mountain, concerning which there has been so much doubt and discus- 
sion in Europe, I visited it on my way here* — it is situated on the sea shore 
about eight miles frotn Tor. A solid slope of the finest drift sand extends 
on the sea face from the base to the summit (about six hundred feet) at an angle 
of about 40° with the horizon. This is encircled or rather semicircled, if the 
term is allowable, by a ridge of sandstone rocks rising up in the pointed pinnacle, 
and presenting little surface adapted for forming an echo. It is remarkable that 
there are several otlier 8lo)>es similar to this, but the sounding or rumbling, as it 
has been called, is coufined to this alone. We dismounted from our cameU, and 
remained at the base while a Bedoin scrambled up. W'e did not hear the aonsd 
until he had attained a considerable beighc. The sound then began rolling down, 
and it commenced iu a strain resembling the first faint notes of an Eolian harp, or 
the fingers wetted and drawn over glass — increasing in loudness as the sand reached 
the base, when it was almost equal lo thunder. It caused the rock on which we 
were seated to vibrate and our frightened camels (animals you know not easily 

alarmed) to start off. I was perfectly astounded, as was Captain M and the 

rest of tiic party. 1 had visited it before in the winter month, but the sound 
was then so faint as to be barely evident, but now the scorching beat of the suo 
had Sried the sand and permitted it to roll down in large quantities. I cannot 
now form the most remote conjecture as to the cause of it. We roust not I find 
now refer it to the sand falling into a hollow, that might produce a sound but 
could never cause the prolonged vibrations, as it were of some huge hari> string. 

1 shall not venture on any speculation, but, having carefully noted the facts, I 
shall lay them, on my arrival in England, before some wiser head than my own. 
and see if he can make any thing out of them.” 
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I . — Some account of the IFars belicera Burmah and China, together 
with the journals and routes of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava ; taken from Burmese documents. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Bcbnky, Resident in Ava. 

[Continued from page 149.] 

In the 30th No. of the Gleanings of Science 1 have given some 
account of the Chinese caravans, which come principallv from Theng- 
ye-show and Tdli-fu in Yunan, not only to Ava hut to all the Shan 
towns subject to Ava, Maing. Leng-ggth, Kgamg-.ioiin, Theinni, M6:nd, 
Thibd, &c., as well as to Zetmag and the Shan towns subject to 
Siam. A party of Chinese also annually proceed from Santd-fu to 
M0:gaung and Payen-dueng for the purpose of procuring amber and 
the noble serpentine, or the stone so much prized by the Chinese and 
called by them Yu. 

The emperor of China appears never to have surrendered the Tsd:- 
butis ol Theinni, Bamo and Mo gating agreeably to the terms of the 
treaty of Bcm6 ; nor can I tind a notice of any correspondence be- 
tween the sovereigns of the two countries until the reign of the pre- 
sent king of Ava’s grandfather, Mbn;dara‘.oyib, Syraes’s Mindk- 
RAOEE. 'fhat monarch, shortly after he put his nephew to death and 
seized the throne in the vcar 17til, appears to have deputed a small 
party for the purpose of opening a communication with China, bat the 
envoys were seized by the Chinese and sent up to the north of Pekin, 
to the Tartar province of Qu«»/o/ijr. In lTo7. however, an embassy 
variie to Ava from China, and I will now give a free translation of the 
journals and routes of three different embassies, which were sent to 
3 G 
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Pehin by the late and present kings of Ava. But before giving these 
translations it may be proper to explain the system which I have 
adopted, for writing Burmese and Chinese names in the Roman 
character. 

I have followed, as far as I was able. Sir Wm. Jones’s system, ex- 
cepting' that I have used the prosodial long and short signs, instead 
of the acute and grave accents, for denoting long and short vowels*; 
The Burmese have a very bad ear for discriminating new sounds, and, 
unfortunately, their written character will not admit of their writing 
or pronouncing many foreign words. They can write ing only as 1, in, 
eii or eng ; any as en or eng ; ong as oUn, and f as ph, or bh. R, 
they seldom sound but as y, and they use a soft th for s. A final 
kg, or t, is often scarcely sounded, if not entirely mute, and I denote 
this by underlining such letter. The Burmese also change the sound 
o'" the initial letter of the second or third syllables of compound and 
derivative words, sounding b as p ; k and k,h as y f and t,h as d ; 
and ts and tsh, as z. But in copying Chinese names from the Bur- 
mese. I have always given the legitimate sound of all such letters in 
the Roman character. The Chinese, according to Bv have 

an h, so strong, that it is entirely- guttural, and the Burmese envoys 
apparently attempt to express this Chinese sound of h, by the double 
consonant sh or shy of their own alphabet. The Burmese do not 
sound the two letters which they have derived from the Devan%ari 
’g, a;, as cha and ch-ha, which the Siamese and Shans do, hut as a 
very hard s, and its aspirate, pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
turned up against the roof of the mouth, and best expressed, in my 
opinion, by ts and tsh. The Chinese appear to have the same sounds, 
expressed by Du Halde by the same Roman letters ts, and tsh ; the 
first of which, he observes, is pronounced as the Italians pronounce the 
word gratia. For the Burmese heavy accent, marked something like 
our colmi (g), and used to close a syllable, when ending in a vowel or 
nasal consonant, with a very heavy aspirated sound, T have used two 
points in the middle of a word, and the letter h, usually, at the close. 
Our prosodial short mark will best express the Burmese accent mark- 
ed as a point under a letter, and intended to give a syllable a very 
short sound. All the Burmese envoys write the names of the Chinese 

• Those accentual marks being best adapted for describing the peculiar high 
and grave tones, in which the same letters are sounded in the Siamese and Shan 
languagea. [We have, however, for want of type been obliged to adhere to the 
aMeoted system— the absence of an accent denoting cte short and its presence 
the long sound. — En-] 
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cities of the first second and third class in Burmese, as p,hu, or h,hu, 
t,su, or tib, and shyen ; but I have set down these names as they 
usually appear in our maps of China, as fu, chow and hCn. 

The following table will show the power of the vowels as used 
by me. 

a, as in America. 

а, as in father. 

e, as in men. 

k, broad as ey in they, or ay in mayor, or a in name. 

i, as in pin. 

f, as in police, or ee in feet, and a. 

l, the same with a grave sound like e in me. 

o, as in toto. 

d, the same sound prolonged, or as in lone, sown. 

б, broad as in groat. 

6', the same sound prolonged. 

u, as in Italian, or like oo in foot. 

u, the same sound prolonged, or oo in mood. 

The Siamese and Shan letter, which is sounded something like the 
French letters eu, I mark, as the Catholic Missionaries in Siam have 
long marked it, thus, u and u"'. 

Each of these vowels is pronounced as when separate* 
excepting that the sound of the second is a little more pro- 
longed than that of the first vowel. Kaing, Ka-ung, Ko-un, 
me-in, yu-on. 

The letter ny is pronounced something like the same letters in the 
French word magn.uiimitc, but as a final, it i'^ usually sounded a.s a 
nasal n. When followed by the heavy accent I have usually express- 
ed the g, in the Roman character. 

The prosodial short sign is used to shorten the sound of some of 
the above vowels and diphthongs. j 

According to the above system I have nearly completed a compara- 
tive vocabulary of the Burmese, Siamese, Taung-tlni and three Shan 
dialects. 

Of the towns and places in China mentioned hy the Burmese envoy .s 
in their journals and routes, I shall set down within brackets the pro- 
per names of such as 1 can trace in Dc Ualob. 


ai, 
au, 
ou, 

ei> 

«o, J 


In the year 1787, intelligence wa.-^ hrojgiit to Jva. that .an embassy 
from the emperor of China had arrived at TIo iitni, and as the ccretnony 
of the public audience given to these ambassadors cunc spends in 
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many points \vith that ohserved at the audience given by the present 
king of Ava to the British Resident, on his first arrival at Ava in 
1830, I extract a description of it from the 33rd volume of the Bur- 
mese Chronicles : 

“On Tuesday, the 3rd of April, 1787, the king of Am (Men:dara:. 
GYihi) received a report from the Tsocbuah and officers of Tlteinnij that a 
Chinese embassy, consisting of upwards of 300 men with E-tsh6:ye as the 
chief envoy, had arrived at Theinni, with .a letter on gold and costly pre- 
sents from the emperor of China, for the purpose of establishing peace 
and friendship between the two great countries. His Majesty ordered 
the Chinese embassy to be conveyed to the capital (at that time Amara- 
pura ) hy the road leading from Theinni through Thtbo, Maing:toun, 
Muingikuing, Yiiiilc-zauk, Pwe-lha, and Yudtngan, down by the Nat-tfeit 
pass and the road along the southern lands (Taung-hhetlayJ . — 

The Chinese mission accordingly left Theinni on Sunday, the 6th of May, 
1787, and on reaching yyaung-ni-beng (red pepul tree), embarked in 
boats (on the Mgit-ngay ) and came to Yan-aung ghat at Amarapdra, 
where they landed and took possession of the buildings constructed for 
their accommodation. The emperor of China’s letter was duly translated 
on Tuesday, the 29th May ; and on Sunday, the 3rd of June, the embassy 
was received by the king in the following manner : — 

“ The streets and lanes of Amarapura having been ornamented, the offi. 
cers of the Lhuot-to and Vouu.do*, dressed in their uniforms with ear- 
rings, haling taken their proper places within those buildings; the white 
elephant, and Shue-wen, the elephant rode by the king, and other ele- 
phants with all their trappings, on being drawn out, and the body guard 
and other troops formed in front of the Lhuot-to and hall of audience, and 
within the court-yard of the palace, the Chinese ambassadors were 
brought from their house at the Yan-aung ghat in the following order : — 
First, two officers with long rods ; then musqueteers to the right and left ; 
then, seated upon an elephant, the king’s writer, Yanda-meit-gyo-de.v, 
dressed in full uniform, bearing an octagon betel cup containing the em- 
peror of Chinn’s letter; next a sedan chair with the box containing the 
images of Dgnmhd ; then a sedan chair with a box of royal presents ; then 
another sedan chair with another box of presents ; then ten horses intend- 
ed as presents ; and then followed the iirincipal Chinese ambassador, 
E-TSHd:YE', mounted on an elephant with housings of scarlet broad cloth 
edged with silk. After him came four of the junior envoys on horseback ; 
and after them, the officers appointed to escort the mission. 

“ The procession entered the Tset-shgen gateway on the western face of 
the city, and stopped on reaching the V'oun-do. The box bearing the 
royal letter was deposited on a fine white mat with an ornamental border 
spread in the verandah of that buiiding, where the ambassadors also were 

• The house in which the ministers of state assemble and the Court of justice. 
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placed, the royal presents being arranged on each side. The princes of 
the blood and the other great officers of state then passed into the palace 
in state, svirronnded by their respective suites and with all their insignia 
of rank. La»t of all passed the heir-apparent, the glorious Ain-ye-menq. 
When all was quiet the ambassadors, preceded by the royal letter and pre- 
sents, were taken in, the ambassadors being made to stop and bow their 
heads repeatedly along the whole road in the usual way*. The king's 
writer bearing the box containing the royal letter, stopped not far from 
the eastern steps of the hall of audience, when a Than-do.zent went 
down and took the letter up, and placed it on a white mat tliat was spread 
for the purpose. The ambassadors ascended by the northern steps, and 
took their seats at tlie appointed |>lace ; whilst all the presents were put 
down on the ground in front of the hall of audience. I'he whole being 
assembled, the lord of many white elephants, the lord of life, and great 
king of righteousness, wearing the Mahd-muni crown of inestimable value, 
and the principal queen, dressed in the Guna-malta-pa-kwi jew^el, sur- 
rounded by all the other queens and concubines, came forth, and on the 
V-gen folding doors being opened by the princesses, his majesty the king 
and the principal queen took their seats on the Thihithnnn yixi throne. The 
state drum, beat when Ids majesty comes out, was then struck three times 
forcibly and three times gently, and the whole band played. When the 
music ceased, the eiglit consecrating Brahmans performed the customary 
ceremony of consecration, and the flowers and water presented by the 
Brahmans, were received by Baung-oo-pye.'j and Xanda-then Khaya 
in a gold cup ornamented with the nine precious stones. 

“The Natkhan.dd]:, Zeya Xokat.ha, then brought to the king’s notice 
seven images of Bed’uh which his Majesty was to give in charity. His 
Majesty observed, ‘ Let the royal gift be suitably escorted and delivered 
which order was repeated by the Na:khan to the Sbue-tait-wiin, who 
after ordering the royal drum to be beaten, conveyed the images out of 
the hall of audience. 

“ The Than-dd-gan§, Meng-kgay-tiuht, then came up the steps used by 
the king, and kneeling at the usual place, read out a list of the royal 
presents. The Na;khan-dd, Ky6-zua'.\6-rat,ha', next proceeded right in 
front of his Majesty, and kneeling, read out from an ornamented book, the 
following translation which had been made of the emperor of China's letter. 

‘ The elder brother, l^oi' Bi/.a'IJ, (emperor of China,) who rules over 
the great kingdoms to the eastward and a multitude of umbrella-wearing 
chiefs, addresses affectionately his younger brother, the lord of the white, 
red and mottled elephants, who rules over the great kingdoms to the 
westward and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs, lord of the amber 

* The British resident refused to make these obeisances, 
t of royal orders. 

I Roy .il hearer or reporter. f Receiver of royal mandates, 

ii Udi. 1 am told, means ea.-t in the Pali language. 
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mines, the sun. descended king and master of the golden palace. The 
ancestors of the two brothers have inherited and ruled in succession in 
this Ztihudipii island, lying to the southward of 3Iyen:m0 mount, from the 
first creation of the world ; and the tno brothers are enjoying in the east, 
ern and western great kingdoms, prosperity equal to that of the Thagya:- 
Nat*, with very creat glory, power, and authority. From the time even 
of our ancestors there has been no enmity'. The younger brother, the 
sun-descetided king, is an independent sovereign, receiving the homage 
of great kingdoms, and of an hundred umbrella- wearing chiefs. The elder 
brother also is an independent sovereign, receiving the homage of great 
kingdoms, and of an hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs. If the two brothers 
enter into a permanent agreement and friendship, conformably to the union 
which has 5id)si.:ted between them uninterruptedly in former states of 
existence, it will be like a nail driven in (as firm) to their posterity'. The 
elder l>rother, wiio possesses the great kingdoms, and the golden umbrella 
and palace to the eastward, as well as his queen, sons, daughters, nobles, 
officers, and the inhabitants of his country, are in the enjoyment of health, 
peace, and happiness ; and he desires to learn, that his younger brother, 
who posses.ses the great kingdoms and the golden umbrella and palace to 
the westward, the master of the golden palace, as well as his queen, eldest 
son, the heir-apparent, his other sons and daughters, nobles, officers, and 
all the inhabitants of his country, are also in the enjoyment of health, 
peace, and happiness, 

‘ For one reason, because friendship has existed from former states of 
being ; and for another, bec.'iuse the elder loves the younger brother, he 
sends, with a royal letter on gold, a piece of gold, and desires that two 
pieces of gold m.ay become like this one piece. It is now seventeen years 
since the gold and silver ro.ad, and gold and silver bridge have not been 
opened or traversed between the elder brother and younger brother, pur- 
suant to the arrangement made in 1769, that .ambassadors of rank should 
pass between the two great countries, in order that a sincere friendship and 
esteem might arise. IFhen friendship h.as been est.abllshed between the 
two great countries, each must receiv'e favors from the other. The elder 
brother has in front of his p.ahace and worships eight im.ages of Byajiha'+, 
which it has been the custom to worship from the creation of the world; 
but loviusr the younger brother, and desiring that he should worship-in 
the same nianner, the elder brother presents these images to the younger. 
If the younger brother worships them, his glory and power will be as re- 
splendent as the rising sun. The son of the lord of K'iiny:muh, who wears 

* This is th^ Cliinese Tien, or Shang Tifiri. lord of lienven, and the same as 
the Hindu god Inh'a. one of whose names, Sugra, nithou^h writteu in Burmese 
TAugra, pronounced Thagini. 

f Byamha. written Bramlia, is a of tlie ^up.iior celestial regions of the 

Buddhists. 
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a red umbrella and is always near the person of the elder brother, is 
sent to the younger brother with a royal letter on gold, and with the 
following presents : — 

Eight images of Byamhd, cast in gold. 

Eight carpets. 

Ten pieces of gold cloth, 

T en horses. 

‘ Let the younger brother, master of the golden palace, delay not after 
the arrival of this ambassador in his presence, to appoint ambassadors on 
his part, and send them with a royal letter on gold. VEhen the son of 
the lord of Kaingnnah returns to the elder brother, it will be the same as 
if the royal countenance of the younger brother, the master of the golden 
palace, has been seen.' 

“ After the Na:khan-d6 Kvd-zt A'Nd-RAT,H.\' had read out the above 
royal letter, his Majesty said, ‘ E-tsh6 : ve', how many days were )'OU 
coming from the capital of China to Amarnpura ?’ The Naikhan, Pyo- 
GviB-siHu', repeated the question to the Chinese interpreter, who translat- 
ed it to the ambassador. The ambassador replied : •' Vour Majesty’s slaves, 
owing to your Majesty’s excellent virtues, were one hundred and sixty, 
four days coming from the capital of China to your Majesty’s feet.’ This 
answer was translated by the Chinese interpreter to the Naikhan. do, who 
submitted it to his Majesty. The king then said : ‘ E-tsho : y'e', when 
you quitted the capital of Chinn, were my royal kinsman, the emperor of 
Chinn, and his queen and children, and relatives all in good health ?’ The 
question was communicated to the ambassador as before, and the ambas- 
sador replied : ' M’hen your Majesty’s slaves quitted the capital of China for 
your Majesty’s feet, your Majesty’s royal kinsman, the emperor of Chinn, 
and his queen, and children, and relatives were all in good health ;’ which 
answer was submitted to the king in the same manner as before. The king 
then said : 'E-t^h6: ye', go hack quickly ;the eniperorof China will desire 
to receire intelligence of every thing in this country.’ This order was 
communicated as before to the amliassadors, who bowed down tbeir heads. 
The king then presented the principal ambassador, E-tsho : ye, with five 
hundred ticals, a silver cup weighing eleven ticals, a ruby ring weighing 
one tical, and of the value of one hundred and fifty ticals, a horse with 
saddle and bridle complete, ten cubits of scarlet broad cloth, five pieces 
of cotton cloth, five pieces of handkerchief, one piece of chintz, two large 
lacquered-ware boxes, and one small one. To each of the four junior am- 
bassadors his Majesty presented at tlie same time three hundred ticjils, 
one silver cup weighing eleven ticals, one ruby ring weighing half a tical, 
and of the value of one hundred ticals, five cubits of scarlet ciSth, two 
pieces of handkerchief, two pieces of chintz, a horse with saddle and lu idle 
complete, a carpet, one large lacquered-ware box, and two small one.. 

“ The silver gong was then struck five times, and the drum, winch used 

when his Majesty enters the palace, was beaten, and his Majesty letued. 
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The ambassadors were first conveyed from the hall of audience to the 
eastern Youm, where they were made to stand until the princes and all 
the nobles and officers passed to their respective houses* ; after which 
they were taken to the house allotted for them, by the same route as that 
by which they had been before brought. 

“ On Sunday, the lOtli June, 1787, his Majesty addressed the following 
letter and presents to the emperor of China, and appointed LET-Yuemyi^H 
MHu':, Ne-jMVO :Shue-dai'X6, THiHAGvd-oArNG, and Welutha'va, am. 
bassadors on his part, to proceed to China in company with the Chinese 
ambassadors. 

‘ The protector of religion, the sun-descended king of righteousness, 
bearing the name and title of Thu-i pawara wixaya nanta yntha tiri baum- 
ndditiyu rUpudi pandita mahd dhamma rajd-dlrdjaf , owner of the white, red, 
and mottled elephants, and proprietor of mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
amber, who rules over the great kingdoms and all the umbrella-wearing 
chiefs of the westward, affectionately addresses the royal friend, the lord 
of the golden palace, who rules over the great kingdoms and all the um- 
brella-wearing chiefs to the eastward. No enmity having existed between 
the two great eastern and western kingdoms from the first creation of 
the world, and both being independent sovereigns who have possessed a 
golden umbrella and palace from generation to generation, and the hom- 
age of a multitude of umbrella. wearing chiefs, the royal friend deputed 
the son of the lord of Kaing:muh, who arrived at the great and golden 
city of Amarapura on the 26th May, 1787. The royal letter and the 
presents consisting of eight images of i\ie A'battharuX Byamha, ten car. 
pets, ten pieces of gold cloth and ten horses, having been arranged in 
front of the throne and hall of audience, his Majesty, attended by the 
heir-apparent, his royal brothers and sons, and all his officers, came forth 
and sat on the throne, and caused the royal letter to be read out. His 
Majesty was exceedingly pleased to hear, that if a friendship like the 
union which has always existed in former states of existence between the 
kings of the two countries, and an agreement as fixed and permanent as 
a nail driven in, be entered into, it would be to posterity from generation 
to generation like two pieces of gold converted into one (as inseparable); 
and also, that the royal friend, the lord of the golden palace himself and 
his queen, royal children, and relatives and alibis officers are in the enjoy- 
ment of health. The royal friend, lord of the golden palace, who rules 

* Tile British Resident returned at once to his own house from the hall of 
audience. 

•(- The meuiiiug of the PdU words of this long title is thus rendered by the Bur- 
mese . — “ The illustrious, excellent and greatest conqueror, whose glory is bound- 
less and sub'tantial, who uiil rule over the three oiders of beings with surpassing 
power, the wise and great king of righteousness, the king of kings. 

t Abattliara is the sixth of the 20 stages or stories of the superior celestial 
regions. 
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ever a hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward, is also in the 
enjoyment of health as well as his queen, heir-apparent, royal children, 
and relatives, and all Ids ofiScers. Friendship which had always existed in 
former states of existence, is now become a royal friendsldp. Wlien the 
two great countries have established friendship, each must receive favors 
from the other. The eight images of A’hatthnra Byamhi which were sent 
with a desire that they might be worshipped by the royal friend, have 
been placed in a proper and suitable manner in front of the palace, under 
pyramidical buildings covered with gold and silver. Desire is also felt 
that approbation be given to the merit of constantly upholding and pro- 
tecting the religion of the deity (G.vodama), who is full of glory' and power, 
who can give relief to the kings of men, Nats, and Byanihds, who has no 
equal in the three worlds, and who has been worshipped from generation 
to generation by the sun-descended indepenilent kings, that have ruled 
over the great kingdoms to the westward. Ne MYo-SauBnAUNo, a noble- 
man who is in the immediate service of the royal friend, and TniaA oy6- 
GAUNQ and Welctha'ra have been appointed ambassadors to accompany 
the son of the lord of Kaing:mah, and are deputed with a royal letter on 
gold and with r-oyal presents, consisting of four elephants, one hundred vise 
weight of elephant’s teeth, an ivory helmet surmounted by a ruby, and 
another encircled with rubies and surmounted by a sapphire, two ruby 
rings, one sapphire ring, one vies weight of Mobye stone, one piece of 
yellow broad cloth, one piece of green broad cloth, ten pieces of ehintz, 
ten pieces of handkerchief, ten carpets, one hundred books of gold leaf, 
one hundred books of silver leaf, ten vise weight of white perfume, four 
large lacquered ware boxes, and fifty small lacquered-ware boxes. Let the 
ambassadors return quickly and without delay, and when they return, it 
will be as if the royal friend had been met, and conversed with.’ ” 

On the return of these Burmese ambassadors from Pekin in the 
beginning of the year 1789, they submitted a report of their proceed- 
ings, of which report the following is a free translation : — 

" VVe left Amarnpuraon the Stth June, 1787, and in tuelve days’ jour, 
ney, on 6th July, arrived at the city of Theinni, where «e stopped nine 
days for the purpose of recruiting the elephants intended ns presents for 
the emperor of Chinn. On the ICth July, we left Theinni* , and in fifteen 
days journey reached Kning:mah, where we stopped more than five 
months, and transmitted to the golden feet a report of certain discussions, 
which took place between us and some (Chinese officers there. On receiv- 
ing his Majesty's orders that we should proceed, we left Kamg:muh on the 
12th January, 1788, amounting altogether to one hundred and twenty-five 
men ; and on the 23rd arrived at the city of which the Shuns call 

Alaing: Tsiinf . Here we met two officers, Tsoim-shue and Titayiii, whom 
the 'I sountu or Governor General of yumtn had deputed to meet us ; and 
a report of our discussions with whom we forwarded to the golden feet. 

* Shaa name M.'ing Se,iiv. + Mono flun. 
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We had to wait again for more than five months, whilst the Tsountu sent 
a report of our arrival to PeMn. On the 25th June, 1788, the governor of 
Maing:Tsdn received a letter from the Tsountfl, ordering him to let the 
Burmese ambassadors advance ; and on the following day, attended by 
the governor K^BCA'-xA'-LorYB' and interpreter Wd'n-tsou'n-ye' with one 
hundred men, we left Maing:Tsan, and on the 1st July reached the city 
of Tathi (Tati ? J, where the Tsountu came from Maing.-Tshi (Tunan}, 
on the 12th July, to meet the royal letter and presents. On the 2l8t 
July, orders from the emperor of China reached the Tsountfl, who informed 
us, that he had received the imperial orders to allow the ambassadors to 
proceed, and that the emperor had also ordered, that the envoys who had 
come from the great western country, from the royal friend and lord of 
the golden palace, should be conveyed to Pekin in fifty.one days ; and that 
the Tsoflntus, governors, Titus and officers, along the whole route, lAould 
treat the ambassadors with every respect, and at the regular stages sup- 
ply them with provisions, and entertain them with music, plays, &c. The 
Tsoflntu further said, that similar orders had been sent to all the other 
officers along the route, and that he would prepare some presents for his 
Majesty the king of Aoa, which he desired we should forward by some 
proper persons with a report of our proceedings. We accordingly sent 
Danutazacng.'yb' and Tset-yan-nhaino to AmarapHra with the Tsofln- 
tfl’s presents, and left Tdthj on the 23rd July with thirty-seven men, 
attended by Tauktait H6ta'-i.o:yb', KHtxA'-TA-to:YE', and the inter- 
preter Wun-tsou'n-ye'. In seven days' journey we reached the city of 
JUaing:Tah) ( Tunan J, where we stopped one day, and then continuing 
our route, reached the city of KiletsO ( Kue.chow) in nine days' journey, 
on the 8th August, 1788. On the 12th we came to the city of Tstn-yuen- 
fu dependent on Kue-ehmv, where, on the following day, we embarked in 
boats and dropped down the stream until the 20th, when we disembarked 
at the landing place at Riyen or Yugen, and continued our route by land. 
On the 22nd August, we came to the city of Tsheng^shya-fd in the district 
of Bundn, and in eight days' journey more to the city of Wa-tsheng-fa in 
the district of Ifupe. On the 12th September, in thirteen days' journey, 
we came to the city of Tshi-ehow, beyond the district of Bondn and in 
that of ToUll (Peteheti). In seven more days, on the 19th September, 
we reached Pauk-tln-fu, the principal city of Tsltlt, and on the 23rd 
reached the city of LitkO KhyaukJten* , six miles distant from the capital, 
Pekin, 'i’he emperor not being there but at Ye:h6f in Tartarg, seven 
days' journey to the north-east of Pekin, we left the city of Luke Khgauk- 
ken on the Itth, and in three days came to the boundary of Tartarg to 
the Ha-pt-khe fortj line of wall. In two days more we came to the 
city of L&nphgtnJiien, where the chief of the chokey met us, and taking a 

♦ Ke» is a chokey in Burmese. 

t Do Haide’s Gehol, and SirG. Staostos’s Zhe-hel. 

X Du Haede’s Coupe kcon Fort ? 
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list of the presents, proceeded to make his report to the emperor of China. 
The treasurer having come with the emperor’s orders for us to advance, 
we entered Zhe-kel on the 39th September, 1787, and were lodged on a 
high plain to the westward of the city. 

" On the 30th September we proceeded by invitation to meet the \V dn- 
gyih Hd-Tsoo'tJ-TBNG*, who wears two peacock's tail feathers with red on 
the top of his head-dress, (red button on his cap,) and Kou'k-ye'-thu' and 
Tai-Ta'-YiN who wear two peacock’s feathers with, a ruby on the top of 
their head-dre^. The Wiin-gyih told us : — ‘Our master, the emperor, 
is much pleased at the arrival of the ambassadors, and will receive the 
royal letter and presents so soon as to-morrow, when the ambassadors also 
will see him and be interrogated by himself. You must be in waiting at 
6 o’clock to-morrow morning when the emperor comes out, and you must 
bring the band of music, which he has heard you have with you.’ On the 
following morning we were in attendance in front of the palace before the 
emperor appeared. He came out about 7 o’clock, when the royal letter 
and presents were delivered by us, and the Wiin-gyih Ho-tsou'n-tbno and 
Kotr’N-YE'.THO'' and Tni-TA'-YiN in the midst of all the officers of the Court. 
The emperor spoke as follows in the Tartar language to the Wun-gyih, 
who repeated it in the Chinese language to the interpreter, and he com- 
municated it to us : — ‘ The two great countries w'ere always friends in 
former times, and owing to a little difference which happened once, no 
letters or presents have passed. But now, a mutual intercourse and good 
understanding prevails, and friendship has been re-established. I am ex. 
ceedingly glad to hear that my royal friend, the Lord of the golden palace, 
fulfils his religious duties and cherishes all the inhabitants of the country 
as if they were the children of his own bosom. Let the ambassadors sub. 
mil all they have to s-ay.' — We replied, ‘ Your majesty’s slaves will sub. 
mit to our royal master all your majesty’s orders ; and communicate to 
the Wun-gyih H6-tsoo'n-teno, and to Kocn'-ye'-thu' all we have to 
represent.’ 

“ The emperor then said, ‘ Let them convey to my royal friend, in order 
that he may worship as 1 do, this Shikt/d Muni image, the representative 
of the Deity, which has always been worshipped in our palace, — ^this figure 
of the Deity, embroidered in silk, and this Yu-yui jewel (sceptre ?) which 
I always carry in my hand.’ The Wun-gyih Ho-tsou'w-teno and Kon^. 
YE-TBu’ brought and delivered the same to us. We then made our band 
of music play before the emperor, who approved of it and said it was very 
pleasant. After his majesty had conferred presents on different great M>d 
subordinate officers, we were placed in the same line with the 48 princes 
of Tarlary, and allowed to see an entertainment, (Chinese play.) 

• This is evidently the same person, who was the first minister of the empire 
during Lord Macabtnkt's embsssy, snd who is styled by Sir G. Stauntoh, 

“ Hoo-choong-taung Colao.’* 

3 B 2 
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“ On the 3rd October we went again, and were placed in the same line a* 
before, and shown a complete entertainment. The emperor of China 
seated us at a table, at which we ate and drank in company with the 48 
princes of Tartary. 'VTe conversed with the Wun-gyih Ho-TSou'N-TEWa 
and Kou'n-ye'-Thu' and 'I'ni-TA'-YiN', and observed: — ‘Friendship has 
now iieen established between our two I'oyal masters. The great officers 
on each side, bearirin: in mind the favors they have received from, and the 
diitv they owe to, their respective masters, have only to submit what they 
m.ny be satisfied vvill conduce to the permanent advantage of their royal 
masters and their posterity. We, who have been deputed, will return as 
quickly as possible, and in conformity with the qualifications required from 
ambassadors*, will submit to our royal master every circumstance relating 
to the emperor of China. 'I’here are certain Shan Tsd.’buahs and their 
followers, subjects of our master, and some men who were formerly deput. 
ed, still remaining in this country. And the road on the frontier of the 
two countries is much molested by bad men and criminals ; — if means are 
adopted on both sides for putting an end to this evil, the two countries 
will become like one, and the gold and silver road will be opened.’ The 
Chinese officers replied : — ‘ The observations of tlie ambassadors are very 
correct. Our master, the emperor, is much pleased at having re-establish, 
ed friendship with the Lord of the golden palace, who rules over the 
western country. His majesty has given to the king of Ava aa image of 
him, who is without an eqsal, and is superior to the three races of beings, 
(men, NaU, and Byamhds,) and who has been worshipped uninterruptedly 
by all the emperor’s ancestors ; and he has permitted the ambassadors to 
communicate, without reserve, all they may have to say. He has seated 
the ambassadors also on the same line with his own relations, the 48 
princes of Tartary, and repe.-itedly questioned, .und spoken to them. All 
the points you have represented will he properly settled. When we go 
back from Zhehol (to Pekin), we will exert ourselves to have the whole 
settled, and will submit that you may be speedily allowed to return.' 

" On the following day we were invited to attend the emperor, who was 
going to visit a monastery. We went early, and were desired by the 
Wun-gyih Ho-tsou'n-teng to wait on the road, anil when we saw the 
emperor coming out on horseback, to remark wliat a strong hale man his 
majesty must be, to be able to ride at 80 years of age without being fa- 
tigued. We waited on the road accordingly, and on seeing the emperor, 
spoke as we had been instructed. Ho-tsoi/'x-teno asked what the ambas- 
sadors had said, and when the interpreter translated our remarks into 
Chinese, the Wun-gyih repeated it to the emperor. 

“ The emperor, on going to the monastery, entered by the southern 
arched gateway, and came out by the western, and returned to the c ty 
by ite southern gateway. Lc-XA’-yiN^ was appointed to attend us and 
show ns all the different images and temples. But all the different %ures 
* See a subsequeat note for a list of these qualiticatioDS. 
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shewn to us were representations only of our deity, and observing that 
those varying in form were copied from various forms which Gaudama had 
assumed when in this world, we bowed down and worsliipped them. There 
were seven monasteries. In that first shewn to us, there were 200 priests 
dressed in yellow, and in another to the westward about 500. 

“ On the 6th October we were invited to an entertainment given in some 
temporary buildings in a garden. We went before 6 o'clock, and the 
emperor came about half past 7 in an open sedan chair. He was dressed 
as follows: — On the top of his head-dress there was a pearl ; on the four 
sides of his silk dress there was the figure of a dragon, and round his 
neck hung a string of pearls. He took his seat on a royal chair of the 
form of a dragon, and about a cubit high, and the officers of his court pre- 
sented to him cups of spirits and cups of milk. The Wun-gyih Hd-isou ir- 
lENG and Koti'N-YB -THu' and THi-TA'-vis stood on the right and left of 
the empex'or with swords in their hands. To the right and left were 
placed tables with all kinds of cakes, and we sat down on the right hand 
with the Wun-gyih Ho-tsou n-teng behind the chiefs of the 48 Tartar 
countries, and ate and drank. After the soft music and dancing, which 
were according to the Chinese, Tartar, and Kula fashions, the emperor 
returned home. The silks and gold cloths, which had been arranged on 
the left hand, were distrib uted in presents to the princes of Tartary, and 
those on the right hand were distributed by the Wun-gyih Kou'n-yb'.thu'* 
to us according to our respective ranks, and to the officers appointed to 
take care of us. Alt kinds of curious cloths, &c. intended for presents to 
the king of Am, were also shewn and delivered to us. 

“ A little after 3 o’clock, on the afternoon of the same day, the emperor 
of China again came out, and we saw an exhibition of tumblers on poles^ 
and fireworks, and then returned home. 

“ The emperor having directed us on this last day to go to Pekin, we left 
Zhehol on the 7th of October, and arrived at Pekin on the I2th October, 
taking up our residence in some temporary buildings erected on a plain 
within the southern gateway of the city, where we were attended and sup- 
plied with provisions by the same men as before. 

" On the 13th, the emperor having directed that the ambassadors should 
be lodged near him, and that their provisions should be supplied from 
within the palace, we moved, on the following day, and took up onr resi- 
dence on a royal plaint, near the road leading to the soutiiward from the 
western gateway of the wall surrounding the palace. On the 15th the 
emperor came to Pekin, and we accompanied the Chinese officers to a tem- 
porary building in the lake, where there is a palace, in order to receive his 
majesty. On the morning of the 20th we attended the emperor, by invi- 

* This officer was not a Wun-gyih or First Minister of Slate, as will be seen in 
the list of Wdn-gyihs hereafter given, but the Bntmese ambassadors repeatedly 
given him this title. 

■f .Apparently a plain on which princes encamp or live when they visit Pekin. 
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tatioii, to the garden situated within the same lake, and his majesty ordered 
the Wun-gyih Kop'n-tb’-thu' to take us round and shew us all the monaste- 
ries, temples and gardens. We embarked in a boat with that officer and 
rowed about the lake, and saw the different monasteries, &c. In two 
monasteries situated on the top of a hill on the western side of the lake, 
there were several imaefos of the unequalled and most excellent deity, 
surrounded by images of inspired disciples. We saw more than fifty priests 
here also dressed in yellow cloth. There were ten more monasteries on 
the top and sides of a hill running from the westward of the hill before 
mentioned to the north. They contained, besides many images of the 
deity, a figure of the Mdn-Nat* * * § with 1,000 arms, and figures of hermits 
and priests in stone, and various paintings. A small hill and the garden 
where a monastery is situated are joined by an arched brick bridge of 60 
tas^ or 360 cubits. At the end of the lake nearest the city, there is an 
octagon pyramidical building with three roofs covered with green tiles. 
On the western sides, on the slope of a hill, there are two Buddhist 
temples, and a monastery with three roofs ; on the south-east a large 
building with four roofs dedicated to a Nat ; and on the north-east on 
a level ground, stands the pyramidical building at which the emperor 
stops. The lake is upwards of 400 to* from north to south, and upwards 
of 300 las from east to west, and in it there are five large vessels with 
several boats. The emperor ordered that we should also be taken round 
and shown all the monasteries within and without the city, and be allowed 
to compare the books and writings, and see if they were similar to ours. 

“ On examining the different monasteries, we saw some with images of the 
deity (Gauda.wa), and priests dressed in yellow in attendance ; some with 
people dressed in dark-colored caps and trowsers, whom the Chinese call 
H&:Shyeng\ ; and some with the ship country Kulas in attendance on the 
image of Devadai§, which they worship. The books, writings and language 
spoken in these monasteries were not like ours, and those who accom- 
panied us took notes of all we said, and submitted the same to the emperor. 

" On the S3rd October, when the emperor returned from the palace lake 
to the city, we received him in company with the Chinese officers outside of 
the western gateway of the palace enclosure. Every day after the emperor 

* The Hindu god of love and desire, Ka'ma, one of whose names, Ma'ka, 
is written by the Burmese MAr, and pronounced Man, 

t A id is a measure of 7 cubits, and a royal cubit is equal to 19 j*® English 
inches. 

J Du Halde says, the Bonzes, or priests of Fo, are called by the Chinese 
Mo^thang, but the people here described may be of the sect of “ Lookiun” men- 
tioned by the same author as worshipping demons, and pretending to a know- 
ledge of magic. 

§ See in La Loubeue's Historical Relation of Siam for some account of 
Thetetat, whom some Buddhists pretend to consider as the same person as 
our Saviour. 
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returned to the city, some of the palace officers wearing red on the top of 
their head-dress aud a peacock’s feather, brought to us from his majesty’s 
table different kinds of meat and sweetmeats. Uii the 28th we joined the 
Chinese officers in attendance on the emperor, itud saw him offer his devo. 
tions at a monastery within the palace enclosure. On the 29th we attended 
the emperor, when he came out from the western gateway of the palace en- 
closure, and proceeded to the garden in the lake, and on his return, he 
stopped his sedan chair as he was coming out of the temporary building 
erected for his accommodation on the royal plain, and giving us presents, 
said : ‘ Let the ambassadors returnon the 1st of November, in order that 
my royal friend may learn every thing.’ On the same day the Chinese 
officers of rank summoned us to a spot on the royal plain to the eastward 
of the palace enclosure, and gave us an entertainment, and delivered to 
us the emperor of China’s letter. On the Slst, the Wuu-gyih Hd-Tson'N- 
lEKe and Kou'n-ye'-thu', Thi'ta'.ti'n, and Lu-ta'.yi'n, gave us differ, 
ent presents ; and on the same day we went into the palace where the 
Wun..gyih Ho-tsoo'n-tenq was, and said to him, ‘ W'e were ordered to 
return on the 1st of November, and to-morrow we are to set out ; but we 
desire to receive an answer to the representation which we made at Zhehol.’ 
He replied, ‘ 1 have submitted to the emperor every word of your repre- 
sentations, and his orders are : — The men who came to our country are 
some of them afar off and some of them hare disappeared or ai'e dead, 
and much delay and a long time will elapse in making the necessary 
inquiries and erfaminatiuns. When the snowy season arrives, the cold 
will be very great, and these ambassadors, who have been sent to us on 
business relating to the country, had better return with all expedition.' 
The Wun.gyih also said, ‘ The six men with Noa Tsi'x who were 
formerly deputed, were taken to the province of Kuan-tvun in Tartary, 
but they were ordered to be brought back the moment you arrived here, 
and as soon as they come, they shall he sent down to Yunan and forwarded 
to you ; — and with respect to the TsO-buah of Bamo, inquiry shall l>e made, 
and he shall hereafter be surrendered. There is nothing difficult now that 
our two masters have become friends, and the Tsountu of Yunan has 
already received full instructions on every subject.’ 

“ On the 1st November, 1788, after seeing the emperor receive the ho. 
mttgo of all his officers, wliich he does once a year on the last day of a 
month seated on his throne, we took charge of the emperor’s letter, the 
Shikya MujU image, and various costly presents, and left Pehin. Wa 
came in a carriage with horses in 23 days’ journey from Pekin to the city 
of Sluieng^eng:hien in the district of Hope, beyond the districts of Tsitll 
and H6~n&n, when we embarked in boats, and came down the stream in 18 
days, on the t2th December, to the city of T*hmy-tait-/& in the district 
of Hunin. The route from thence by water being against the stream and 
very difficult, we proceeded by land in covered sedan chairs, and arrived 
at the city of Kue~cho*o on the Stb January, 1789. We left that city on 
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the 6th and arrived at Yunan in 16 days, on the 21st January. The 
Tsountu had marched with a force of 10,000 men to attack the city of 
Akyo, tying to the south-east of Yunan, where there there was a war, and 
Tho-yi'n, the governor of Yunan, who received us, informed us that in 
conformity with the application which we had submitted to the emperor, 
the six men, Nga Uh, Nga Lhe-go, Noa Tsi't-t6, Soa Noa 

Po-Bu', and \oa P6-vt' subjects of the sun-descended king who were 
formerly detained and sent to Tartary, had been recalled and had arrived 
at Pekin on the 22nd December; that orders had been received to forward 
them, and that the moment they reached Yunan, they should be sent to 
the golden feet. He also said, ‘ Our two masters having become friends* 
the two countries must be like one, and constant intercourse maintained 
between them — and added; — ‘ The new year being close at hand, some 
d fficulty is felt in supplying you with the means of continuing your jour- 
ney ; wait here, therefore, for a short time.' We stopped at Yunan, 
accordingly for four days ; and on the 26th of January left it, and in 21 
days’ jo: rney, on the 15th of February, arrived at Kiiingnnab. The Tso;- 
buah of Kaing:mah also said, that he had received letters from the Tsdun- 
tu of Yunan informing him, that the six men who had been sent to 
Turtary were coming with all expedition for the purpose of being for- 
warded to the golden feet. He also told us, that he had sent letters to 
Maing:Tein and Theinni to have the temporary buildings and provisions 
prepared for us, and requested us to give them a few days to have all in 
readiness. 'W'’e waited accordingly at Kaing:mak nine days, and on the 
2fth of February' left it, and on the 4th March arrived at Theinni." 
Memorandum giving an account of the emperor of China and hi.t sons and 
cfiicers, and a aescripiion of the appearance of his palace and of the city of 
Pekin, ( appended to the foregoing report of the Burmese envoys.) 

“The age of the emperor is 78 years, of which he has reigned 53 years. 
The principal of his nine queens is dead. He has live sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, Lu-te'h, is 45 years of age. He has six 
Wdn-gyihs, three Tartars, Ho-tsoo'n-teng, A-tsou'n-dbnq and Thu'- 
tsou'm-deng. and three Chinese, Weng-tsov'n-dekg, Kti'-tsou'n-dexg, 
LHYd-Tsoii'N-DEKG. There are six great officers, one superintendant of 
war, one treasurer, one superintendant of law and custom, one superin- 
tendaiit of criminal affairs, and one superintendant of learning. There is 
a general of the nine gates, named Kvo-mei'n Ti'to'. A governor of the 
city, named Shueng-deng-thu', and another governor, who is also the 
chief revenue officer of the city, named Pui'ng-sheng. 

“ Thefts, murders or other puhiic offences committed within thecity are 
taken cognizance of hy the governors of the city ; but those committed in 
the suburbs and outside of the city, are taken cognizance of by the 
Tsountu of Tsit-li from the city of Pauk-tin-chow. 'i'he officers and sol- 
diers do not hold districts and villages (in jaghir), but are paid monthly 
salarm in money according to established rates, and agreeably to their 
several ranks. 
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“ The emperor of China has always worshipped the image of the most 
excellent deity (Gaudama), whom the Chinese call ShikyS Muni ; and 
once a year he executes the sentences of criminals in the following 
manner. 'I’he emperor goes to a monastery at which there is an image of 
the Tha-gyS, Nat, and the names and acts of the criminals are proclaimed, 
and written on slips of paper, which are burnt upon a horse and cow, and 
these animals are then executed. This custom is always followed from a 
belief, that these papers and the souls of these animals are sent up to the 
Tha-g"S, Nut. Within the building covering the Wumein gateway of the 
w.li surrounding the palace enclosure, the figures of those men who have 
gained victories in war, with the number of the victories, are written, 
and on the outside of that gate there is a monastery in which different 
emperors have had carved and placed, the figures of men who acquired, 
renown, and of officers who were faithful or good soldiers ; and to this 
place the emperor goes once a year and does honor. On the northern 
bank of the lake, to the westward of the palace wall, the figures of the 
three men, Mi’-kou'n-te’, Kua-ta-yi'n, and TsENo-XA-YiN, who were 
killed in the victories obtained in the year 1029 (A. D. 1767), are placed^ 
each under a separate pyramidal building. At the four angles of the 
palace enclosure wall there is a pyramidal building, in which the armour 
worn by soldiers, and swords, and spears are lodged. In the buildings at 
the gateways of the outer city, guns, muskets, shot, and powder are lodged, 
and constantly guarded by troops. Pekin is divided into two cities, the 
southern and northern* city. In the former there are seven gates, and 
in the latter nine. The walls are 13 cubits high and 14 cubits thick. At 
each of the gateways is a building on each side, and a double pair of folding 
doors. There is a pyramidal building also at each of the four angles of 
the wall. The ditch surrounding tlie wail is not lined at the sides, and is 
about 70 culiits broad, with water let into it. The northern city is about 
3500 cubits square, and the southern city about 4200 cubits square. The 
line of walls inside of the northern city has no battlements, but is covered 
on the top with yellow-colored tilest. It is 1750 cubits square, 10 cu- 
bits high, and has six gateways at six different points. Inside of this last- 
mentioned wall is the wall surrounding the palace enclosure ; and this is 
upwards of 700 cubits on the eastern and western sides, and about 1050 
cubits on the northern and southern sides. It is surrounded by a ditch 
filled with water, seventy cubits broad and ten cubits deep, the sides of 
which are faced with stone. This wall is fourteen cubits high and seven 
cubits thick ; at the four angles there is a tower, and it has a gateway on 
each of the four sides, and a double-roofed shed supported on ten posts 
covers each gateway. There are three entrances at each gateway, and 
the folding gates are covered with plates of iron fastened with nails. The 
road within the wails of the palace enclosure is fourteen cubits broad and 

• The Chinese and Tartar cities. t The external enclotare of the palace. 

3 I 
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paved with stone. From a lake situated three tuinga* to the north-west 
of tlie city of Peking water is broug^ht into tJie ditch surrounding the wall* 
of the palace enclosure by a canal, which also conducts it from the ditch 
into the palace, and thence to the east of the city ; and there are stone 
bridges over this canal. The sonthern side is the front of the palace. The 
principal palace is surrounded by another wall, outside of which stands the 
palace with the throne (hall of audience), which has a square roof fourteen 
cubits high above the terrace, and the terrace stands; six cubits above the 
ground, and is paved with stone. About one hundred and forty cubits 
distant from the hall of audience is another large building with a square 
roof, and on one side of it is the gold treasury, and on the other the silver 
treasury, with a line of other buildings. To the left of the.se buildings, 
and thirty-five cubits distant, are temporary buildings occupied by the 
officers of the court, and a line of three buildings occupied by scholars or 
students, literally 'people teaming book 9.’ ” (The description of the build* 
ings within the palace enclosure continues for eight or ten line.s farther 
but in so confused and vague a manner as to render it impossible to be 
understood by any one but a person who has actually seen the place.) 

" When the emperor of China takes his seat on the throne, dags, chowriee, 
and satin umbrellas ai’e arranged on his right and left hand, and the band 
of music plays in a large building to the southward. On his right are -the 
military officers, and on his left the civil officers ; and they all, at a signal 
given, bow their heads nine times. The emperor comes out of the palace 
in the following manner: — He is seated in a sedan chair covered with 
yellow satin, and preceded by upwards of fifty horsemen, twelve umbrellas 
of yellow satin, each with three rows of fringe, twelve chowries and twelv’e 
flags, upwards of twenty spears having the points .eheathed, ten led horses 
with saddles and bridles complete, and upward.s of twenty horses with the 
brothers and sons of the emperor dre.«.sed in y* ilow satin jackets, and 
armed with bows and swords. Immediately in front of the emperor is 
carried an umbrella of yellow satin with three rows of fringe, and haring 
the figure of a dragon worked upon it in gold thread, and upwards of an 
hundred men in charge of the women (eiintich>) surround the emperor's 
chair. The band of music which plays vvheu the emperor comes out or 
enters the palace, consists of a pipe with six two trumpets, a fiddle^ 

a lyre, and an alligator harp. The instrument.^ used at Chinese historical 
plays consist of a sio:ill gong, a large gong, a pair of large cymbals, two 
trumpets, a dr»im. and a pipe. 

There are fifteeji el-'ohants at Pekin. The following are the price* 
of articles in the bazar there. One* and half ticals for a basket of rice; 
10 ticals for one hundred viss of .salt; 125 ticals for one hundred vis* 
of cleaned cotton; 63 ticais for one hundred vies of oil ; 1 tical for a 
basket of pyaung^ grain {^Jrladrus Cholum) ; ticais lor a basket of 

• Taing. or when compounded, pronounced dabig, is a Uttlo more than two 
EagUsh miles. 
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millet. One thousand copper pice pass for 2^ ticals ; and these pice 
nre used in sales and purchases. Rice is cultivated and used in the 
provinces of Yunan, Kue^chow, Handn and HU..kueng (^Hiignang). But 
there are no paddy lands ; and pyaung, pulse, barley, and millet only 
are cultivated and used in the provinces of Honan and and 

about the cities of Zhehol and Taing. As far as Kile..chow the people 
of the country wear their hair like the Burmese, all over the head. The 
people to the north are very numerous, and there are a great many hills, 
precipices and streams. In Hu^-kueng people travel in boats, as there ai*e 
many lakes and streams in that province; and in and the 

ground being natural and even, carriages are used. There are no trees, 
bamboos or ratans, and instead of hre-wood coal is used. 

“ We heard in China, that in the month of May or June in the year 1 1 49 
(A. D. 1787) the people of Tdik-wnn having revolted and put to death the 
governor and officers, the fore 3 first sent to subdue them under the gene- 
ral TsHAix-TA-YiN was defeated with great loss. Tliat general was 
executed by the emperor, and another general THu'-XHixA-YiN detached 
against the rebels, whom he subdued in the month of April 1789, when 
Mi-Kou 'n-ye's younger brother, Khue-Koln-yr', was appointed go- 
vernor over the people with the office ofTse-taik. The two leaders of 
the Taik-wun rebels were decapitated, and their heads, together with the 
head of the general Tshai'f ia'-yi’n, were suspended in the market place 
of the great southern city. 

“ On the 23rd of August, 1788, about 9 o’clock at night, the ThiMhuen 
river rose and the water overflowed and drowned the whole city of Kyin.. 
chow in the province of Hfikueng. Upwards of ten thousand people were 
destroyed, together with the wife and children of the governor, and the 
second governor himself with all his family. On the receipt of this iutelli. 
gence at Pekin, the IV^un-gyih A-xsoit'.s-teng was dispatched with upwards 
of two thousand viss of silver, to provide clothing, food and habitations for 
such of the inhabitants of Kyln-^chow as remained, which service he per- 
formed. Intelligence was also received from the people appointed to 
guard, that an embryo Bud’dh had appeared at the city of ThutsUn in the 
JTu/d country to the westward of ThUtshnen, and that the people were 
disputing and going to war about him. The general Aung-tsono-kyu( 
was appointed to go and attack them with the force in the city of 7Vil> 

A 

tshuen. 

** We saw all the houses and lands destroyed by the floods along the whole 
road we travelled in the provinces of Handn and H&p^, from the city of 
Kyeng.chow included. The people also said, that when the walls of the 
city of Thutohuen fell down and were being rebuilt, a prophetical writing 
was found, which the nobleman, Khou't-myb'w, who first built the walls, 
had placed there. The contents of this writing were : — ‘ 'I'o the south 
one thousand Taings wiW be destroyed by water. To the northward^ 
beyond the city of Skyiln Ski, a stream of blood will flow. A great calamity 

S 1 2 
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will befall the chief and inhabitants of the city of Kueng.chow, whilst they 
are asleep.’ People say, that what happened lately corresponds with 
this prediction. 

“ The Tsountu of Kueng.to&n reported, that the uncle of the chief of 
A'n~nan, a territory lying- to the west of Kueng-toan and near the Kueng- 
thl (Kwang-si ) and Yunan provinces, had revolted, and that the chief and 
his family had fled and arrived at the city of Kueng-tki. The chief of 
A'nnan having regularly sent presents and being a friend, it became ne- 
cessary to assist him, and attack those who had molested him. The 
Kueng-thl Titu, Yui-TA-YiN, was appointed general, and a force of ten 
thousand men, three thousand from Kueng-tht and seven thousand men 
from Yunan under the Yunan Titu, was sent against the rebels. 

Route of a Journey from the city of Amarapura to the city of Pekin, 
travelled by a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of 
China in the year 1787. — (Literally translated from the Burmese 
official document.) 
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Kaing, ’ 

1 st Slept at the monastery of 

Bddaen-g^h (great sil- ^ 
ver mine,) . . • • • ■ ■ ■ • • • • i ■ 
3rd To the village of Mdn-bii 

on the little hill of I.«op- 

KUn-bA, (Lnag, or ra- 
ther Liei, IS a moun-i 


1 .. 3 1 


Under Thihd. 


Under the city 
of Theinni. 
Ditto. 


lunder the city 
I of Theinni. 


Under the city of 
iiaing:Tei*. 

Under the city of 

Kainguneh. 
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a 

cs 

43 

a 

o 

B 

V 

C3 

Names of places. 

Hills and mountains 
crossed. 

Large Rivers cross- 
ed. 

“TS 

a 

oe 

40 

o 

w 

47 

« 

[•S 

1 s 

;</> 

Btidges crossed. 

Cliokeys passed. 

1 

rs 

V 

a. 

o 

<n V 

s S 

|c“ 

*0 £ 
6 « 
Z 

No. of gates iu each 
citv. 

rr: 

c. 

' a 

6 

12; 

Under what Ju- 
risdiction. 


tain or hill in the Shan 













2 






1 




4th 

To the city of Kaingimah, 










Kaingtmah, 


a Tso-buah, subject to 












both Ava and China, re- 







ni.d. 





siller here, 

J 


1 



J 

5 8 




l2tli'Left the city of Kaing:- 











Jan. 

moh, and slept ia the 











1738 

ambassadors’ in the 












1 village of JVein-youk,. 

3 


2 

2 


4 

1 



Ditto. 

I3th 

jio tne city of Maing 












[ Tua 

3 

. . 

2 

2 


5 

1 




14th 

To i «* Cits’ of Maing 












Yaung 

3 


1 

I 


8 

4 

J. . 


In the Province 












of Yvnan and 












Under the city 






i 





1 

of SAuenli. 

ISth 

To the village of Maing:-, 









i 



L6 

3 


3 

3 

1 

8 

1 

. . 

. , 

Ditto. 

igth 

To the balting'place ofl 







1 











7 

1 


1 

Ditto. 

20th 

To a mou^’^ferr o^^.ie ci^-v 












of Yuii'''hov Lw-’led bv 



1 









the iiha'* Mci'ig:Y:'(. 

1 

, . 

1 1; 

J 

1 ] 

6 

3 

.. 

.. 

Ditto. 

23nl 

To a monastery in the uty 












of Shuen-h, called b^ 







m.d. 





SliAii'i ^ingtChd ?. 

3 

i .. 

5 

5 

5 

9 

5 2 

i 3 



25th 

From MaingtChLinto the 











June 

village of Tii-kay, or 












Tsia-kay , 

2 


2 

2 

6 

6 

2 


.. 

Under Maing:* 












CAj«. 

27tb 

To the Tillage of tCyo-iat/. 




1 








after crossing the iron 








i 




bridge over the 












khaung, or great Cam- 




i 








hodia river ; (Chinese 












Loutsan-Sya.ig,) 

5 

1 

3 

3 

8 


I 



Ditto. 

28th 

To the village of 'i'shd-kay. 

4 




6 

10 

1 



Ditto. 

29th 

To the city of Mo6n-khui, 

3 


i 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 


Ditto. 

30th 

To the village of Thdn- 












shyen-hdn, 

. . 


4 

4 

5 

6 

1 

, , 


Ditto. 

3st ■ 

To the city of Td-thi or 











Julvi 

Td-yi. (Tali t) 

3 


7 

7 

7 

7 

23 

4 

1 


23rd Left Td-thi and stopped 











i 

at the city of Tso-choic,] 

, , 


5 

5 

6 

« 

1 

4 

I 

Under Ta-tht 

OlthTo the city of iui-naii-l 










or Tayt. 


ngay (little) after tra- 












velliog 2 stages, 

3 


15 

15 

12 

12 

I 

4 

I 


25thiAftcr travelling 2 stages to 











Ithe city of Kyen-n/in-choic, 

10 


'®i 

15 

20 

19 

J 

4 . 

.. ' 

Ditto. 

oethlTo the city of Tshu-shyuin 



1 

1 

1 






1 

(Tchou-kiung,) 

1 

.. 

15'i5j 


* 

] 

6 . 


Ditto. 

27 th; 

Dined and relieved bearers^ 



1 


i 







Sic. at the city of Kueng-'^ 


, 

1 


1 






1 

tadn-biat I 

4 

.. Iioiol 

c! 

S 


4 . 

.. J 

Ditto- 
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>7ame8 of places. 


je o 
S V 
33 


2q(1 


3rd 


4th 


s-s 

Q 

2^1 Slept »t the village of 

I Shye-tao, 

28th: Breakfasted and relieved 
I bearers, &c. at the city 

of LH-thoin-hien 

Do. Slept in the village of| 

I ShyA^kuon^hien^ ... 

29th Relieved bearers, &c. at 
1 the city of Jii.-Un-ehaic, 

ITo the city of liiS-non- 
ayih (great) called by 
the Shans Uaing.Tski 

(ranan,). 

SI st Slept at the village of 
Yui-loin, after travel 
ling 2 stages (Yl-loun- 
tsan of other lists ?) 
Ist'.Relieved bearers, &c. at 

Augi the city ofAfa-fdi/n-enotc, 

(Ma-long,) •••,•• 

Slept at the city of Tsan- 

1 .* * 

I'siept in the city of Phytn-^ 

' yi-hitn after travellmg 

I Stopped in the village of 
' after tra- 

, veiling 2 stages, 

h Stopped in the village of 
I pe.shyi-li after travel-! 
lingastages. 

Sth Slept in the city of Lan- 
I taing after crossing the 

I Moui-fso river 

eth'stopped at the of 

Tsin-lin-chowt (Tchin- 

ning ?) • • " 

7tb Relieved bearers, &c. al 
the city of An^tshuon 

/6, where a Titd resides. 

(Ngau-chaa ?) 

Slept at the city of An- 

phyin-hieuy 

Relieved bearers at thC; 

city of TsM-tshln,,. ^ ■ 
Slept at the city of Kue- 
chow where a Fu-yeog 
resides, (Koei-yaog ?)• • 

, Relieved bewrers, &c. atj 


“•a 


9th 


10 th 

nth 


1 the city of Lounhy 
jsiept at the city of iTue- 

tm-hien, • 

Slept at the city of 
i pnyin h'xen, •' ; 

*Rjlieved bt^arers.&c.atthe 

i city of T 4 houn-ngcg hicn. 


6 

7 

7 

10 

7 

12 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

3 


a 


a*! 

av (C 

S bo 
1 _ , c c 
1-S ■ -2 

U Q 


Under what Ju- 
risdiction. 


so 1^4 


9, 9 

eld 

i ‘ 

10 lb 


6 

7 

7 

I 8 


0^,0 


1 i 


.1 = 


17 17 


10| 8 8 


10 ; 


10 

1 

loiie 
i2;i3 
;io;i2i 


T 

6 6 10] 

i 

.] . .| 

lOjlO 8| 

I i 

4; 4' «! 
6 6 7l 

J 


7 , 8 | 

8| 


1 


Under To-fAi or 
Tayi. 

Diito. 

Ditto. 

Oittc. 


Under Yunan. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

In theprovince of 
E&e-ehaV!,(Koit- 

ehton.) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
.,i Ditto. 
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Names of places. 


11th Relievefl bearers, &c. again 
at the city of Kx/iie7ig-\ 
phym-hi^{Koang~ping.^)^ 2 

Slept at the Tillage ofi 

Tsh\~phyin-hien, 5 

12th Stopped at the city of 
Tsin-Yueng-fii, ( Tch in - ( 

f/uen.) . , 1 5 

13th Embnrked in boats and™®*’" 
dropped down the stream 
to the city of TsM- 
khgi^hien, where we 

supped, jQ 

Slept at the chokey village 

of Yeng.phym, ^ 

J4th Received provisions at the 

city of Yni’phyin-hien, ^ 

Ditto ditto at the city of 
Khueng-chow^ 5 


Slept at the jungle of! 
Kueng-to&n under Yu* 

eng-r.«6*fu, 

) Entertained by, and re- 
ceived pre-^ents from, the 
Governor of the city of 

Yueng-tsd-fUf 

Slept at the jungle village 
of Sbyihd after travel- 
ling 3 stages, 

1 Received provisions at the 
city of Khytng’ptng- 
hien {JChyay-ya^hien /) 
Slept at tiiC chokey village 

of Lin-ta&nf 

\ Received provisions at the 
city of Shyin- Kyi-hien. 
Slept at the city of Lu- 

kyi^hien, 

1 Received provisions and 
pre-ents at the city of 
Yuen-fso-pi f 
in other lists Tc/iing-l 

fth^OMy) I 

Travelled that day and all| 
night, and received] 
breakfast at the city of 

Tauk^shYhUn 

1 Received provisions St pre-| 
seats at the city of Tsheng\ 
where a Ti-tu 
resides* (Tchasg-teJ . . j 


.. > 3 3 .. 


.... I6 16 1 

.... 8 8 .. 
|20 20 1 


6 6 .. 


..■..,18; l8 1 


9 ; 9 1.. 


Under wUat Jtt- 
risdiction. 


In the province of 
K&e-choui, {Knit- 
eheon.) 

Ditto. 


In Bu-httng pro. 
Vince (Ho6-q»- 
ang^ and district 
of Bd-ndn, north 
portion of Bod- 
guang is called 
Hou-nan, 

Ditto. 


In Hu-kueng pro- 
vince and dis- 
trict of Bd-nin, 
Ditto. 
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a 

a> 



tr 

a 

c3 

9 

O 

a 

« ^9 

ai u 

o * 

C 

h. 

(Cf ^ a 

£ r j 

Names of places. 

§ S 

> Sc 

5 5 ^ 


« 

£ 

0,^1 

« « S •: 
1-^ w fi 


19th| 

Aug; 

20tb| 


iTravelled all night and 
stopped at the city Lu- 
yeng-hierit 

Proceeded and disembark- 
ed from the boats at the' 
landing place of Ri-y^ng 

or YUyeng 

Proceeded by land and 
slept at the city of TshU 
yenp-Wen, 

2Ist Slept at the city of iVi 

1 yeng-hieriy 

22nd Slept & received presents 
at the city of Tsheng- 
shyd-fi, which is the 
principal city of HH-nin 
and at which a Fo-yeng 
resides. {Tchang-tchal 
jsrdjSlept in the city of Sh&n 

yin-hien 

24th|Slept in the village of Ta 

kyin-yi, ,•••; 

2JthlSlept in the city of Y<j-ts6 

Jii. (Yo-teheo ?) 

26thiSlept In the village ol 
KAn-kho, 


? Lg 


28th 

29th| 


27th Relieved hearers at the 
city of S^u-khi-hictt. or 
Fi-khi-hien, 

Slept at the city of Shin-] 

litt-bien, 

1 Slept at the village of 

Tottn-khd, 

1 Embarked in boats and 
slept in the middle of a 

, lake 

soth^ Received presents and; 
slept at the city of Wu-\ 
Uheng-f&, which is thei 
principal city of Hup(c\ 
and at which a Tsoi-\ 

<if lives. fT«afchasp,)..j 
31st,I.anded and slept at thei 
I village of Shyd-kbo ,. . . . | 
ist 'proceeded by land andi 
Septi stopped at the village of. 


(So 


4 > ? ! 
U be 

I 


« Ml 

>!l 

‘S-w 


o « 

d 


*S >' 


6 6 


10 
7i 7, 6 

J .! . 

! I 

lOilO 9 


5 -s: 3i b 

I ' ^ c 

5, 5' 6 6 

s'i 5' 2, I* 


I I ! 


, Ydng-tyeng, -I 

2 nd 'Stimped at the village ofj 
i Kmtng-thue, 


Under what Ju- 
risdiction. 


71 7 


s' 5 15 15 


In Hu-kueng pro- 
vince and Dis- 
trict of Ilii-nan. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


• Ditto. 
3^ Ditto. 

I 

. Ditto. 

I 

Ditto. 


In the province of 
Bn-kueng (ffoa- 
quang) and dis- 
trict of Hupe 
(north part of 
Bou-quang pro- 
vince. called 
Bupi.) 


..Ditto. 
3 Ditto. 
SlDitto. 

Ditto. 


. . Ditto. 
. . iDitto. 

I 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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14th 


15 th 


16th 


17 th 


ISth 


19 th 


Stopped io the city of 
Bo-tan-him, 

Breakfasted at the city of 

Myeng-kueng-hien, . . 

Passed the city of Tsho- 

ka-hien, j 

Received presents and din- 
ed at the city of Shueng- 

taik-fu, (Chun-let) 

Slept in the city of Shyeng- 

tatk-hien^n 

Breakfasted at the city of 

Ne-khy6~hien, 

Slept in the city of Pe 

shydn-^hien^ I 

Changed carriages, &c. at 

the city of Tso-choio, 

(Tchtt?) 

[Slept in the city of Lueng 

yeng-hien 

Received presents at the ci- 
ty of (rcW«?- 

ting?) 

Slept in the village of 

Tshein-tshin-phA 

Changed carriages, &c. at 
the city of THn-lo-hien, 
Were entertained at the 
city of Tsin-chou), (Ting?) 
[Slept at the village of 

Shin-podn-teng 

'Changed carriages, &c. 

' and were entertained at 
the city of Wun-td-hien, 
Dined in the vUlage ofl 

Thuen-yiion-khyauk{Khy- 

auk means six in Bur- 

I 

Slept in the city of Pauk-^ 
tin-fu where a Tsdun-tu 
resides, from whom we 
received presents, (Pao- 
ting,) ... 

j Breakfasted at the city of 
Au-shyd-hien, {Bgan ?)\ 
{Ngan-$ha in the lists of 
other ambassadors.) . . 
Slept in tlie village of 
Pehd, {Pe-khu in other 

lists,) 

Slept at the city of Tso- 
i chow, 


5 6 


1 2 12 


} s' 3 121 6 

i lUi a 


Under what Ju- 
risdiction, 


in the province 
of Tsit-ll, {Tcheli 
or Pe-tche-U.) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

{ Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Aha called Tsit- 
U. 


1 * ••• 


Under Tslt-U. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


3 K 2 
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Day of the month and 
year. 

Names of places. 

w 

a 

*S 

9 

3 

O 

S 

9 

9 tn 
<n 

^ C 
rzf « 
I 

00 

in 

O 

b. 

o 

00 

.2 

4> 

1 

9 

c 

pm 

o 

oo 

> 

s 

7c 

s 

CC 

Bridges crossed. 

-o 

u 

QQ 

m 

9i' 

y> 

>» 

V 

o 

.9 

Distance in Burmese 
Tainga. 

-9 

CU 

9. 

O 

« S? 

4-> S 

■5-^ 
o " 

d ^ 
Z 

•3^ 

o 

cC 

V 

a 

** 

a 

bC 

^ . 
o ^ 

d*« 

2 

No. of Lakes. 

Under what 

J urisdic. 
tion. 

2.3rd Passed the city of Koun- 











Sept 

kyutsheng, and stopped 












at the citv of Luko- 












khyauk-ken,{Khyauk~ken 












may mean 6 chokeys, 












io Burmese,) 

, . 


2 

2 

12 

6 

I 

4 


Under Tslt- 

24th blept a*’ the villasre of 










li. 





3 

3 


6 





25th Passed the city of Khyu^ 











aii-fso-hien, 

, , 


10 

10 

12 

12 


3 


Ditto. 


Slept at the city of Aft- 















1 

i 






Ditto. 


Breakfasted at the city of 










26thj 

Shi’Shyd'hierit 



7 

7 

10 

6 

. . 

3 


Ditto. 


Slept near the line of wall 












of Hupe'kkd fort, (the 












fort of Coupe-keou,), . .. 

3 


3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

, , 


Boundary of 

27tb 

Slept in the village of 










Tarlary. 


Tshdn-shit 

8 


11 

11 

9 

9 

1 


, , 


28th 

Ditto at the city of Ldn~ 












phin-hiiTit 

8 


12 

J2 

7 

7 

1 

4 

, , 


29th Arrived at the city of YS- 












ho. (Zhehol or Gehol,), . 

5 


1 

1 

4 

4 

s 

6 



7th Left the city of Ye-hOj,... 



. 

.. 

.. 


, , 


, , 


Oct. 












12th Arrived at the great city 












of Pe-kyin {Pekin), .... 



•• 





36 






35 

493 

493 944 

1062 

I09i 1 

_i 



No. of Stages travelled, 150 

No. ofTaiogs, 1062 

No. of Cities passed, 82 

No. of Chokeys, 944 

No. of large rivers, 35 

No. of small rivers, 493 

No. of Bridges, 493 

No. of nights stopped on tbe road, 199 


Names of the Ambassadors, 

NE-MT0>SHUE<PAUNG, XBiHAGTd-GAONG, WstOTHARA. 


On the 7th September, 1790, tbe Ts6:buah of Ba~m6 reported to 
MENG-DARA;GTiH, king of Ava, that several officers of high rank and 
a Chinese embassy had arrived at M6:wun, with some valuable pre- 
sents and three Chinese princesses for his majesty. The king ordered 
the Ts6;buah to proceed immediately and escort the embassy to £a- 
md. and on its arrival there, a special deputation, consisting of a 
"Wdn-gyih and Wun-dauk, with several ladies of rank, was sent with 
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suitable boats from the capital, to go and bring down the ladies and 
ambassadors, who, on the I5th October, reached some buildings con- 
structed for their accomodation, outside of the city of Amarapdra. 
Three days after, the Chinese ladies were taken into the palace and 
received by the king, and placed in some apartments specially con- 
structed for them ; and on the 20th October, the Chinese envoys 
received a grand public audience, at which they delivered the presents 
sent by the emperor, and were asked by the king the customary two 
or three questions. At this audience the king placed the Chinese 
ladies near himself within the elevated stage which forms the throne. 
The three Chinese ladies, who appear to have been sisters, and are 
called in the Burmese history Td-ku-ngyen, E-ku-ngyen, and Thdn-ku- 
ngyen, received honorary titles, and the province of Taung-batn was 
confered on them in jaghire. The envoys left Amarapura again for 
China on the Ist November, 1790. 

These Chinese ladies are called princesses, and a letter, of which I 
possess a copy, was written for them in the Burmese language ad- 
dressed to the emperor of China, styling him their grandfather, and 
expressing great an.xiety that he should become a true Buddhist. But 
they were natives of Malong, a town in Yunan province, .and their feet 
were in a natural state. There is no doubt that they were women 
of low rank, and that the whole was an imposition practised upon the 
king of Ava's amorous propensities by the Chinese viceroy of Yunan. 
This was not the only occasion on which that king was imposed upon, 
for women were also presented to him as daughters of a king of 
Ceylon and a king of Benares. 

In the year 1792, Meng dara:gt!h prepared some valuable pre- 
sents for the emperor of China and the Tsoun-tu of Yunan, and confer- 
ring an honorary title on each : on the former that of Th'tri tari pawara 
mahd ndga thu-dhamma rdjd~d{-rdja*, despatched an embassy to China 
with the presents, and the plates of gold set with rubies on which the 
titles were engraved. The embassy, consisting of Ne-myo-men-tba- 
NdRA-THA, the Ts6:buah of Ba-m6 ; Nk-my6-nanda-gt6-tho>, the 
Ken-wun or snperintendant of chokeys ; NK-Mr6-NANijA-aY&-DRN, 
the Pada-wun, royal store keeper or otiScer of the king’s treasury ; Tai- 
ha-gyS-zl-a, the Than-d6-yan and Yaza-nanda, the Tarl-na-khan, left 
Amarapura for China on the 23rd of October, 1792. This is the 

• Tlie naeaniDg of these Pdli words is thus given by the Burmese: — “ Tbs 
illustrious and excellent among the three orders of beings, of the great dragon 
or snake-god race, the king of kings, who practises good works.’ ’ 
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embassy, a short account of whose route from Pekin was given by the 
principal envoy, the Ts6:buah of Ba-m6, to Dr. (Buchanan) Ha- 
UiLTON, when he accompanied Captain Stmes to this country, and was 
published by that gentleman in a paper in No. 5 of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal*. 

On the 20th August, 1795, a Chinese embassy is again reported in 
the Burmese Chronicles to have arrived at Amarapura with valuable 
presents, &c. from the emperor of China. Captain Stmes saw this 
embassy at Amarapura, and he considered it as a provincial deputation 
only ; — but I conceive that none of the members of the Chinese em- 
bassies which visit Ava ever come from Pekin. The letter on gold 
and some of the presents appear to be sent down to the Viceroy of 
Yunan, and he forwards them by some officers serving under him ; 
and these do not, even on their return, proceed beyond Yunan. The 
Burmese envoys, when they accompany the Chinese, are made to 
believe that the emperor has conferred some additional rank and 
employment on the latter, requiring their presence in Yunan, and 
preventing their accompanying the Burmese mission to Pekin. 

On the 22nd March, 1796, another embassy arrived at Amarapura 
from China with presents and a letter from the emperor, and as I 
possess a copy of this letter, and as its contents are curious, I annex a 
translation of it. 

“ As darkness disappears through the rays of perfumed light, and as light is 
received when the white rays of day -break appear after the third quarter of the 
night; so, when reflecting on the affairs of the kingdom and of sentient beings, a 
good idea occurred (to me). In the beginning of the world the early emperors of 
China, when they attained an advanced age, abandoned the throne to their sons 
and retired to the wilderness. In the same manner (I) now propose to abdicate 
in favor of (mj) son. Among (my) ancestors the name of the son who was con- 
sidered most worthy to succeed his father as king, was written and placed on the 

• This Tsdrbu&h of ha-mo brought, on this or on some snbseqnent occasion, 
a large Chinese chop or seal from the emperor of China, purporting to confer on 
the king of Ava the same power and authority as the emperor himself possessed, 
over every part of the Chinese empire. This seal is still at Ava, and is said to 
be of pure gold, weighing .1 viss or lOIbs. and of the form of a camel, with some 
Chinese characters at the bottom. At the time it was brought to Ava a question 
arose as to the propriety of retaining such a gift, as its acceptance might after- 
wards be construed into an admis-inn, that the king of Ava derived his power from 
the emperor of China, or that the latter confirmed the former’s title to the throne 
of Ava. The value of the gold, however, of which the seal was made, is said to 
have decided the Burmese court in favor of keeping it. I can fincl no notice of 
this remarkable circumstance in the history of the late king’s reign, but the 
details 1 have now given were communicated to me by good authority. 
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canopy (over the throne). When Yob'n-tsi'n (Yong-tching), my father, died, 
the officers, agreeably to the document which he had written and left, raised me 
to the throne. My grandfather Kan-shi (Cang-hi) reigned sixty-one years, 
and my father You'n-tsi'n thirteen years. The TAagyd and all the other Nati 
having, day and night assisted me, 1 have reigned sixty-one years, and am now 
eighty-six years of age ; and although my sight and hearing are good, and my 
physical strength is as complete as ever, 1 am become an old man. After search- 
ing for a proper successor for a period of sixteen years agreeably to the custom 
of the early kings, I found ray eldest son Lu-ye', and intended him to be king, 
but in consequence of his death, my second son, Shi-wu'-ye', will assuriie the 
sovereignty with the title of Kya’-tin-weng, on the Ist day of Tabatmg in the 
sixty-first year of (my) reign, and at a propitious moment calculated by the 
astrologers. Shi-wu'-ye' is not an ordinary son ; he is a man qualified to 
conduct all the affairs of the kingdom. (Our) two countries have established a 
true friendship, to continue to our son’s son, and are united like two pieces of 
gold into one. Consider Shi-wo'-ye' as (your) own younger brother, and as 
(your) own son, and assist and look (after him).” 

MENG-DARAtGYiH Sent a Suitable reply to the above letter. 

I cannot find in the Burmese Chronicles any further notice of Chi- 
nese embassies in the reign of the late king, although one or two 
more must have passed between 1796 and the date of his death in 
1819. During the reign of the present king of Ava two missions, one 
in 1823, and the other in 1833, have been sent to Pekin via Ba-m6 
and Yunan. I have procured copies of the routes and of most of the 
reports submitted to the king by each. Both missions proceeded in 
company with a Chinese embassy when it returned to Yunan from 
Ava, and it will be seen that the route of both, with a very slight 
deviation, was the same, — in as straight a line as possible from 
Yunan province to Pekin. 

The chief of the Burmese mission in 1823 was, on its return, ap- 
pointed governor of Ba-mu, which office he still holds. Two or three 
years ago, at my request, the ministers of Ava kindly made the sub- 
ordinate Burmese envoys draw up an abstract of the report they had^ 
sent in, and I now give a translation of it, preceded by the letters 
from the emperor of China and king of Ara. The original report, of 
which I have since procured a copy, is too voluminous for me to 
attempt to give a translation of it here, and, besides, it does not 
possess any thing of interest to European readers beyond what this 
abstract contains. 

Letter from the Emperor of China to the king of Ava in the year 1822. 

Translation made in the Lhuot-to of the royal letter which was brought by 
the emperor of China's ambassadors, Y AN-TA'-td-YE' and Yexc-tshesg-ye', 
and a copy of which was taken iu a (Burmese black) book in the presence of a 
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party of officers assembled in the conference held on the 10th April 1823, by 
the interpreters L6-SHOE, LA-tsheng, Nga-shoe-zen, and Nga-shdb- 
MAONG, superintended by the Chinese clerk. 

“ Elder brother Thadk Kcon, (Taoo Kgang,) king of l/'dl, who, assisted by 
the Tha-gyd chief, rules over the great kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella- 
wearing chiefs to the eastward, affectionately addresses younger brother, the 
Sun-descended king, lord of the golden palace, lord of the Tshaddan, king of 
elephants, master of many white elephants, and possessor of mines of gold, 
silver, rubies, noble serpentine and amber, who rules over the great kingdoms 
and a multitude of chiefs wearing umbrellas, and dwelling in palaces to tho 
westward. 

“ The royal ancestors of elder and younger brother, assisted by the Tha-gy& 
Nat, have uninterruptedly interchanged letters, and it is now two yeajs since elder 
brother succeeded to the throne on the departure to the Nat country of (bis) 
father. Once in the time of (our) royal ancestors in the year 1111 (A. D. 1749); 
once in the time of (my) grandfather Khveng-lou'n in the year 1140 (A. D. 
1787) ; and once, in the time of (my) father Kya'-ishi'n in the sixteenth year 
of (his) reign, and in the time of younger brother’s grandfather Aeaung Meng- 
daka':gyi'h, ambassadors were mutually deputed; and the gold and silver road 
having been established and the two countries joined in a manner into one, the 
poor people and (our) slaves have continued to trade together. It is now twelve 
years since any presents have been exchanged between younger and elder bro- 
ther’s countries. Tshi'n-ta'-yeng, theTsohn-td of Maing.-ttii, was directed to 
transmit presents again in charge of Yeso-tshen.5-ye', but the TsoOn-td hav- 
ing reported that the presents were not received, because they were unaccompa- 
nied by a royal letter, Yan-ta'-eA-ye' has also been commissioned to coniey 
the presents ; and by the newly appointed Tsohn-td, Myi'n-ta'-yeno, and 
Shaya-we of the imperial guard, are sent a royal letter, two fur jackets lined 
with yellow silk, 1 small YenthaiH box, and 2 boxes containing glass tea-cups 
with covers and saucers, for the purpose of being forwarded to younger brother, 
together with the presents formerly sent, and a male and female U* with saddles 
complete. Let these ambassadors return without delay, and on their return, it 
will be as if the countenance of younger brother, the Sun-descended king and 
lord of the golden palace, has been seen.” 

Direction of the tetter. 

On the Ist December, 1922, in the second year ofT.HAUK Kpon’s reign, 
elder brother, T,hack Koon, king of U'di, has to represent to younger brother 
the Sun-descended king. 

King of Ava’s reply to the above letter. 

17th June, 1823. The royal letter on gold leaf to be delivered to the king of 
Gan-dct-la-yltf by Tsare.dA-gyi'h (principal clerk or secretary) Ne-mto- 
MMNiTHA, and others, who are appointed envoys to accompany the Chinese 
ambassadors. 

y 

• This i» a large description of mule, which the Burmese assert is prolific. 

t This is the classical term for China. Taroup country is the common name. 
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“ The founder of the great golden city of YatanAph a, Ava, lord of the Taaddan*, 
king of elephants, master of many white elephants, possessor of mines of golc|, 
silver, rubies, amber and noble serpentine, the bearer of the title TtAri-pa-wara 
tkA-dhamma mah& rajd-di^rdjAf the sun-descended king, and great king of 
righteousness, who rules over the kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella-wearing 
chiefs to the westward, addresses T,hauk Kcon, king of U'di, who rules over 
the great kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the eastward. 

“ It is now thirty-five years since MENG-nAEA':GYi'H, the grandfather of 
(your) royal friend, and founder of the great golden city of AmarapAra, and 
Khteng-loun, the grandfather of T,hadk Kcon, king of IJ'dl, having formed a 
sincere and affectionate friendship, the inhabitants of the two countries have been 
in the enjoyment of a happy and cordial intercourse and trade. In the 4th year of 
(your) royal friend’s reign, and in the 2nd year of T,hack Kcon, king of TJ'dVt 
reign, on the 6th of April 1823, Yan-ta'-l6-yb Ykng-tshkno-ye', Tsfi-tfi- 
TSOO'N, Tou'n-l6-teou'n and La-tsheng-ye' arrived with a royal letter and 
various presents, consisting of two fur jackets lined with yellow silk, 1 small 
Yen-thaia box, 1 box containing glass tea-cups with covers and saucers, 8 
rolls of velvet, 39 rolls of satin, 30 pieces of figured silk, 8 rolls of gold net- 
work, 190 glass tea-cups, 20 carpets, 15 paper boxes, 20 purses, 10 fans in 
cases, 100 fans, 1 fur jacket lined with plum-colored silk, a male and female 
IS, 2 Chinese horses, 1 large stone hill (imitation of a hill) with flowering shrubs 
planted on it, 4 small atone hills with flowering shrubs planted on them, 1 
ihauk-zS tree beaiing fruit, and 1 me-tsA tree bearing fruit (dwarf fruit-trees), 
A public audience was granted to these ambassadors on the new year’s kadi, (beg- 
pardon levee-day.) 

“ (Your) royal friend has appointed in return, Ne-my6-men:tha, who is 
employed within the palace, Nara-ze-ya N6ra-tha', Thi'-ha-tsi'-tho' 
N6ra-tba'',Sbob-dacng-thu'-yan KOra-tha, Shce-dacng-tbc'-ra NOra- 
tba'-oy6-den, and Ya'za N0ra-tha'-gy6-oaong, to proceed as (his) ambas- 
sadors with the following presents : — 

“ Three white marble images of the lord Gac-oa-m a, supreme over the three 
races of beings, byamhda, naU and men, whom (your) royal friend unceasingly 
adores in order to obtain meg and phi (qualities possessed by inspired disciples 
of Gacdama), and Neibban (the Buddhist heaven), and whose images are sent 
from a desire that he should be worshipped ; 2 ivory mats for T,hack Kcon, king 
of U' dV» own use ; 2 ivory boxes ; 2 ivory cushions ; 2 pieces of yellow broagd- 
cloth } 1 of green and I of scarlet ; 10 pieces of BUat chintz, 10 pieces of the 
same with white borders ; 10 carpets from the ship country, (country beyond 
sea ;) 4 lacquered-ware boxes, each capable of holding half a basket, 50 lacquer- 
ed-ware boxes, each capable of holding an eighth of a basket ; 3 visa of white 
sandal-wood, and 3 of red ; 100 bundles of gold leaf and 100 of silver leaf; 2 

• According to the Burmese there were at one time in this world ten different 
kinds of elephants, each rising above the other in strength, in a decimal ratio. The 
lowest in the scale was the present common elephant, and the highest, which was 
named Tsaddan and the king of elephants, was the present white elephant. 

•f The meaning of this Pdli title is thus rendered by tbe Bnrmese ; “ The illustri- 
ous and excellent, and, through good works, the great king of kings . ’ ’ 

3 i. 
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mby rings ; 2 sapphire rings ; 60 tiss weight of noble serpentine ; 2 elephants’ 
' teeth weighing 42 viss and 82 ticala ; 46 uncnt rubies, 1 visa weight of Mabyt 
stone ; 15 peacocks’ tail, with 3 male elephants and 2 female. Let these envoys 
return without delay.” 

The king of Ava’s letter, besides not acknowledging the fraternity 
claimed by the emperor of China, and styling him simply “ royal 
friend,” has not the respectfal particle “ bd" which is given in the 
translation of the first part of the emperor’s letter. 

“ Information obtained from Tni-BA-Tsi-THC' Noba-tha' and Ya'za 
N6ra-tha'-gy6-oaung. who accompanied the Tsa-re-gyih Ne-myo-men:- 
THA, when he was deputed as envoy to the Chinese city in the kingdom 
of Gan-ddJa^yxt, on examining them regarding the affairs and customs of 
Chinn, and the distances of the different halting places on the road. 

“In the year 1185, (A. D. 1823,) on the arrival of YAif-TA'-l-o-TB' and 
Yeno-tsheno-ye' with more than thirty other Chinese, and with a royal 
letter and various cloths and presents from the emperor of China, who 
desired to cultivate the same kind of friendship as had existed in the tim* 
of his grandfather and father, the king appointed the Tsa-re-gylh 
NE-MYd.MEN:THA and us as his envoys, to proceed and convey to the 
residence of the emperor of China a royal letter on gold, and various 
presents in return. We left the great and golden city of Ta.ta-nd-pd.ra 
{Am) on the 18th June, 1823, and in twenty-nine days arrived at the 
city of Ba-md, on the 17th July. On the road between Ava and Ba-mb, 
there are many large cities and villages. On our arrival at Ba-mS, the 
principal Chinese envoys, YAN.TA'.l.6.YE'and Yeng-tsheng-ye’, dispatch- 
ed a letter in the Chinese language to Hu '-ta'-io-ye', the governor of 
the city M6:myin, informing him of our arrival at Ba.nio with a letter 
on gold, and other things from the Burmese sun-descended king. The 
governor of Ba-nio, also, sent orders by letters to the cliiufs of the wild Ka. 
khyens* residing on the hills and in the wood between the two countries 
of Ava and China. We stopped at Ba.m6 twenty-nine days, until the 14th 
of August. We left Ba-mb on the 15th August, escorted by the Na-k,hdn 
(Nga-sh4n), the city writer Noa-bob, with two hundred followers, and by 
four hundred Ka-khyens and their chiefs, making altogether six hundred 
men. In six stages we reached the village and fortified chokey of Luay~ 
laing. On the road between Ba-mb and Luay-laing-ken there are many 
cities and villagest. At Luay-lailig-Jcen we found the men sent by the 
governor of Md:myin to receive us, and therefore sent back to their homes 
the' people from Ba-mb, and the Ka-khyens and their chiefs, who had 
come as our escort. We left LuayJaing-ken with the men and the horses 
that had been sent from Mb:myin to receive us, and after travelling a 
• Wild mountainous race on the frontiers of China. 

+ This sentence must have been interpolated by the Burmese ministers, for the 
eonnfary between Ba-mb and this chokey consists of hills and forests inhabited only 
by the wild Ka-khyens. 
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distance of ten taings reached the city of M6:wun. In the villages lying 
between Luay-laing.ken and M6:win, there are many pagodas and sa~yats*. 
In the monasteries to the eastward of the brick-house, in which the Tsd:- 
buah of M6:wan resides, there are many ¥ahans.f, who have Then- 
ganuX, and other articles of use like the Burmese Ya-hans ; who adore the 
three objects§ of worship ; observe the five commandments||, and distin. 
guish the ten greater and the ten lesser sinsV. We stopped at Mo: win 
two days, and on leaving it reached the city of M6:mgin in five stages. 
A taing before reaching that city we met its governor, who was coming to 
receive us, seated in a sedan chair, and having red umbrellas, aud men 
bearing muskets, swords, lances, and bows and arrows arranged on his right 
and left. We entered the city of Mo:mym with the governor, and were 
accommodated in a brick-built house with a conference shed, on a space of 
ground of 30 tas or 210 cubits in extent. We remained in this city eleven 
days, occupied in preparing boxes, in which to pack up the royal presents. 
The governor furnished the ambassadors with sedan chairs, and our fol- 
lowers with horses, and just as we were about to take our departure, an 
order from the emperor of Chimi was received, which was transmitted by 
the Tsoun-tu of Yu.nan, and stated, that in consequence of the success, 
ful services of the principal Chinese envoys who had come to Am, Tso- 
io-tsou'n and Tou.v-lo-tsou'n were appointed to a command of 3,000 
soldiers eacli at M6;mgm, where they were to remain, and Yan-ta'.lo.ye' 
was appointed to a similar command at 3Iaing:ishi, where he was to 

* Buildings erected for public accommodation, 

t Buddhist priests. 

J Priest’s yellow cloak or garment. 

§ Buddhist triad, Bvddh, his precepts, and his disciples. 

II Not to kill, steal, commit adultery, use intoxicating substances, or utter 
falsehoods. 

^ The ten greater sins are called lein, appearance or characteristic, because the 
commission of them by a priest involves the forfeiture of his dress and condition. 
They are, — 1 st. Taking the life of another. 2nd. Taking the property of another 
without his permission. 3rd. Having sexual intercourse. 4th. Uttering falsehood 
with the intention of injuring another. Sth. Using intoxicating substances. Sth. 
Speaking in depreciation of Bcoou. 7tb. Speaking in depreciation of his precepts. 
Sth. Speaking in depreciation of his disciples, sth. Entertaining heretical doctrines. 
10th. Having carnal connexion with female Ya-hans. 

The ten lesser sins are called dun, penalty or punishment, because the comraission 
of them subjects the priest to certain penalties, such as having to bring a certain 
number of baskets of sand or pots of water to the monastery. They are,— tst. 
Eating food after the sun has passed the meridian. 2nd. Hearing or seeing nrikie, 
singing or dancing. 3rd. Ornamenting the person and using perfumes. 4th. Sitting 
on a higher or more honorable place than your religious teacher. Sth. Touching with 
pleasure gold aud silver. 6th, Striving from covetousness to prevent other priests 
receiving charitable donations. Jth. Striving to render other priests discontented 
so as to prevent their remaining in the monastery. Sth. Striving to prevent other 
priests actiuiring wisdom and virtue. 9th. Reviling and censuring other priests- 
lOth. Backbiting and exciting schisms and separation among priests. 

3 t2 
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remain. With Wu'n-ta'-lo-ye', whom the gorernor Hu'-TA’-to-YB' 
■appointed to take charge of us, and the Chinese interpreters Yma- 
tshejto-yb', LA.fsaEYe-YB', and Ya-tsheno-ye’ we left M6:myxn, and 
in four stages reached the river called by the Chinese Loiin-kyan and by 
the Burmese MS-khaung. To cross this river there are two iron chains, 
each consisting of three chains twisted together and measuring about ten 
fingers in diameter and ZtS cubits long with hooks at the ends. These 
being drawn over the stream, which is 140 cubits broad, and fixed to two 
posts on each bank, a plank flooring is laid upon them, at the sides of 
which flooring posts are let in, and the whole is covered by a roof. This 
bridge is called an iron bridge and is 7 cubits bread. Thence in seven- 
teen stages we reached the city of MaingUsKi, Here on a piece of 
ground 175 cubits in extent, paved with bricks, a religious edifice is erect- 
ed, in which is placed a gilded wooden image of Gaudama sitting cross- 
legged on his throne. We were lodged in some brick-built houses to tbe- 
south and north of this religious edifice. The Tsoun-tu lives in a brick 
house of 70 cubits in extent. We remained here twenty days, and left it on 
the 21st October, 1823, the Tsoun-tu of Maing:tsht having given to us, the 
five ambassadors, sedan chairs with glasses at the sides, and horses to our 
followers, with bearers and attendants for the whole of our party. In 
twenty-four stages we reached the city of Tsein~shufm-flt where we stop- 
ped a day to prepare the boat in which we were to embark. There were 
ten boats for the Chinese and ten boats for us ; and having obtained the 
requisite number of boatmen and porters, we moved down the stream, and 
in fifteen days reached the city of Tshan.taik./ii, where there are many 
ships (junks) and boats. Between Tshan-tnik-fi, and Tsein-shuonfu 
there are many large towns and villages. We stopped a day at Tnhan- 
taik.fu, and then proceeded by land in thirty-seven stages to the Tseng- 
tein.fa. This city is one taing square, and in the middle of it there are 
four pagodas 40 or 50 cubits high, built in shape like the base of a Phoiin- 
gyih’s or Buddhist priest’s flag staflF, and a large kgaung or monastery with 
five roofs of green and red color, and with a winding staircase. In the 
centre of this monastery there is a gilded image of a nat 25 cubits high, 
standing upright and having lotas leaves on its head, and within a hole 
made between the eye-brows of this nat, we saw .an image of Gau-da-ma 
sitting cross-legged and about eight fingers breadth in height. Between 
Tshan-taik-fu and Tseng-tein-fa there are many large towns and villages. 
After leaving Tseng-tein-fu we arrived in ten stages, on the 22nd January, 
182*, at the city of Pekgln ( Pekin J the residence of the king of China. 
We left Ba.ini} on the 15th August, 1823, and arrived at the Chinese 
capital on the 22rKl January, 1824, being one hundred and sixty-one days, 
or five (Burmese) months and twelve days. 

“ On arriving at Pekin we were lodged at the brick-house, where it is 
customary for all ambassadors to be accommodated, about 2,10(1 cubits 
distant from the walls of the inner town, to the north-west of the palace 
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within the large town. We think the walls of the outer* town are 
about 20 cubits high and 14 thick, and those of the inner town 18 cubits 
high and 10| thick — and the former are complete in parapets and plat- 
forms. The walls of the large outer town are entirely of brick, and the 
top of the walls of the inner town is covered with sheets of cop()er, on 
which there is a coat of yellow paint. On the southern side of the large 
town there is a large hog’s headf of brick work, extending from the south, 
east angle to the north-east, and we entered by the Khdn.shgi~mhein gate- 
way of this hog's head, and by the centre gateway of the great town called 
Tsheng.mhein. We first went to the house of the Wrin-gyjh L1-pu'-ta'- 
YEN6, situated within the large town, and were requested by him to 
deliver the royal letter ; and on our doing so, he bowed his head down 
respectfully and came forward to receive it. There is no Lhuot or Youn 
(minister’s council house or court house, in which it is customary for 
ambassadors in Aoa to deliver their letters). We were lodged in a brick- 
house with a conference shed within the large town, and to the north- 
west of the palace enclosure walls. 

“ The outer large town may be about 14,000 cubits from north to south, 
and about 6,300 cubits from east to west. The inner town may be about 
4,200 cubits from north to south, and about 3,500 cubits from east to 
west. There are twenty gates, and their names are — to the southward, 
in the hog’s head, there is the Toun-byan-mhein gateway ; then, going to 
the westward, the Shya-iiQ-mhein, Shya-kd-mhein, Youn:-tshein-mhein, 
Nan-shyin-mhein, Khan-shyi.mhein,and lastlyto the south-west, the Shyin- 
byan-mhein, altogether seven gateways. On the eastern face of the great 
city, there are to the eastward, the Toun-tsbein-mhein gateway, and to 
its southward the Tshi-wd-mhein. On the southern face to the south-east, 
the Tshfl-wein-mhein ; then, in the centre the Tsheng-mhein, and to the 
south-west, Shyun-tsi-mhein. On the western face, to the south-west, the 
Phyeng-tso-mhein, and to the northward of it the Shyeng-t-si-mbein. On 
the northern face, to the west, the To-shyan-mhein, and the east, An- 
t,hein-mhein, making sixteen gateways altogetlTer in the large town. In 
the inner town there is to the eastward To-wha-mheiu, to the southward 
T,ha.t«eng-mhein, to the westward Shyin-wa-mhein, and to the north, 
ward Hd-mhein gate, making four gateways in the inner town, and 
twenty altogether in the two towns. 

“ The second and inner wall around the residence of the emperor of 
China is surrounded by a moat with water and has towers and fortifications. 
Its extent from north to south is 1,400 cubits, and from east to west 
about 2,300 cubits, and it is 20 cubits high and 14 thick. The front of 

* Thi« appears to be "the Tartar city,” aod by the " iaaer town" I conceive 
the external enriosare of the palace is meaut. 

f This is tbe usual term for the bastion of a fort, but here it appears to be ap- 
plied to the whole of that portion of Pekm called *' the Chinese city,” 
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the palace faces to the southn’ard. lo regard to the construction of the 
palace, on a terrace of bricks S cubits high, 210 cubits long, and 140 
broad, covered with plaster, posts are let in, surrounded by stones at 
bottom, and on them transverse beams and rafters are placed, and a 
double roof without a spire, covered with yellow Chinese tiles. The 
sides of the palace are of plank painted with blue and red color. The 
planks are not of teak-wood but of fir. The centre gateway on the south, 
ern sides of the palace enclosure wall is arched, and is that used by the 
emperor of China, and on each side of this gateway there are two smrJier 
entrances used by the ministers and officers. The centre gateway on the 
northern face also is arched, and has smaller entrances on each side. The 
western and eastern faces have the same kind of gateway and entrances. 

“ Whilnt. residing in the brick-house the five principal men of the Bur- 
mese Mission were daily supplied at night and in the morning with rice, 
salt, fish, ngd-pi, chillies, onions, greens, pork and fowls under the direc- 
tion of the Chinese officer Pan-tshaino and his servants, Teng-tsani, 
who watched us day and night. The thirty-two inferior people (of the 
mission) also were daily supplied with rice and curries ready dressed. 

“ At 3 o’clock of the morning of the day of our arrival, five carriages 
with 16 hoises were sent to us, and we were summoned by the Li-pd.ta- 
yeng Wdng-gyih to attend on the emperor, who was coming out to see 
the amusement on the ice. We proceeded accordingly, and joined Li-po. 
to-yeng on the outside of the gateway, on the northern face of the palace 
enclosure wall. We got out of our carriage and waited with the Wun- 
gyih outside of the gateway for the appearance of the emperor. About 
twenty-two minutes after we arrived, tbe sound of large gongs, bells and 
trumpets announced the approach of the emperor, and shortly after he 
made his appearance. Outside of the gatew.iy there were two rows of 
twenty men in each, waiting with large fans in their hands, and when the 
emperor came out of the gate, these men stooped down and formed an 
arch with their fans, but when the emperor had passed through this arch, 
they did not follow him, BUt remained where they were.— With respect to 
the ceremonial on this occasion of the emperor’s appearing abroad— in 
front of his party there were four umbrellas of red, blue, green and black 
colours, two on each side, on the right and left of the road ; behind them 
there were two rows of horsemen, twenty in each, armed with swords— 
behind them, came two rows, six men in each, of officers of rank, who had 
obtained two or three peacock’s feathers, armed with swords and dressed 
in the fashion of the country. Behind them came two rows more, six in 
each, of officers of rank, who had obtained two or three peacock’s feathers, 
armed with bows and arrows. Seven cubits in front of the emperor and in 
the middle of the road, a yellow umbreUa was carried, and the emperor 
followed, seated in a yellow sedan chair borne by eight men. Behind him 
there were officers of rank armed with swords and bows and arrows, and 
arranged in the same manner as those who preceded him. After the 
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emperor's party, his relative.s, some in sedan chairs, some on horseback, 
and some in carriages followed ; — and after them came the ministers and 
officers, and a party of men in charge of the ladies of the palace (eunuchs). 
On arriving at a lake situated more than 1050 cubits to the north-west of 
the palace enclosure wall, on which the ice amusement was to take place, 
and near which there was a garden with a small rocky hill, the emperor's 
sedan chair was set down at the side of the garden. In the lake measur- 
ing about TOO cubits in extent, the top of the water consisted of hard 
solid ice upwards of three cubits thick, and on this ice a target with a pole 
IS cubits high was fixed. A hundred soldiers armed with bows and 
arrows, and having plates of iron fixed with nails on their shoes, stood 
with their feet close together and shot with arrows at the target. Some 
hit the target and some not ; but after discharging their arrows, they 
moved forward, not as in walking, but with both feet close together, 
suddenly to a distance of 1 40 or 210 cubits, and turned round and went 
away. The emperor did not get out of his sedan chair, but had it placed 
on the lake upon the ice, whence he looked on at the amusement. We 
stood about 42 cubits distant from the emperor with the Toi-tshuon 
(Si-chuen .?) Mahomedan ambassadors, but in front of them, having our 
shoes on, and the official cap, dress and ear-rings which his majesty had 
bestowed upon us. The emperor, we saw, was dressed in yellow.coloured 
pantaloons and a fur jacket, and he returned to the palace from the ice 
amusement at 7 o’clock, in the same order as before, and we also returned 
to the ambassadors’ house. 

“ On the 26th January we sent the royal presents under charge of Ya'za. 
NoBA-THA'-eTO-GAtJifo, and on the 3<)th we had an audience of the em- 
peror in the front of the palace, in the ThmhJu)-(eng* apartment. We 
were asked if the Sun-descended king, the queen, royal family and 
ministers were well and happy, and respectfully answered, that through 
the grace of the three objects of worship, they were well and happy. We 
were treated in the palace with sweetmeats and fruit, and then returned 
home. On the 31st of the same month we again went to the palace on 
the occasion of the emperor going out to a temple. On the Ist February 
we were again admitted into the palace, and had an auiiience ; and again 
(mtbe 6th and 7th February ; and again on the 11th, when the emperor 
was going out to the Tsi-kuon-ko garden, situated about 700 cubits to the 
west of the palace. A roll of red, blue, and yellow silk was given to each 
of the five principal men of the mission, and we were treated with cakes 
aad sweet and sour fruit. On the 12th February we were again admitted, 
when the emperor was going out to see fire-works of white and yellow 
colours, resembling flowers and flags, let off in the Yne-tm-gengf garden to 
the north-west of the palace. On the 12th a ^rriage with to horses was 

* Dd Hacds's Tai-Ao-fteH, or haU of the Grand Cnion. 
t Sir G. Staoston’s gardens and pleasure grounds of “ Yuen- min- yucn." 
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sent, and ve were invited by LLpxj'-tm^ybno to accompany the emperor, 
when he was going out, and we went accordingly. We were accommo- 
dated in a brick-house about 3500 cubits distant from the palace in the 
yuk-mi-yeng gurden. On the night of the 14th February we attended 
the emperor in the Yue.mi.yeng garden, and saw the fire-woihs, and were 
treated with sweetmeats and eatables and drinkables. On the 15th 
February we went again, and were again treated with refreshments, and 
on the night of the same day we went ^ain, when fire.works were let off. 
On the 19th February Li'-po'-ta-veng having sent word to us to request 
leave to return, when we went before the emperor we submitted our 
request. The emperor ordered, that suitable royal presents and gifts for 
the ambassadors should be prepared and delivered, and the envoys allowed 
to return ; and on the 20th we returned to our former residence within 
the large city. The emperor of China proceeded from his palace in Pekin 
to his palace in the citj'of YeM{Zheho{) in Tartary on the 24th February. 
On the 25th we went by desire of Li'-pu'-ta'-yeng to receive and take 
away the royal presents, and on entering the palace the royal presents 
and cloths were packed in boxes and delivered to us, under the direction 
of Li'-pu'-ta'yeng, and we received and took them away. Ten roll of 
fine silk were given to each of us five principal men of the mission, and to 
the subordinate persons five pieces of silk and five pieces of blue cotton 
cloth. On the 27th February we went to Li'-po'-ta'-teno’s house to 
take leave. Li’-pu'.ta -yeng having fiirnished us with five carriages and 
men, we took our departure on the 29th February, 1824. 

“ Whenever the emperor came out of the palace or went to the Yue-mi. 
yeng garden he was attended by two rows, two in each, of persons who 
had obtained two or three peacock's feathers, or who wore red on the tops 
of their caps. They used fur cushions or car|iets spread on the floor. 

“For the use of the emperor in the hot season, the ice on the lake to the 
north-west of his palace enclosure is broken open, as we saw, with hatchet 
and axes, &e., and pieces about three or four cubits thick and two or 
three ]oi%, have a hole made at one end as is done by us to logs of timber 
and are conveyed by ropes and put into the moat surrounding the palace 
enclosure. "I'his ice melts and becomes water in consequence of the heat 
in the increasing moon of TaJxtung, (March.) 

“ The emperor appoints seven different Tsoun-tus. The westward two, 
to the southward three, and to the eastward two. There is no Tsoun-t3 
appointed to the northward, where the kingdom joins to Tartary. There 
are thirteen officers who exercise authority under one of the vrestem 
Tsoun-tus, The names of those who receive orders from the Titfl, who 
commands the soldiers under the TuoSn-tu, are Ti-taik, Kheng-taik, Shyiru 
tmk, Ta&k-laik, TshinJkgan, YO-kgge, Tu-Ueng, ShyO-pe, Teheng-teaSn, 
PS-ttoSn, Wu-teoan, and Lo.tmiln, making altogether thirteen military 
officers. There are ten civil officers under the Tsoun-tu, and their names 
are Pho'-taik who exercises authority over the revenue officers, sitting 
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on the left hand of the Tsoun.tQ and on an equality with him ; and under 
pHu'.TAiK and receiving orders from him, are, Phu'-khceno, Tso-kbuenq, 
Yenq-tsb, Yeng-tauns, Pan-tshaino, Ta'-kauk-koo'n ; Shtauk-kack- 
kou'n, Tu'to, and Teno-tsani, making ten great and small civil officers*. 
The Tsoun-tu has authority over and issues orders equally to both classes 
of officers. In the same manner as we have above described, the other 
six Tsoun-tus exercise authority over the military and revenue officers. 
With each Tsoiin.tu under the Ti-td there are seven military officers, and 
under each military officer there are 3,000 musqueteers, making 21,000 
under the seven officers. Under the seven Tsoun-tus, there are seven 
Ti-tus, 49 military officers and 147,000 soldiers. When the soldiers are 
to receive their monthly paj, orders are given to the Phii-taik, who brings 
the money to the Tsoun-tu, and he delivers it to the chief of the soldiers, 
to the Ti-tu, who distributes it amongst the soldiers, at the rate of three 
ticals of Chinese silver a man per month. There are eight officers near the 
person of the emperor, receiving and executing his orders. The Wun-gyili 
(minister) Li-eu'-ta'-yeng,Li'.pu'-ta'.yeng, Koun.pu’-ta'-venq,Hu'-po- 
ta'-yeng, Pyeno-po'-ta'-yeng, Shyeng-pu'-ta'-yeng, Kue-pu'-ta'-yeno, 
and Kyom-hein Ti-io'. Li-pu'-ta-yeno has a general control over the 
affairs ofthe empire. Li-pc'-ta'-yeno has authority over ambassadors and 
persons who have come from a distance. Kocn-pu'-ta'-ye.ng has authority 
over all that relates to learned men and artiticers. Hu'-po'-ta'-yeno has 
authority over the revenue, cultivation of lands, and lists ofthe population 
taken once in three years. Pyeng-pu'-t a'-veng has authority over carriages, 
horses, and boats used for conveyance to different places, and ho grants 
orders with his seal whenever they are required f. Shybno-pu'-ta'-ybng 
exercises authority over thieves, robber.s, and all whose crimes are deserv- 
ing of punishment. Nue-pu'-ta'-ye.no has charge of the palace, and all that 
relates to it. Kyo-mrein Ti.iu' has charge of the different gates of Pekin. 

“On the jackets worn by the military officers, on the breast and back, 
there is the figure of a tiger ; and on the jackets worn by the civil officers, 
on the breast and back, there is the figure of a bird. On the breast and 
back of the jackets worn by t!»e 147,000 Lo-tseng, (Chinese word for mus- 
queteers ?) there is an inscription in the Chinese character. The civil 
and military officers, according to their several talents, receive as a mark 
of distinction, one, two or three peacock's tails. 'I'here are not more 
than three peacock’s tails ; but the mark of distinction above that number, 
is to have the top of the head-dress colored red. The roval fmnily 
wear on the top of their head-dress three rows of ruldes. When a 
Chinese Tsoun-tu travels, there are five men on each side of the road in 
front of him, currying iron chains and howling like dogsi^. The officers 
* The names of these civil uai military officers vary much from those given in 
Appendix 3 and 4 of Sic G. Staunton’s account of Lord Macartney’s embassy. 

■f According to Du Halds this officer has also the care of the troops. 

X See Du Haude’s Chapter oa the Chinese form of Govermaent, 
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under the Tsoun-tu are accompanied by six, four, or two men, according 
to the respective rank of such oflScers. Whenever all these officers, in. 
eluding the Tsoun-t«s, go abroad, a salute of three guns is fired, and at 
every military post, of which there is one at every two miles on the road, 
s salute of three guns is fired, when these officers arrive at those military 
posts. The Tsoun.tff, Ti.tu, Ti-taik, Kheng.taik, Shyin-taik, Tauk- 
taik with the civil officers Phfi.taik, Phu-khueng, Tsd-khueng and Yeng- 
tse, every night at 9 o’clock shut their doors, fire three guns, and 
go to sleep. At dawn in the morning the doors of their houses are open- 
ed, and a salute of three guns is fired. The Tsofin.tfi, Ti-tu, Phu-taik 
and all the other military and civil officers perform the public service on 
monthly wages, paid agreeably to their respective ranks. In order that 
the money of the poor may not be diminished, those who deserve flogging 
are flogged, and those who deserve imprisonment are imprisoned, (mean, 
ing that there are no fines.) 

“ In the empire of China there are no leaf palm, palmyra, mango, jack, 
betelnut, plantain, tamarind, Kme, guava, or custard-apple trees. The 
trees which grow before you reach Pekin, in the neighbourhood of MS:- 
myin, Yu-nan and Kue-chow, are walnuts, chestnuts, pears, firs, wild pal- 
myras, wild plantain trees, pumplemoos and oranges. In the city of 
Pekin there are not any large trees or bamboos, or fire-wood for cooking, 
as there are at Am ; there are fir trees only. Food is cooked with coal, 
and there is a separate hill from which the coal is brought. 

“ Between Ba-mo and the city of Pekin there are 120 stages, and a dis- 
tance of 6,944,000 cubits. We halted in S9 cities and 59 villages, and 
twice in the jungle, making altogether 120 stages. We left Am for China 
on the 18th June, 1823, and returned to Ava on the 14th March, 1825." 


Route of a journey from the city of Ava to the city of Pekin, travelled by 
a Mission deputed hy the King of Ava to the Emperor of China in the 
year 1823. — (Literally translated from the Burmese official docu- 
ment.) 


Date. 

# 

SO 

60 

Names of places. ^ 

Kemarks. 

18 th Jtue, 
1833. 

Left the city of and p»>ceeded; 

to the city of Ama-ra^pa^ra, wherej 

* The estimated distances 

20th 

the mission stopped a day to com-| 
pletetbe equipment of their boatStj 3 
Villages of Men-^guon and Shya-i 

are given in the Burmese 
ttting, equal to 2 miles ^31 
yds. ; in round termSi twe 
miles or one coss. 

2Ist 

^sd 

used. 

26th 

2nh. 

yaung, ; 4 

Villa^^e of yga-bat^ khyaung (river),; 10 
Villages of Yo/m-pen and Ka^pyut^. . 10 
Chokey of Tsdm~bay-na-g6t where 
the mission stopped two days, asj 
there was no wind, and the boat*; 

men were changed, \ 8 

iCltj of Kydn^nhytU, .............J 9 

H 1 10 
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Date. 


aath Jane 

39th. . . . 
30th. ... 

1st July, 

3nd. 

3rd. . . . 


4th. 

5th. 


14th. 

I5th. 

16th. 

17th. 


Names of places. 


Remarks. 


H 


, . . Village of Thi-gyain, opposite to the 

town of Mya-dttung, 

... Village of En, under Mya-daitng, .. 

. .. Village of Ye-bout under city of Ka- 

tha, 

.. Village of Kyauk-thoun, under the 

city of Ytn-gi or Yeng-khe, 

... Village of Nga-lii-doun,. under ditto, 
, .. ot Zhbyu-goxm, under SAue- 

g6 

. . Village of Shue-boun-fhd, under ditto, 
... City of Shue-gd. Here, in conse. 
quence of the stream running with 
unusual violence over the rocks, 
the mission durst not advance, and 

waited nine days, 

, . . Village of Ngttu»g-ben-thd, under 

Ti(n-khan, 

. . . City of Tain-khan, 

, , , Village of Len-ban-gya, opposite to 

Kttung-tttua, 

,,. City of Ba-mo, where the mission 
stopped 28 days, for answers to 
petitions sent to the king at Ava ,. , 


9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

4 

2 


2 


4 

2 

4 


2 The Shan names are Kat- 
mdi and Man-mS, and tha 
Chinese Tain-kai.—B, 


Travelled in 19 days. 


112 


Burmese Taings. 


ISth Augt. 

16th 

17th, ..... 
18th 

19th 


30th. 


3lst. 

34th. 

35th. 


Left Ba-mo, and halted at the vil. 

lage of TH-en or Tsin-eng, 

Ta-di-gyih, (great bridge,) 

On the Ka-khym hill village of Jlflio. 

ingdo&n 

On the Ka-khyen hill village of B6- 
to6n, 


On the Ka-kbyen hill village of 
Uhaing:khd, 

At the Luay-Itting Ken-dat, or forti- 
fied chokey of Auay-fainy, 


Travelled in six days, 

City of Md-w&n. Here the mission 
stopi^ two days, in consequence 
of b«ng fatigued, 


Shyan-mve-loun, Ken-dat, or fortified 
chokey of that name, 

Village of Madn-toun,, .. 


6 The Shan name is Kh6-Ung-, 
meaning also great bridge 
or causeway. — B. 


6 The Shan name is H6-t6ng, 
meaning end of the paddy 
fields.— B. 


4 


The Shan name is 
khi.—B. 




4 Frontier post between Avtt 
and China, which has a 
Chinese garrison at 100 
Ld-taeng, (Chinese word 
Lo-ehkmg for sddtera.) 
The Shan name is tioat- 
Ung, red htil, — B. 


30 Bunneae Tmaaga. 


9 The Shan name Is 

and Chinese name lamg- 
tchnen. — B. 


8 

8 


Here is a Chinese garrison 
I of 1 ,000 Ld-taeng. 
iShan name dfanlos;.— B. 
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Date. 

Names of places. 

Sd 

o 

*S 

Remarks. 

26th Angt... 

City of Main-thi or Main-dit where 



the mission stopped aday* 

7 

Shan name of Ming-Ti, and 

28th 

City of Md:myin^ where the mis- 
sion stopped 12 days, in conse- 
quence of the elephants intended 
as a present from the king of Ava 
to the emperor of China not having 
come tip, and in order to give them 


Chinese name Nan-ten. 


a little rest after they joined, 

JO 

1 

^Shan name Mdng Myengy 
\ and Chinese name Theng^ 
ye-chow. 

8tb Sept. . . 

Village of Kan-lan-tsan, 

8 

Shan name Kap-ndm^ekhn, 
meaning Chan river bazar. 

Shan name P&tcany under 
j M&ng-khu~l6ng yjie&t it. 

9th. ...... 

10th 

Village of Pa-iceng, 

V^illage of Phu-pyauk^ after crossing 

8 

11th ' 

the Sa-lueen river, 

City of Wung-^tsheng or Wvnzen, 
where the mission stopped a day to 

7 

Shan name Phu-pAyna.— B. 


receive some presents^ 

9 

Shan name Tdngsang, and 
Chinese Yung-tchang-fi . — 

13th. 

Village of Shyan-mu-h6^ 

12 

B. 

14th 

Village of Yan-pyen-him, 

9 

Called Toufl-hpen-Aten in ano- 
ther B, 

15th 

Village of Shyan-Ung-po j 

1 

9 

Called Khuo»-leng-bi inano. 
tber journal. — B. 

1 fifh 


n 

17th, 

Village at B6-kyan-po 

6 


18th 

City of Tsauk^choWf andcr Tdlty .... 

9 




8 1 

Between these two places 
one day and stage are 



6/ 



6 



e 

pies of the Envoy^s jour- 
nal I have procured. In 

24th 

City of Tshdshyoun {Tchou^humg)^. . ; 

6 



7 

the journal of a subsequent 
mission, YU-nan-yi is set 



6 



8 



6 

stagea. — B. 

29th 

30tb 

City of .. 

City of YU^nan, Maing:Tshit the resi- 
dence of the Tsoun-tUy where the 
mission stopped 20 days vraiting 
for the elephants to come up, .... 

8 

6 

2 Ist Oct. .. 

Travelled in 26 days, 

Left Yit-nan, and stopped at the 

203 

Burmese Taings. 


village of Wan-khyauk, 

S 

7 




9 


24 th 

I'itv of Md-hun-chow {Malong)f,, 

7 

“ This is the city of the three 



5 

Queens,” 3 Chinese ladies 
sent to the late king of 



7 



6 




and called princesses. 

»th 

v'lHa^e of Yo-kuoiv-teng-isdny 

7 



11 




8 


1st Not. .. 

Jity of La^tatng, 

6 





Acd. ...... 

:^ity of 2trctn*fen<jF-cAow:,(Tc^w-n*iij.^ 

S 
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Date. 


Names of places* 


Remarks, 


4th. Nov. .. 

5th 

6th 

nh 


9th. 

10th. 

nth. 

12th. 

13th. 

Uth. 

15th. 


l?th. 


18th 

19th 

20tb 

91st. ...... 

22di1 • ••••.. 

23rd 

24th 

25th 

26tb. ...... 

27th. 

28th 

29th. ..... a 

30th 

1st Dec. .. 


City of An-shue-f{i, (Ngan-chan t) 

Village of Ngan-pyeng-hien^ 

City of Tsheng-tsein-hien^ 

City of Kue-choWf {Koei-yang ?) Here 
the rai-ision stopped a day to re- 
ceive some presents, 

Lo^n-U-hien, 

Village of Kut-tein-^hien 

Village of Ly6‘yan-tsan^ 

Village of Sheng-pyeng-hieUi 

City of Khan-pyeng~chovD, {Koang- 

ping 7) 

Village of Tsi^pyeng-hien^ 

City of Ts«n-sAuon-/tt, {Tchin-^yuen,) 
where the missioo stopped a day to 
prepare aad embark la boats, .... 


6 

8 

6 


6 

6 

7 
6 

8 

7 

7 


7 


Travelled ia 2S days, 


169 


Left Tsetn-shuon'fu by water and 
proceeded down the stream to 

Tshi-tshein‘hienf 

Villase of Td-yi-thanf 

Village of Pyan-shuej,, 

C«ty of Yuon-fs6-fut 

Village of Tsojin-Man, 

City of UoHn-kyo^chowt 

City of Ngan-kycung^chov^t ........ 

Village of Todn-tcun-^ld, 

Village of Shi^vit'-shithd, 

Village of Md^tsein-ngdy 

City of Skyeng-tsS^/iif {Tching- 

ickeong,) 

Village of Kyay^tan^ 

Village of Kaing~9hy6t 

Village of Tauk shyu-hieny 

City of Tikan-taik^fu^ (7V^a>ip-/f,) 
where the mission disembarked 
from the boats, and stopped a 
day, 


9 

13 

10 

10 

12 

n 

6 

8 

13 

6 

8 
1 1 
10 
12 


9 


Burmese Taingr#. 


Travelled in 15 days, 


148 


iBumese 


3rd. 


4th. 
Sth. 
6th. 
7th. 
8th. 
9th. 
10 th. 

nth. 

IQth. 

13th. 

14th. 


Left Tshan^iaik-fiiy by land in lit-? 
ters or sedan chairs, and halted 

at 

Village of Tsi-itAud-yi, 

City of LUehow^ 

Village of Shue-ieng-yi, 

VlUa^ of ir<ma-pan-ftien, 

Village of T$huon-leng-yc, 

City of Kyeng‘U6-f{i, {Kin-tcheoUy) .. 

Village of Kyeng^yeng^ye ^ 

City of Kyrag-metn-choWf {Kin-men,) 

Village of Leng-yan-ye, 

Village of Yi~ts^n-hui%, .......... 

City of Thuon-tsheng, where the mis- 
sion stopped two days to prepare 
carriages tor prosecutiog the jour- 
ney, {Syang-ysng 7) 

Travelled ia 12 days, 


6 

6 

6 

5 

8 

5 

6 
9 
9 

!2 

9 


9 

81 


Burmese Taings, 
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Date. 


Names of places. 


ITthDec. .. 


18th. 
19th. 
20th. 
2)st. 
S2nd. 
23rd. 
24 th. 
25th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29tb. 


aoth. 


lstJaD.lS24. 

2Dd 

3rd 

4th 


Left Thuon-tsheng in carriages, and 
stopped at the village of Lgo- 

yeng.yi 

Village of Theng-yi-hien, 

Village of Leng.yeng~yi. 

City of Nan-yan-fu, (Nan-yang,)..., 

Village of P6-wun-yi, 

City of Tui-chow, (Yu t) 

Village of Kyo-shyeng 

Village of Shan-hien, 

City of Tshan-kdsht 

Village of Sheng-tseng-khgeng, 

City of Tseng-chow, ( Tehing t) 

Village of Shyeng-tst-hien, 

In consequence of a storm the mis> 
sion stopped on the bank of the 

W/idn-ho river this day, 

V’illage of Khan-fshuon-yi, where the 
mission stopped one day to enable 
some of the party detained cross- 
ing the Wbdn-h6 (Hoangho) river, 

to come up, 

Village of Shymg-shan-hien, 

City of Wt-khue-fti, (One-kuin,) ...... 

Village of Yi-koun-hien, 

City of Tshan-tay-fd, (Tchangte,) 


6th City of Tsin-chow, 

8th Village of San-liia-hien, 


7th. 

Sth. 

9th. 


City of Yuon.lek-/d,(Chunte ?) 

Village of Nein-sbi-hien, 

Village of Pd-thyi-hien, 


10th Village of Luon-ishdun-Men, 

lltl» City of Tseng-ltin-fi, (Tching-ting,) 


loa. 

IMh. 


14th. 

15th. 


17th. 

18th. 

IStb. 

20th. 

21st. 

92ad. 


Village of Tsheng-lu-kien, .. 
City <rf Teng-eluM, (Ting ^ 


Village of Puon-ttbeii.khyi, 

City^ of Pauk-teng./d, where the 
mission stopped a day to receive 

presents, (Pao-ting,) 

Village of NganshyU-hitn, (Ngan ?) 

Village of Pe-khS, 

City of T3ue.choui, (Tso-leheeu,) .... 

Village of Td-feng, 

Village of Tshan-shyen-ieng, 

City of Pe-kyin (Pd-kin), where the 
Vdi-mm (king of the east, emperor 
of China) resides,. 

Travelled in S5 days, 


Bemarks. 




6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

11 


6 

10 

6 


1 


5 

6 
fi 

12 

7 

7 

7 

12 

6 

6 

12 

6 


9 

6 


9 


“ One of the male elephants 
died here.” 

‘‘ One of the male elephants 
died here.” 


“ The female elephant died 
here.” 

Here is an image of Ga 0 > 
PAMA sitting cross-legged, 
placed in a Ta-zaung (4- 
cornered religions edifice) 
with five cndrdiag grada- 
tions or stories. 

Rve days' jonmey firom this 
place on Ikd or Wtt-tait- 
shan hill, we were told, 
that there are two of Gao- 
dama’s canine teeth, and 
eight other teeth. 


6 

5 

6 
9 
6 
6 


Here the Tsonn-ta of TtU-H 
resides. 


I 5 
1247 


Burmese Taings. Halted 
81 days and travelled 140 
days, altogether 221 days. 
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On returning from Pekin the mission marched hy land that portion of 
the journey between Tshan-taik and Tsein-shuon, which they had be- 
fore gone by water. 


Date, 


Names of places. 


Remarks. 


I7th April,.. 
1824. 

ISth 

19th 

20th. ...... 

'21st 

22nd 

23rd. ...... 

26th 

2nh 

28th. 

99th 

3«eb. ..;... 
1st Hay, .. 
2ad. ...... 


3rd 

40i 


Left city of Tahan-taik-f&, and stop- 
ped at the eight villages of Thuon- 

tauk-shin, 

Village of Shen-kj/d-yi, 

Village of Tsmg-teng-yi, 

Village of Kaik-Ung-yi, 

Village of Mi-teng-yi, 

City of Shyeng-tso-f&, 

Village of Tihium-lchyl-yi, where the 

mission stopped two days 

Village of Tshatt-iin-yi 

Village of Baik-yuiSn-yi, 

Village of Kodn-byeng-nhiny, 

City of Yu6n-tao-fd, 

Village of Pyan-yue, 

City of Kudn-choie, 

Outside of a village in the jurisdic- 
tion of Sheng.yit~ku€f.. 

Village of Tsheng-khye-hitn, 

City of Tsein.$huon-fft, 


Travelled in 16 days, 


H 


7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

9 

7 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 


6 

5 

6 


107 


Burmese Taings. 


[To be continued.] 


II. — Note on the Facsimiles of Inscriptions from Sanchi near Bhilsa, 
taken for the Society by Captain Ed. Smith, Engineers ; and on the 
drawings of the Buddhist monument presented by Captain W. Murray, 
at the meeting of the 1th June. Sy James Prinsbp, Sec. ^s. Soc. 

All that I expressed a hope to see accomplished, when publishing 
my former note* on the Bauddha monument of Sanchi, has at length 
been done, and done in a most complete and satisfactory manner. We 
have before the Society a revision of the inscription with which we 
were but tantahzed by Mr. Hodqson’s native transcript : — a coUectioa 
of the ottter scattered inscriptions alluded to by Captain Fstt and 
pictorial illostrations of the monument itself and of its highly curious 
architectoral details. Let us now take a hasty glance at the results, 
and see whether they have justified the earnestness of my appeal, and 
the punctuality, care and talent in responding to it displayed by Cap- 
tains E. Smith and W. Murray. 

The chief inscription is restored by Captain Smith’s facsimiles so 
perfectly that every word can be read except where the stone is ac- 
• Journal AaUtic Society, voL III. p. 488. 
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tually cut away. It ccHitains, as will be seen presently, and as M. 
Jacqobt was able to gsess with infinite trouble from the former tran- 
script, an allusiCn to Maharaja ChandratGdfta, *i^h. the advantage 
wanting in other iftscriptkms of this great. ,pimee,;a>£^ legible date. 
Moreover, it contains the name of the current coin of the, period, 
and leads to very carious conclusinns' ift regard to the source of the 
money of India at that time. • A «k;ond. inscription somewhat simBar 
to the first, which had escaped Mr. .HonosOi#, has been brought to 
light : and in addition to these a number of .’mSnbr inscriptions, in the 
ancient lat character. * ■■ > • 

These apparently trivial fragments .'of ru3e**wrifing'%ave' led to 
even more important results tlian the others. iTheV'iiayo instructed 
us in the alphabet and the lan^syge of thosg,.'Mtqr^t-, pillars and 
rock-inscriptions which have been the vyonder of*' t^e learned smco 
the days of Sir William Jonbs, and I am alreadyjjnei^yr prepared 
to render to the Society an account of the affritinjp^ on J^ultfin.J'/ai»'* 
lat at Delhi*, with no little satisfaction that, as I - was Ae .fifst to 

• ■* "t . ^ • 

analyze those unknown symbols and shew their aCconoance with 
the system of the Sanscrit alphabets in the application of tjig"' vowel- 
marks, and in other points, so I should be now rewarded With the 
completion of a discorery I then despaired of accompbUung forWant 
of a competent knowledge of the Sanscrit languagef. 

As to Captain Murray’s beautiful drawings, I only regret that it is 
impossible to do them justice iu Calcutta. I have merely attempted 
in the accompanying lithographic Plates and XXIX. to 

give a reduced sketch, shewing the general outline of the building (of 
which a rough plan was published with my former note), and the pecu- 
liar form of the gateways, on one of which both the inscriptions were 
found. Of them Captain Murray writes : “ The form of the gateways 
isj as far as I know, perfectly unique, and however it may outrage all 
the canons of architectural proportion, there is an according propriety 
in it perfectly in keeping with the severe simplicity of the boundary 
palisades, and the massive grandeur of the lonely and mysterious 
mound ; and its lightness is so combined with solidity and durability 
that it is with a mixture of awe, and reverence, and admiration you 
contemplate this unknown work of forgotten times.” 

A native drawing of one of the sculptured compartments of the gates 
was made public by Dr. Spilsbcry. It represented the procession 
cstaUisIung the chaitya itself : a common subject on such monuments. 
Others exhibit the worship of the sacred tree of Buooha but the 

• Vide infra. f Journal Asiatic Society, vol. III. p. 117. 
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epecimen selected by Captain Murray from one of tbe fallen gateways 
is more interesting from the costume of the warriors, which is perfectly 
Grecian. The banners also floating in the wind are extremely curious 
from the symbol occupying the place of the eagle on them, which the 
readerwill instantly recognise as one of the monograms on the Buddhist 
series of coins, particularly on the two supposed by Colonel Stacy to 
bear Greek inscriptions*. " These banners," Captain Murray writes, 
" are common, aud the warriors bearing shields are in other places 
attendant upon chariots and horses in triumphal or religious proces- 
sions.” 

An architect will admire the combination of elephants in the capital 
of the northern gate. “ The teeth have been extracted or have drop- 
ped out, but in all other parts of the building they seem to have been 
carved in the block. Another capital is formed of a group of satyr’s 
heads with long pointed ears and most ludicrous expressions of grief 
or merriment.” 

On a neighbouring hill are some very beautiful Jain temples in a 
totally difi'erent style of architecture. Of these also Captain Murray 
has favored the Society with a sketch, but it would be impossible to 
do it justice in lithography. It would be well worthy of the Asiatic 
Society to publish from time to time in England a volume of Hindu 
architectural remains from the materials in its possession. To this 
reference could be always made ; and those who regarded only the 
works of art would find a volume to their taste, kept distinct (like the 
physical volume,) from the graver subjects of the Society’s Researches ■ 

Tile following is Captain Smith’s note accompanying the facsimiles 
of the SancM inscriptions, taken by him at the request of Mr. L. Wil- 
kinson to whom I had written on the subject. 

“ All these inscription.? are found on the colonnade surrounding 
the building, and generally on the elliptical pieces connecting the 
square pillars. Though the inscriptions are numerous, I observed but 
three of any length, and of these two only from which 1 could hope to 
get off clear impressions ; the third one was extremely obscure from 
the causes which render indistinct even those which I have copied. 
The cutting of most of the letters has originally been rough and 
irregular, and the surface of the stones appears from the first to have 
been but coarsely chiseled. Time has increased the irregularities of 
surface, and added to it an extremely hard moss, which overspreads 
the stones so completely as almost to conceal the letters from 
observation. 1 make this last remark, because I have little doubt 
• Journal Asiatic Society vol. III. p. 117. 
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that a search among the fallen columns would detect many inscrip- 
tions besides those v.hich my hurried \i‘:it allowed of my perceiving. 

“ There is a striking difF.rence, which I should mention, in the 
execution of the inscriptions and of the sculpture with which the 
gateways are covered. The sculpture lias all been designed and 
wrought wirh the greatest regularity and with uniform divisions into 
compartments ; but the inscriptions are coarsely cut, and are found 
scattered without reference to the general design upon any stone that 
the workman’s fancy seems to have led him to. So marked indeed 
is the inferiority of style in the inscriptions, that it is difficult to 
believe that they are the work of the same hands which produced the 
sculpture ; and from their situation it is clear that they never formed 
part of the design of the gates or colonnade on which they are 
found. They have, on the contrary, more the appearance of being 
the rude additions of a period later in date than the erection of the 
building, and of one degenerated in taste and execution. Such are 
the appearances, but they may still be deceptive, for the inscriptions 
of the Allahabad column are by no means of the careful cutting that 
might be expected on a jiillar so regularly tapered and nicely polished. 
The preceding remarks regarding the execution of the Sanchx in- 
scriptions admit, however, of an exception, in that of the more perfect 
inscription No. 1 ; but though in this instance the cutting is clear 
and well arranged, the inscription itself still seems an irregular 
addition to the sculpture of the gate. 

List of the Inacriptions. 

“ No. 1. Inscription from the front of the eastern gate. One copy on cloth 
two on paper. 

At first this inscription appeared to me to be the same with that published in 
the 34th No. of the Jonrnal of the Society, but I soon perceived that it was 
either altogether a different one, or that the engraved inscription had been 
copied from an incorrect impression. 

No. 2. Inscription from the side of the eastern gate. One copy on cloth ; 
two on paper. 

No. 3. A line introduced on the border between two of the compartments of 
sculpture on the eastern gate. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 

23, 24, 25, are from different parts of the colonnade, on which they are dis- 
posed without any regularity. They go to no greater length than a line or 
two ; some are only of a few letters. Eo. Smith.” 

Taking the facsimiles in the order in which they are numbered 
Captain Smith himself, I will first describe the principal inscription, 
wMdt I have carefully lithographed in Plate XXV. It records a 
money contribution and a grant of land by an agent of the ruling 
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sovereign Chandragtjpta, for the erahellishment of the edifice (or 
perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and for the 
support of certain priests, and their descendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eye 
was never more conspicuous than in the present instance. Turning 
to the engraving of Mr. Hodgson’s copy in Vol. III. we find his artist 
has totally omitted all the left hand portion of the inscription which 
has been injured by the sepai-ation of a splinter in the stone ! The initial 
letter of each line, is. however, distinctly visible on the stone beyond 
this flaw ; and as not more than four or five letters in each line are thus 
destroyed, it is not very difficult to supply them, without eudanger- 
Uig the sense. This has now been done bv the Society’s pandit; and 
the only place at which he hesitated was in filling up the amount of 
the donation in the seventh line, which may have been hundreds or 
thousands or upwards, but could hardly have been units, in a display 
of regal beneficence. The following is the text as restored by 
Ra'ma Govinda, line for line from a transcript made by myself in the 
modern character. I have endeavoured to add a literal translation. 

Transcript of Sanchi Inscription No. 1, in modern Ndgari, 

w [?rra«T5at:] jnmrjrtrrtj 

Tf^ fir 

^STT [’fR:tl3rrtr~l] ?r^ ^JTW^rqvltl ttTTfT’q'^^rg^T^ 

»rf TWTZ wr ^ ^t;T»Trr firgqx w^fti 

[xfir-q] ^ 

}>A'+^i t*rb?r 

Translation. 

“ To the all-respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the aeasatk 
ceremonial*, who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, 
the champions (sword) of the virtues of their tribe ; — 

* SBtqytl, a fire temple, or place where sacrificial fire is preserved (Witsos's 
Dictionary) ; ‘ also a particular religious observance. ' The latter is preferable, as 
the fire-worship is unconnected with the Buddhist religion, 

3 N 2 
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The son of A.vuka, the destroyer of his father’s enemies*, the 
punisher of the oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the 
glorious flag of victory in many battles, daily by his good counsel 
gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of the court, and obtaining 
the gratification of every desire of his life through the favor of the 
great emperor Chandragupta ; — having made salutation to the eter- 
nal gods and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the 
legal rate ; also five temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars ; (half 
of which has been spent for the said purchase of the said ground,) as 
an act of grace and benevolence of the great emperor Chandragupta, 
generally known among his subjects as Deva rija (or Indra). 

As long as the sun and moon (shall endure,) so long shall these five 
ascetics enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. For 
endless ages after me and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy 
the precious building and the lamps. Whoso shall destroy the struc- 
ture, his sin shall be as great, yea five times as gp-eat as that of the 
murderer of a brahman. — In the Samvat (or year of his reign ?) j-, (in 
the month of) Bhddrapada, the tenth (day.)” 


There are two or three points in this document, if I have rightly 
interpreted it, of high interest to the Indian antiquarian. 

1st. It teaches us that the current coin of the period was entitled 
dinar, which we know to be at the present day the Persian name of a 
gold coin, although it is ev'idently derived from the Roman denarius, 
which was itself of silver ; while the Persian dirhem (a silver coin) re- 
presents the drachma, or dram weight, of the Greeks. The word 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionaries!, and it is used in books 
for ornaments and seals of gold, but tbe weight allowed it of thirty-two 
ratia, or sixty-four grains, agrees so closely with the Roman and 
Greek unit of sixty grains, that its identity cannot be doubted, 
especially when we have before us the actual gold coins of Chandra- 
ouPTA (didrachraas) weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device as well as weight, 

2nd. We have a positive date to this inscription — but how shall we 
read it ? The day of the month is plain, “ Bhddrapada dik” in letters, 
the tenth {Zma) of Bhddrapada (hod. Bhadoon.) It is in a form 
somewhat different from ordinary inscription dates, which, if founded 
on the luni-solar division of the year, necessarily allude to the light 

• This epithet is iluabtful : the pandit has supplied a letter ^ to make it intelligible 
ItKWFTWWKTnT: 

! a pauper and to go — what is given to tbe poor ! Wilson’s Dictionary. 
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or the dark half of the lunation, sudi or badi. Further, in them the 
term Bhddra is generally employed for the name of the month, while 
Bhddrapada is usually applied to the nacshatra or lunar asterisra ; I 
cannot, however, insist on any inference hence, that this mode of rec- 
koning was prevalent at the time of our inscription.) because the final a 
should be long, and the word purva or uttara should have been affixed 
to distinguish which mansion of the name was intended ;) but only 
that the shorter term Bhddra had not come into use for the month. 
The year might be made the theme of still more prolific speculation. 
Taking the letter ^ for Samvut, we have a circle inclosing a cross and 
three horizontal dashes to the right, 0 This might be plausibly 
construed into 1000 and 3 ; or 403 ; — or one chakra of the Jovian or 
Vrihaspati cycle of 60 years plus 3 years ; and arguments might 
be adduced in support of all these theories, with exception perhaps of 
the last ; for by the Tibetan account the Jovian cycle was not intro- 
duced into India earlier than the 9th century. But I rather prefer 
what appears to me a more simple interpretation, viz. that ^ 0 
stand for Samvat, ands for three quarters, — this being the prac- 
tical mode of expressing quarters in Indian numeration. Samvat we 
find every day to be used in the oldest inscriptions for the vear of 
reign, — and it is well known that the Hindus do not reckon a year until 
it is passed. Supposing then that Chandragupta made this grant 
through his agent the son of Amuka, in the first year of his reign, 
say in the tenth month, there would be no other way of expressing the 
date in the Hindu system than by saying “ f year (being elapsed),” 

1 oflFer this conjecture with diffidence, and invite the attention of 
orientalists to the curious point, with full assurance that there is no 
uncertainty in the reading of the facsimile, at this place. 

The second inscription, which Captain Smith states to be situated 
on the side of the same, or eastern, gate-post, has evidently been cut 
upon the stone after it was erected ; as otherwise the precaution would 
have been taken of smoothening and polishing the surface for the 
better reception of the writing. It is, on the contrary, so slightly 
scratched that in the three facsimiles thus carefully taken, it is hardly 
possible in many places to distinguish between the letter marks 
and the natural roughnesses of the stone. The lithograph of it 
attempted in Plate XVI. was most impartially taken before any at- 
tempt had been made to read it, and on comparing it with the tran- 
script in modern Nagari, as subsequently modified and corrected, 
many instances will be perceived in which my eye has been induced 
• Capt.ain Ccnmvgiiam iuggeste 475, the i being applicable rather to the century. 
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to follow the wrong path among the net- work of scratches. With- 
out the facsimiles themselves to pore over, it would have been im- 
possible to have conquered the various difficulties presented by this 
fude inscription, and even with it the Society’s pandit, Ra'ma Govinda, 
deserves great praise for the plausible version he has enabled me to give 
of it : for I have recompared his modifications with the original, and 
find in almost every instance that they are borne out by the facsimile. 
It is unnecessary to re-lithograph the document, as all those who will 
take the trouble of comparing the two will see in what way my pen 
has deviated from the correct trace, and it will serve as a good test 
of the superiority of facsimiles to the best copies made under the 
sole guidance of the eye. 

The following then is Ra'ma Govinda’s restoration of the text, 
like its precursor, it is in prose, and without any invocation : nor has 
it any deprecation against the hand that should annul the good act 
recorded ; but this is explained by the trifling nature of the gift, which 
does not include any grant of land. 


Second inscription at Sanchi, see Plate XXVI. 

M4.*lTin(^'f>‘5r<<snr«**(T WTcTT 

TSJiwrsrrare 

^ C 

tzfir cT^lT 


I 

Translation. 

" I hereby make known to all the assembled devotees offering up 
prayers for the father and mother of Hakiswamini, the eminent dis- 
ciple of the wife possessing the dsan-siddh or seat of purity, in the 
great and holy Vihara of Kakunada spMa (?), that for the prevention 
of begging in the public roads, an alms-house for the indigent, and 
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also one dinar, day by day, for charitable distribution*, and a lamp 
shining like a jewel in the middle of the enclosure, are caused to be 
provide df. 

In the ratnagrihaX also are deposited three dinars. With the in- 
terest, of these three dinars in the ratnagriha or treasury of the 
fourBuddhas§ day by day three lamps are to be lighted. For the shrines 
of the four Buddhas also is given a chakra^ of dinars, with the interest 
of which in the four shrines in like manner the lamps of the four 
Buddhas are to be kept lighted daily. And thus the beauty of all this 
(sculpture) durable as the sun and moon has been designed (or repaired) 
by HARiswAMiNi,the disciple of the unchangeable sculpture-enshrined 
Siddha bhdryya (or emancipated wife). 

Sumvat . . ?. . Sravan. . P. . Aditya.” 


All we learn from this inscription is, that a female devotee, Hahi- 
swa'mini' the pupil of the defunct lady abbess, probably, of the convent 
to which she belonged, either designed or repaired some of the basso- 
relievos we so much admire in their fallen state ; — and we may thus 
account for the chasteness and elegance of the sculpture, while we do 
homage to the superior taste and imagination of the fairer sex. The 
provision for applying the interest of the small sums deposited by the 
same lady in the treasury of the Buddhist shrine to particular purposes, 
seems to imply that the establishment mixed in secular matters, and 
probably acted the part of bank to the surrounding district; in fact, 
the priesthood then possessed all the knowledge, the power, and the 
activity of the country, and we have adduced probable evidence on 
other occasions of their exercising the privilege of fabricating coin. 

• Liteially, to be given to beggars seated within tUe enclosure holding their 
bauds out but not importuning passengers, as is to this day customary withia 
the precincts of the most frequented temples. 

t The dsan here intended is probably the wooden carved platform on which 
religions devotees reside in temples — using them at once as pulpits and as beds. 
The expression rudhasectcc/iisanh siddh~bharyyagcih seems to imply a wife who 
had turned priestess, and who had died on her sacerdotal couch. SiddhAsan is a 
seat so pire that the devotee suiting in it can, at will, be transported any where 
thereon. Siddha bharyya my also be a name. 

J Jewel bouse, treasury, or perhaps the sanctum of the shrine. 

§ There are four niches containing images of Buddha on the four sides of 
the dehyopa. 

II Chakra signifies a heap or quantity, but it would hardly thus be indefinitely 
used in such a place ; it may then also denote 60, the number of the Vrihatpati 
chakra or cycle, or 12 for that of the sun: it is impossible to decide between 
them. 
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The date at the foot of this inscription is even more unintelligible 
than that of No. 1 — not from obliteration, for the lines cut on the 
stone are here quite distinct, but from our ignorance of the numerals 
then employed : — the two or three figures following the word Samvat 
bear no resemblance whatever either to the modern Hindi or to 
the Cashraerian numerals. The month also is very dubious, and 
the letters that follow it may also be numerals — it is barely possible to 
read them as aditya (the sun) which on the system explained in Vol. 
IV. page 1 , may stand for 1 2 — or it may denote the day, Sunday. 
We are thus once more foiled in detecting the precise date of a record 
which it would have been of the greatest service to fix : and we must 
remain satisfied with the assurance that it was posterior to the erection 
of the gate in the reign of Chandragupta. 

And now for inscriptions 3 to 25 of Captain Smith’s catalogue ; — 
the detached fragments cut irregularly on the pillars or rail sur- 
rounding the edifice, in the hitherto undeciphered character. I 
have introduced the whole of them into Plate XXVII. exactly as I 
find them in the facsimiles, except as to size, which in the original 
varies from one inch to two or three in the height of the letters. 
There is also great variety in the style of the engraving, and a regular 
progression in the form of the letters from the simple outline to the 
more embellished type of the second alphabet of Allahabad ; (see No, 
16). A more rigid search would doubtless have multiplied Captain 
Smith’s specimens, but this would have been labour thrown away ; 
for however valuable these scraps may have been in unlocking the 
stores of knowledge contained in more important documents, they are 
individually of very trifling importance. 

In laying open a discovery of this nature, some little explanation is 
generally expected of the means by which it has been attained. Like 
most other inventions, when once found it appears extremely simple ; 
and, as in most others, accident, rather than study, has had the merit of 
solving the enigma which has so long baffled tlie learned. 

While arranging and lithographing the numerous scraps of facsi- 
miles, for Plate XXVII. I was struck at their all terminating with the 
same two letters, Coupling this circumstance with their 

extreme brevity and insulated position, which proved that they could 
not be fragments of a continuous text, it immediately occurred that 
they must record either obituary notices, or more probably the <^er- 
ings and presents of votaries, as is known to be the present ctHteKB in 
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the Buddhist temples of Ava ; wliere numerous dwajas or flag-staffs, 
images, and small chaityns are crowded within the enclosure, surround- 
ing the chief cupola, each bearing the name of the donor. The next 
point noted was the frequent occurrence of the lettei ({j, already set 
down incontestably as s, before the final word : — now ihis I had learnt 
from the Saurashtra coins, deciphered only a day or two before, to be one 
sign of the genitive case singular, being tf.e ssa of the Pali, or sya of 
the Sanscrit. “Of so and so the gift,” must then be the form of each 
brief sentence ; and the vowel d and anusxeara led to the speedy 
recognition of the word dunam, (gift,) teaching me the very two 
letters, d and n, most diliVrent from known forms, and which had foiled 
me most in my former attempts. Since 1834 also my acquaintance with 
ancient alphabets had become so familiar that most of the remaining 
letters in the present examples could be named at once on re-inspection. 
In the course of a few minutes I thus became possessed of the whole 
alphabet, which I tested by applying it to the inscription on the Delhi 
column : but I will postpone my analysis of the alphabet until I have 
prepared a fount of type for it, when 1 may bring forward my attempted 
reading of the hit inscriptions ; meanwhile, the following transcript in 
Roman letters of the Sanchi gifts will shew the data on which I have 
built ray scheme, and will supply examples of most of the letters. 

jVo. 3, the first in numerical order, is not one of the most legible, 
the first two letters being indistinct. It seems to run thus : 

Rarasa (or Knrasa) ndga piynsa, Achavade Sethisa dunam ; ‘ The 
gift of Achvada Skthi', the beloved of Karasa na'ga.’ 

No. 4 and No. 1 1 are identical ; — 

Sdxnanmisa Abeyakasa Sethinon danam ; ' The gift of S.<iMANB'RA and 
Abbyaka Se th,’ 

Sdi/iani-ra is the title of a subordinate order of the Buddhist priest- 
hood. Seth is evidently a family name ; and the same is now of coranron 
occurrence among the Jains — witness Jagat Se'th, the millionaire of 
Moorshedabad. 

No. 5. Dhamdgalikasa mdta danam; ‘The gift of the mother of 
(?) Dharmagabika.’ 

In Ao. 6 the first letter is doubtful ; — 

Gobavandgahapati nnpati dhiyanusaya vesa mandataya danam ; ‘ The 
gift of the cowherd Aghapati, commonly called Nopati, to the highly 
ornamented (chaitya ?).’ 

Ao. 7 is also doubtful in the three first letters : — 

Subhageyamsu aginikeya ddnam ; ‘ The gift of Sobhaoeta the fireman, 
for black-smith.’) 
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Here we learn what is amply confirmed by other examples, that the 
double consonants of the Sanscrit orthography are replaced by sepa- 
rate consonants, each having the required vowel ; e. g. agini for agni. 
No. 8 is of a more complex character : — 

Siharahhitasa paravatiyasa rudovdya dunam ; ‘ The gift of Sri' (or 
Sinha) Rakhita, the hillman, to Rcbova. ?’ 

No. 9 partially agrees with No. 6 ; — 

Gobavand gahapati nopalidhiyasa ddnam ; ' The gift of Agbapati and 
Nopati, the cowherds, so called. ?’ 

No. 10 is of the simplest construction : — 

Vajajasn gdmasa ddnam ; ‘ The gift of Vajja, or probably Vrija 
Gra'ma,’ the population of a village in the province of Vrija, combining 
to make their oflering. 

No. 12. Nadigatasa ddnam bhichhuno. 

Here the caste, hhichano, the beggar (bhiksAu) seems to have been 
added after the record, to distinguish the party, a ferryman, nadigata. ? 

No. 13. Arahagatiiya ddnam ; ‘ The gift of Arahagata' this is also 
a well-known title of the Buddhist hierarchy, arhata, or arhanta ; and 
admitted, as in the instance before us, female devotees as well as male. 

No. 14. Chiratiyd bkichuniya ddnam; ‘The gift of Chirati', the 
poor woman.' 

No. 15. Kddasa hhichuno ddnam ; ‘ The gift of Kada, the poor man.' 
No. 1 6 is in a difierent hand, more finished, and resembling the 
No. 2 of Allahabad : it has also a more studied elegance of expression : 
Isipdlitasa-cha, Sdmanasa-cha ddnam ; ' The gift both of Isip.alit, (the 
protected of God,) and of Sa'mana (the priest).’ 

No. 1 7 partakes rather of the form of an obituary notice : — 

Sethino mata kaniyd ; ‘ The Sethin’s deceased daughter !’ 

No. 1 8. Kdkinoye bhagavato pamdne rathi ; ‘in testimony of 

God’. . (the rest unintelhgible). for kdkenoye see note on insc. No. 1. 

No. 20. Araha dinasa bhikhuno pakharayakasa ddnam; ‘The gift 
of the poor priest Pakharayaka. ?’ 

No. 22. Rudu barayarayasa pidarakhitasa ddnam. 

The names here are nearly illegible from the rudeness of the sculp- 
ture. The first may be Rudra bharyya the wife of Rudra. 

No. 2-3. Panthakasa bhichhuno ruganardtupa Budhapdlitasa 

bhichhuno ddnam ; ‘ The gift of Panthak, the poor man. . . , and of 
Buddhapalit, the poor man.’ 

No. 25 is in very large characters ; — 

Vajdgato ddnam-, ‘The gift of Vrijagan,' of which the genitive 
termination will, by the Pdli rules, be made by changing dm into ato. 
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No. 21 has been reserved for the last, because it contains a second 
inscription in modern character : — the old writing is 

Kekatei/akasa dhama sivasa ddnam ; ‘The gift of Kbka.tevak Dhar- 

MASIVA.’ 

Under this in the modern Deva-nagarf, 

KT Rd SriSdo Diva pranamati nitj/am. 

‘ Rd (for Raja or Rao ?) Sri Sao Dbva for ever makes reverential 
salutation.’ 

The same formula occurs on two other stones, and the form of the 
letters would indicate that it has been introduced at a late period by 
some rich traveller on his pilgrimage, — and, moreover, a merchant, 
by his epithet Sod. 

There is still one more short line in the old character, at the foot 
of the Sanscrit inscription No. 1, of some importance from its posi- 
tion, as it must evidently have been inserted after the latter, which 
Captain Smith assures us is the only formal well-executed inscription 
likely to have been coeval with the structure of the edifice, or at least 
of the stone gateway. The party who chose this conspicuous place 
for cutting his name, did so, doubtless, from an ostentation, for which 
he paid high! He rejoiced in the name of Datta Kalavada, the 
line reading, Datta Kalavadnsa dunam ; which may perhaps be inter- 
preted Dattakaravadasya ddnam, ‘ the gift of Dxttakaravada,’ (the 
principal giver, of revenue. ?) 

§ 2. Application of the alphabet to the Buddhist group of coins. 

Having once become possessed of the master-key of this ancient 
alphabet, I naturally hastened to apply it to all the other doors of 
knowledge hitherto closed to our access. Foremost among these was 
the series of coins conjecturally, and, as it now turns out, correctly 
designated as the Buddhist series ; and of these the beautiful coin 
discovered by Lieutenant .V. Comolly at Canoitj, attracted the earliest 
notice from the very perfect execution and preservation of the legend ; 
(see Plate XXV. Vol. III. p. 433). The reading of this coin was 
now evident at first sight, as (J, ^ r* i A> divasa; which converted 

into its Sanscrit equivalent will be f'ipra devasya, the 

coin of ViPRA DEVA. On reference to the Chronological Tables, we 
find a Fipra in the Magadha line, the tenth in descent from Jaba- 
SASDHA, allotted to the eleventh century before the Christian era 1 
Without laying claim to any such antiquity we may at least bespeak 
our Vipra deva a place in the Indu vansa line of Magadha, and a de- 
scent from the individual of the same name in the Pauranic lists, 

3 o 2 
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Other coins depicted in former plates may, in a similar manner, be 
read by the new alphabet. 

The small bronze coins of Behat (fig. 5. PI. XVIII. yol. Ilf. and 
fig. 16 of PI. XXXIV. vol. IV.) have the distinct legend y j~£ ^ 
in the square form of the same alphabet. The application of the word 
mahdrdjasa in the genitive, with no trace of a name, might almost 
incline us to suppose that the title itself was here used as a name, and 
that it designated the Mahraje, king of AwaJh, of the Persian histo- 
rians, who stands at the head of the third lunar dynasty of Indh.a- 
prestha in the Rajavali I 

The only other coin of the group which contains the same title is 
the silver decayed Behnt coin, seen more perfect in General Ventura’s 
specimen, (fig. 16 of Pi. XXXIV. vol. IV.) whefe may be read indis- 
tinctly £ 't-L l Aj Amapusatasa maharaja.. 

kunarasa. 

On the hrome Behat coin (figs. II, 12, of PI. XVIII. vol. III. 
and 3, 6. 9, of PI. XX.XIV. vol. IV.) though we have ten examples 
to compare, the context is not much improved by the acquisition of 
our new key : the letters are ^ basa dhana kanaya 

dhaya ; (the second letter is more like bhn.) 

Col, Stact’s supposed Greek legends (figs. 2 and 3, of PI. XXV, 
vol. III.) may be read (as I anticipated vol. 111. p. 433) invertedly, 
JL A D £ X U A hi/'ana puta (sa ?) 

The larger copper coin, having a standing figure holding a trident 
(fig. 4, PI. XXV. vol. III.) has very distinctly the name of f/ J 

.... Bhagavata cha (or saj. A raja of the name of Bhayavata appears 
in the Magadha list, about the vear 80 B. C. 

On some of the circular copper coins we have fragments of a legend 
rTy r* ■ • • ' i A llAl Bhamada.. . . vatapasa, quasi Bhtmadeva tdpasya — 
but the last word is the only one that can be confided in. 

On a similar coin, of which Colonel Stact has a dozen specimens 
(Xo, 47, PI. XXXV. vol. IV.) the name of | y fi ^ Rdmadatasa 
' of R.fjiADATTA,’ is bounded by the lizard emblem of Behat. 

These are the only t wo in the precise form of the lat character — the 
other are more or less modified. 

Another di.'tin<.t group (that made known first by iMr. Spiers) from 
Allahabad, (PI. XXVT. figs. 12, 1-3, 14, 15, vol. III. page 448) can 
be partially deciphered by the lat alphabet. Capt. Cu.sningham has 
a fine specimen with the letters j £ DX i (A) Raja Dhana devasya 
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• of raja Dhana deva’ a name not discoverable in the catalogues, though 
purely Sanscrit. On three more of the -ame lain ily we find J_ (j, 
Navasa. On one it seems rather J_ J Xarasd, both navu and nara 
being known names. On another ivKiun/Wfii ; and on an- 

other, probably, 8 Lr L) A Mahdpati, the gieat lord. 

The bull coins of this last group are connected in type, and style 
of legend, with the “cock and bull series” — on which we have lately 
read, Satya niitasa, Saya mitusa, -And Bijaya mitnsa ; so that we have 
now a tolerablv nunierous descending series of coins to be classed to- 
gether from the circumstance of their symbol#, of their genitive ter- 
mination, and their Pali dialect and character, as a Buddhist series, 
when we come again to review what has been done within the last few 
years in the nnuismutology of India. 

But the most interesting and striking application of the alphabets 
to coins is certainly that, which lias been already made (in anticipa- 
tion. as it were, of my discoverv) by Professor Lassen, of Bonn, to 
the very curious Bactrian coins of Agathoclbs. 

The first announcement of Professor Lassen’s reading of this legend 
was given in the Journal for 1 836, page 7:13. He had adopted it on the 
analogies of the Tibetan and Pali alphabets, both oi which are connec- 
ted with, or immediately derived from, the more ancient character of 
the hits. The word read by him, raja, on some specimens seems to be 
spelled jai/b j[, ^ rather than J ^ corruption equally proba- 

ble, and accordant with the Pan dialect in which the r is frequently 
changed into y, or omitted altogether. I am, however, inclined to 
adopt another reading, by supposime the Greek genitive case to have 
been rendered as hteiallyas possible into the Pal! character ; thus 
HA 04“ is Bguthukluycj for AyoeoKAews : this has the advantage 

I ^ 

of leaving the letters on the other side of the device for the title of raja 
of which inderd the letter ^ is legible. 

I am the rather favorable to this view because on the corresponding 
coin of Pantaleon, we likewise find both the second vowel of the 
Greek represented by the Sanscrit semivowel, and the genitive case 
imitated ; — supplying the only letter wanting on Dr. Swinet’s coin, 
the initial p, of which there are traces in Masson’s drawing, the word 

b" A a) A ' C PoHtelewantd is bv the help of our alphabet clearly made 

out — the aauswara, which should follow the A placed in the 

bellv of the letter instead of outside ; and the a being attached to the 
centre instead of the top of the ^ , where for the salce ui uinlormity 
I am obliged to place it in type. 
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The discovery of these two coins with Pdli characters, is of inesti- 
mable importance in confirming the antiquity of the alphabet ; as from 
the style of Agathocees’ coins he must necessarily be placed among 
the eailiest of the Bactrians, that is, at the very period embraced by 
the reign of Asoka the Buddhist monarch of Magadha. 

On the other hand the legend throws light on the locality of Aga- 
thocles’ rule, which instead of being, as assigned by M. Raoul db 
Rochette, in Haute Asie, must be brought down to the confines, at 
least, of India Proper. 

As however the opinions of this eminent classical antiquary are 
entitled to the highest consideration, 1 take this opportunity of 
making known to my readers the substance of his learned elucidation 
of this obscure portion of history given in a note on two silver coins 
of Aoathoclks, belonging to the cabinet of a rich amateur at 
Petersburg, published in the Journal des Savans, 1834, p. 335. 

“ In the imperfect accounts transmitted to us of the troubles occa- 
sioned to the Seleucidan kingdom from the invasion of Ptolemt 
PfliLADELFHus, and of the loss of entire provinces after the reverses 
of Antiochus II. Theos, the foundation of the Arsacidan kingdom by 
the defection of the brothers Absaces and Tiridates is an established 
point, fixed to the year 256 B. C. But the details of this event, bor- 
rowed from Arrian’s “ Parthics,” have not yet been determined with 
sufficient care, as to one important fact in the Bactrian history. From 
the extracts of various works preserved in Photivs, the defection of 
the Parthians arose from an insult offered to the person of one of these 
brothers by the Macedonian chief placed by Antiochus II. in charge 
of the regions of High Asia and named Phdre'ciis. The two princes 
indignant at such an outrage are supposed to have revenged them- 
selves with the blood of the satrap, and, supported by the people, to 
have succeeded in shaking off the Macedonian yoke. 

This short notice from Photius has been cornipted by transcribers in 
the name of the chief Pe'recles, which modem critics have failed to cor- 
rect by a passage in the Chronographia of Stncellus, who had equally 
under his eyes the original of Arriax and who declares expressly that 
" Arsaces and Tiridates, brothers, issue of the ancient king of Persia, 
Abtaxebxes, exercised the authority of satraps in Bffcfna at the time 
when Agathocles the Macedonian was governor of Persia ; the which 
Agathoci.es, having attempted to commit on the person of the young 
Tiridates the assault before alluded to, fell a victim to the vengeance 
of the brothers, whence resulted the defection of the country of the 
Parthians and the birth of the Arsacidan kingdom.” Agathocles 
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is called by Syncellus, "Eirapxos ■^ns nspo-ncijs, while Photius calls 
him (under an erroneous name) Sarpivni' avrris rns x'hpo-s KUTaarivTa, 
appointed by Antiochus Theos ; so that no doubt -whatever could 
exist as to their identity’, although until the discovery of the coins, 
there was no third evidence whence the learned could decide be- 
tween the two names. The presumption might have been in favor of 
Agathocles, because among the body-guard of Alexander was found 
an Anttlocus, son of Agathocles, who by the prevailing custom of his 
country would have named his son Agathocles, after his own father.” 

M. Raoul de Rochette proceeds to identify this eparch of Persia 
with Diodotus or T hkodotus the founder of the Bactrian independency’. 
Supposing him to have seized the opportunity of striking the blow 
during the confusion of Antiochus’ war with Ptolemy, and while he 
was on deputation to the distant provinces of the Ojcus, — that he was 
at first chary of placing his own head on his coin, contenting himself 
with a portrait of Bacchus, — and his panther on the rever-e ; — but 
afterwards emboldened to adopt the full insignia of royaltv. Tlius 
according to our author a singular shift of authorities took place — 
Ahsacbs the satrap of Parthia quits that place and sets up for himself 
in Persia, in consequence of the aggression of Diodotus (or Agatho- 
cles) king of Bactria who had originally been eparch of Persia ; — 
both satraps becoming kings by this curious bouleversement. The 
non-discovery of Thbodotus’ medals is certainly in favor of M. 
Raoul de Rochette’s argument, but the present fact of a Hindi legend 
on his coin militates strongly agamst his kingdom being thrown etr- 
clusively to the northward. By allowing it to include Parthia Proper, 
or Seistan, and the provinces of the Indus, this difficulty would be got 
rid of ; but still there will remain the anomaly of these Indian le- 
gends being found only on Agathocles and Pantaleon’s coins, while 
those of Menander, who is known to have possessed more of India 
Proper, have only the Pehlevi reverse. Agathocles’ rale must have 
included a sect of Buddhists somewhi-re, for besides the letters we find 
their peculiar symbol present on many of the panther coins. At any 
rate we have certainty of the existence of our alphabet in the third 
century before Christ, exactly as it exists on our Indian monuments, 
which is all that on the p esent occasion it is relevant to insist on. 

§ 3. Application of the alphalet to oiler inscriptions, particularly those 
rf t ' e hits of Upper India. 

Another convenient test by which the newly found alphabet can 
be proved was ‘he Rev. Mr. Stevenson’s facsimile of the Carli 
inscnptions published in the 3rd volume of the Journal, p. 428. I 
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will take one of these, (the most distinct,) of which I have preserved 
the type-metal cut, and underline it according to the supposed value 
of each letter. 

tfi « CrOA 

Muh^irjvisagotiputasa atimitarakasapi hdthatadara. 

This is not a facsimile, therefore I dare not assume that it is accu- 
rately' rendered. I should myself incline to think that the final letter 
was an or n, producing the word so often found at Sanchi, — dauam ; 
making it ‘ the gift with his own hand (hasta ddnam) of At)'i milralsa, 
the son of the great lidvisdyoti.’ 

But I advance this reading with doubt, and merely to invite the 
attention of Mr. Stevenson himself to the revision of this and the 
other Carli inscriptions with which he was so obliging as to favor me, 
when we were as yet only on the threshold of the inquiry. 

Again : It will be remembered that one of the inscriptions sent 
down in facsimile la«t year by Mr. Hathorne from Buddha -gay a*, 
was in the lat character. It was found engrav'ed on a pillar now form- 
ing the stancheon of an upper story in the convent, but was supposed 
formerly to have stood near the temple. On turning to my lithograph 
of it in Plate XXXIII. of vol. V. I perceive the concluding word 
ddnam exactly as the Sanchi. The whole line, though veiy roughly 
engraved, mav be now easily read as 

^*Ai ^ -L* Ayulekuddanguye ddnam ; 

‘ The gift of Ayaceku danoa'.’ If the dl-defined mark below the + 
be a □ , the reading may be Buddagaye ddnam, ‘ gift to Bucdha-gaya. 

The foregoing are, after all, but trifling ordeals for the new alpha- 
bet, compared w'ith itie ejcperimentum crucis of the ZJe/A/ lat inscrip- 
tion, which the antiquarian reader will not be satisfied imtil he sees 
performed in his presence. To this, then, I will now hasten, content- 
ing myself with one or two sentences to demonstrate the perfect 
applicability of the system, and reserving for a future occasion the full 
interpretation of this strangely multiplied and important document, 
which it would be hardly fair to expect to read off-hand, even though 
it were written with entire orthographical precision, which a slight 
inspection has proved by no means to be the case. 

I cannot select a better example for our first scrutiny than the open- 
ing sentence of the inscription. This 1 shewed in my former papers on 
the subject to be repeated over and over again in all the lat inscriptions 
* See Plate XXXIII. of Vol. V. and page 658. 
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of Upper India ; and the recent accession of the Gimar inscription of 
Gujerat, transmitted by Mr. Wathen, and of the Aswastuma inscrip- 
tion of Cuttack executed with such fidelity by Lieutenant Kittoe, has 
proved that it belongs equally to them, although in other respects both 
these texts diflFer from those already known to us. Thus from the 
very numerous examples of this passage, we have an opportunity of 
observing all the variations it undergoes either from carelessness of 
the sculptor, from grammatical license, or from mistakes of the 
copyist. The moat usual reading of the text, and the equivalent 
according to my alphabet, are as follows : 

Devdnamapiya piyadasi Idja hevam aha. 

Here we perceive at once that the language is the same as was 
observed on the Bhilsa fragments, — not Sanskrit, but the vernacular 
modification of it, which has been so fortunately preserved for us in 
flie Pali scriptures of Ceylon and Ava. Devdnam piya (oftener piye) piya- 
dasi Idja, is precisely the Sanskrit, '$^T«rr ^TSIT, ‘ the lovely 

rfija Devdndmpriya or, with equal propriety, ‘ the beloved of the 
gods king Pitadassi for either or both, may be the prince’s name. 
Hevam aha, (or rather evam aha for the h belongs to the word IdjaJ 
I recognized at once as an old friend in the Pdl( version of the Bud- 
dhist couplet ye dharmma, &c. so thoroughly investigated in the 
Journal for March, 1835 : evam dha. ‘ thus spake.’ 

Many of the repetitions of this initial sentence abound in trifling 
errors, especially in the vowel marks, and in the letters of nearly 
similar form, as p and h. These it is not worth while to notice, 
except as a caution against too implicitly following the text in other 
places, where such slight alterations will restore intelligibility. But 
Ratna Paula the Pali scholar, whom 1 immediately invited to assist 
me in reading the inscription, could critically take objections to other 
inaccuracies which were repeated in every instance of the pillar text. 
Thua tile double « was wanting in dasi ; the nominative fqfa should be 
written rdjd ; hevam, evam } and ahd, dha. Satisfied that these were 
but the licenses of a loose vernacular orthography, as particularly 
evinced by the interchange of the liquids I and r, I was little abashed 
in finding the same errors on the Bakra and Betiah lats, and even 
on the Cuttack cave inscription : — and it was with a degree of surprise 
and joy proportionate to the absence of expectation, that on looking 
over the Gimar version, I found all three of the grammatical errors 
yemoved ! 'The Gimar text is thus conceived : 

3 r 
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Devdnampiya Piyadasi rajd evam aha. 

Thus the anomalous use of the I, the value of the vowel e, and 
the identity of the language with the grammatical Pali, were explained 
and confirmed. Other variations equally useful were extracted : — thus 
in another part of the Girnar text the name was found in the in- 
strumental case, Devdnampiyena Piyadasina ; ‘ by Devdmm-piya, the 
beloved.’ Sometimes the name is contracted as at the conclusion of 
the Delhi text, ‘ eta devunampiya aha’ (for etarri), ‘the foregoing spoke 
the raja.’ In other places the name is Devdnampiyadasi, without the 
second piya, and Idja or raja is often omitted. But one of the most 
important variations occurs again in the Girnar text ; Devdnam piya 
piya dasi raja yasovakiti, where yasovdkiti, for yasa uvdcha iti*, ‘ lo 
this spake he,’ (or rakti, speaks) is substituted for the ordinary form, 
evam aha. 

Collecting together the above evidence, I think it will be admitted 
that the initial sentence is satisfactorily determinedf, and that it has 
every appearance of being the declaratory formula of some royal edict, 
or some profession of faith. The simplicity of the form reminds us of 
the common expression in our own Scriptures — “Thus spake the pro- 
phet or in the proclamation of the Persian monarch— “ Thus saith 
Craus, king of Persia.” There is none of that redundant and fulsome 
hyperbole which we find in the Sanskrit grants and edicts of later 
days. 

I should have been inclined to expect from the extensive distribution 
of the document over districts, never, as far as we know, governed by a 
single Indian monarch, that it rather contained the doctrines of some 
great reformer, such as Sha'kta, to whom the epithets devdhampriya 
priya-darsi might be applied. But not to mention the inapplicability 
of the title rdja to such a person, the next sentence, which is also re- 
peated several times, sets the matter of its royal authorship at rest. 
This sentence follows the opening just described, on the north, south, 
and west tablets of the Delhi pillar in the form following : 

Saddavisati vasa-abhisitena me, which Ratna Pacla. immediately 
read as satta visati vasse abhisittena me, ‘ in the twenty-seventh year 
* The PftU tdi is the Sanskrit TTq?, synoniroous with speech. 

•f The Rev. Mr. Stevenson’s reading was 
which he translated, “ In the two ways (of wisdom and of works ?) with mil- speed 
do 1 approach the resplendent receptacle of the erer-moving lamiaoos radiam-e.” 
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of my reign.’ The anomalous form of the second letter perplexed 
£^e for some time, and it was only after collation with other readings 
■'of the same passage that I became persuaded of its being a double d. 
Thus I found sometimes f|j or sada, and once ^ sata, but gene- 
rally i{j (J , the lower stroke seeming to imply duplication. That the 
4 should be substituted for tt agreed with the observation by Messrs. 
Burnouf and Lassen of the frequent interchange of these letters in 
their analysis of a Pali manuscript, the Boromat, from Ceylon. I have 
also found in other parts of the inscription that the double dental t is 
as frequently rendered by the cerebral t ^ , as by d |1 . 

That we are not mistaken in the interpretation of this passage we 
have the most satisfactory proof in the commencement of the eastern 
tablet, which perhaps ought to rank first, as it speaks of an earlier 
date. The expression here is i ^ fb A l”8 Duwddasa 

vasa abhisttena me j * In the twelfth year of my reign.* It may be 
perhaps objected that duwO(^sa is a very corrupt mode of writing 
dwddasa, ‘ twelve the separation into two syllables of died, and the 
substitution of the cerebral d being too great a latitude to sanction 
unexplained. Here again, fortunately, other manuscripts come to our 
aid. In the Cuttack inscription just received from Lieutenant Kittok 
we find the dental d restored ; and the undue collision of the two 
short o’s grammatically corrected, thus ; 

f>fbirbr/fbAr8 duwddasa vasdbkisitename*, 

leaving the first error still uncorrected ; but this again disappears 
when we turn to the Girnar version, which seems generally to have 
been executed with greater orthographical propriety. It is there, 
(38th line) — 

I rb A ll* bJLOK; 

Dveddasavdsdbhisitena devdnam day a piya thisa. 

This on other accounts a most important variation, because it 
shews the value of the abbreviated pronoun mb (mama) ‘ of me,' to have 
been correctly rendered. The pronoun would in the present instance 
be superfluous, because it is replaced by the name of the r5ja ; which 
has also two remarkable deviations from the common spelling — dayti 
for piya may be a fault in transcription, but it is also translatable. 
The substitution of thisa for dasi, a change not so easily explained, 
leads us to an inquiry who this potentate could have been, to spread 
his edicts thus over the continent of India ? 

* The facsimile has ubhis&lemme , — a mistake, probably, in copying. 

3 p 2 
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In all the Hindu genealogical tables ■with which I am acquainted, 
no prince can be discovered possessing this very remarkable name. 
If there ever reigned such a monarch in India, his memory roust 
have been swept away with every other record of the Buddhist dy» 
nasties we know to have ruled in India unrecorded by fame : but if 
any explanation can be afforded short of supposing such an entire 
obliteration, and if it can be supported, moreover, by collateral facts, 
we are bound to give it a preference rather than make darkness more 
obscure by multiplying imaginary existences. 

Such explanation can be satisfactorily supplied from the annals of a 
neighbouring country, and this is the third occasion in which we have 
been indebted to them for the elucidation of obscure occurrences in 
India Proper. In Mr. Tcrnour’s epitome of Ceylonese History, then, 
we are presented once, and once only, with the name of a king, Heae- 
nipeatisea, as nearly identical with ours as possible, (especially the last 
reading of the name,) and bearing, as Ratna Paula informs me, pre- 
cisely the same derivation. 

Hbveni pkatissa succeeded his father on the throne of Ceyloti in 
the year of Buddha 236, or B. C. 307. One of bis first is thus 
related by Mr.ToRNoua : — 

“ He induced Dhauma'soka, a sovereign of the many kingdoms 
into which Dambadiva fjambudwipa, or India) was divided, and whose 
capital was Pattilipatta, (Patna) to depute his son Mihindo' and his 
daughter Sanoamitta, with several other principal priests, to Anura- 
dhapura for the purpose of introducing the religion of Buddha. They 
arrived in the year 237. the first of this reign and eighteenth of that 
of Dharhasoka. They established Buddhism, propagating its doctrines 
orally. The bo-tree was brought and planted at Anurddhapura on 
the spot where the sacred trees of former Buddhas has stood. Tbe 
j-igbt jaw-bone of Buddha was obtained from Sakkata himself, and a 
cup fuU of other relics from Dharma'soka. The king built the vihare 
and ddgoba called Toohpaaraamaya, in which the jaw relic was deposit- 
ed; sixty-eight rock temples with thirty-two priest’s chambers on 
Mihintallai; the M aha vihare, the Issaramuai vihare, the Saita chaitya 
ddgoba, and the Issa-ramaya ddgoba and vihare ; and formed the im 
vh;a tank. Anul/, the principal queen, and many inferior wives of 
the king, assumed priesthood*. ’ 

The age of the great Asoka, the third or fourth in descent from 
dHAHDRAGUPTA.is one of the weU known epochs of the promulgation 
of the Buddhist faith. It was also the most flourishing period of the 
Ceylonese sovereignty then enriched by a commerce which has in 
sahseqnent ages gradually passed into other channels. The monn- 

• TuBNOua's Epitome of Ceylonese History, Ceylon Almanac, 1833. 
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ments and rock excavations attributed to the ancient sovereigns of 
Ceylon abound with inscriptions i.i a character not essentially differing 
from these four on the continent of India. We have thus a strong 
primk facie argument in favor of the hypothesis that Dkvanam- 
piTATissA, the royal convert, caused, in his zeal, the dogmas of his 
newly adopted faith to be promulgated far and wide at his expense- 
It is true that, according to the Mahdvansi, the Buddhist doctrines 
were not reduced to writing (i. e. in books) in Ceylon until 217 
years, 10 months and 10 days after its oral promulgation by Mihimoa, 
Asoka’s brother, in the year above fixed, — or “ while Vai,aoamabaho, 
the 21st sovereign of the Vijaya line, was still a disguised fugitive 
that is, about the year 90 B. C. ; but this fact tells rather in fiivor 
of other modes being previously used to muke known, and to record 
irrevocably the new rules of conduct ; and we might easily cite a 
more ancient and venerable example of thus fixing the law on tablets 
of stone. But I have not yet shewn that such is the nature of our 
inscription ; — as yet, we are ignorant what happened in the twelfth 
and the twenty-seventh year of king Devanampita»isa’s receiving 
the holy unction, aMi'sAeka. To ascertain this, we must continue our 
analysis one step further. On the south, east, and west sides of the 
Delhi column, as well as in the body of the text, the text left unfinished 
above is thus concluded :/Jb*D*8xJ UA’y®”* dhantma lipi likhd- 

pitd, which may be exactly translated, ‘ This dharma.lipi, or writing of 
the law, is caused to be written.’ All doubt as to the nature of the 
document is thus removed, and we have the fullest confirmation of 
the theory just broached. The variations of the reading are few — 
HJL’ oyu"! is more correctly put for iyam in the Gimar version 
(lipi being neuter in Pali, though feminine in Sanskrit) ; — and in the 
following sentence which winds up the Delhi inscription, we have 
dhammalibi twice used for dhammalipi, exactly the license allowed in 
Sanskrit, and acwfvfh being synonimous : these seemingly 

trivial variations are of great force in establishing the value of the 
letters interchanged : 

lya dhammalibi likhahdpitdti eta Devdnampiya dhi : ‘ Iyam dham- 
ma libi ata atha silathahhaniva siladhahaniva tata kalaviya em esa cUla- 
thiti siya.' Which seems to imply, though the precise meaning is not 
yet well made out : " Having caused to be engraven this dharmalibi, 
Deva'nampiva thus declared : * This dharmalibi, in Eke manner as it is 
now fixed upon enduring rook, so may all continue for ever in the 
performance of it.’ ” Silasthdpan, if long, would mean the establish- 
ment of Buddha’s doctrines. Chila tUti siya, is evidently the San- 
akrit cMran sthiti siydt. 
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The contents of the dhamMlipi itself I must reserve for further exami- 
nation with the aid of those who are more competent to analyze the 
peculiarities of its phraseology. From the cursory view I have taken 
of it with Ratna Paula, I may in some measure meet the curiosity of 
the reader’s inquiries, by stating that it treats of the fruits of virtue and 
vice — that it points out what animals are to be cherished and what are 
not proper for food — what days, of the lunar month, are to be esteem- 
ed holy, &c. ; with much about the increase of virtue, but no mention 
of the name of SunoHA, Srakta, or Gautama — nor of any member 
of the Hindu Pantheon. It is, however, quite impossible to say as yet 
what are the contents of this genuine relic of antiquity, — perchance a 
much more genuine relic of the Indian reformer than any of the 
bones, teeth or hair of this sacred personage that have been preserved 
in golden caskets or buried under stone pyramids in various spots ! 
But its chief recommendation is the philological value it possesses, of 
higher authority even than aU the books of Nipiil or Ceylon, in deter- 
mining the knotty dispute as to the language in which the reformed 
religion ofSBAKTA was preached and spread so effectually among the 
people. It is now evident that, as with the Kabirpanthis, the Dadupan- 
thfs, the Sikhs, the Rdmsanlhis, and all the sects who have appealed to 
the common sense of the people against the learning and priestcraft of 
the schools, the language of the appeal employed by the disciples of 
Shakta was the vernacular idiom of the day. 

A few words, in conclusion regarding the alphabet, of which I 
have had a fount prepared while this article was setting up for press. 

There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every letter, which 
stamps it at once as the original type whereon the more complicated 
structure of the Sanskrit has been founded. If carefully analyzed, 
each member of the alphabet will be found to contain the element of 
the corresponding member, not only of the Deva-nagari, but of the 
Canouj, the Pali, the Tibetan, the Hala Canara, and of all the deriva- 
tives from the Sanskrit stock. 

But this not all : simplification may be carried much farther by due 
attention to the structure of the alphabet, as it existed even at this 
early stage, and the genius of its construction, ab initio, may in some 
measure be recognized and appreciated. 

First, the aspirated letters appear to have been formed in most 
cases by doublil^ the simple characters ; thus, chh is the double of 
d cA; •■I*® double of ^ P dh, is the half of this; and 0 

tk. is the same character with a dot as a distinguishing mark : (this 
may account for the constant interchange of the ( , Q, and 0, in 
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the inscriptions.) Again ; ^ dh, is only the letter produced from 
below — if doubled it would have been confounded with another letter, 
(the ^ .) The aspirated p (j , is merely the [j p, with a slight mark, 
sometimes put on the outside either right or left, but I cannot yet 
affirm that this mark may not merely denote a duplication of the letter 
rather than an aspiration — if indeed the terms were not originally 
equivalent ; for we have just seen the doubling of the letter made to 
denote its aspiration. 

The kh seems formed from the g rather than the k : — the gh and /A 
are missing as in Tibetan, and appear to he supplied by g and chh 
respectively, bh is anomalous, or it has been formed from the 4 by 
adding a downward stroke. 

Again ; there is a remarkable analogy of form in the' semivowels 
r, r, /, y, I , J , J , Jj, which tends to prove their having been framed 
on a consistent principle : — the first r hardly ever occurs in the Delhi 
inscription, hut it is common in that from Girnar. The A [j-, is but 
the -J reversed : the rJ so peculiar to the Sanskrit alphabet is formed 
by adding the vowel i to the r thus, P . 

As far as is yet known, there are only one «*, and one s : the nasals 
and sibilants had not therefore been yet separated into classes ; for 
the written Pdli of 200 years later possesses at least the various «’s, 
though it has but one s. 

The four vowels, initials, have been discovered H • L> •’ “• 

Tifie second seems to be the skeleton of the third, as if denoting the 
smallest possible vocal sound. Of the medial vowels it is needless to 
speak, as their agreement in system with the old Nagarl was long 
since pointed out. The two long vowels t and are produced by 
doubling the short symbols. The visarga is of doubtful occurrence, but 
theonasirara is constantly employed ; and when before m, as in D B» 
dhamma, it is equivalent to the duplication employed in the more 
modem Pali writing. The following, then, is our alphabet, arranged 
in the ordinary manner. 


Gutturala. 

+ n 

A ? . 

k kh 

9 9^ 


PalaticUa. 

d cb 

8 ? . 

ch chh j jh ny 


Cerebrals. 

C 0 

1* d ■ 

t th 

4 4^ n 


Dentals. 

A 0 

f« D1 

t th 

d dh n 


Labials. 

b b 

□ d H 

p pA 

b bh m 

t^f W w w 

Semivowels, ^c. J, | 

-J A fO b-y ’’ 

1 V 8 h’ 

z K mnwz 

Vowels. 

H :• 

1> L H 

a i 

e u ri 


I think the Gimar and Ceylon inscriptions will be found to have the other 
nasals made by modification of the primary X- There are other letters in these 


texts not found in the tdtt of this side of Indie. 
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We might perhaps on contemplation of these forms go yet farther 
into speculation on their origin. Thus the y may be supposed to be 
formed of the two strokes of the k, differently disposed : the J, of the 
two half curves of the ch superposed : the two d’a* are the same 
letter turned right and left respectively ; and this principle, it may be 
remarked, is to be met with in other scions of the Indian alphabet. 
Thus in the Tibetan the r 3 ^, a sound unknown to the Sanskrit, is 
made by inverting the j F ; the cerebral ? f>, by inverting the den- 
tal ^ : — and the cerebral t, th.or by inversion of the dental t, th, 

Tj. a. 

The analogy between the ( and is not so great in this alphabet 
as in what we have imagined to be its successor, in which the essen- 
tial part of the t, (x.) is the ( placed downwards, In the same 
manner the connection of the labials, p and b, is more visible in the old 
Ceylonese, the Canouji, and even the Tibetan alphabets ; the b *3[, 
being merely the p if, closed at the top : and in square Pali [J and Q . 

Thus when we come to examine the matter critically, we are insen- 
sibly led to the reduction of the written characters to a comparatively 
smaU number of elements, as +. d , C • f* • J.- b* 8 » | , i and ^ ; 
besides the vowels (_. Or perhaps, in lieu of this arrangement, 

it may be preferable to adopt one element as representative trf each of 
the seven classes of letters. We shall thus come to the very position 
long ago advanced by Jambclus the traveller. 

Jambulits was antecedent, says Dr. Vincbnt, to Diod&rus ; 
Diod6ru8 was contemporary with AoousTtrs. He made, or pretended 
to have made, a voyage to Ceylon, and to have lived there seven years. 
Nine facts mentioned by him as characteristic of the people of that 
country, though doubted much in former days, have been confirmed 
by later experience ; a tenth fact the learned author of the Periplus 
was obliged to leave for future inquiry, — namely, “ whether the parti- 
culars of the alphabet of Ceylon may not have some allasim to trtdh ; 
for he says, ‘ the characters are originally only seven, but by four 
varying forms or combinations they become twenty-eightf.’ " 

It would be difficult to describe the conditions of the Indian alpha- 
betical system more accurately than Jamb anus has done in this short 
summary, which proves to be not only true in the general sense, of 
the classification of the letters, but exact as to the origin and- forma- 

* It is worth observation that the dental d of the iasciiptioas corresponds in 
form to the modern cerebral, and vice verst, 
t Vi»c*»»’3 Peripba of the Brythrean Sea. 
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tion of the symbols. As regards the discussion of the edict of DSya- 
NAMPiYATissA, the testimony of Jambui-us is invaluable, because it 
proves that written characters, — our written characters, were then in 
use, (notwithstanding the Buddhist books were not made up till two 
centuries later :) and it establishes the credit of a much vituperated 
individual, who has been so lightly spoken of, that Wilford endea- 
vours to identify him with Sindbad the sailor and other equally 
marvellous travellers I 


III . — Notice of a Colossal Alto-Relievo, known by the name of Mata 
Koohr, situated near Russia Tannah, in Pergunnah Sidowa, Eastern 
Division of Gorakhpur District. By D. Liston, Esq. 

Should a traveller happen to encamp at Russia, a village situated 
about five kos from the Chapra boundary in the Gorakhpur district 
and on the road joining the two stations, it may so happen that his 
eye may alight on. a pyramidal-looking mound of bricks about half- a 
mile S. W. of the serai, over which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. 
Should he be of an inquisitive turn, his natural inquiries will be, what 
k it, and who has the fame of being its builder ? He will be informed 
that it once belonged to Mata Roohr* ; a somewhat less imined brick 
pyramid with other brick mounds, about three quarters of a mile to 
the west of the object that first caught his observation, will probably 
be pointed out as Mttia Roohr’ s fort ; and if it should be observed that 
our traveller’s curiosity is thus excited, he will be told that Mata Roohr 
himself lies petrified at but a short distance from his former place of 
abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins, called the 
fort, will bring our traveller to the side of a colossal alto-relievo of 
very respectable execution, surrounded by much carved work, many 
of the fiigures of which are well designed and cut, though others of 
them are of an exaggerated and outrd character ; but the features of 
alm<»t all the images, as well as those of the principal idol, he will find 
have been destroyed with an unsparing hand, and with a care worthy 
of a better object. 

Not only have the countenances of the figures been defaced, but an 
inscription, of which I send you the remaining lines as correctly as I 
can copy them, seems at the same time to have been erased, or ground 
out, the bigotry which prompted the one deed having doubtless also 
instigated to the commission of the other more irreparable and lament- 
able outrage. 

• Mrita Kumdra, the dead kum4ra (god of war). — Bni 
3 u 
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The inscription, of which No. 1 forms the remaining portion of the 
two first and only lines left, seems to have occupied the whole of 
what I may denominate the shield, if we consider the surrounding 
carving as emblazonry, which it much resembles. Some additional 
writing has also existed on each side of this scroll or shield on a sort 
of cornice, but that on the left hand of the figure has been so com- 
pletely obliterated that we can only now venture to assert that there 
has been writing. Of the remains on the other side the letters given in 
No. 2 may be considered as a careful attempt at a copy. 

Mata Koohr is an object of worship in this vicinitv, and that his 
fame extends into neighbouring districts I had a proof in a pilgrim 
from Bettiah pouring a vial of gangoiri water on his sacred head whilst 
I was engaged with the sketch, of which I enclose a copy. The head, 
too, bears marks of being periodically anointed by a serving brahmin 
with ghee. 

The enclosed sketch is to be considered as a plan of the design, and 
was taken from actual measurement. It struck me as rather remark- 
able in taking these measurements, that the results were generally in 
complete inches and almost never in fractions of that unit. 

The countenance is that of a young man : the chin well turned, the 
forehead out of proportion, large. The appearance of the head seems 
to have been given by the hair having been twisted into pyramidal 
spirals. 

Mata Koohr is supposed to be a divinity of considerable power. 
Some years ago a lohar cut a piece from his left arm for the purpose 
of making a whet-stone ; which sacrilege occasioned the death of him- 
self and entire family — it is said by disease. 

Tradition relates that Mata Koohr on the arrival of a Musnlman 
army to attack his fort, feeling himself unable to cope with the force 
arrayed against him, caused his family and dependants to descend 
into a well, and he himself having become a stone, lay down on the 
month of it in order to conceal it from his enemy, and to ensure that 
no disgrace should befal the objects of his affection. A few years 
ago a gentleman, (name not now remembered,) caused the stone to be 
removed from its site in order to ascertain whether it covered a well 
or no, but none was found : the stone or pieces (for the stone has split 
from end to end nearly in the middle) were not put back in their ori- 
^nal position ; — a dry season followed, and the cultivators of the neigh- 
bouring villages deeming that this was occasioned by the wrath -of 
Mata Koohr, came in a body and laid him again in the position which 
he bad been known to occupy for many preceding generations. 

The etoae is apparently a black clay-slate. 
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I may mention that the appearance of the petals of the flower on 
the sole of the fragment of the left foot (for one foot and one hand 
are mutilated) would almost induce a belief that the statue was not 
quite finished when subjected to the ruthless hand of the destroyer. 
The other parts of the sculpture give an idea of its having been com- 
pleted and finished with much care. The two figures of the eight- 
armed goddess in particular seem to me very well designed and ex- 
ecuted. 

The group outside what may be termed the frame of the principal 
figure consists of two stout male personages having each at his left 
hand a figure of the same sex, but of not more than half the height. 
The form next Mata Koohr seems of more than Herculean proportions, 
and has apparently a flame or a glory about his head. His left hand 
rests on the head of a goat, I think, without horns and with pendent 
ears. The less robust figure has a disc with eight petals in each of 
his hands, which are held up so that the discs appear over his shoul- 
ders. He seems dressed in short drawers and short boots, whilst the 
apparel of his stouter companion more resembles that usually worn in 
the country. 

The three aerial figures waving necklaces (?) over the eight-armed 
goddess, occupy rather more space on the stone than they appear to 
do in the sketch. 

The waved line in the cornice over the head of Mata Koohr is in 
the original an ornamental carving. 


[Note. — We have delayed the publication of this notice, with the 
intention of lithographing the sketch ; but although sufficient to 
shew that the image is one of Buddha, surrounded with the smaller 
compartments descriptive of various acts of his life, surmounted also 
above by angels and gods, and below supported by the sinha and 
elephant, it is not distinct enough for the pencil. The inscriptions 
also are far too much abraded to be legible — but they prob ably con- 
tain nothing more than the ordinary couplet. The Buddhist monument 
to which the image belonged was probably connected with the Idt in 
the same district described by Mr. Hodoso.v in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. III. page 482. The name of thatlat situated be- 
tween the town of Bettiah and the Gandak is Mathia, evddentiv the 
patronymic of Mata or Matha ; Koohr, or Kunwar, is a corruption of 
Kumdra, the youthful, or the god of war : — or it may be derived from 
his adventure in the well, kuhwa. Mata Kumdra might also be inter- 
preted, ‘ the defunct Kumara,” but in any case the vulgar appellation 
has nothing to do with the original intention of the image. — Eo.l 
3 Q 2 
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IV . — Translation of one of the Grant has, or sacred boohs, of the Dadu^ 

panthi Sect. By Lieut. G. R. Siddons, Is? Light Cav., second in 

command 2rd Local Horse, Neemuch. 

We cannot preface Lieut. Siddon’s specimen of the contents of 
the Dadupanthi Manual better than by extracting Professor Wilson’s 
account of this curious sect of nnti-idolatrists, from the sixteenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. Dr. Wilson had intended to have 
given a translation of a few passages, but his manuscript was unfor- 
tunately mislaid. His notice of the sect was chiefly obtained from Lieut.- 
Col. Smith, and partly from verbal information at Benares where the 
elder branch of the same dissenters, the Kabirpanthis, have a prin- 
cipal establishment. Lieut. Siddons has enjoyed the advantage of 
collecting his materials at the head-quarters of the sect. 

" The Dadupanthi is one of the indirect ramifications of the Rdmd- 
nandi stock, and is always included amongst the Vishnava schisms : its 
founder is said to have been a pupil of one of the Kabirpanthi teach- 
ers, and to be the fifth in descent from Ramanand; viz. I, Kabir ; 
2, Kamdl ; 3, Jamdl ; 4, Bimal ; 5, Buddhan ; 6, Dadu. The worship 
is addressed to Rama, but it is restricted to the^a^, or repetition of 
bis name, and the Rama intended is the deity as negatively describ- 
ed in the Vedanta theology : temples and images are prohibited. 

“ Dadu was a cotton- cleaner by profession : he was born at Ahme- 
dabad, but in his twelfth year removed to Sambher in Ajmer : he 
thence travelled to Kalyiinpur, and next removed to Karaina, in his 
thirty-seventh year, a place four kos from Sambher, and twenty from 
Jaypur. When here he was admonished, by a voice from heaven, to 
addict himself to a religious life, and he accordingly retired to Bahe- 
rana mountain, five kos from Naraina ; where after some time he 
disappeared, and no traces of him could be found. His followers 
believed he was absorbed into the deity. If the list of his religious 
descent be accurate, he flourished about the year 1 600, at the end of 
Akbbr’s reign, or in the beginning of that of Jbhangik. The fol- 
lowers of Dadu wear no peculiar frontal mark nor mdld, but carry 
a rosary, and are further distinguished by a peculiar sort of cap, — a 
round white cap according to some, but according to others one with 
four corners, and a flap hanging down behind ; which it is essential 
that each man should manufacture for himself. 

The Dadupunthis are of three classes : the Viraktas, who are 
religious characters, who go bare-heaied, and have but one garment 
and one water-pot. The Ndgas who carry arms, which they are willing 
to exercise for hire, and amongst the Hindu princes they have been 
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considered as good soldiers. The third class is that of the Bister- 
dhdn's, who follow the occupations of ordinary life. A farther sub- 
division exists in this sect, and the chief branches again form fifty- 
two divisions, or thambas, the peculiarities of which have not been 
ascertained. The Dadupanthis burn their dead at dawn, but their 
religious members not unfrequently enjoin that their bodies after 
death shall be thrown into some field or some wilderness, to be de- 
voured by the beasts and birds of prey ; as they say, that in a funeral 
pile insect life is apt to be destroyed. 

“ The Dadupanthis are said to be very numerous in Mdrtvdr and 
Ajmer : of the Ndga class alone the rfija of Jaypur is reported to 
entertain as soldiers more than 10.000. The chief place of worship 
is at Naraina, where the bed of Dado, and the collection of the texts 
of the sect are preserved and worshipped. A small building on the 
hill marhs the place of his disappearance. A mela or fair is held 
annually from the day of new moon to that of full moon in PhaJgun, 
(rehruary-March.) at Karaina. The tenets of the sect are contained 
in several Bhdshd works, in which it is said a vast number of passages 
from the Kabir writings are inserted, and the general character of 
which is certainly of a similar nature. The Dadupanthis maintain a 
friendly intercourse with the followers of Kabi'u and are frequent 
visitors at the Chnura, (at Benares )” 
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Translation of the chapter on Faith. 

1. '^^Tiatever Ra'm willeth, that, without the least difficulty, shall be ; 
why, therefore, do ye kill yourselves with grief, when grief can avail 
you nothing? 

2. Whatsoever hath been made, God niade. WTiatsoever is to be made, 
God will make. AVhatsoever is, Gud maketh, — then why do any of ye 
afflict yourselves? 

3. Sadu sayeth. Thou, oh Gon ! art the author of all things which 
have been made, and from thee will originate all things which are to be 
made. Thou art the maker, and the cause of all things made. There is 
none other but thee. 

4. He is my Goo, who maketh all things perfect. Meditate upon him 
in whose hands are life and death. 

5. He is my Goo, who created heaven, earth, hell, and the intenne> 
diate space ; who is the beginning and end of all creation ; and who pro* 
videth for all. 

6. I believe that Goo made man, and that he maketh every thing.. 
He is my friend. 

7. Let faith in Goo characterize all your thoughts, words, and actions. 
He who serveth Goo, places confidence in nothing else. 

8. If the remembrance of Goo be in your hearts, ye will be able to- 
accomplish things which are impracticable. Bat those who seek the paths 
of Goo are few ! 

9. He who understandeth how to render his calling sinless, shall be 
happy in that calling, provided he be with Goo. 

10. If he that perfecteth mankind, occupy a place in your hearts, 
yon will experience his happiness inwardly. Ra"m is in every thing ; Ra’iir 
is eternal. 

11. Oh foolish one ! Goo is not far from you. He is near you. You 
are ignorant, but he knoweth every thing, and is careful in bestowing. 

12. Consideration and power belong to Goo, who is omniscient. Strive 
to preserve Goo, and give heed to nothing else. 

13. Care can avail nothing ; it devoureth life : for those things have 
existed which were ordained, those things shall happen which Goo 
shall direct. 

14. He whd causeth the production of all living things, giveth to their 
mouths milk, whilst yet in the stomach. They are placed amidst the fires 
of the belly : nevertheless they remain unscorched. 

15. Oh forget not, my brother, that Goo’s power is always with yon. 
There is a formidable pass within you, and crowds of evil passions flock to 
it : therefore comprehend Goo. 

16. Commend the qualities which Goo possesseth. He gave you eyes, 
•peeeh, head, feet, mouth, ears, and hands. He is the lord of life and of 
*he world. 
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17. Ye forget God, «ho was indefatigable in forming every thing, and 
who keepeth every thing in order ; ye destroy his doetrines. Remember 
God, for he endued yniir body with life : remember that beloved one, who 
placed you in the womb, reared and nourished you. 

18. Preserve God in your hearts, and put faith into your minds, so 
that by God’s power your expectations may be realized. 

19. He taketh food and employment, and distributeth them. God is 
near ; he is always with me. 

20. In order that he may diifuse happiness, God becometh subservient 
to all ; and although the knowledge of this is in the hearts of the foolish, 
yet will they not praise his name. 

21. ..^though the people every where stretch out their hands to God ; 
although his power is so extensive, yet is he sometimes subservient to all. 

22. Oh God, thou art as it were e.vceeding riches; thy regulations are 
without compare, thou art tlte chief of every world, yet remainest invisible. 

23. Dado saveth, I will become the sacrifice of the Godhead , ot 
him who supporteth every thing ; of him who is able, in one moment, to 
rear every description of animal, from a w orm even to an elephant. 

21. Take such food and raiment as it may please God to provide you 
with. You require naught besides. 

2o. Tho^e men who are contented, eat of the morsel which is from 
God. Oh disciple! why do you wish for other food, which resembles 
carrion ? 

26. He that pattaketb of but one grain of the love of God, shall ba 
released from tlie sinfulness of all his doubts and actions. H ho need cook, 
or who need grind Wherever ye cast your eyes, ye may see provisions. 

27. Meuitate on the nature of your bodies, which resemble earthen 
vessel-i ; and put every thing away from them, which is not allied to trod. 

28. siiveth, 1 take for my spiritual food, tlie water aud the 
leaf of Ra'm. For tlm w orld 1 care not, but Gun’s love is unfathomable. 

29. Wliatever is tlie will of God, will assuredly happen; therefore do 
not destroy yourselves by anxiety, but listen. 

30. VV'hat hope cau those liave elsewhere, even if they wandered over 
the whole earth, who abandon God oh foolisli one! rigiitetms men who 
have meditated on tins subject, advise you to abandon all things but God, 
since all other things ore affliction. 

31. It will be impossible for you to profit any thing, if you are not with 
God, even if you were to wander from country to country ; therefore, oh 
ignorant, abandon all other tilings, for they are affliction, and listen to the 
voice of the holy. 

32. Accept with patience the offering of truth, believing it to be true ; 
fix your heart on Goii, and be humble as though you were dead, 

33. He who nicditateth on the wi.sdoin which is concealed, eateth his 
morsel and is without desire-i. The holy praise ins name, who hath 
no illusion. 

3 R 
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34. Have no desires, but accept what circumstances may bring before 
you ; because whatever God pleaseth to direct, can never be wrong. 

35. Have no desires, but eat in faith and with meditation wiiatever 
chances to fall in your way. Go not about, tearing from the tree, which 
is invisible. 

36. Have no desires, but take the food which chances to fall in your 
wav, believing it to be correct, because it cometh from God ; as much as 
if it were a mouthful of atmosphere. 

37. All things are exceeding sweet to those who love God; they would 
never style them bitter, even if filled with poison ; on the contrary, they 
would accept them, as if they were ambrosia. 

38. Adversity is good, if on account of God ; but it is useless to pain 
the body. Without Gon, the comforts of wealth are unprofitable. 

39. He that believeth not in the one God, hath an unsettled mind ; he 
will be in sorrow, though in the possession of riches : but God is without 
price. 

40. The mind which hath not faith, is fickle and unsettled, because, 
not being fixed by any certainty, it changeth from one thing to another. 

41. Whatever is to be, will be: therefore long not for grief nor for 
joy, because by seeking the one, you may find the other. Forget not to 
praise God. 

42. Whatever is to be, will be : therefore neither wish for heaven nor 
be apprehensive on account of hell. Whatever was ordained, is. 

43. Whatever is to be, will be ; and that wliich God bath ordained can 
neither be augmented nor decreased. Let your minds understand this. 

44. Whatever is to be, will be ; and nothing else can happen. Accept 
that which is proper for you to receive, hut nothing ei^e. 

45. Whatever God ordereth, shall happen, so w by do ye vex your*, 
selves.? Consider God as supreme over all ; he is the sight for you to behold. 

46. D.vdu sayeth. Do unto me oh God ! as thou thinkest best — I am 
obedient to thee. My disciples ! behold no other God ; go no where 
but to him. 

47. I am satisfied of this, that your happiness will be in proportion to 
your devotion. The heart of Dadu worshippeth God night and day. 

48. Condemn nothing which the creator hath made. Those are his 
holy servants who are satisfied with them. 

49. We are not creators — the Creator is a distinct being ; he can make 
whatever he desireth, but we can make nothing. 

50 . Kcbbeba left Beniires and went to Mughor in search of God. 
Ram met him without concealment, and his object was accomplished. 

51. Dadu sayeth. My earnings are God He is my food and my sup- 
porter ; by his spiritual sustenance, have all rny members been nourished. 

52. The five elements of my existence are contented with one food : 
my mind is intoxicated ; hunger leaveth him who worshippeth no other 
but God. 
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53. God is my clothing and my dwelling. He is my ruler, my body, 
and my soul. 

54. God ever fostereth his creatures ; even as a mother serveth her 
offspring, and keepeth it from harm. 

55. Oh God, thou who art the truth, grant me contentment, love, 
devotion, and faith. Thy servant Dadu prayeth for true patience, and 
that he may be devoted to thee. 


V . — Notice of new Sites of Fossil deposits in the Nerhudda Vallej. By 
Dr. G, G. Spilsburv. PL XXX. 

[In a letter to the Sec., see Proceedings As. Soc. for May, p. 321.] 

The last presentation I made to the museum was part of the os 
innominatum of an elephant, which, judging hy the size of tlie sockets, 
was supposed to be of larger dimensions than the animal whose bones 
were delineated in your August No. for 1834. The specimen was 
picked up on the hill close to Jabalpur, on the site first brought to 
notice hy Captain Sleeman, and whose discovery has been the parent 
of the whole of my researches. This specinaen was forwarded as being 
the first that appeared to me of definite form sufficient to identify 
the animal to which it belonged. Since this I have been over the 
hill several times, but with the exception of one vertebra of the same 
or similar sized animal, I have not been able to add more specimens 
of sufficient size or determinate form to my collection ; though I doubt 
not the hill is most rich in fossil remains from the quantity of frag- 
ments of trees and bones strewed about. From a note of mine in 
December last you were made aware that I was following up ray in- 
vestigations at Sagauni on the Omar Naddhi. These have now led to the 
discovery of three new sites for the knowledge of which we are solely 
indebted to Major Ooseley, the principal Assistant of the district, 
whose zeal in the prosecution of these most interesting discoveries, 
and kindness in aiding and facilitating their conveyance to me will, I 
have no doubt, be fully appreciated by the Society when the specimens 
are presented, and which I trust will be before the termination of 
March. 1 shall now proceed to give some description of the present 
dispatch, consigned to my friend Dr. Row’s care, who will I know have 
much pleasure in forwarding them to you. 

Seven of the specimens are from my old site of Sagauni, and as I 
before forwarded two femurs, the present must evidently have be- 
longed to another animal of the same species. They consist of a sacrum, 
part of the os innominatum containing the socket, part of the os pubis, 
3 K 2 
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the symphisis being very distinct*, a femur (figs. 1, 2, see note) in two 
pieces and a tibia (figs. 3, 4) in as many. These constitute the 
packages from Saymni, and you will doubtless immediately recognize 
the same formation and matrix as those first sent. Circumstances 
not allowing of my visiting the place in person, I requested Major 
OusELEV, who was at that time at Narsinghpur, to visit the place and 
have a shaft cut from top to bottom. While so employed, being accom- 
panied by numerous pateh of the neighbourhood, one of them in- 
formed him that about two kos ofi^, a giant’s head was projecting from 
the bank near his village ; and on visiting the place the splendid 
upper jaw, that is now presentedf, was excavated and sent in. This 
also led to the discovery of the fossil Buflfalo-head, (for I presume from 
the size and setting on of the horns, that there will be no doubt as to 
what animal it belongs,) together with four other fossil remains of 
animals which I shall leave to the cognoscent to class, I have still 
two specimens to forward, one a shoulder from Sagauni, the other 
a nearly complete elephant’s head with exception of the lower jaw. 
This last was the result of native intelligence. Major Ousblet being 
informed that close to Rewanagar was a giant’s head, and that the 
place or ravine in which it w'as deposited obtained the name of the 
Hona's hhoh from this circumstance. This, how'ever, with the shoulder 
must await another opportunity, as they do not w'eigh less than five 
maunds, and the fragments now brought to your notice are not less than 
ten. Thus from Captain Sleeman’s first discovery of a fossil deposit 
near Jctbalpiir valley, and a slight notice of that fact in your Journal, 
eleven sites (includiiig Jabalpur and Hoshingahid) in the valley of 
the Nerbudda have been brought to the notice of those interested in 
geological pursuits, and with the valuable aid now aflforded by my 
new coadjutor Major Ouseley, I trust to add to the number. 

In conclusion I beg to send a sketch, shewing the locale of the new 
sites. 

Note. — The dimensions of the huge fossil humerus and cubitus, 
represented in the plate correspond so nearly with those of the femur 
formerly extracted by I)r, Spilsbuby from the same spot Sagauni, 
that we may safely allot them to the same animal, an elephant of 
certainlv more than fifteen feet high : and indeed our museum will 
spon be able to put the animal together from the ponderous masses 

♦ These fragments put together are represented in Plate XXX. figs. 5, 6. — Ed. 

t A. fine fossil, ferraginized— of a smaller size than the Sagauni elephant. 
-Ed. 
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Dr. S. has, at great trouble and expense, conveyed across country 
from the Nerhudda to the Ganges for us. In the sketch of localities 
joined to his note, it becomes evident that the whole alluvium 
contains fossil remains ; and we may confidently leave its exploration 
to the Doctor and his coadjutor Major Ousklex. We might expatiate 
upon the gold medals awarded by the London Geological Society to 
Messrs. CxuTLEY and Falconer* as a stimulus to our discoverers, but 
although it must be an encouragement to all to find their labors thus 
appreciated at home, we should blush to put such rewards in the scale 
against, or with, the disinterested love of science which has done so 
much alone. We would suggest to Dr.S. not to confine himself to gigan- 
tic specimens, but. particularly to select from the mass of fragments, 
teeth of all sorts : hitherto we have only had the horse, the elephant, 
and the buffalo from Jabalpur, but doubtless there are as many other 
animals associated with these as at Perim and elsewhere. We have 
not time at present to lithograph the buffalo (an incontestable one it is) 
but we reserve it with the le.ss regret because we are expecting a 
similar specimen from Mr. Dawk, — when all the heads can be arranged 
together for comparison. — Ed. 


VI. — New species of Scolopacida, Indian Snipes. 

By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

In No. 32 of the Gleanings in Science, (the precursor of your Jour- 
nal) for August, 1831, I gave a full and careful account of the 
Woodcock and of the several Snipes of Nepal. But as no technical 
names and characters were then affixed to these birdsf, I mav as well 
attempt to supply the deficiency for the benefit of local inquirers, 
who, I suspect, are hardly sufficiently alive to that legerdemain 
of the closet-naturalist, whereby they are cheated of the whole 
merit of their labours by him who does no more than annex a few 
words of doggrel Latin to the numerous facts painfully elaborated by 
costly and continuous attention. How long assiduous local research 
is to be deliberately deprived of those aids of library and museum 
wffiich it ought to be the chief duty of learned Societies at home to 
furnish, I know not. But the candid will, in the meanwhile, make all 

• We hope these medals will not be so tardy of arrival as those voted to 
Captains Bcrnes and Conolly by the Paris Geographical Society which have 
not yet made their appearance. — E d. 

t Those to whom it went, best know what is become of the paper I sent 
home, with these names and characters affi.\ed. 
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allowances for the necessary errors cleaving to attempts at technical 
Zoology, in the want of such aids. Whilst the face of our land is 
darkened with skin-hunters, deputed by learned Societies to incum- 
ber science with ill-ascertained species, no English zoological associ- 
ation has a single travelling naturalist* in India ; nor has one such 
body yet sought to invigorate local research, numerous as now are the 
gentlemen in India with opportunities and inclination for observation 
such as need but the appropriate aid of those bodies to render the 
investigations of these gentlemen truly efficient towards all the 
higher ends which the Societies in question are constituted to forward ! 

Grallatorbs. 

ScoLoPACina:. 

Genus Scolopax, Auctorum. 

Species, new ? Indicus, nobis. 

Structure typical : aspect of the European type : size less, 14 inches 
long by 24 between the wings, and 12 oz in weight : bill 3 inches : tail 

: wings about 1 inch less than the tail : 1 st quill longest : tertials 
about 1 inch less. Tarsus If; central toe If, hind ff. Tail 12, soft, 
uniform. 

Remark. Found everywhere, in the higher mountains of India. 
Colored like the European type, but asserted by competent judges 
to be less in size. The size and proportions given will determine 
this point. If both differ, the species must be distinct, and will form 
an interesting instance of geographical equivalency without specific 
identity — of which probably there are very many yet to be noted, 
especially among the Raptores, the waders, and the swimmers — 
migrating birds which have, it is true, a wide range, but very appa- 
rently (according to my experience), a limited one. 

Genus Gallinago, Auctorum. 

Species, new : Nemoricola, nobis. 

Large dark wood-haunting snipe, with full soft bowed wings : short- 
ish tail of 16 to' 18 feathers, whereof the 8 or 10 laterals are some- 
what narrowed and hardened ; large blue legs and feet, and belly 

* The Freucli, who are far qiiicker-witted than we Beotian islanders, have 
had two such agents in India ever since I came to it. But the travelling natura- 
list is in no condition to compete with the fi-ted local student, if the latter 
receive the obvious helps from home. For many years past we have had great 
and wealthy Zoological Societies in London, which, however, have not yet found 
oat that the phenomena of animate nature must he observed where they exist ! 

t My method of measuring the tarsus and digits has been explained in the 
Indian Journal of Science, No. Till, for November 1836. 
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entirely barred: 12^ inches long by 18 between the wings: bill 2f, 
tail 2^ : tarsus If : central toe lij : hind .js : weight 7 oz. 

Remarks. This interesting species forms by its size, its manners, 
and some points of its structure, a link between the genera Scolopax 
and Gallinago, but deviates from both towards Rhynchtea, by the 
feebleness of its soft, bowed and subgradated wings, which have the 
2nd quill longest. 1 have set it down in my note book, as the type 
of a new genus or subgenus, under the style of Nemoricola Nipa- 
tensis, but I forbear, for the present, from so naming it. Its general 
structure is that of a snipe, but the bill is a woodcock’s, and the legs 
and feet are larger than in Gallinago. It is shy, non-gregarious, 
avoids the open cultivated country, and is only found in the haunts of 
the woodcock, with this difference in its manners, as compared with 
those of Scolopax, that it is averse from the interior of woods. The 
wings are usually from f to 1 inch less than the tail, and the prime 
and tertial quills are equal. The tarsi differ from those of the com- 
mon snipe in that the scales, posteally, are broken on the mesial hne, 
whereas they are entire in that bird. 

2nd Species, new : SoUtaria, nobis. 

Large, pale, luteous-legged .snipe, with small legs and feet, and 
tail consisting of 20 plumes, whereof the 10 laterals are hardened 
and narrow: 12| inches long by 20 in e.xpanse : bill 2f : tail 3^: 
tarsus Its : central toe l,j : hind .j, : weight oz. 

Remarks. The general structure of this bird is perfectly typical, 
(Gallinago), but it has shorter legs and feet than the ordinary snipe, 
from which it further differs by the division of the tarsal scales, on 
the posteal aspect. This is a point of affinity with the last, with which 
our present species agrees very closely iv manners ; the two conduct- 
ing one, without a sensible interval, from Scolopax to Gallinago. The 
trivial name refers to the habits of the species : but the term, in 
English, is usually applied by oar sportsmen to the preceding bird 
which is found in the Boons and Kaders near the hills, whereas the 
present species never quits the hills. In our present subject the wing 
has all the strength and acumination so characteristic of most of its 
confamiliars. The tail also is firm and of good length. The tail 
usually exceeds the win^s by about half an inch, the tertials being 
scarcely so long as the primes. 

3rd Species, Biclavus, nobis. 

Common Indian field snipe, with the lining of the wings perfectly 
barred, and tail of 24 to 28 feathers, of which the 16 to OOlateials 
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are narrowed almost to threads, and very rigid. 1 1 inches long by 
17 wide, and 5 oz. in weight; bill 2^: tail 2^: tarsus 1^; central toe 
I 5 :, hind iV 

4th Species, Uniclavus, nobis. 

Common Indian field snipe, with the lining of the wings faintly 
barred, the hill long, and tail of 14 to 16 uniform plumes. II 5 
inches long by 17 wide*, and 5 ounces in weight : bill 2 ^ : tail 2| : 
tarsus I 5 ; central toe l^, hind 

Remarks. The two last species are the ordinary snipes of the 
plains and hills : their general structure and aspect are quite t 3 rpical, 
but their size is less than that of their European analogue. The dif- 
ferences noted in the two species are permanent, as I have proved by 
the examination of numberless specimens of both sexes, and in all 
stages of moult. Both the bill and the tail of Uniclavus are conspi- 
cuously longer than those of Biclavus. In characterising these four 
species of GaUinago, I have chosen purposely to rely on size, propor- 
tions, and the structure of the tail — points which 1 have no doubt 
will serve to fix my species without reference to colors, in relation to 
which it may be observed that the uniformity of aspect (except in our 
Nemoricola, which has the woodcock bars below) is calculated only 
to confuse those who are referred to it for specifical diflTerences, 
The expressions dark and pale, in the specific characters of Nemori- 
cola and Solitaria, have careful reference to the average tone and 
intensity of color in the type of GalUnago. 

In Biclavus, the wings are seldom .so much as an inch short of the 
tail : whereas in Uniclavus, they are generally l^ at least. This is 
caused by the superior length of the tail in the latter : for the wings 
of both are of equal size, and 5 inches long from the bend of the 
shoulder to the tip of the longest quill. 

* The Rev. R. Everest, ia 1825, killed a bird of this species, 121 inches long 
and 7 oz in weight 1 1 Bnt monsters are abnormal ; and I take occasion to say that 
ait my sizes, weights and proportions in this paper are mean matima, deduced 
from numbeiless trials. I may add, that the sexual deffereuces are purposely 
overlooked, having been found to be inappreciably small. The females, however, 
are the larger ; and the males, the deeper toned in color. 
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VII. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the 5th July. 1837. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edwahd Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. Mum, C. S., proposed by Captain Cautley, seconded by the 
Secretary, at the last meeting, was elected a Member. 

The Baron Schiuwno, of Cromtadt, was, upon the favorable report of 
the Committee of Papers, elected an Honorary Member. 

Rcstamji' Cowasji', was proposed by Baboo Ra'm Comal Sen, seconded 
by Sir E. Ryan. 

Baboo Suit Churn Gbosal, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by 
Mr. Hake. 

Captain Boole, proposed by Mr. Walters, seconded by Captain Pem- 

BBRXOffa 0 

Read a letter from Dr. J. Swinky, ackoowledging hU election as a 
Member. 

Read the foUowing correspondence regarding the museum, consequent 
upon the resolution of the last meeting. 

To the Right Honorable George, Lord Auckland, &c. &c, &c. 

Govtrnor General of India in Council, 

My Lo&iip 

I have been requested by the Asiatic Society to become the organ of a re?pectful 
representation to your Lordship in Council on a topic of great importance to the 
interests of the Society, which was made the subject of a Resolution passed at a 
general meeting held on the 7th instant. 

1 have now accordingly the honor to submit a copy of that Resolution, and with 
every deference and respect to solicit for the prayer of it, the most favorable consi- 
deration of your Lordship*s Government. 

The Asiatic Society has been in existence for more than half a century. Founded by 
the illustrious Sir William Jones, with the concurrence and support of the no less 
illustrious Warrbn Hastings, it has uniformly enjoyed the countenance and pro- 
tecdon of the high officers placed at the head of the Indian administration, many of 
whom have join^ in its objects with more than the formal interest of nominal patrons, 
and have contributed individually to its reconU of literature, or to its collection of 
antiquities and of carious natural productions. 

It woukl be quite superfluous to enumerate, in addressing the Society’s official 
patron, the many eminent men whose names h.T.Vf adorned and still adorn its list of 
members, or to recal the services they have severally rendered to science and to 
literature ; but it Is by no means to these alone that the Institution owes its efficiency, 
its stability, and its reputation. Without the co-operation of the many, the talents and 
abstract studies of the few would have been comparatively ineffectual ; and the learned 
world in many cases would have been deprived of the chief beneflt of their studies and 
knowledge but for the combination which is so necessary to effect undertakings of 
magnitude and expcnce, and for the stimulus which emulation, and publicity, and a 
common interest never fail to excite. 

Shsce its fonodatiou the Asiatic Society has expended more than three lakhs c€ 
rupees upon the prosecution and publication of its Reseaches in the languages, the 
]^ilosophy, the history, the geography, physical, and statistical of India ; aotl there is 
no branch of useful knowledge connected with this country that has not received 
illustratioa throi^'h the judicious employment of its foods. 

On one or two occasioas the Society has received handsome donations from indivi* 
duals, but it has never yet solicited or received public aid from the Government of the 
country. In venturing therefore to propose a measure for which there was no pre^- 
dent in its history, the Committee of papers, with whom the su^estioa originated, 
deemed it incumbent on them to shew the Society at large the grounds upon which 
they rested their recommendation : and the substance of the arguments they then 
used 1 am now requested by the Society to lay before your Lordship in Council. 

It is not from a declining Society that an appeal is made, to save it from impendin? 
ruin or to enable it to support its expences on the same scale of efficiency as hereto- 
fore. On the contrary, the Society never had a more flourishing list of contributing 
Members, nor was it ever more actively engaged on the multiplied objects of its 
attention. Indeed it would be difficult to mention any departmeat in wliirh its 
duties have not materially increased within the last few years. 

3 » 
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By the transfer of the Orients publications from the Education Committee a Tery 
important and responsible task has been thrown upon the Society, which it is most 
aniious to perform with diligence and satisfaction to the increasing body of Oriental 
scholars in Europe, who ha^e expressed a common feeling and interest in its efficiency 
and permanancy. 

By the transfer of the Oriental manuscripts and printed volumes from the College 
of Fort William the Society’s library has been doubled, and the charge and respon- 
sibility of its management proportionately increased. The Society cannot be insensible 
of the obligation of making known its contents, of encouraging and providing accom- 
modation for copyists, and of guarding property of increasing value. Thus the exten- 
sion of the library has been attended with consequences which are felt in various 
matters of detail that cannot well be described. , 

Literary publications have also sought the Society’s auspices in greater number 
of late than heretofore ; and the government has paid it the compliment of seeking 
its advice and of following its suggestions in respect to many literary undertakings 
for which the public patronage had been solicited. 

The government of France has condescended to employ the Society as the medium 
for procuring additions to the superb Oriental library of the A^eneh naUon, and many 
distinguished Orientalists of the Continent have solicited the same favor. 

From all these sources the responsibility, the substantive existence of the Society 
has derived strength and lustre ; hut every enlargement of its connectioiis and every 
new field of its operations cannot but call for some additional expenditure or point 
out some desideratum which the Society’s means are unable to provide ; and this must 
he always more prominently felt where, from all the officers of the institution afford- 
ing their services gratuitously, there is a reluctance in imposing new duties or ex- 
pecting an increased devotion of their limited leisure. 

Bnt it is particularly in the physical branch of its labours — a vast field compre- 
hending, according to the emphatic expression of Sir Williau Jokes, ** whatever 
is produced by nature within the geographical limits of Asia,” that the Asiatic 
Society feels itself most backward and deficient of means. 

The rapid strides that have been made in physical inquiry throughout the world in 
the present age, have been compassed only by national efforts. By these have tlm 
schools of Faria been raised to the perfection of which they now boast, and her mn> 
seams stored with most instructive and precious collections. 

By the combinations of the wealthy, aided by a popular government is England 
now beginning to rival her. A national museum is indeed throughout Europe become 
an essential engine of education, instructive alike to the uninformed who admires 
the wonders of nature through the eye alone, and to the refined student who seeks 
in these repositories what it would be quite out of bis power to procure with his own 
means. 

The Asiatic Society, or it may be allowable to say the metropolis of British India, 
has had tlie germs of a national museum as it were {danted in its bosom. As at 
Parts a new era was opened in the history of its great museum, the Jajrdin des 
Hantes, through the discoveries of extinct and wondrcfas animal forms exhumed 
from the rocks on which the town was built, and which required all the adjuncts of 
comparative anatomy for their investigation even by the master-hand of the grmt 
Cittixk; so in Calcutta through the munificence of a few individuals and the ^ve- 
lopment of fossil deposits in various parts of India hitherto unsuspected, we have 
become poMessed of the basis of a grand collection, and we have been driven to seek 
recent specimens to elucidate them. Our desire has been warmly seconded by all 
who have enjoyed the opportunity of contributing ; from China, from New South 
Wales, from the Cape, and from every quarter of the Honorable Company’s posses- 
sions, specimens of natural history, of mineralogy, and geology, have flowed in 
frster than they could be accommodated, and the too little attention they have 
received has alone prevented similar presentations from being much more numerous ; 
for it is but reasonable to suppose that of the stores continually dispatched to England 
or the Continent, the Society would have received a larger share, had it done proper 
honor to what it has received. 

in May 1835, the Society resolved to try the experiment of appointing salaried 
officers to the charge of its museum. For two years economy in other departments 
has emffiled it to maintain this system, and the good effects of the measure are visi- 
Me to who visit the rooms. Yet not being able to purchase more than a small 
of the time of a competent naturalist, the benefit has been comparatively 
Maated, and now at the very commencement of the experment the state of the 
Sodety’s funds will compel it to withhold fiirther support from its iimipi^nt museum 
wtieaa some fresh tcraree of income be provided. 
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These then, are the motives that have persuaded the Society of the propriety of 
mn appeal to the Ruling Power : — not to contribute to the ordinary wants and engage- 
neats of the institution, but to convert that institution into a public and national 
eoneern, by entrusting it with the foundation and superintendence of what has yet 
to be formed for the instruction of our native fellow subjects, as much as for the 
j^rtherance of science, — a public depository of the products of nature in India and the 
surrounding countries properly preserved, properly arranged,, and properly applied. 

To effect such an object it is indispensable that the services of a profession^ natu- 
ralist of high attainments should be engaged, and that he shonld have at his com- 
mand the means of working effectually, and of devoring bis whole time to the em- 
ployment. 

What, it may be asked, wHl be the return to government if the state undertake to 
supply such an officer ? To this question more than one satisfactory answer may 
readily be given. 

The Honorable Company have in Leadenhall Streets very valuable museum sup- 
ported at considerable expense. To that maseumv ours would be a powerful auxili- 
ary. Duplicates of every sort here collected might be set apart for England. Again 
the local government has scientific expe^tions continually employed in exploring 
the country. Geographical, geodesical, and statistical information is continu- 
ally under collection without any office of record, or officer of analysis, to whom it 
ean be appropriately referred for digestion. Efforts are continually misemployed for 
want of proper direetion, and opportunities are lost for want of proper iastractions 
that may be ever regretted by the scientific world. Again, the means of education 
in the natural seiences would be improved or rather created by the formation of a 
museum, the superintendent of which would always be able to devote a portion of 
his time to demonstrations and lectures, either expected as a part of hU duty, or 
yielding a means of partial reimbursement. 

But the Society feels that it is almost unbecoming to suppose that the Govern- 
ment of a great country would ask for reasons to support the present application ; 
for the encouragement given to botanical pursuits by the maintenance of two public 
gardens at considerable charge, and the snms placed at the disposal of the agricultural 
and horticultural societies and to similar institutious, are so many evidences that 
the Government have only to be convinced that tbe object is one of essential public 
beuefit, or calculated to promote scientific discovery, when the inclination to provide 
the necessary support will not be wanting. The expenditure that has been bestowed 
mpon the theoretical admeasurement of the earth’s surface, for the elaborate deter- 
mination of which the Honorable Company’s Government has been justly held up to 
theadmiration of the world, is an instance particularly in point. The Society has ever 
felt that the public ^ants to those and numerous other objects of a similar nature, 
have been boons to itself, so far as they have promoted the researches contemplated, 
in ics original foundation ; and if on this occasion it fails to impress upon Government 
the claims of other braaches of science and literu^re, all of which require and will 
benefit by the establishmeoi^of a public museum* the Society will attribute it rather 
to the weakness of the appeal made on its behalf than to the real weakness of its 
cause. 

1 have only in coaclusion, to explain that although the Society in the accompany- 
ing resolution has ventured to name a specific sum which would probably be sufficient 
for the ot^ects which it has in view yet the members would leave it entirely to the 
superior judgment of your Lordship in Council to determine what sum it would be 
expedient to devote from tbe public finances towards the general futherance of the 
Soaety^a objects ; should it indeed appear to you that the applioatioa which 1 have 
been requested to lay before Government, is based on sound and reasonable argtt^ 
meats, and that it merits the consideration and support which I hav« ventured, as 
much from ray own feelings as from my duty to the Society, to urge in its favor. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Calcutta, tsfhjvne, IBSI* (Signed) EdWabp Rvait, 

iVendenf. 

[For a copy of tbe Resolutions anuexed see page iOO«j 
To the Honorable Sir E. Byaw, Knight- 

presideTii of the AsiaHe Society, 

Honorable Sir, 

The representation submitted by you oa behalf of the Asiatic 5<Kiety of Calcutta 
has been considered by th* Right Honorable the Governor General of India in 
Council with the attention due to the importance of the objects for which the 
assistance of Government is solicited, and to the character of tbe Society and of 
those who have united in the resolution to make tlus appeal. 

3 s 2 
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2 . Tlie Rigbt Honorable the Governor General of India in Council fully admits 
that the public of Europe and of Asia have incurred a heavy debt of gratitude to the 
Society for the persevering and successful efforts it has made for more than half a 
century to develope the literary resources of Asia, and to ascertain and collect objects, 
of scientific and antiquarian interest. His Lordsbip in Council feels aiso, that al-' 
.though the publication of these results, through the Researches of the Society and in 
other works of wide circulation, has contributed largely to the advancement of general 
science, and has given to the labours of its members all the utility that such diffusion 
could impart, still, without a museum and library in which the prodimts of art and 
nature, and especi^ly coins and other interesting remains of antiquity, might bt 
collected for the personal examination of the more curious ; one important means 
of deriving benefit from those labours most still be wanting. 

3. His Lordship in Council is further sensible that the expense of establishing 
such a museum, with its necessary adjuncts, cannot be expected in this country to 
be met by vohtntary contributions from the limited number of persons who take an 
interest in such pursuits ; and therefore, although the Society has already done 
much towards preparing the ground for such an establishment, that it cannot be 
maintained in the creditable and useful condition necessary for the attainment of tiie 
objects desired, unless aided liberally by the (Sovernment, in like manner as similar 
institutions in Europe are supported from the pnblic treasury. 

4. But although his Lordship in Council acknowledges all these claims on the 
liberality of Government, he yet feels precluded from giving his immediate sanction 
to the specific annual grant solicited by the Asiatic Society in this instance, without 
previous reference to the Honorable the Court of Directors, to whom however it is 
his intention, in forwarding your representation, to submit a strong recommendation 
in its favor. ' 

5. There are many circumstances which induce the Governor General in Council 
to consider that the proposition submitted on this occasion is peculiarly one to be 
decided by the home authorities, rather than by the Loeal Government. In the 
first place, the Honorable Court of Directors are themselves at considerable expense 
in keeping up a museum and library at the India house, and though his Loi^ship in 
CouQci! concurs with you in thinking that such institations in Europe, however 
perfect, do not supercede the necessity of providing similar in India Kkewiae,*^with 
reference especially to the spirit of literary inquiry and scientific resemh ' which it 
is desired to excite and encourage amongst the native youth of India; still the 
fact that the Honorable Court have a separate institution of their own, points to 
the propriety of making them the judges of its sufficiency or the contrary for Indian 
purposes; moreover, were the Government of India to sanction a specific annual 
grant for a museum and library in Calcutta under the management of your Society, 
such a grant would reasonably be made a precedent for similar applications from 
learned sodeties at other presidencies, and his Lordship in Council is not prepared 
to decide without a reference to England upon the relative claims of such societies 
with reference to the circumstances of the institations themselves and of the pre- 
si&iieies and places where they may be established. 

fi. His liordship in Council feels convinced that the Society may rely witik eon- 
fideace on the liberal disposition of the Honorable Court and on its de^te ha 

and encourage objects of pnblic utility, espemally suc^ as haven leodi^e^ to 
advance knowledge aad to extend the spirit of research, now peculiar to Emro^an 
nations, to tile popnlatioD of the countries under their Government: his Lordship in 
Council has tiierefore the less hesitation in referring the Asi^c Society’s present 
representation to the decision of the home authorities. 

I have the honor to Ins, Ac. 

C<?«n«7 Chamber, } H. T. Pkinsep, 

28 <A June, 1837. ) Seey. to GeeL- 

The Secretary then proposed, as the application to Government might 
be considered for the present at least as having failed, that the museum 
should he placed upon a reduced scale, retaining the services of the Me^rs. 
Boucbez as assistant Curatory and profiting by the voluntary attend- 
ance of Members who take an interest in the subject to supply the pla^ 
of a paid Superintendent. He recommended the fixing of two mornings in 
l&O week at 6 a. m. as visiting mornings, which would obviate the ineon- 
vemoBee of su^ attendance ; he thought a few minutes of co-ope^tion 
hl a t ructi on to assistant who was acknowledged to be skilful in the 
pre^iriiig and settle up of specimens, would suffice to maUitain the 
museum in an effica^t ^ate ; and he w<^d issue invitollons to aO satu* 
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ralists not in the Society, and foreigners visiting the place for scientific 
objects, to join in these reunions. 

After much discussion, the Lord Bishop proposed, seconded I)y Sir 
B. Mau(in, that as 200 rupees was the sum actually wanted to support the 
museum in its present state, a second application should be made to 
Government for a temporary grant of that amount, pending the reference 
to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 

Colonel CAULFiEtn proposed as an amendment, that in addition to 
the 200 rupees for the establishment, the Society should request a further 
monthly sum of 800 rupees to be expended on the collection of specimens 
of natural history and other objects of scientific interest, the produce to 
be made over to Government as a repayment of advances, in case of an 
unfavorable reply from the Hon’ble Court. 

The amendment having been put from the chair was carried by a large 
majority. 

Dr. D. Stewabt, secretaiy of the Statistical Committee, communicated 
the following letter from Government on the subjects of the committee's 
researches which were now progressing with vigour, although very speedy 
or showy results were not yet to be expected. The following gentlemen 
(Membw of the Society) had by invitation been joined to the Committee : 
Messrs. 6. T. MoCuntock, H. Piddington, J. Curnin, J. BtaNEU., 
J. BeiiL, Baboos Puasson.vocouar Tagore, and Rusouoy Dutt. 

To D. Stewart, Esq. 

Stc. to the Statistical Committee of the As. Soe. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 17th ultimo, aod to request that you will inform the 
Statistical Committee, that His Lordship has learnt with great satisfaction that 
the Asiatic Society has directed its attention to a subject of the utmost importance, 
for the details of which the Government has necessarily very little leisure. 

The Governor will gladly permit the Committee to have access as they request to 
any gtatisticai documeata of value which are deposited in any of the public offices 
and to make public such parts of their contents as may appear to deserve it. 

The eirenlar letter which you allude to, in your 3rd paragraph as having issued 
(under date the 35th of April last) to the several commissioners in the Lower 
Provinces, was merely a requisition upon the several functionaries of Government 
in the Judieial and Revenue Departmeuts for nil the aid which they could afford to 
the Medical officers employed in collecting Statistical information. 

A copy of the instruetions issued by the Medical Board to the officers under 
their authority above-mentioned, is annexed for the information of the Statistical 
Committee. 

After perusing that paper in connexion with the circular from this Department above 
nderred to, the Statistical Committee will perhaps be able to point out in what 
manner hU the means employed or available may be so used in union or coUateraUy 
M to produce the effects most beneficial to the general interests of knowledge. 

The Committee are probably aware that a number of essays ou subjects Of 
medi^ tepeg^l^ areiu course of publication by the Medical Board. 

' 1 have, See. 

Pert miifinsTI (Signed) R. D. UakoiU, 

9ih Jme, 1S37. J Seey. to the Govt, qfdenyst. 

Library. 

The foUowingJxK^ were presented : 

The dispatehes of the Marquis Wsukslet, vol. III.— proeafed file Ben’Mc 

Gocarnment of JoMa. 

Marathee Atlas cantoning nine maps by Dadoba Pandobing and Nana Na- 
rayon — by the Author, through Ur. W. B. Watken, Ctn^ See. Bombeg Government. 

Moysis Chorenensis Historiht Arasiidacae Libri III. Armenian and Latin, 
Ixindon, 1736, Edition Wfaistoni — hg Mr. Slias Avdoll, through Ur. /. Avdall. 

Eusebii Pamphili Caesariensis Episcopi Chnmicou Bipartiura, Armenian and Latin 
with Greek fragments, Venice, 1818, in 3 vols . — by ditto, ditto. 

Meteorological Register for May, 1837 — the Surveyor General. 
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The Indian Review and Journal of Foreign Science and Arts for June and Jul; 
—by Dr. Corbyn. 

A manuscript history of Juanpoar in Persian, lent for the purpose of being copied. 
Also, the Tohfeh-Tazeh, or history of the present R^a’s family of Benares— by 
Captain A. Cunningham, Engrs. 

Stibling on the countries between Persia and India — presented by the Author. 

Literary. 

Mr. Secretary MacwaoBTEN forwarded on the part of the Right Hon’hle 
the Governor General in Council, a MS. Grammar of the Baulky Ian. 
goage, prepared by Lieutenant R. Leech of the Bombay Bngineers. 

A note on the Ruins of old Mandivee in Cutch and a legend of Vbrjbe 
the son of ViKRAMADiTYA, by Lieutenant J. Postans, was communicated by 
Mr. Wathen, Chief Secretary, Bombay. 

Read a letter from the Rev. Mr. Stevenson of Bombay, ^rwarding his 
version of the lat alphabet and inscriptions. 

Mr. Stevenson has made known and lithographed his alphabet, and a portioa of 
the Idt inscription as read by him, in consequence of the announcement of the dis- 
covery of the alphabet in Calcutta which had been communicated to Mr. WathBn, 
but which Mr. Stevenson honorably requested might not be shewn to him 
until he had placed his own interpretation on record. The alphabet adopted by 
bim is essentially different ;from that obtained by the analysis of the Bhilsa 
inscriptions, and in applying it to the Delhi Idt tlie author has imagined the lan- 
guage of the latterto be Sanscrit ; and he concludes the pillar to be a Jayastambha 
or triumphal column erected by a sovereign of Mdrohr to celebrate his victories in 
Hindustan,'' results altogether at variance with those arrived at here. 

The Secretary was induced by Mr. Stevenson’s communication to lay 
before the Society the transcript and translation he had yet hardly com. 
pleted of the Fero» bat inscription. 

It win be seen in Artide II. of the present No. that the inscription is in the Maga- 
dbi language, aad that it contains a series of edicts connected with the Buddmst 
faith issued by Devanaiseiya Pitadasi, a king of Ceylon, who was converted 
to Buddhism in the reign of Ubabma Asoka about 300 years before Christ, 

Captain S. W. E^nbam, Linapore, presented a very small cocoanut 
obtained at Arracan and considered a curiosity. 

Mr. Hodgson presented a box of Nipat snakes. 

Physical. 

Mr. Seepings presented a piece of copper from the bottom of the ship 
Guide or Wm. Wallace, lately struck by lightning while in dock. 

A b<de of 8 inches diameter was pierced through the co^er, although hardly a 
peroeptiUe trace vras left of the passage of the electric fluid throng the ^ank ia 
eoatagt with U. The mast was shivered. ^ 

M. Dei.esseut exhibited to the meeting the superb icbthyolc^cal col- 
lection made hy himself for his uncle at Paris, daring a residence of a 
few months in Calcutta. 

Lord AuGKxmND presented the skeleton of a mouse.deer CMoschue 
Jeemnicus mounted in the museum. 

The male and female of Satyra, presented by Or. A. Caispbeu., also 
three jungle fowl, Phasianus gallvs, ditto. 

Colonel D. M. Macleod Chief Engineer, presented a third fragment of 
fo^il bone (ferrugenous) brought up by the auger in the Fort from a depth 
of 375 feet. He subsequently added the following particulars of the pro- 
gress of the boring : — 

Boring operations at Fart William, July Sth, 1837. 

*' The Chief Engineer has the satisfaction of stating that at length a stratnm of 
day has been reached, at a depth of 3S0 feet, and that the anger having.penetrated 
IS iaehea farther has brought up blue clay mixed with a large quantity of apparently 
decayed wood, a specimen of wUch accompanies } the tubes have only gone down 377 
feet, hot it is hoped that they may be forced downt hrough the remainder of the bed 
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of sand to the clay to-morrow, when by a cessation of the inflnx of sand the opera- 
tion will proceed with much more rapidity.” 

The appearance of the clay is precisely that of the black peat-clay found at the 
depth of U to 20 feet below the surface, and it must be the debris of a similar 
Sundarbatt tract formed anterior to the deposit of the 380 feet of superincumbent 
sand and clays. The wood is highly charred, but by no means converted into coal. 

Col. Maclkod also presented a specimen of a two-headed snake caught 
alive at Moorshedabad. 

Mr. W. T. Baxter, Branch.pilot, presented a specimen in spirits of 
the sea-horse taken off Point Palmiras. 

Major DAnnsoK, Engrs., described a species of flying serpent which he 
believed to be unknown to naturalists. 

B. H. Hodgson, Esq. gave the following description of the Gauri Gau of 
the Nipat forest. 

“With infinite trouble hnd expease I have at length procur'd complete sprfils 
of both sexes of the Gauri Gau. The riba are but 13 pair : the skulls of both male 
and female are alike disAnguished by enormous size, and by :. broad, and long, and 
flat forehead surmounted by a prodigious semicylindric crest. It is the spinous 
processes of the dorsal vertibrs onlg, that cause the extra ordinary elevation of the 
fore-quarters, those of ^e eertical not.lming raised at all. The rievatioa extends 
longifndintdly flttm the vst to the last pmr of ribs, rising and falling suddenly, but 
with the rise more abrupt than the fall. The extreme elevation is 14 inches above 
the s{dnal eolnmn, and is reached by the third process from the anterior extremity. 
Here, then is a singular animal ; Bos as to the nu mber «f the ribs and as to the 
general form of the cranium, but surely distinguished sufficiently from Bos, as a 
separate subgenerIc type, by the far greater size o the sknil, the astonishing deve- 
lopment of its frontid ciest, and the no less remarkable development of the spinous 
processes of the dorsal vertebrae, which last osteological peculiarity gives the live 
animal the appearance of a camel or camel-leopard if the head be concealed. 

” I call this type Bibos, a name that is equally good if it be supposed to indicate 
an ox of unusual magnitude (quasi Bis and Bos) or an animal osculant between 
Bison and Bos (quasi Bi— Bos). You remember my delineations of -the skull com- 
paratively with those of the tame and wild buffalo and tame ox. No one could look 
at them and suppose this animal a Bison, if the correctness of CtrviER's view were 
admitted : and, for my part, 1 haw" always regarded the Sours Gau as a separate 
link between Bkia and Bison. But it iswnly wtthin tiie last week that, by proenring 
complete skeletons of hath sexes, I have satisfied myself of the fact. I have not the 
least doubt that the Urua of the ancients (known to us only by fossil crania) was a 
Bibos, that is, an animal of the same type as our living Indian wild bull of the 
sanl forest, and of other wilds. Whether my animal be the Gaums or the Gavomus 
of books, no soul can teU ; for the sufficing reason that there is no adequate or ad- 
missible account of either of tbe latter in books. Some call these creatures bulls ; 
others call them Bisons ; — what they really be, we know not ; and Ihtrs/ore 1 shall 
^ve my type a separate specific name or Subhemachalus. 

“ The Gauri Gau, then, of thesaui forest is Bibos Subhemachalus, nob,, and type of 
tbe new mit^^us Bibos. The Society shall have a very full and particular account 
of B vresently ; meanwhile the osteological peculiarities already spoken of, stamp 
our ammal with a very striking character of novelty, whilst they give a singulai 
revived bderest to whatever the classics have left us about their Urus. 

" The hair la Uu close and glossy as in Bos, only somewhat elongated and enrlibl 
on the fbrriicad and kaecs : the colors are usually red or black or piebffi4> tail 
ffiws uB r e ach to the hock, in other vrotds, is very short ; all structnral peculiuitfea 
foil into the sttbgenetic character : the specific ebameter may be given in two wisda. 

“ Imrge wihl Indiaa Bibon with close gloasy hair, of a red or bladi color, tea feH 
from snout to rump, and five and a half feet high at the ehonlder, Oastri 0m of 
Hindus.” 

Dr. Sfilsbobt presented part of the fbaril jaw of a horae, flroK Brimkem 
Ghat, discovered by Mr. Ssuth. 

Also fossil dtelfo of reversed whorla aili^ed, firom Sao Kham Ghat, 
ten kos west of Baitool, aimilar exactly to those noticed by Dr. Voirsaic in 
the Gawilgiri trap. 
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l.—jiK Etatma^ion of the Pali Buddhistical Annals. By the Hon'ble 
Gkorge Tornour, Esq. of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

At a period when there is a concurrence of evidence, adduced from 
various quarters, all tending to establish the historical authenticity 
of that portion of the Buddhistical annals which is subsequent to the 
advent of Sakta. or Gotamo Buddho, an attempt to fix the date at 
which, and to ascertmn the parties by whom, some of the most im- 
portant of those annals were compiled, cannot be considered ill-timed ; 
and in reference to the character of the notices that have recently 
appeared in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, 1 would wish to believe that 
discussions in its pages, having for their object the establishment of 
those points, would not be deemed out of place. 

As far as our information extends at present, supported by an obvi- 
ous probability arising out of the sacred character, and the design of 
those works, which renders the inference almost a matter of certainty, 
the most valuable and authentic, as well as the most ancient, Buddhis- 
tical records extant are those which may be termed the Buddhirti- 
cal scriptures and their ancient commentaries, called, respectively, kt 
die PdU or Mdghada language, the Fitakattatan and the Attra- 

KATHi. 

To Mr. Hodgson, the resident in Nepfil, the merit is due of hav- 
ing brought into notice, and under direct European cognizance, the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan versions of these voluminous works. To this 
important service he has superadded further claims on the gp-atitnde 
of the literary world, by the publication of various essays, illustrative 
of the scope and tendency of the creed, of which Sa'kta was the au- 
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thor — and those annals the recorded repositories. Fortunately for the 
interests of oriental research, at that particular juncture, the Asiatic 
Society received the assistance of Mr. Csoma Korosi in analyzing 
the Tibetan version also of those works ; whose labors being of a more 
analytic and less speculative character, (although exerted in the exa- 
mination of the Tibetan which appears to be translated from the 
Sanskrit version) are better adapted than those of Mr. Hodgson to 
aid the prosecution of the particular description of investigation to 
which I am about to apply myself. 

In the recently published 20th Volume of the Asiatic Researches is 
contained Mr. Csoma Korosi’s analysis of the first portion of the 
Ka'h-gyub, which is readily recognized, and indeed is admitted to be, 
the Tibetan name for the Pitakattayan ; from which analysis I 
extract his introductory remarks, as they are explanatory of the 
character of that compilation collectively, while the analysis itself is 
confined to the Dulvd portion of the Ka'h-gyuk. 

“ The great compilatioa of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred Tolnmes, 
is styled Ka-gyur or vnlgarly Kan-gyur, (H’qQ'QgX, hiah-hgyur) i. e. ‘ trans- 
lation of commandment,' on account of their being translated from the San- 
skrit, or from the ancient Indian language (§'21X'!lf’^,r^a^arsjta<Q,by which 
may be understood the Pricrita or dialect of Magadha, the principal seat of the 
Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

“These books contain the doctrine of Sha'kta, a Buddha, who is supposed by 
the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one thousand years before 
the beginning of the Christian era. They were compiled at three different times, 
in three different places, in ancient India. First, immediately after the death of 
ShA'kya, afterwards in the time of Asoka a celebrated king, whose residence 
was at PdtaHputra, one hundred and ten years after the decease of Sha'kta. 
And lastly, in the time of Kani'ska, a king in the north of India, upwards of 
four hundred years from Sha'kya ; when his followers bad separated them- 
selves into eighteen sects, under four principal divisions, of which the names both 
Sanskrit and Tibetan, are recorded*. 

“ The first compilers were three individuals of his (Sha’kya’s) principal 
disciples. * Upa'h',’ (in Tib. ‘ Nye'-va’b’-Akbor,’) compiled the ‘ Vinaya 
Sdtram,' (Tib. JM-iaiio ;) ‘ Ananda’ (Tib. ‘ Kon-</ga'vo,’) the ‘ Sitrantah,’ 
(Tib. the Do class ;) and ‘ Ka'shyapa,' (Tib. ‘ Hot-srung,’) the ‘ Prajnyd- 
pdramild,’ (Tib. SAer-ch'Ain.) These several works were imported into Tibet, and 
translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries of our era, but 
mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Ki-gyur in the Asiatic Society’s pos- 
session appears to have been printed with the very wooden types that are men- 
tioned as having been prepared in 1731 or the last century ; and which are stiUin 
eontinual use, at Sndr-t'hang, a large building or monastery, not far from TetM- 
Uwi-iw , hira-this-iAun-po) . 

* See p. 25 in the life of Sha'kya, in the Ki-gyur ct^ection. 
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'*The Kh-gyur coUectloa compriacs the seven following great divisions, which 
are in fact distinct works. 

I. Dulvi (Sans. Vinaya) or, ‘ Discipline,’ in 13 volumes. 

II. Sher-ch’hin (Sana. PrajnyiramitA) or, ‘ Transcendental wis- 

dom,' in '^l volumes. 

III. P'hal-ck'hen (Sans. BnddAa-vata sanga) or, ‘ Bauddha com- 

munity,’ in 6 volumes. 

IV. l>,ion-siks (Sans. Ratnaiita) or, ‘ Gems heaped up,’ 

in 6 vols. 

V. Do-di (Sans. Stitranta) ‘ Aphorisms,’ or Tracts, in 30 vols. 

VI. Ny6ng.ii» (Sans, ftirvdna) ‘ Deliverance from pain,’ in 

2 vols. 

TII. Gyut St>, (Sana. Tantra) ‘Mystical Doctrine, Charms,’ in 22 vols. 

^ * 

forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 

“ The whole Ki-gyttr collection is very frequently alluded to under the name, 

jDe.not-tum in Sanskrit Tripitakih, the ‘ free vessels or repo- 

sitories,’ comprehending under this appellation. 1st. The Vuhi. 2ad. The 
Do, with the P’hal-ch’hen, Kon-sUs, Nydng-das ani the Gyut. 3rd. The Sher. 
ch’Ain, vrith all its divisions or abridgments. This triple division is expressed 
by these names ; 1. Duhd, (Sans. Vinaya.) 2. Do, (Sans. Sutra.) .3. Ch’hot. 
\/ 

non-pa ^’*^5 (Sans. Abhidharmdh.) This last is expressed in Tibe- 
tan also by Won-pa-drof dm by K«»> tlfdf, and \>y Mamo df’^ 

It is the common or vulgar opinion that the Duhd is a care against cupidity or 
lust, the Do, against iracundy or passion ; and the Ch’hos-non-pa, against igno- 
rance.” 

Enough of identity, I conceive, is demonstrated in this preparatory 
extract to remove all doubt as to the Tibetan version (whether trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit or “ the Prdcrit, the dialect of Magadha),” 
and the Pdli or Mdghadha version extant in Ceylon being one and 
the same compilation j designed to illustrate, as well the same sacred 
history in all its details, as the same religious creed ; whatever slight 
discrepancies may be found to exist between the two in minor points. 

Beyond the suggestion of this identity, certifying at the same time 
that the Pitakattayan and the A^hakathd extant in Ceylon are com- 
posed in the Pali language, and that they are identical with the Pdli 
versions of these works in the Burmese empire, it is not my intention 
to advance a single assertion ; or to reason on the assumption that 
any one point required to be established has been already either 
proved or admitted to be such elsewhere. On the evidences and 
authorities I have to adduce, the decision will be allowed to rest, as 
to whether the Ceylon Pdli version of the Pitakattayan be, what it 
purports to be, the one first authenticated in the year Sa’kta died. 

3 T 2 
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(B. C. 543 ;) and as to whether the A^hahatha, also represented 
to have been first propounded on the same occasion, and ultimately 
(after various other authentications) recompiled in this island in the 
P&li language, by Buddhaoboso, between A. D. 410, and A. D. 432, 
were composed under the circumstances, and at the epochs, severally, 
alleged. The importance however of satisfactorily establishing these 
questions, I wish neither to disguise nor underrate. For on the extent 
of their authenticity must necessarily depend the degree of reliance 
to be placed as to the correctness of the mass of historical matter 
those TCompilations are found to contain. Although the contempora- 
neous narrative of historical events furnished in the AUkakathi are, 
comprised between the years B. C. 543 and B. C. 307, (specimens 
of which, extracted from a Tika, I have been able to adduce in the 
introduction to the Mahdwanso) those notices are occasionally accom- 
panied by references to anterior occurrences, which in the absence 
other data for the illustration of the ancient history of India, ac- 
quire an adventitious value far exceeding their intrinsic merits. 

I had contemplated the idea at one period of attempting the ana- 
lysis of the entire Pitakattayan, aided in the undertaking by the 
able assistance afforded to me by the Buddhist priests, who are my 
constant coadjutors in my Pdl( researches ; but 1 soon found tbatf, 
independently of my undertaking a task for the efficient performance 
of which I did not possess sufficient leisure, no analysis would suc- 
cessfully develops the contents of that work, unless accompanied by 
annotations and explanations of a magnitude utterly inadmissible in 
any periodical. The only other form in which, short of a translation 
in extenso, that compilation could be faithfully illustrated, would have 
been a compendium, which however has been already most ably 
executed by a learned Buddhist priest, and as ably translated into 
English, by the best Singhalese scholar in this island, Mr. Akmoub*. 
Under these circumstances, the course I purpose pursuing is merely 
to array the evidence on which the claim of these sacred works to 
authenticity is based — to show the extent and the subdivisions of the 
authentic version (rf the Pitakattayan, — to define the dates at which 
the three great convocations were held in India — as well as the date 
at which the Pitakattayan and the Atthakathd were first reduced to 
writing in Ceylon, — and lastly, to fix the epoch at which the present 
version of the Pali Atthakathd was completed by Buddhaoboso in this 
island. When these points, together with certain intermediate links 

• We regret we have not yet found space for the insertion of Mr. AaMOua’i 
aketch, which will be found in the Ceylon Almanac for 1835. — En. 
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have been examined, I shall proceed then, by extracts from, and com- 
ments on, both the Pitakattayan and the Atthahathd to illustrate those 
portions of these works which are purely of an historical character, 
commencing with the genealogy of the kings of India. The ensuing 
extracts will show that Mr. Abmodr’s translated essay on Buddhism, 
as derived from the Wisuddhirmggo, a compendium formed by Bun- 
DHAGHoso himself, presents an abstract of the doctrinal and metaphy- 
sical parts of that creed, which, as being the work of that last great 
commentator on the Buddhistical Scriptures, acquires an authority and 
authenticity, which no compendium, exclusively formed by any orien- 
talist of a diflFerent faith, and more modern times, can have any claim to. 

Before I proceed to my extracts a few preliminary remarks are neces- 
sary for the adaptation of dates to the events described. 

The Buddhistical era is dated from the day of SIkta’s death, which 
having occurred on the full moon of the moatlr of Wesdkho, 2,480 
years ago, the^ epoch, therefore, falls to the full moon of that month 
in B. C. 543. 

In that year, the first convocation was held at Rdjogoha (the 
modern Bdjmahal*), then the capital of the Mdgadha monarch Ajata- 
SATTO, in the eighth year of his reign. 

The SECOND CONVOCATION was held a century afterwards in B. C. 
443, at Wesdli (the modern Allahabad) then the capital of the Mdga- 
dha monarch Kala'soko, and in the tenth year of his reign. 

The TBiRD convocation was held 134 years after the second one, 
in B. C. 309 at Potitipura (the ancient Palibothra, and modern Patna), 
then the capital of the Indian empire, in the 1 7th year of the reign of 
AsoKO or Dhamma'soko. 

At the first of these convocations the orthodox version of the Pita- 
kattayan was defined and authenticated, as will be seen by the ensu- 
ing quotations, with a degree of precision which fixed even the number 
of syllables of which it should consist. The commentaries made 
or delivered on that occasion, acquired the designation of the At- 
fhakalhd. 

At the SBcoNO and third convocations certain schismatic proceed* 
ings among the Buddhistical priesthood were suppressed, and the above 
authentic version of the Pitakattayan was rehearsed and reaffirmed on 
each occasion ; and additional Auhakathd were delivered, narrative 
of the history of Buddhism for the periods that had preceded each of 
those two convocations. 

* This is the ataal sapposition bat, Rajegriha of Btkar is aadoubtedly the 
right place. — Eo. 
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It is maintained, and the Buddhists in Ceylon implicitly believe, that 
the whole of the Pitakattayan and Atfhakathd were preserved through 
this long line of the disciples of Sakta exclusively by memorial 
inspiration, without the aid of inscribed record. 

In B. C. 306 MAHinno, the son of emperor Dhammasoko also re- 
cognized to be one of those inspired disciples, visited Ceylon, and 
established Buddhism in it. 

The particulars of this interesting historical event will be found in 
the Mahdwanso. In this place I shall only observe that the Pitakat- 
tayan in Pal!, and the AUhakathd in Singhalese are represented to 
have been orally promulgated by Mahindo, and orally perpetuated by 
the priesthood he founded in Ceylon, till the reign of the Ceylonese 
monarch Wattaoanini, who reigned from B. C. 104 to B. C. 76; 
when they are stated to have been recorded in books for the first 
time. The event is thus mentioned in the thirty-third chapter of the 
Mahdwanso. I give the Pdli passage also, to show, how utterly im- 
possible it is to make it approximate to any rendering, which would 
admit of the only construction which a reasonable person would wish 
to place on it, viz. : that these sacred records were then for the first 
time not recorded, but rendered accessible to the uninitiated. 
Pitakaitayap&lincha, tas»d Atthakaihancha tan, 

Mukhap&thira inesur puhbe bhikkhu mahamati, 

JHinm ditwdra Satt&nan tadi bhikkhi samagatd, 

Chiratthittathan dhammassa poithakem hkh&paynn. 

The profoundly wise (inspired) priests had theretofore orally perpetuated the 
text of the Pitakattayan and their Atthakathd. At this period, these priests, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the perversions of the true doctrines) 
assembled ; and in order that religion might endure for ages, recorded the same 
in books. 

In this form (that is to say, the Pitakattayan in Pdli, and At- 
thakaihd in Singhalese'), the Buddhistical scriptures were preserved in 
Ceylon till the reign of the Ceylonese monarch M aha'namo, between 
A. D. 410 and 432, when Buddhaghoso of Magadha visited Ceylon, 
revised the AWutkathd and translated them into Pali. This is an 
occurrence, as I have noticed above, of considerable importance to 
the questions under consideration. I am told that in his revised 
Atthakatha will be found notices explanatory of his personal his- 
tory. I have not yet come upon those passages, and even if I had 
met with them, I should prefer the evidence of a third party to an 
autobiography, especially when I can quote from such an historian as 
the author of the Mahdwanso, who flourished between the years A. D. 
459 and A. D, 477, being at the most fifty years only after the visit 
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of Buddhaghoso to Ceylon. The following extract is from the 37th 
chapter. 

** A brahman youth, born in the neighbourhood of the great bo-free (in Maga- 
dha), accomplished in the * wijjd* and * tippa ;* who had achieved the knowledge 
of the three wedoSj and possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements ; in- 
defatigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic wanderer over 
JamdtidipOf established himself, in the character of a disputant, in a certain 
wiharo, and was in the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with clasped 
hands, a discourse which he had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and 
sustained throughout in the same lofty strain. A certain Mahdthh'O, named 
Rewato, becoming acquainted with him there, and saying (to himself), * This 
individual is a person of profound knowledge ; it will be worthy (of me) to 
convert him,* inquired, * who is this who is braying like an ass ?* (The bi^bman) 
replied to him, * Thou canst define, then, the meaning conveyed in the braying of 
asses.* On (the th4ro) rejoining, * I can define it be (the brtihman) exhibit- 
ed the extent of the knowledge he possessed. (The th4ro) criticised each of his 
propositions, and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. He who had 
been thus refuted, said, * Well then, descend to thy own creed ;* and he pro- 
pounded to him a passage from the * Abhidhammo^ (of the Piiakaftayan). He 
(the brahman) could not divine the signification of that (passage) ; and inquired, 
‘whose manto is this?’ * It is Bcjodbo’s manio.' On his exclaiming * Impart 
it to me ;* (the th^ro) replied, ‘ enter the sacerdotal order.’ He who was 
desirous of acquiring the knowledge of the Pitakaiiayan, subsequently coming 
to this cOQvictiou : * This is the sole road (to salvation) became a convert to 
that faith. As be was as profound in bis (ghoso) eloquence as Buddbo himself, 
they conferred on him the appellation of Buddhooboso (the voice of Buddho) ; 
and throughout the world he became as renowned as Buddho. Having there 
(in Jambudipo) composed an original work called * Nanodagan ;* he at the 
same time wrote the chapter called * Atthasdlini,' on the Vhammasangini (one 
of the commentaries on the Abhidhamrtio). 

“ Rewato tBe'ro then observing that he was desirous of undertaking the com- 
pilation of a ‘ PfiriitatthokatharC (a general commentary on the PitakattayatC) 
thus addressed him: ‘The text alone (of the Pitakattayan) has been pre- 
served in this land : the Atthakathd are not extant here ; nor is there any 
version to be found of the “icddd” (schisms) complete. The Singhalese AHha-^ 
kath& are genuine. They were composed in the Singhalne language by tlie in- 
spired and profoundly wise Mabindo ; the discourses of Buddbo, authenticated 
at the three convocations, and the dissertations aud arguments of Sa'ripotto and 
others having been previously consulted (by him) ; and they are extant among 
the Singhalete. Repairing thither, and studying the same, l^naUte (them) ac- 
cording to the rules of the grammar of the Mfigadhai. It will be an act condu- 
cive to the welfare of the whole world/ 

“ Having been thus advised, this eminently wise personage, rejoicing thereat, 
departed from thence, and visited this island, in the reign of this monarch 
{Maha'na‘'mo). On reaching the Mahd^oihdro (at ^ntirddAapwra) he entered the 
Mahdpadhano ball, the moat splendid of the apartments in the wiAiro, and lis- 
tened to the Singhalese AUhahathdt end the Thh^awida^ from beginning to 
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tlie end, propounded by the three Sanghapiii ; and became thoroughly convinced 
that they conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines of the lord of Dhammo, 
Thereupon, paying reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned : ‘ I 
am desirous of translating the Atthakathi ; give me access to all your books.' 
The priesthood, for the purpose of testing his qualifications, gave only two gatha. 
Baying : ‘ hence prove thy qualification j having satisfied ourselves on this point, 
we will then let thee have all the books.’ From these (taking these gatha for his- 
teat, and consulting the Piiakattayan together with the Atthakathi, and con> 
densing them into an abridged form), he composed the compendium called the 
Wituddhimaggo. Thereupon having assembled the priesthood who bad acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of Buddho, at the bo-tree, he commented 
to read out (the work he had composed). The dheataa, in order that they might 
make his Bvddhaghoso’s gifts of wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that 
book invisible. He, however, for a second and third time recomposed it. When 
he was in the act of producing his book for the third time, for the purpose of pro- 
pounding it, the dhvataa restored the other two copies also. The (assembled) 
priests then read out the three books simultaneously. In those three versions, 
neither in a verse, in a signification, nor in a single misplacement by 
transpositions ; nay, even in the th^ro controversies, and in the text (of the 
PUahattayan) was there in the measure of verse, or in the letter of a word, 
the slightest variation. Therefore the priesthood rejoicing, again and again 
fervently shouted forth, saying, ‘ most assuredly this is MxttbTTO (Buddho) 
bimaelfi’ and made over to him the books in which the pitahatiagan 
were recorded, together with their Atthakathi. Taking up his reirideneein 
the seclnded Ganthakaro vHharo, at Anttridhapnra, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Mtigadhi, which is the root of all languages, the 
whole of the Singhalese Atthal.athi (into Pali). This proved an achievement 
of the utmost consequence to all the languages spoken by the human race. 

“ All the iheros and ichiriyas held this compilation in the same estimation as 
the text (of the Pitakaltayan). Thereafter, the objects of his mission having 
been fulfilled, he returned to Jambudipo, to worship at the bo-tree (at XJraneliytt 
in Magadha)." 

The foregoing remarks, sustained by the ensuing translation of the 
account of the first convocation, show that the following descre- 
pancies exist between the Tibetan version of the Kdh-gyur and the 
Pali version of the Piiakattayan extant in Ceylon. 

Istly, in making the age in which Sa'kta lived about one thoasand 
years before the Christian era, instead of its being comprised between 
B. C. S88 and 54.3. 

2ndly, in the omission of the second convocation. 

Srdly, in placing the third convocation, which was held in the 
reign of Asoko, in the 110th instead of the 234th year after the 
death of Sa'kta. 

4thly, in stating that the next and last revision of the Piiakattayan 
boc4c place only five hundred, instead of nearly a ftionsand, years 
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after the death of Sakya. In this instance, however, from the 
absence of names, there is no means of ascertaining whether the revi- 
sion in question, applies to that of Boddhaghoso, or to that of any 
other individual. 'From the dale assigned, as well as mention being 
made of Kaniska, the author of that revision, may possibly be Xa’- 
GABJDNA, the Nagase'no of Pli/i' annals, whose history T have touched 
upon in a former article. The foregoing extract from the Mahdwanso 
does certainly state that Bodohagboso returned to India, and that 
the AUhakathA were not extant then, at the time he departed to 
CeyUm, hut 1 have no where met with any intimation of the propaga- 
tion of his version in India ; while in the “ Essai sur le Pili par 
Messrs. Buknody et Lassen,” it is shown that Buodraghoso did 
visit the eastern peninsula, taking his compilation with him. 

Stilly, in the Tibetan version of the Kah-gyur consisting of one 
hundred volumes*, white the PdU version of the Pitakattayan does . 
not exceed 4,500 leaves, which would constitute seven or eight vo- 
lumes of ordinary size (though bound up in Ceylon in various forms 
for convenience of reference), the subdivisions of which are hereafter 
given. This difference of bulk would be leadily accounted for, if 
Mr. Kdaosi had explained whether the accounts of the Convoca- 
tions he gives were found in the text of the Rdk-gyur which he was 
analyzing, or in a separate commentary. If they were found in the 
text, it necessarily follows that the commentaries (which alone could 
contain an account of Convocations held subsequent to the death of 
Sa'kta) must have become blended with the entire version of the 
Tibetan text, in the same manner that the “ Jdtakan" division of the 
PdU version in Ceylon, has become blended with the Althakathi 
appertaining to it. By this blending together of the text and the 
commentary of the Jdtakan, that section has been swelled into three 
books of nine hundred leaves, instead of constituting the fourth part 
of one book, comprised in perhaps about one hundred leaves. 

1 have not yet obtained any accurate table of the contents of the 
whole series of Buddbaghoso's Atihakathd. They are very volumi- 
nous, as may be readily imagined, when it is considered that they fur- 
nish both a commentary and a glossary for the entire Pitakattayan. 

The Auhakathd on the whole of the Winayopitako is called the 
Sttmantapdsddihi. It commences with an account of the thbse con- 
vocations. For the Saltapitako there is a separate Atihakathd 

* These volomes contaia much less then might be thought by those who lixt 
not seen them, being printed in a very large type. — Ed. 

3 u 
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for each section of it. The A^hakathd on the Dighanikdyo is 
called " Sumangala JVilJsiiu.” It opens with a description of the 
FIRST CONVOCATION only, and then refers to the above mentioned 
Samantapasddikd, for an account of the other two convocations. As 
the Sumangala Wildsim, however, gives the most detailed account 
of the FIRST CONVOCATION, I Iiave selected it for transHtion, in pre- 
ference to the description given in the Samantapasddikd, to which I 
must have recourse for the accounts of the sbccnd and third con- 
vocations. This circumstance will explain why an occasional refer- 
ence is made in the ensuing translation, to a previous account of the 

FIRST CONVOCATION. 

The histories of the other two convocations which I reserve for a 
future communication, are less detailed, but embody more data of an 
historical character. 

, Translation of Baddhaghoso' s AtthaTcathi,, called the Sumangala WilAsini, of 
the Dighanikiyo of the Suttapitaio, 

I adore Scgato*, the compassioDating and endaring spirit ; the light of wis- 
dom that dispelled the darkness of ignorance — the teacher of men as well as 
dewos, the victor over subjection to transmigration ! 

I adore that pure and supreme “ Dhammo,” which Boudho himself realized, 
by having attained Buddliobeod ; and by having achieved a thorough knowledge 
thereof 1 

I bow down in adoration to those well-belovedt sons (disciples) of Scgato, 
who overcame the dominion of Mdro (death) and attained the condition of 
arahat, — the consummation of the eight sanctitications ! 

Thus, if there be any merit, in this act of adoration, rendered by me, in sin- 
cerity of faith, to the RatanattayasJ, — by that merit, may I eschew all the 
perils (which beset my undertaking), 

I (proceed now to) propound, as well as for the edification of the righteous, as 
for the perpetuation of Dhammo, an exposition of the supreme Dighagamo (Dig.. 
haniiaj/oJ , which is embellished with the most detailed of the Suttani, compre- 
hensive in signification, thoroughly iilnstrated by Buddro and his disciples, and 
sustaining faith, by the power of virtue ; and for the purpose of developing that 
exposition (of the Dighanikayo) , availing myself of the Atthakathi which 
was in the first instance authenticated by the five hundred Arahantd at the 
(first) CONVOCATION, and subsequently at the succeeding convocations, and 
which were thereafter, by the sanctified Mabindo, brought to Sihala, and for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Sihala%, transposed into the Sihaia language, 
from thence I translate the Sihalali version into the delightful (classical) lan- 
guage, according to the rules of that (the PdliJ language, which is free from all 
fanperfections ; — omitting only the frequent repetitions of the same explanations, 

• From su and yato (“ deity of) felidtons advent,” an appellation of Buddbo. 

+ literaUy, “ bosom-reared.” 

t The three treasures, viz. Baddho, Dhammo and Sangho. 

5 Ceylon. |1 Singhalese, 
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but at the same time without rejecting the tenets of the th4ros resident at the 
Muhetwiharo* (at AmiHidkapuraJ who were like unto luminaries to the gene- 
ration of th^ros, and the most accomplished discriminators (of the true 
doctrines). 

The (nature of the) Silakatha, Dhutadhammi, Kammatihdndnit together 
with all the Chariydwidhdnit Jhdndnit the whole scope of the Samdpattif the 
whole of Abhinndyo, the exposition of the Pannd, the Khanddt the DhdtUt the 
A'yatandniy Indriydmii the four Arydni-sachchdnif the Pachchaydk&rdf the pure 
aud comprehensive Nayd and the indispensable Maggd and IViphassanahhawana 
>-aU these haring, on a former occasion, been most perspicuously set forth by 
me, in the W^udhimaggo^ I shall not therefore in this place, examine into them 
in detail. The said WUudkimaggo being referred to in the course of the four 
A'gamd (i^ikdyd will afford, as occasion may require, the information sought. 

Such being the plan adopted, do ye therefore (my readers), consulting also 
that work (the Witudhiniaggo)^ at the same time with these Aiihdkaihd^ 
acquire the knowledge of the import developed of the Dighdgamo, 

The contents of the Dighdgamo are, of the Waggo (class) three— -namely, the 
SilawaggOy the Mahdioaggo and the Pdiikatraggo, consisting of tliirty-four Sut-^ 
idni of which {Dighagamo) tlie Stlakkhandho is the first Waggo ; and of the 
Suiidni (of that Waggo) the Brahmajdlan is the first Suttan, 

Concerning the Brahmajdlan : — 

Its coraraencement C*£wainm4 mtan*'), “ It was so heard by me*’ is the 
Kiddnan (explanation) afforded by the venerablel* A'nando on the occasion of 

the FIRST GREAT CONVOCATtON (PaTHAMA' MaHA’ SaNGi'Ti'). 

Why was this first great convocation (held ?) 

In order that the Niddnan of the Winayapitako, the merits of which are con- 
veyed in the Pdli (Tanti) language (might be illustrated). On this occasion 
also) (i. e. in the illustration of the Suttapitiako) the object, be It understood, 
was the same. 

When (was it held ?) 

On the occasion on which Bhagawa', the saviour of the three worlds, who 
had realized the reward of ^tbldnany by overcoming liability to further trans* 
migration, having fulfilled the objects of bis diriue mission, — commencing with 
the propounding of the DhammappaxcattaTian Suttan on his first entrance as 
Budoho into Bdrdna$i, to his having brought under sacerdotal subjection Sitb- 
ADDBO, the Pan^ddjailo—realized (at Kasindrd in the Upaxcaiiano garden of the 
Malta race) his Parinibbdnan (while reposing) between two sal trees, on the 
dawn of the day of the full moon of the month of Witdkho, 

Upon that occasion, when the Vhdta (corporeal relics) of Bragawa' were dis- 
tributed (at his funeral pile), the venerable Maha'kassapo wm iht Sangkaihiro 
(the chief priest) of seven hundred thousand priests there assembled. Ob the 


• Vide Chap. XV. of the JtfaAdtcoaso, for the construction of this wihdro com- 
menced before C. B. 305, which is still in existenee, though in a ruinous state at 
Anurddhapuro. 

t This appears to be a term purely of veneration, without reference to the age 
of the party addressed. 
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serenth day after Bh agawa' had obtained Purinibiati, (the said Maha'kassapo) 
calling to his recollection the following declaration of the aforesaid SuBHABDOf 
who had been ordained in his dotage (which bad been addressed to that asseni'* 
blage of afflicted priests), via. : ‘ Venerables ! enough, monrn not; weep not; we 
are happily released from the control of that great Samano*. We have escaped 
from the calamity of being constantly told, ‘ this is allowable to yon : that is not 
allowable to you.’ Now whatever we may wish, that we can do : whatever we 
do not desire that we may leave undone — and being convinced also that it 
would be difficult thereafter to convene such an assembly of the priesthood 
(Maha'kassapo thus meditated) ‘ such is the posture of affairs I — sinful priests 
persuading themselves that the doctrines of the divine teacher are extinct, and 
availing themselves of the co-operation (of others) may without loss of time 
destroy the Saddhammo. As long as Dhammo can be maintained, the doctrines will 
as fully prevail as if the divine teacher were still in existence ; for it has been thus 
said by Bhagawa' himself; ‘ A'nando I let the Dhammo and IVinayo, which 
have been propounded to, and impressed on, thee, by me, stand after my demise 
in the place of thy teacher !’ It will be most proper, therefore, that I should hold 
a coNVOCATiorr on Dhammo and Winayo whereby this Siaanan (religion) 
might be rendered effective to endure forages. In as much also as Bhagawa' 
has said (to me) ‘ KassafoI thou shalt wear my Sanapanauh&l&f robes,’ and as 
in that investiture of robes, an equality (with Buddho) was recognized, and he 
having added ‘ Bhikkhua ! by whatever means my object has been gained, and 
emancipated from the dominion of the passions, and released from tfao sphere of 
impiety, I may bare arrived at the attainment of the Pathama Jhinan, the 
blessed state derived from the beatitude which is free from the influence of pain- 
ful doubts, aud the besetting sins (of the human world) ; by the same means, 
Bhikkhua ■' Kassapo also is destined to obtain it, and emancipated from the 
dominion of the passions, &c. is gifted likewise with the power of acquiring the 
Pathama Jhinan.' By this procedure, in having exalted me to a position equal 
to bis own, in the attainment, in due order, of the niue Sunipatti, of the six 
distinct Abbinna, and of the Uttarinumuaaa Dhammo, he has vouchsafed espe- 
cially to distinguish me. He has also distinguished me by compuing me, in 
thought, to the imperturbability of the air though a hand be waved through it ; 
and in condnct (of increasing grace) like ueto the increasing moon. To him 
what else can constitute an appropriate return ? Assuredly none other. Bba- 
GAWa' therefore, like unto a rhja, who with dne solemnity confers worldly power 
on his son, who is to maintain the glory of his race, foreseeing that I was destined 
to maintain the glory of Saddhammo said, ‘ He will be that person.’ By such 
an unprecedented act of preference, has he exalted me:’ and bearing in mind 
the reflection, that it was by this pre-eminent token of gratifying distinction that 
he rewarded him, the venerable Maha'kassapo created in the bhikkhus an earnest 
desire to hold a convocation on Dhammo, and Winayo. 

Thereafter he assembled the bhikkhus, and delivered an address to them, con- 
mencing with the words ; — “ Beloved I on a certain occasion, when with a great 

* Priest, allndtng to Bcddho. 

f literally *• hempen robes rejected as mbbisb,” the history of these robea 
cannot be given in the space of a note. 
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concourse of five hundred bhikkhus, I reached the high road at Kasin^ra (the 
capital of) Pdna,” For the particulars (of this discourse) the section regarding 
Subhaddo must be referred to. The import of that section we can discuss at the 
conclusion of the Parinibbdnan Suttan. 

In a subsequent part (of his address) he (Kassapo) said — ** Well then, beloved, 
let us have a rehearsal of (or convocation on) both the Dhammo and the Winayo. 
In aforetime (during the dispensation of former Buddlios) also (whenever) 
Adhammo shone forth, Dhammo ceased to possess the ascendancy ; (whenever) 
^trinayo shone forth, Winayo lost ground ; also in aforetime (whenever) the 
professors of Adhammo attained power, the professors of Dhammo became insig- 
nificant ; whenever the professors of Awinayo attained power, Winayo lost ground,” 
The bhikkhus replied, ” In that case, lord! select the th^ros and bhikkhus” 
(who should form the convocation). 

The th^ro (Maba'kassapo) setting aside the hundreds and thousands of 
bhikkhus who although having acquired a knowledge of all the nine anga» of the 
religion of the divine teacher, were still only •puthuj^ana^ ^ and bad only attained 
the Uotdpaiii^ Sahaddydmif Andgdmi and the Sukkhawipasgand, selected five 
hundred, minus one, sanctified bhikkhus who had achieved the knowledge of the 
T^iidkan, with the whole of its text and subdivisions ; had arrived at the 
condition uf Paitsambhidd : were gifted with supernatural power ; who had 
been, on many occasions, selected by Bbagawa^ himself for important minis- 
tries, ami who were masters of the component parts of the Tewijjd. 

In a certain passage, it is thus recorded, ” thereafter the venerable Maha'- 
KASSAPO, selected hve hundred, minus one, arahantd.^* 

On what account was it that the th^ro made this reservation of one ? 

It was for the purpose uf reserving a vacancy for A'nando. 

It is also said on this subject: ” Whether with or without that venerable 
personage the rehearsal of Dhammo could not be effected.’* 

That venerable individual having yet to fulfil his destiny, and to perfect his 
works of sanctification : for that reason “ with him, it is impracticable,’* 

It having (on the other hand) been also said ” there was not a single tuttan 
gdthd, &c. propounded by the being gifted with the ten powers (Buddho) of 
which he (A'nando) was not a personal witness, for he (A'nando) himself has 
declared, ‘ I have derived from Buddho himself eighty-two thousand, fDhammdJ 
from the priesthood two thousand : these are^the eighty-four thousand Dhammdt 
which are to be propagated by me.* On this account, without him (the con- 
vocation) could not have been held. Heuce, though he was a personage who 
had not yet fulfilled his destiny (by the attainment of arahat sanctification) being 
neverthelesf of the greatest utility iu the convocation on Dhammo^ he wat 
considered worthy of being selected by the th^ro (Maha'kabsapo).*’ 

From what cause was it then that he was not selected ? 

That A'nando might escape the reproaches of other (priests, ^at though they 
had attained the arahat sanctification they were excluded from the convoca- 
tion). 

The th4ro (Maha'kassapo) bore the most confiding affection for the revered 
A'nando : for instance, even when bis hair had grown grey, addressing him as a 
lad would be caresied he would say, ** this child has yet to learn his destiny.’* 

* Uninspirsd mortals. 
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He (A'nando) was a descendant of the S&kya race, and the brother (couan* 
german) of Tatkdgato*^ being the son of his father’s (Sdddhodano’s) younger 
brother (Doto'dano). Hence, lest some of the bhikkhus prejudiced to a degFM 
to consign them to the Chhanda-agatif should raise the imputation that while 
there are many who had fulfilled their destiny and were patisamhhidd (the state 
of perfect arahatbood) setting them aside, the tb^ro selects A'nando, yet imper- 
fect as to his ultimate sanctihcation (on the one hand) averting such an ac- 
cusation, and, (on the other,) as the convocation could not have been held 
without A'iVANDo, he resolved ** it is only with the concurrence of the bhikkhns 
themselves that I will include him,’’ and abstained from selecting him. 

Thereupon the bhikkhus of their own accord made a supplication to him on ac- 
count of A'nando. Tlie bhikkhus thus addressed the venerable Maha^kassapo : 

** Lord ! this revered A'nando having attained a certain extent of sanctification 
is not liable to the (four) agati, viz. : Ch9nd6f doiSy hhagan and M6h6 ; and from 
the circumstance of both the Dhammo and Winayo having been fully acquired 
by bim, by his personal communion with Bbagawa', therefore, O lord 1 let 
the theros select the said revered A'nando also.” Thereupon the venerable Kas* 

SAPO did elect the said revered A'nando. Then together with this venerated per- 
son the (selected) theros became five hundred In number. 

To these theros this question presented itself: ” Where shall we hold the 
CONVOCATION On Dhommo and Winayo /** 

The decision whereon was ” lidjagaha is a most opulent city, full of reli- 
gious edifices i it will be most proper that at Rdjagaha we should keep our icaesof, 
as well as hold the convocation on Dhammo and Winayo t and that no other 
priest should resort to Rdjagaha for the wasso,'* 

For what reason was it that it was so resolved ? 

In order that no individual of the hostile party should interrupt this ihdwara* 
kammd (act of ours which is to be effective for ages) by his intrusion in the 
midst of the convocation. 

The venerable Kassapo, then explained himself thus by a kammawdchany 
which followed, or was to second to the natti. 

** Revered 1 let the priesthood attend to me. This is the sacred season appro- 
priate to the priesthood. The priesthood have to decide whether these five 
hundred bhikkhns, keeping their icasso at Rdjagaha should bold a convocation 
on Dhammo and Winayoy and whether it should be permitted to any other hhik- 
kbus to keep the woaao in R&jagaha. This is the natti.'* 

The kammawdehd is this. 

Revered! let the priesthood attend to me. The priesthood does decide 
that these five hundred bhikkhus, keeping their wa9$o at Rdjagaha should bold 
a coNvoCATroK on Dhammo and Winayo, and that it shall not be permitted to 
any other priests to keep wasso in Rdjagaha. To each individual revered per- 
sonage to whom the selection of these five hundred bhikkhus, for the purpose 
of holding a convocation on Dhammo and Winayo at Rdjagaha, keeping the 

♦ One of the appellations of Buddho, derived from Tathadgato, literally ” who 
had come in like manner,” i. e. like the other Buddhos. 

f The rainy season ” from August to November, during whidi period the pil- 
grimage of Buddhist priests are enjoined to be suspended.” 
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Wttsso there, or the prohibition of keeping wasso at Rijagaha by any other bhik- 
khus, may appear proper, let him remaia silent : to whomsoever (the decU 
sion) may not be acceptable, let him speak out.’* 

“ By (the silence of) the priesthood it is decided that these five hundred 
priests are selected, for the purpose of bolding a convocation at Rdjayaha^ 
keeping the wasso there, and interdicting all other bhikkhus from keeping wass9 
in Rhjagaha. To the priesthood (this arrangement) is acceptable ; on that 
ticcoant alone they are silent. I shall act accordingly.” 

This kammaw&rshA took place on the twenty-first day after the y>artni£^dn<in of 
Taih&gato. Bhagawa’ expired on the full moon day of the month Whdhho 
at dawn. For seven days they made offerings of aromatic drugs, flowers, &c 
To these seven days were given the appellation ” Sddhukilamdivjasd'^ (joyous, 
festival days). From that period for seven days, (i. e. during the second week,) 
the fire (applied) to the funeral pile would not ignite. For (the last) seven days 
(the cremation having been at length effected) having lined the sanfhdgdra hall 
(at Kttiindrd) with lances, making it resemble the grating of a cage, they held 
a festival of offerings to his dhdtu (relics.) 

At the lapse of twenty-one days on the fifth day of the increasing moon of 
the month Jettho the relics were divided for distribution. 

On this very day of the distribution of the dhdtu, to the assembled priesthood, 
(Maha‘'kassapo) imparting the reproach made by Sabhaddo who was ordained 
in his dotage, and proceeding to make his selection of bhikkhus in manner 
above detailed, adopted the aforesaid kammawdchd. 

Having recognized this ^aTwmfficdcAd the th^ro (Maha'kassapo) thus address- 
ed the bhikkhus. ” Beloved, ye have leisure now for forty days. After that it 
will not be permitted to plead * we have such and such excuses.' On that ac- 
count, in this interval, whether it be an excuse in reference to auy person being 
ill, an excuse in reference to your preceptor or ordaining superior, or in refer- 
ence to your mother or father, or getting a refection dish, or a robe made, 
setting all such excuses aside, complete whatever requires to be done.” 

The Atthakathd then proceeds to state that in that interval the 
theros dispersed in different directions, for the purpose of consoling’ 
the population of India, afflicted at the death of Buddho ; Mah.\kas- 
SAPO, repairing to Rijagaha and A'nando to Sdwatthi ; and at the ap- 
pointed time reassembled at Rijagaha. The narrative is thus resumed. 

They on the d«y of the full raooa of Atilhi, having held an upotaiho (at Rija- 
gahit^ { o& the first day after the full moon, assembling together commenced to 
keep their watto. 

At that period there were eighteen great mhiroi environing Rijagaha and they 
were all filled with rubbish which had fatten into, and accnmnlated in them*, 
(during the absence of the bhiWklius.) On account of the (approaching predicted) 
paviuthbinan (of Buspbo), all the bhikkhus, each carrying bis own refection dish 
and robe, and abandoning their Kihirot and parivinos had departed. 

• It will be subsequently seen that this congregation around Bcddho took place 
three months before his predicted death. The wiharos at this period, therefore, 
had been left unoccupied for three mouth. b.fore,aad siaty-oue days after hia death. 
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It is also recorded (in the Singhalese Aithakathd) that the th^ros then fonoisg 
s katiki.wat(dn (compact) together, came to the foliowiog resolution for the par* 
pose of rendering adoration to the word of Bhagawa', as well as for the purpose 
of overcoming the doctrines of the Titthiyh (heretics or professors of foreign 
faiths)—** Let us devote ourselves to the reparation (of the sacred edifices). The 
Tifthiyk may say, * the pupils of the priest Gotamo kept up their wih^ros while 
their teacher was alive ; on his death they have abandoned them’ — they (the 
th^ros) apprehended this reproach.” They also thus resolved in order that they 
might refute another reproach, viz : ” the enormous wealth bestowed by the great 
(in founding Buddhistical edifices) is lost.” 

Having formed this determination they (the five hundred selected bhikkhus) 
entered into a katikdwattan. It is thus mentioned in the Punchasatikakkh<tn’ 
dakan of the Pitakattayan. ” Thereafter, the th^ros thus said (one to ano- 
ther) : * Beloved, the reparation of dilapidations is commended by BHAGAWA^ 
Wherefore, let us employ ourselves in the first month in repairing dilapidations ; 
in the middle month*, assembling together we will bold a co>'vocation on the 
Dhammo and Winayo* ” 

On the second day, repairing to the palace gate, they took their station there. 
The rilja (Aja'tasattu) approaching them and bowing down inquired : ** Lords f 
why have ye come and asked if there was any thing required which could be 
provided by him. The th^ros replied, ** artificers, for the purpose of effecting 
the repair of dilapidations at the eighteen great wih^ros.” The rdja provided 
them with artificers. 

The th^ros having completed the repairs in the course of the first month, thus 
reported to the r^Cja. ” Mahi raja I the repairs of the wiharos being completed, 
we will now hold the convocation on Dhammo and Winayo.*^ ” Most excel- 
lent, (replied the mahk r4JaJ ye may rely on me, let the executive part devolve 
on me, and the religious portion on you. Command me therefore, lords ! what 
can I provide ?” ** Mabh rkja I a place of assembly for the th^ros who are to hold 
the CONVOCATION.” *‘ Where lords! am I to provide it ?” ” It will be pro- 
per to do so at the entrance to the Satfapanni cave on the side of the JVebkd$'a 
momitain.” Replying, ” Willingly lords !” The raja Aja'tasattu, causing to 
be prepared a hall, as if executed by the (celestial artificer) Wusakamteo^ having 
e:[^ui8itely constructed walls, pillars, and flights of steps, embellished with 
representations of festoons, of flowers and of flower-creepers, rivalling the 
splendour of the decorations of bis palace, and imitating the magnificence of the 
mansions of the d^wos, the abode itself of the goddess Siri (splendour), attract- 
ing the gaze of d^wos and men, as a solitary pond (in a desert) attracts the fea- 
thered tribe, the accumulated repository of the admiration of the world, perfect- 
ed it with every procurable precious material, and having the same decorated 
with suspended festoons of flowers, beautiful curtains so light that they floated 
in the air, like unto the palace of Bb.ahma', the interior of which is depicted 
with rubies, with garlands of flowers and exquisitely finished ; having also seve- 
rjU stories ; and further, in that hall, causing to be raised for the five hundred 
priests, five hundred invaluable and appropriate carpetted seats, as well as the 
^AerdsMon (the chief th^ro’s pulpit) on the southern side facing the north, and 
• Of the three months of ” ITawo.” 
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the Dhammimnin (preaching pulpit) in the centre of the hall facing the east, 
fitted for the sanctified Buddho himself ; and thereon placing an ivory fan, — 
sent this message to the priesthood ; “ Lords 1 my task is performed,’’ 

On that day, some of the priests made this remark concerning the revered 
A'nando. “ In this congregation of priests there is a certain bhikUhu who goes 
about diffusing a pestilential odour.” The th^ro A'nando on hearing this, felt 
deeply mortified, and said (to himself) “ in this congregation of bhikkhus there 
is no priest who goes about diffusing a pestilential odour.* Most assniedly. 
these persons speak thus in reference to no other than to me.” Others again 
said: ” Revered 1 the convocation is to-morrow, but as thou art deficient in 
the perfection (of the state of arahathood) and hast still thy allotted task to 
accomplish ; on that account, it wilt not be fitting for thee to attend the meeting, 
do not procrastinate therefore (to perfect thyself).” The revered A'nando 
thereupon thus (meditated) : ” the meeting is to-morrow : should I, who am 
defective in sanctification, repair to the assembly to-morrow, it would he highly 
unbecoming.” Spending the greater part of the night in meditation on the 
kdyagast&tatiyii, towards dawn, he descended from the peripatetic hall of medi- 
tation ; and retired into the wihdro, saying, “ I will repose myself." He was 
in the act of reclining, but before his head could touch the pillow, in that pre- 
ci.se instant, his mind extricated itself from the dominion of sin, being the con- 
dition of subjection to transmigration, (i. e. attained arahathood.) 

This A'nando, after having past thus the greater part of the night in peri- 
patetic meditation still apprehended that he was incapable of attaining the 
perfection of sanctification. “ Most assuredly, (said be) Bbagawa' himself 
has said to me : ‘ A'nando 1 thou art a pious person : by perseverance perfect 
thyself : thou wilt shortly become sanctified a declaration of Boddho admits 
of no qualification. My own exertion must be over-anxious. By that procedure 
my mind evinces a vacillation, (implying a mistrust of the prediction) let me 
therefore repress my over-anxiety to the proper bounds.” Descending there- 
upon from the peripatetic hall, be repaired to the place provided for washing 
the feet. Having washed (his feet) there, he entered the wihfir ., and seating 
himself on his bed, he said “ let me rest myself for a moment." In the act 
of throwing his body on his couch, his feet just raised from the ground and 
before his head reached the pillow, in that interval, his mind emancipated itself 
from the dominion of sin. The attainment of arahathood of this thdro was 
effected therefore exempted from the four iriyapatha. From this circumstance, 
whenever it may be asked ” What bhikkhu h,»8 ever attained arahathood neither 
reclining, nor sitting, nor standing, nor walking r” it will be proper to reply : 
“ A'nando th^ro did.” 

On the second day, being the fifth of the (increasiog) moon, the priests hav- 
ing made their meal, and safely laid aside their p4tri (refection dishe*) and 
(extra) robes, assembled at the hall of the dhamma convocation. 

The thdro A'nando, who had attained the arahathood. also repaired to the 
meeting. ” How did he go ;” saying to himself, “ Now I am qualified to enter 
into the midst of the assembly” with the greatest delight, adju, ling his lobe 
so as to leave one shoulder bare, he presented himself, like unto a pnimiia 
nut detached from its stalk ; like unto a ruby enfolded in v red ‘bawl ; like unto 
the full moon risen in the cloudless sky; like unto tl,e fiower expanding its 
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pollen and feathered leaf, warmed by the ray of the morning sun, — as if pro- 
claiming the attainment of the sanctification of arahat, by the extreme sanctity, 
purity, brilliancy and splendour of his own countenance. 

On beholding him, this reflection occurred to the venerable Maha'kassapo. 
“ Surely this beloved A^nando has attained arahathooil : if the divine teacher 
bad been alive he weuld most certainly have greeted A'nando with * sddkuss* 
let me therefoie welcome him witn the * stidhim' which would have been 
bestowed on him by the divine teacher :** and he greeted him three times with 
“ sddhu 

The Majjhima-bhdnakti (priests who had learned to rehearse the PiiaJtat* 
tayan only as far as the yiojjhitnanik'iyo) remarked “ A^nando th^ro in order 
that he may indicate bis attainment of the arabathood makes his appearance 
unattended by (other) priests.’* 

The bhikkhus according to their seniority ranged themselves, each on bis 
own appropriate seat, leaving A'nando’s place unappropriate : and seated 
themselves. 

On some of them inquiring “ Whose seat is this ?” “ A'nando’s*' was the 
reply ; and Where is he gone to r" At this instant, the tbero thus decided, 
** this is the moment for my entrance,” and for the purpose of manifesting his own 
hhtiwandn (sanctified state) diving into the earth, exhibited himself in the pulpit 
reserved for himself. Some again say, he came through the air and took his 
seat. Be it this, or be it that, having most fully satisfied himself that it was 
he, the greeting conferred on him by the venerable Maha'kassapo was most 
proper. 

On the arrival of this revered personage the thero Maha'kassapo thus ad- 
dressed the priesthood : — 

” Beloved ! which shall we rehearse in convocation first, the Dhammo or the 
Jllnayo 

The bhikkhus replied : ** Lord ! Maha'k vss.vro ! it is the Winayo which is 
the life of the sdsati^n of Buddho. When Winuyo is at an end, sdsandn is a-t 
an end. Therefore let us rehearse the iFiftayo first.” 

** Making whom the Chief?’* 

The venerable Upa'm.” 

” Why, — would not A'nando be worthy ?” 

” Not that he is not worthy; but because while the omniscient Bcddh© 
himself was living, on account of his knowledge of the text of the Winayo^ he 
had conferred that oflice on the venerable Upa'li, saying * Bhikkhus, of my 
disciples, who are the sustainers of JVinayo, the aforesaid Upa'li, is the chief:’ 
on that account, let us rehearse the Wmayo receiving it from the th^ro Upa'li.” 

Thereupon the tli^ro (Maha'kassapo) for the purpose of interrogating on 
JVinayo, assigned to himself that task ; and the thero Upa'h was appointed for 
the purpose of expounding it. 

This was the text there (the proceeding in convocation). The venerable 
Maha'kassapo thus addre-ssed the priesthood; “ Beloved! let the priesthood 
attend to me. This is the appointed time (for the convocation) ; I am about 
to interrogate Upa'li on the Winayo.** The venerable Upa'li also addressed the 
priesthood. “ Lords ! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the time ap- 
pointed for the priesthood ; interrogated on the WinayOy by the venerable Maha'- 
KASSAPO, I am about to propound it.” 
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Having thus imposed on himself that office, the venerable Upa'li rising, ad- 
justing his robe so as to leave one shoulder bare, and taking up the ivory-wrought 
fan, and bowing dovrn to the senior priests, y)ok his seat on the Dhammdnanan 
(before described). 

Thereupon the th^ro Maha^kassapo taking his seat on the Therdsanan in- 
terrogated the venerable Upa'i.i ou Winayn. 

** Beloved Upa'lt ! ^here was the first Pdfdjikan propounded 

** Lord ! at Wesdli.’^ 

** Who gave occasion to it r” 

** It originated in reference to (the priest) Sudinxo, a Kdlanda youth.” 

“ On wliat account ?” 

“ On account of his committing fornication.” 

The venerable Maha'kassapo then interrogated the venerable Upa'li on the 
contents of Pathaman Pdrdjikan, its origin, the party concerned, the exhorta- 
tion made, the sequel or application of the exhortation, and the result as to the 
conviction or the acquittal. The venerable Upa'li, who had been interrogated 
on each of these points, expUtned (them). 

** Is there oris there not (resumed Maha'kassapo) in reference to this Paf- 
haman Pdrdjikan any thing either to be omitted, or to be added.” 

“There is nothing in the words of the sanctified Buddho which ought to 
be omitted. The Taihdyatd utter not a single unmeaning syllable. In the words 
however of the dewos and of the disciples of Bcddho there may be that wl^b 
should be omitted. 

The th^ios who held the dhammo convocation rejected that (which should 
be omitted), that which was to be added was to be found in all parts, accord- 
ingly whatever was requisite to be added in any part, they did introduce the 
same. 

“ But what was that ?” either at that period’^ or “ at that particular 
period,” or “thereafter” or “ on hU having so said,” or “he thus spoke,” 
and other similar expressions, only requisite for the connection of the sense. 
Having thus introduced that which was requisite to be added, they concluded 
this Pathaman Pdrdjtkan. 

While the Pathaman Pdfdjikan was in progress of rehearsal in convocation 
(by M AHA^KAsa apo and Lpa'li, the re.st of) the five hundred arahantd who were 
selected for the convocation, chauiited forth the same, passage by passage* At 
the very instant their chaunt commenced with the words “ the sanctified* Bud- 
DRo dwells in Wa'anjd/' the great earth as if offering up its “ sddAu*” quaked 
from the abyss of the waters under the earth. 

They, in the very same manner, having gone through the (four) chatdn Pdrd- 
Jiidni ordained that that (portion of the Pitakaitayan) should be called “ Pdrd- 
jikakandan" (section). 

The thirteen &anghM.inhd they ordained should be called the “ 

The first two ^ikkUd^ they ordained should he called “ Ariyatdni.'^ 

The next thirty Sikkhd, they ordained should be called the “ Nissaggiyd 
Pdchitiiydni.'^ 

'These four constitute the “ Pdrdjika.^') 

* The opening of the text of the Paihama Pdrdjikan. 

3x2 
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The next ninety-two Sikkhi they ordained should be called the “ Pdchitti- 
ydni.” 

The next four SiiMd, they ordained should be called the “ Patiddsaniyiai.” 
(These two constitute the Pdchitiiyau) . 

The next seventy-fiee Sikkhd, they ordained should be called “ Seihiydni.” 
The seven Dhamma they ordained should be called “ Addhikarana-samatdd." 
(These two constitute the Ckulawaggo). 

Thus authenticating these two hundred and twenty Sikkhd, they ordained that 
they should constitute the “ Mahdwibhango." At the completion of the Mahd- 
wibhango, as in the former instance, the great earth quaked. 

They then resolved that the first eight Sikkhdpaddni in the Bhikkhwni- 
tvibhango should form the ** PdrajikdnV^ (of the Bhikkhuniwibhango) . 

The (next) seventeen Sikkhdpaddni, they constituted the “ Sattarasakan.” 

The next thirty Sikkhdpaddni they constitute the Nissaggiya-Pdchittiydni. 

The (next) one hundred and sixty-six Sikkhdpaddni they constituted the 
“ Pdchitliydni" (of the Bhikkhuni-utibhangoJ . 

The next eight Sikkhdpaddni they constituted the “ Pdiideaaniydni.” 

The (next) seventy-five Sikkhdpaddni, they constituted the “ Sekhiydni." 

The seven Dhammd they constituted the Adhikaranaaamathd. 

Thus authenticating these three hundred and four Sikkhdpaddni* as the 
Bhikkhuni-utibhango, they decided that this tibhaio-teibhango (double teibhango) 
a^uld be divided into sixty -four Bhdnawdrdf. At the termination of the 
Vbhato-wibhango as before described, the great earth quaked. 

In the same manner having rehearsed in convocation, the “ IChaadhatan” 
(also called Mahdwaggo) containing eighty Bhdnawdrd ; and the “ Pdriirdrdn." 
containing twenty-five Bhdnawdrd they constituted this, “ Winayo-Pitakdn.” 
At the conclusion of the Wtnayo-PHakan also, as before stated the earth quaked. 
They consigned the same to the venerable Upa'li himself, saying “ expound 
this to thy pupils.” 

At the termination of the coxvocatiox on the Winaya-Pitakdn, the thdro 
XJpa'li laying aside the ivory fan, and descending from the Dhammdaanan and 
bowing down to the priests senior (to himself), resumed his place on the seat 
individually prepared for him. 

The CONVOCATION on fTinoyo havingterminated thevenerable Maha'k.sssapo 
desirous of holding the convocation on Dhammo, thus addressed the bhikkhus. 

“ What individual is most fit to be appointed the chief of the convocation on 
Dhammo, by the members of this convocation 
The bhikkhus replied “ Appoint the thdro A'nanoo the chief.” 

Thereupon the venerable Maha'kassapo thus exidained himself to the 
priesthood : “ Beloved ! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the appointed 

* These Sikkhdpaddni are dispersed through all the five books of the Winayo. 

■f A “ Bhdnawdrd'^ consists of 250 gathas, of four padani, each p&uan containing 
eight syllables ; the same computation is used in prose also. 
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time for tbe priesthood (to hold their convocation). I am about to interrogate 
A^nando on DAamwio.” 

The revered A'nando then addressed the priesthood, Lords ! let the 
priesthood attend to me. This is the appointed time for the priesthood, 
interrogated by the venerable Mara^kassapo, 1 am about to expound the 
Dhammo." 

Tbe venerable A'nando then rising from his seat, and adjusting his robes so 
as to leave one shoulder bare, and bowing down to the senior bhikkhus^ took 
his place in the Dhammdsananf holding up the ivory>wrought fan. 

The venerable Maha'kassapo next asked, Beloved I which Pifa^o shall 
we rehearse first ?’* 

“ Lordl the Pitako 

** In tbe Suttanta Pitdko there are four Sangiilyd ; which among them the 
first r” 

** Lord I the JHghasangiti.^' 

** In the DighasangUit there are thirty-four SuHdnit composing the three 
Waggdy among them which Waggo first?* 

Lord 1 the Silakkhtmda-^vaggo,^* 

** In the Sllakkhanda^wagyOi there are thirteen Suttanii, which Suttan first ?** 
“ Lordl the Brahmajdla-iuttan'* 

** Let us then rehearse first that Suttan which is embellished with tbe three 
Si/dni, which triumphed over the various heretical faiths, sustained by hypo- 
crisy and fraud ; which unraveled the doctrinal tissue of tbe sixty-two heterodox 
sects, and shook the earth together with its ten thousands component parts.*’ 
Thereupon the venerable Maha^kassapo thus addressed the venerable 
A'nando. 

** Beloved! A'nando I where did (Bcddho) deliver the Brahmajdlan P* 

** Lord 1 between iZd^j^a^a and Ndlandoj in the palace situated in tbe Amba* 
Htthikd (mango grove.)** 

Who gave rise to it ?’* 

“ ScppiYO, the paribbajakOf and the youth Brahmadatto.’* 

** What was the subject?** 

“ The praise of virtue.’* 

The venerable Maha'kassapo then inquired of the venerable A'nando the 
origin of the Brahmajdlan-^ihe individual concerned, and the subject. 

The venerable A^nando explained them. At tbe termination of his exposition, 
the five hundred arahanta channted it forth, and as described in the former in- 
stance, the earth quaked. 

Having thus rehearsed the Brahmajdlanf then in succession, together with the 
Brahmajdlant all the thirteen Sutidni having been rehearsed in the prescribed 
form of interrogation and explanation, vix : ** Beloved A'nanoo I where did 
(Budoho) deliver the SamduTiaphahn m/fdn,** and authenticated the same, they 
called that portion the ** Silakkhandatcaggo,^* 

Having then rehearsed M€ibdtcaggo, and lastly the Pitiwaggo and thus com- 
pleting tlie rehearsal of the three Waggo comprising the thirty-four Sutfani^ 
amounting to sixty-four Bhdnaward of the text ; and calling the same (collec- 
tively) the Bighanikdyo, they consigned the same to the charge of the venerable 
A'nando, saying, “ Propound this tu thy pupils.** 
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Iq tlie next place, bolding their convocation on the Majjhima-nikdya 
amounting to eighty Bkdnawdra, they consigned the same to the disciples of the 
(deceased) Sa'ripdtto, the chief minister of VhammOt saying, ** Charge your- 
selves with, and propound, this.*’ 

In the next place, holding their convocation on the Sangutta-nikiyo, 
amounting to one hundred Bkdnaxedrd^ they consigned the same to Maha'kas- 
SAFO, saying, “ Lord 1 propound this to tby pupils,” > 

In the next place (lastly) holding their convocation on the | 

amounting to one hundred and twenty JBhdnawdrd, consigned the same to the [ 
th^ro Anu'raddho, saying, ** Propound this to thy pupils.” i 

The Dhdmmasangdni-JVibhanganf Kathdwatihun, Puggaldn-DHhugamakan 
and Patthdmarif (compose that which) is called the ” Ahhidhammo.'^ Having 
thus held a convocation on (this portion of) the text, the universally lauded 
aliment of refined wisdom, the five hundred arahantd chaunted forth (its title) j 
calling it the ” Abhidhamma-pitako^* as before described, the earth quaked, ’ 

Thereafter the Jdtakan^ MahdniddesOt Chulaniddho^ PaiisambhiddmaggOf 
Sntianipdio^ Dhammapadan^uddnan, Itiwuitakan, the TVimdra and Petawatthdy 
as well as the Thera and Thiri-gdthd having also been rehearsed, as a portion of 
the text, and having given it the name (collectively) of Khuddagantho, the 
JAghabhdnakd priests assert, that they were included in the convocation, 
in the same Abhidhammo, while the Majjhimahkdnakd priests maintain that 
together with the Chariydpitakan, Apaddnan and Buddhawanso, the whole of the 
Khuddagantho were included in the Suttantapiiako. 

Thus, the whole word of Budpho by its (rasd) design is ” one single class 
by its division into Dhammo and Winayo consists of ** two classes by its 
division into first, middle and last, as well as by its division into the (three) 
Pitakdni, of ” three classes by its division into Nihdya' of ” five classes 
by its division into Angdni of “ nine classes and by its division into Dham- 
makhandd of ” eighty-four thousand classes.” 

Why is it, by its ” desigriy^^ one single class ? 

Because from the moment the supreme omniscient buddbobood was attained 
by Bhagawa', till by his having terminated the course of transmigration, be 
achieved final extinction by his mbbdnanj in which interval a period of forty-five 
years elapsed, all that was said (by him) whether to d^wos, men, ndga or yakkhd 
as well monitory as illustrative, had but ** one single design,” the end being 
supreme beatitude. Thus, by its ” design,” it is ” one single class.” 

Why does it by the Dhammo and Winayo division, consist of ” two classes ?” 

The whole being divided into, and called ** Dhammo" and ** Winayo," numeral 
computation (makes it so); the Winaya-pitakan (alone) composes the Winayo; 
the rest of the word of Bujdoho is denominated Dhammo, as well as for the reason 
that he (Maha'kassapo) had said, It would be most proper that we should 
hold a convocation on Dhammo and Winayo ; that I should interrogate Upa'x-i 
on Winayo, and that 1 should interrogate A'nando on Dhammo.* Thus by 
the division into ” Dhammo and Winayo" it consists ” of two classes.” 

Why does it by the division into first, middle, and last, ” consist of three 
classes ?” 

Because the whole consists of three divisions, viz ; the first words of Buddho» 
the middle (or central) words of Bupoho, and the last words of Bcdpho. 
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The following are the first words of Buddho* : 

An^kaj dtisans&ran aandhdujessan anibbisan 

Gahakirakanf gawisanio dukkhdjdtis punappunan ; 

Gahakfiraka ! ditt/tdsi : punna gehan na k^hasi ; 

Sabbdte phd^ukd bhaggd: gahakutan wisankhitan ; 

Wisankhara-gatan chUtarit tanhdnan kkayamajjdgi f 

“ Performing ray pilgrimage through the fsansdroj eternity of countless ex- 
istences, in sorrow, have I unremittingly sought in vain the artificer of the abode 
(of the passions) (i. e. the human frame). Now O artificer I art thou found* 
Henceforth no receptacle of sin shalt thou form — thy frames (literally ribs) 
broken ; thy ridge-pole shattered ; the soul (or mind) emancipated from liabi- 
lity to regeneration (by transmigration) has annihilated the dominion of the 
passions.” 

These are the “ first words of Buddho.*' 

Theie are some persons who maintain, that the gaihd commencing with the 
words, Vadd hard pdtu-bhawanii dhammd most assuredly in due course the 
dhammd will descend (be revealed)” which are in the Khandho 'section) were 
also a part of the hymn of joy composing the first words of Buddho. 

This gdihd of joy of him who had attained the state of omniscience, by his 
owu felicitous intelligence, and who had watched the progress of the Pachayd- 
karan be it understood, was delivered on the day after the full moon. 

What he (Buddho) said at the moment he was passing into parinibbdnan 
(reclining between the two sal-trees at i^LK^/«dra, on the full muon day of the 
month M^eadko, — Handaddne, hhikkhawe ! dmantaydrui w6 ; U'iyadhaynmd «an- 
khdt'd appainddhia sampddetha. “ Now, O bhikkhus ! I am about to conjure you 
(for the last time) : peiishable things are transitory : without procrastination earn 
(nibbdnan),'* These were his. “ last words.*’ Whatever has been said by him 
between those two are his “ middle words.” Thus by the classification into “ the 
first,” “ the middle,” and the ” last words,” it consists of three classes.” 

How does it by the Pitaka division, become the ‘‘ three Pitaka.'* 

The whole being divided into the TVinayo-Suitanid and AbMdhammOt becomes 
three sections. Including theiein both what was andf what was not authenti- 
cated in the FIRST CONVOCATION, — viz. the two Pdtimokkhdni — the two Wibhan’- 
gdni, the twenty-two Khandakhdt and the sixteen Pariwird. This (portion) was 
called the ” Winaya-Piiako." 

The collection of thirty-four Suttantd commencing with the Brahmajd.lM is 
the “ Dighanikdyo," 

The collection of one hundred and fifty-two Snitantd^ commencing with the 
Mulapariydya n the ” Majjhimanikdyo,''' 

The collection of seven thousand seven hundred and sixty Suttantdy com- 
mencing with the Oghakarana suttany is the “ Sanguttanikdyo,*' 

The collection of nine thousand five hundred and fifty-seven tutitaiidt com- 
mencing with the Chiitapariydddnsn is the ” Angnttaroniktiyo,*' 

* Uttered at the instant of his attainiog buddhohood under the bo-tree at Vrit- 
wela, no'v Buddhagayd. 

-f* Advertiug to the few explanatory words which were added, as before described, 

for the connection of the sense of the text. 
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The KhxiddakaniM^o consists of fifteen sections, by being divided into Khud* 
dakapdtan, Dhammapadan^ Uddnan^ Itiuwattakan^ Suttampdian^ Windyawatikdt 
PdtawatthUj Theragdihd, Tkh'igdihdy Jdiakariy WidddsOf Patisambhidd, Apa» 
ddnan, Buddhawanso and Chariydpitako. 

This is called “ Suttanta Pifa^o.” 

The Dhammasangho, the Wibhango, PkdtuJcathd, Puggalo^ KathdwattUy Fa- 
rtifkan and Paithdnan. These were called the “ Abhidammapitako.'^ 

In regard to the WinayOy it is said, Witeidha wisesanayattd ; Winayanatochiwa 
kdynwdchnnan winayaiihawidithi ayan Winayo “ XVinaydti'* akkhdtd. 

This WinayOy is called “ Winayo^* by those versed in the WinayOt becanse 
it comprises various conflicting doctrines as well as controls the acts and words 
of men. “ Various” because the Pdtirnokkhd comprises five classes of UddiiO 
and the Pdrdjiko is only the first of a collection comprising the seven A'paiii. 
It has (separate) Mdtiha (indexes) containing conflicting rules in the Wi* 
6Aanpo and other sections, as well as ” subsequent” or ” supplementary” rules of 
opposite tendencies, both of increasing strictness and of modifying laxity* 
Moreover, from its prescribing rules for controling the misconduct of men, 
In deed as well as in word, it thence controls the acts and words of men,’* and 
on that account, it being both “ various” and “ conflicting” and as it ” controls 
deeds and words,” it is called ” Winayo.** For this reason this designation was 
adopted as expressive of its contents* 

In regard to the Suttdnit it ia said : — 

Itaranpana^ Atthanany sdchanato ; sdwaUaio pasa\eanat6thd, ihdanttiOf suitdnd 
suUasabhdyatocha $xittany ” guttantP* akkhdtan. 

The next : the suttan is called tuttan from its precise defloition of rights ; 
from its exquisite tenor ; from its collective excellence, as well as from its 
overflowing richness ; from its protecting, (the good) and from its dividing, as 
if with a line. 

Here, ‘‘ It precisely defines*’ by its distinguishing one’s own rights from 
those of other persons. ” It has an exquisite tenor” from its having been pro- 
pounded in a strain profitable to those subject to the control of Winayo. It 
is stated, that it possesses ” collective excellence” because it collects together 
its contents, like a harvest-produce is gathered. It is said ” it overflows” be- 
cause it is like unto the milk streaming from a cow. It is said ” it protects” 
because it is a safe-guard. It is said ” it divides as with a line” because as 
the line (suttan) is (a mark of definition) to carpenters, so is this (suttan, a 
rule of conduct) to the wise. In the same manner that flowers strung together 
on a line are neither scattered nor lost, so are the precepts which are herein con- 
tained united by this (suttan) line. 

For this reason, this designation was adopted as expressive of the nature 
of its contents. 

In regard to tlie Abhidhammo, it is said 

Ye ettha wmhlhimantd salakkhand pdjitdf parickchhinnd leuttddhi kacha 
dhammd i Abhidkamma^' tena akkkdto. 

In this case, be there any dhammd'* profonod in import, glorious in form, 
celebrated by their renown, and divested of ambignity, and worthy of being 
derigaated ” adhi*' thence they would be called ** AbhidhammoJ* This word 
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* adhi’ will be found prefixed to each of the foregoing (attributes of) pre-eminence, 
glory, celebrity and perspicuity. 

(Here follow a series of quotations showing the instances in 
which the prefix ‘ AbhV has been so used.) 

“ Be it understood that those who are versed in the contents of the ‘ Plia- 
kan^ (chest) from its being the (Bh&janan) vessel in which the text is contained, 
as well as from the circumstance of the Winayo and the rest (Sttffanfd and 
Ahhiilhammd) being also comprised therein, call it ‘ TayOj Three." 

(Here follows another series of quotations and further explana- 
tions illustrative of the word Pitakan.) 

“ How does it by the Nikayo division become of * five classes ” 

The whole being divided into the Diyhanikdyo, MaJJhimanikdyo, Sanyv(~ 
tanikdyOf AnguttaranikdyOt and Khuddakanikuyo^ it becomes of five classes. 

“ It is recorded (in the former Atthakathd,) 

“ To that (book) which contained thirty-four Suttantd composing three Waggo^ 
being the first compiled, the name ‘ Dighaaikd.go'' was given. 

“ From what circumstance did it obtain the name of Dighanikdyo 

*• It is called ‘ Digha^ (long) from its containing a collection of the long 
jSuf/nn/d ; and 'Nikdyo from its being an ‘ assemblage’ of numerous {Snitantd)^ 
for instance it is said of the word A'/Adyo, * O bhikkhus ! never have 1 beheld 
a single “ Ntkdyo" like that of the thoughts, nor O bhikkhus ! a “ Xikdyo" 
like that of the animal creation, nor like that of the physical world.* In these 
various ways, both in sacred aud profane language, is this word applied. In 
reference to the other Nikdyo also, the same construction is to be placed on the 
word * Nikdyo.' ” 

Why IS it called the Majjkimo Nikdyo V' 

“ It is a Nikdyo composed of one hundred and fifty-two Suttantd of (Majjhi- 
mo) middling or moderate length, commencing with ibe Suttan called the ‘ Mu^ 
lapaniydya) and classified into fifteen Waggo" 

“ Why is it called the Sanyutta Nikdyo i" 

“ From its being (Sanyutta) classed together under different heads, com- 
mencing with the Dtwatd-SanyuUan, containing the A'ghataranan as the first 
Suttan (of that Sa?iyuilan), and compriaing allogetUer seven thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-two Suttantd." 

“ Why is it called the Anguttara Nikdyo 

“ Because it is classed (' Angatirikawasena') under different beads, (or Angd 
members,) each progressively increasing in number, the first only containing 
the Chittapariydddnanf and altogether comprisiog nine thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-seven Suttantd.^' 

“ Why ia it called Khuddakii Nikdyo 

“ Because it comprises exclusively of the four Nikdyo (above mentioned) all 
that remained of the words of Bcddho, being the whole of the Winayo and 
Abhidhammapitakan, and the fifreea sections ^of the Snlfanfd) commencing with 
the Khuddapatan as formerly explained-’* 

“ Thus by the division of Nikdyos they are five.” 

“ How docs it by the Angd division cousi:st of nine daises?” 

3 y 
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“ The whole of the foregoing comprising in it the nine divisions are, the Sutton., 
Get/ynu, Wp.yytikaran^ Gatha^ Udanant Itiivuttakan, Jdtakan, Abbhutadhammo 
and the Wedattan. 

“ The Sitftan it is to be understood, contains, the two Wibhangd and (two) 
Niddhd., the Khandako and PariintrOy and in the Suttanipdto, the MangaloAuU 
ian, Ratana sutfan, Ndlaha suftan as well as the Tuwaiaka suffan, and all the 
other discourses of Tathdgato bearing the signification of ‘ Suttand 

Be it understood further tliat the Geyyan contains every 5«//a:w ’composed 
in Gdthd (metre) together with (its prose portions). The whole of the SanguU 
tako consists throughout of that description (of composition being Gdthd toge- 
ther with prose.) 

“ The Wtyydkaranan be it understood, consists of the whole of Abhidhamma 
Pitako, the ^ultantd not composed in Gdthd^ and the words of Buddho which 
are not classified under any of the other eight Angdni, 

** Be it known the Gdthd consists of the Dhammapaddnif Theragdthd^ Theri- 
gdthd and those unmixed (detached) Gdthd not comprehended in any of the 
above named Sdttantd. 

“ The Vdanan be it known, consists of the eighty-two Sdttantd delivered (by 
Buddho) in the form of hymns of joyous inspiration. 

The litiwaitakant be it understood, comprises the one hundred and ten 
Suttantd which commence with the words: * It was thus said by Bhagawa'/ 

** The Jdiakan, be it understood, comprises the five hundred and fifty Jdfa^ 
kdni (incarnations of Buddbo) commencing with the Appanahojdiakan. 

** The Abhutadhammo, be it understood, comprises all the Sdiiantd cootun- 
ing the miracles and wonders, commencing with such expressions as * bhik- 
khiis.’ These miraculous and wonderous dkammd (powers) are vouchsafed to 
* A'^ando.’ 

“ The Wtdattan, be it understood, consists of the ChAhwddattan, the Mahd- 
•wedattan, the Samuidditthi, the Sakkapanhds the Sankhdrabhajaniyd, the Mahd^ 
pnnndman, as well as the whole of those Suttaniu which have conferred wisdom 
and joy on those who heard them. 

“ Thus by the classification into Avgani, it consists of nine divisions.” 

How does it by the Dhammakkhando division consist of eighty-four thou- 
sand portions?” 

** It comprises the whole word of Buddho. (It has been said by AVando.) 
Dwdiitan, Buddhato gantun dtchahassdni bhikkhnto, chaturdsitl sahasedni 
y/‘ me dhammd pawattito. ‘ I received from Buddho himself eighty-two thou- 
sand ; and from the bhikkhus two thousand ; these are the eighty-four thousand 
dhaynmd maintained by me.’ By this explanation of the Dhammakkhando it 
consists of eighty-four thousand divisions. A Suttan in which one subject 
alone is treated (or literally consists of one joint) is called Ekodhammakkhando* 
Any Dhammakkhando which treats of a plurality of subjects, or consists of 
more than one joint, is called by the number (of these subjects treafed). 

In the IVinayo also, there is the Watthu^ the Mdtikd, the Padabhajaniyan, 
i\xt A*pattiy the Andpatti and the Tikichchabhedo classifications. In that (divi- 
sion) likewise, be it understood, that each class constitutes a Dhammakkhando, 

“ Thus by the Dhammakkhando division, it consists of eighty-four thousand 
parts. 
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“ Thus this word of Buddho, from its being left undivided, is by its * design' 
one single class. By its division into Dhammo and Winayo, it consists of two 
classes, and so forth ; and having been separated and arranged by the sanctified 
priesthood, having Maha'kassapo for their chief who held the convocation, 
this classification has been definitively ordained, viz. thus ‘ this is the Dham- 
mo' ‘ tins the WinayOi,' * this the Patand bnddha ivachanan^* * this the Moj^ 
jhima biiddfta tvachanan,' ‘ this the Pachinia buddha wachanan,' * this the 
Winaya piiakan' ‘ this the SiUia piiakan', ‘ this the Ahhidhamma pttakan^' 
* this the Dighanikdyo,' an<l so forth to the KhuddhanikdyOy ‘ tliese the 
ianid' ‘ these the Angdni,' and ‘ these eighty-four thousand Dhammakkhando. 

“ This was not all, for moreover, ha>iDg established the further sesenl subdi- 
visions of classifications of Udddnan^ M’agyo, Peydhn, Ekanipdfo, Dakanipdto 
and so forth (of Nipatd)^ the Sanyuttaut Panasd^ as set forth in the three 
Pitakdnif the convocation was closed in seven months. 

“ At the conclusion of this convocation or its being announced * this reli- 
gion of the deity gifted with ten powers had been rendered effective to endure 
for five thousand years, by the thero Maha'kassapo,’ from the exuberance of 
its exultation, as if pouring forth its ‘ sadfnis' the great earth, from the abyss 
of the waters under the eartli, in various ways quaked, (from east to west ;) 
requaked (from north to south); and quaked again {‘(xoio Zenith to Nadir) ; 
and various miracles were manifested. 

“ This is called the ‘ Patima Sangiit' (first convocation). It is also 
(called) in this world, from its ha\iag been conducted by five hundred persons, 
Panchasatikd Sangiti^ the (convocation of five hundred), and because it 
was exclusively held by the th^ros, it is likewise called the The'rika'.” 


A table of the Pali version of the Pilakattayan. 

WlNEYAPITAKO, 

Consists of the followin’.:: sections. 

1. Pardjikd, 191 lea\es of 7 and 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
loug. 

2. Pachitiaan, 154 Iea\es of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 

3. ChiilaKaggo, 196 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 
inches long. 

4. Mah^wagguj 199 leaves of S and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
long. 

5. Pariic^d, 146 leaves of 10 and J I lines on each side, each leaf i foot, 9 inches 
long. 

Abhidhammapitako, 

Consists of the following sections. 

1. Dhammasangani, 72 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4 inches long. 

2. Wibhangan, 130 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 

3. Kathdicatihu, 151 leaves of 

4 . Puggalan, 23 leaves of 3 lines on each aide, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long, 

5. DhdtUf 31 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet. 4 inches lone:. 

6. Ydniakan, 131 leaves of JO hoes on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches loner. 

7. PaUhanan, 170 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches 
long. 

3 r 2 
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SCTTAPtTA-KO, 

Consists of the following sections, 

1. Sighanikiyo, 292 leaves of S lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches long. 

2. Mojjhimmikayo, 432 leaves of S and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, U 
inches long. 

3. Samjuliakamkayo, 3S1 leaves of Sand 9 lines each side, each leaf 2 feet, 2 
inches long. 

4. Angnttranikayo, 654 leaves of Sand 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 
inches long. 

T). Khinlnkamkfiyo. is composed of 15 books ; viz. 

I. Ktiuclap4tan, 4 leaves of d lines on each side, 2 feet, 4 inches long. (Burmese.) 

II . Dhammapadan, 15 leaves of 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot, 8 inches long. 

III. Vddnan. 43 leaves of 9 lines each side, 8 feet long. 

IV. Itti.attnkan, 31 leaves of 8 lines each side, each leaf I foot, 9 inches long. 

V. Suttdniptjfdn, 40 leaves of 9 lines each side, each leaf 2 feet. 

VI. ff'imdnaicutthu, 15S leaves of 7 and 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 

VII. P^iaKaiihu, 142 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf I foot, 8 inches 
long. 

Vin. Theragdla, 43 leaves of 9 lines each side, 2 feet, 4 inches long. (Burmese.) 

IX. Therigiti, 110 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 7 inches long. 

X. Jatakan. The commentary is intermixed with the text, and in that form it Is 
a voluminous work of 900 leaves. 

XI. Niddho, not ascertained yet. 

XII. PaiisambhiJan, 220 leaves of S lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 11 inches 
long. 

XI II. Apaddnan, 196 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet long. 

XIV. Buddhavanso, 37 leave.* of 8 lines, each 2 feet long. 

XV. Chariydpitako, 10 leaves of 8 lines each side, 3 feet long. 


II. — On the “ Indian Boa,” “ Python Tigris." By Lieut. T. Hutton, 
Zlth Native Infantry. 

It is erroneously supposed that the Boas, after having crushed 
their prey lubricate it with saliva for the purpose of rendering it less 
difficult to be swallowed. 

I possessed three of these reptiles alive at one time, and frequent- 
ly watched them very narrowly through the whole process of crush- 
ing and swallowing their prey, which consisted of fowls, partridges, 
rabbits, &c., but never did they put the least saliva on it previous to 
swallowing it. The mistake, however, is easily accounted for ; 
having seized and smothered its prey, the Boa cautiously and parti- 
ally unwinds the death knot he has tied round his unfortunate victim, 
and resting awhile as if to recover from the exertion he has undergone 
proceeds to measure or examine the object still held in his embrace, 
and during this process the tongue is constantly darting out, as he 
proceeds. 
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This, at first sight may appear to be for the purpose of lubricating 
the feathers or the hair of the prey, but it is in reality nothing more 
than feeling the way and ascertaining where the head lies. 

It appears to me by no means improbable that the tongue in ser- 
pents is rendered highly sensitive, and may be deemed in a great 
measure the organ of touch or feeling, by which it is enabled to assist 
the senses of sight and smell, and so in some degree be considered 
analogous to the antennje of insects*. 

I am led to this belief by observing how constantly the tongue is 
darted out and brandished, as it were, whenever the reptile is in mo- 
tion or at all disturbed. 

When I offered water to the Indian Boas, of which they are very 
fond, they invariably darted out the tongue rapidly and repeatedly as 
they moved along, and seemed to feel the pan all round with it, dart- 
ing it over the edge several times until it touched the water, when 
they immediately raised their heads, and gliding forwards dipped the 
nose fairly into it, and drank by long draughts. 

The body in serpents is by no means so callous to the sense of 
feeling, ns the hard protecting armour in which they are encased, 
would perhajis lead one to suppose ; I have seen them shrink from a 
very slight touch. This sensitiveness, however, would not enable 
them to distinguish different objects, were they not furnished with 
some organ adapted for that purpose ; that organ I suppose to be 
the tongue. 

As the Boa swallows its prey the parts as they descend become 
thickly coated with glutinous saliva, but this is derived from the 
inside of the mouth and throat, as the prey is drawn in, and not 
from any previous lubrication, as may be seen by taking away the 
object from the snake, when it will be perceived that those parts 
which were in the throat and jaws, are slimy, while llie remainder is 
quite free from saliva. 

They always endeavour to seize their prey by the bead, hut it not 
unfrequently happens that in making the spring, their destined vic- 

* Last year, I dipped a feather into spirits of turpentine, and then 

iield it near the antennse a stag-beetle which was crawling along the table ; 
the insect immediately withdrew the antennae, and turned away. I repeated this 
several times, and always with the same result. 

Ahother beetle very comnton at Simla during the rains and which ap[)ears 
to he the Scarahims Phorbauia of Oiivan's insects, showed a much stronger 
aversion to the smell of the turpentine, withdrawing the antennse even while the 
feather was at some distance, and beading down its head. This would plainly 
indicate the seose of smell to be m the anteniis r 
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tim moves away, ir. which case they seize anywhere they can, but 
having crushed it, they invariably commence at the head in swallow- 
ing it, by which means they have less difficulty in drawing in the 
wings and legs of animals, than if they commenced at the tail, and 
indeed it would be totally impossible to swallow a large bird or 
quadruped unless they began at the head, for the wings would open 
out across the mouth, and prevent the bird descending into the 
throat, and so would the legs of a quadruped. 

As it is, they often meet with difficulty in swallowing even a mo- 
derate sized prey. 

A Boa eight and a half feet long, which could swallow a large 
sized full grown rabbit, had often great difficulty in taking in a par- 
tridge, for if he did not begin cleverly at first in getting the body to 
follow the head and neck tolerablv straight, i. e. if he seized it rather 
too much on one side, the opposite wing would not enter his mouth ; 
but in such cases he had an infallible remedy for smoothing down 
the obstacle, which consisted in throwing a coil tight round his own 
neck, and then drawing his head, and prey backwards through it, by 
which means the wings were smoothed down and lengthened out, so 
as to be easily swallowed. 

They appear to be nocturnal, — at least I judge so, from their lying 
coiled up all day, and moving about in the cool of the evening about 
nightfall. 

They make a loud his=ing when irritated by being touched, but 
otherwise emit no sound. 

About the middle of November they became lazy and sluggish, 
and refused food when offered to them on the 1st December, although 
they had not been fed for a month before. From that time until the 
beginning of April, they refused to feed and generally remained 
folded coil above coil, the head surmounting all. 

During this period they were easily j)rovoked to bite, but never 
made any attempt to throw a coil round their disturbers. 

From the month of April they took food freely, whenever it was 
offered to them, which was generally once a fortnight, although some- 
times more than a month would intervene. They were fond of water 
which they were frequently supplied with, and had it thrown over 
them in the evening during the hot weather. 

On the 26th May the large one killed and swallowed a partridge 
and soon afterwards began to cast his skin. This he did, by first 
rubbing his muzzle against the side of his cage until the skin became 
detached at the lips, and then by gliding slowly through and through 
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the tight drawn folds of his own body, by which means the skin was 
shoved farther and farther back until it was all off, or in fact until he 
had fairly crept out of it ! 

H is colors which for some time previous had been very dim and 
dark, now became quite bright and clean, possessing a fine bluish or 
purplish bloom ; and his eye which but a few minutes before, had the 
dull bluish hue, of a sightless orb, now shone keenly and savagely on 
the spectator. 

Before he had cast his skin, and when he was about to swallow 
the partridge he had just killed, — he made several attempts to sw'allow 
it by commencing both at the tail, and at the middle of the body ; — 
the feathers and the wings, however, offered such impediments that 
he was, each successive time, obliged to relinquish it, nor could he, 
with all his efforts, swallow it until he commenced at the head, when 
the wings and limbs lying in their proper direction no longer offered 
any resistance. 

It was evident that the snake was partially blind from the scales 
of the old skin ob.-tructitig its sight, or it would not have attempted 
to swallow its prey in such an “ un-snake-like” manner. 

This snake could with ease swallow a large full grown rabbit, and 
therefore the partridge* was a mere trifle, — yet until he began to 
swallow it head foremost, it was impossible for it to pass into his throat; 
— from my observations, I should certainly be inclined to agree with 
Mr. WATBBTONf, when he ridicules the idea of a Rattlesnake {crota- 
lus horridus) swallowing a large American squirrel tail foremost, as 
related by Audubon. Neverthelss, I should be sorry to say that the 
Rattlesnake could not possibly have so swallowed it, because I hold 
nothing to be impossible in nature, and we know that many incredi- 
ble things may nevei tireless be very true. 

The snake may have been a very large one, and capable of swal- 
low’ing a more bulky prey in which case it miglit be quite possible for 
him to swallow it as described by Audubon, although the instinct 
and habits of these reptiles and indeed common sense, would at once 
point out that the head is the easiest place to commence at. 

In the Oriental Annual for tire years, 1834 or 1835 is a story of a 
'• Boa Constrictor,” having seized upon a boatman as he lay asleep 
in the bottom of the boat, which was made fast to the shore of an 
Island in the Sunderbunds. The description evidently shows that 
the author is unacquainted with the manner in which these enormous 
reptiles seize on their victims. He states that the snake had coiled 
• Periii,t pict.v. t Vide Lot don's Mag. Nat, lli.-t. 
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itself round the body of the sailor and was just in the act of crush- 
ing him, when the rest of the crew appeared and disabled the mon- 
ster, which was found to he 62 feet in length. 

Now the manner in which the Boa is here stated to have coiled 
himself round the body, and to be Just in the act of crushing his prey 
is directly contrary to the habits and manners of the reptile, for in- 
stead of deliberately coiling round its prey and then crushing it, the 
whole is done with the speed of thought, — the eye cannot follow the 
rapid movement of the folds in which the victim is enveloped. Glid- 
ing gradually and as it were almost imperceptibly towards his trem- 
bling victim, until he finds himself fairly within reach, — with a sud- 
den dash he throws himself on his prey, seizing it by the head or leg 
with his powerful jaws, and at the same instant rapidly winding coil 
on coil round the neck and body. It is in this first movement that 
the tremendous muscular power of his body is brought into play, and 
the folds which are formed at the very moment of seizure, are com- 
pressed with such desperate energy as to render the victim powerless 
in his grasp and the most convulsive efforts are useless, merely shak- 
ing the dreadful monster without in the least loosening his folds, — 
nay, on the contrary, only rendering them still tighter, until life is 
fairly fled. I have tried with my utmost strength to uncoil a Boa of 
seven feet from a partridge, hut without a shadow of success, for he 
tightened his folds in spite of my endeavours. 

Had the “ Boa Constrictor” (the existence of which in India is 
more than doubtful !) once succeeded in coding itself round the sailor 
— no earthly power could have saved his life. The crew might cut 
the monster to pieces but his fatal grasp would have done its deadly 
work, and life would have left the poor sailor, ere the folds of the 
Boa could have been loosed. 

The velocity with which the Boa darts on his prey, not only over- 
throws it, but hurls his own body in advance of his head and thus 
formst he first coil, the rest of his length being rapidly twined at the 
same time. 

So conscious is he of his enormous power, that if the prey be 
small, the scaly monster does not deign to coil himself around it. 
Rats, pigeons, young fowls, or any thing of that size, were seized 
with a sudden snatch and simply twisted under the neck of the snake; 
— the reptile apparently using only the weight of his body and power 
of his jaws to destroy life. 

The usual method of feeding them, was by opening a small door 
of the cage and introducing a living bird or beast. On first perceiv- 
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ing its prey, the snake darts oat his forked tongue as if licking his 
lips at the thoughts of the banquet, and gradually prepares himself 
for the deadly spring. 

I introduced a full grown buck rabbit, into the den of the largest 
snake, which there lay coiled up in one corner. 

The rabbit eyed the monster in evident uneasiness, with his ears 
thrown back, and nose elevated and stamping firmly with his hind 
feet, on the floor. The snake in the mean time was incessantly bran- 
dishing his long forked tongue, and gradually opening out the close 
drawn coils of his body in order to give himself room for the deadly 
spring. 

His head then slowly and almost imperceptibly glided forward 
over the upper coil, towards the rabbit, which intently eyed every 
movement of his foe. — In an instant and with a suddenness which 
made me start, the snake dashed forward, but to my surprise the rab- 
bit eluded his grasp, by springing over him. 

With a loud and threatening hiss the Boa sullenly gathered himself 
again into his corner, where he lay still for an instant, with his head 
still pointing towards the rabbit. — Not liking his position, the poor 
buck turned to move away, and that movement decided his fate, for 
with the speed of lightning, both snake and rabbit rolled in a fast 
embrace, witli a heavy crash against the side of the cage. The Boa 
had seized his victim by a fore leg, with one coil round the throat so 
closely drawn that the eyes seemed starting from their sockets ; a 
second coil was thrown around the body, immediately below the 
shoulders, and another round the loins. So instantaneous was the 
spring, that not even one cry escaped the rabbit, and though the last 
convulsive motion of the hind legs, was strong enough to shake the 
boa, it lasted but a few minutes and all was over. For some seconds, 
after life had to all appearance fled, the snake still held his firm posi- 
tion as if to allow no chance of escape, and proceeded first to disen- 
gage his teeth from the hold he had taken and then to uncoil fixMo the 
neck ; — with the remaining coil he still held fast. 

For some little time he continued to open and twist bis jaws about 
most frightfully, to clear his mouth of the rabbit’s fur, which done, he 
commenced searching for the head, aud measuring the cancaas ail 
round with his nose ; — during this time the tongue was ever on the 
move, darting and quivering about in all directions ; but although 
constantly in contact with the animal’s hair, not a vestige of saliva 
was left behind. There was no lubrication here. 

3 z 
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The fore leg of the rabbit where the snake had seized him, wu 
covered with mucus, but only there. 

The monster now with a slow and frightful expanding of the jaws, 
took in the rabbit’s nose, and then proceeded with gradually increas* 
ing distention of his mouth and the skin of the throat beneath, to 
suck in his prey*. 

The chief diflSculty seems to lie, in getting the bead cleverly into 
the throat, which done the rest of the body soon follows, and having 
passed the jaws and fairly entered the gullet it may be traced quickly 
gliding down the lengthy brute until it arrives at the stomach. 

Having thus far succeeded, the next effort is to reduce his dislo* 
cated jaws to their proper position, which is done apparently with 
some little trouble, by yawning and shoving them about in all possi* 
ble shapes, until the end in view is accomplished. He then slowfy 
retires to his retreat and remains quietly cpiled up to digest his 
meals. 

If the prey offered be small, I have known them not only to feed 
for two or three successive days, but even more than once on the 
same day. 

On another occasion I supplied the same snake with a large 
“ Gohf,” expecting to see the monster puzzled by so ugly a customer 
as the lizard was reported to be ; his claws were tremendous, and as 
his head was nearly as large as that of the snake, I expected him to 
show fight. He had no more chance than the poor rabbit ! 

The Boa lay as usnal coiled up in one corner of his cage, and when 
I opened the door to introduce the lizard, the poor animal was so re- 
joiced to escape from me, that without heeding where it went, it ran 
and perched itself on the top of the snake. 

The Boa apparently conscious of the sharpness of the “ Goh’s” 
claws, remained quite still, but evidently kept his savage eyes fixed 
on his intended victim. 

The Goh at length left his position and retreated to the farther end 
of the cage, as if he had at last discovered himself to be placed in an 
awkward situation. 

The snake widened his folds and prepared to spring, and at the 
same time the Goh faced him, so that I really thought a fight would 

• The manner of taking in the prey, appears to me almost incapable of a true 
description. — The frightful distending of the jaws and throat cannot be folly 
nMBC^ed, by those who hare not witnessed it. The snake with month wide 
•pea, teems to draw himself over the prey, in the same manner as a stocking 
dips OB the leg I . 

t Aspecies of monitor ? 
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ensue ; — but the sudden dash of the Boa soon settled the point, and 
in a second, both, as in the instance of the rabbit, lay entwined in a 
confused knot before me. — The snake had seized the lizard by the 
nose, and with such tremendous force had he thrown himself on his 
prey, that the head was pointed backwards towards the tail, and the 
neck bent double, with a tight coil round it to keep it so. — Two 
other coils were on the body and a last one above the whole to add 
weight to his enormous power. 

Astonished to find the Boa close coiled round his victim a full 
hour after he had seized it, 1 took a stick to provoke him, thinking 
that he was not inclined to feed, — but I soon perceived the reason for 
his remaining thus inactive. The Goh still lived and moved its legs 
when touched, in spite of the suffocating pressure and weight on its 
body, and so tenacious of life was this reptile, that the Boa did not 
uncoil until 3^ hours after he had seized it. Thus allowing him suffi- 
cient instinct to know when his prey is dead, which he assuredly 
does, the Goh must have lived in the horrid embrace of his destroyer 
nearly all that time. 

The rabbit died in less than 10 minutes, — the Goh lived upwards 
of 3 hours 1 ! 

Part of the akin and several ova of the Goh were afterwards voided, 
but I could find no trace of its long horny claws. — The ova were 
covered with a strong skin, like those of a snake, and were still 
whole. 

The grain which was in the crop of a recently fed partridge was af- 
terwards voided whole and apparently healthy. 

The long quills of a kite (/a/co cheela) were voided in a compact 
bundle, much better packed together than any from a stationer’s 
shop ! 

In a work called the “ Tower menagerie,” is a figure of the Indian 
Boa. supposed to be the Pedda Poda of Dr. Russell, and in the short 
account which accompanies it, allusion is made to its lubricating its 
prey "with the foetid mucus secreted in its stomach.” 

Reference is also made to an account " given by Mr. BaonaatP in 
the second volume of the Zoological Journal from actual observation 
of the specimens now in the Tower. In this account it is said that, 
" the serpent after slowly disengaging his folds, placed his head oppo- 
site to that of his victim, coiled himself once more around it to com- 
press it into the narrowest possible compass, and then gradually pro- 
pelled it into his separated jaws and dilated throat ; and finally pre- 
sents a disgusting pirture of the snake when his meal was at an end, 
3 z 2 
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with loose and apparently dislocated jaws dropping with the super* 
fluous mucus which had been poured forth/’ In this account the long* 
cherished opinion of lubricating the prey is again set forth, and the 
mouth of the serpent is said to drop with the “ superfluous rnuem 
which had been poured forth /” 

This latter expression would lead one to suppose that the mucus 
flowed copiously from the moutfi, — which it certainly never does*. 

These snakes are kept in a state of artificial warmth and in a cli* 
mate far diflerent from that of their native forests, and therefore the 
great flow of mucus may perliaps be induced by disease. My snakes 
were in their own proper climate and in perfect health and vigour, 
and yet they never either lubricated their prey, nor did their jaws, 
drop with any mucus at alt ; — nor did they ever coil round their prey 
again, after having once quitted their hold. I may remark, that I 
have not seen Mr. Broderip’s account in his own words. 

A large cat was once sent to me for my Boa, by some friends who 
maintained that the snake would not kill it, and this proved to be the 
case, — not from any w'ant of power or inclination on the part of the 
reptile, but simply because he was not allowed to have fair play. 

It is well known to naturalists that these powerful reptiles lie con- 
cealed, in expectation of some animal passing within reach of their 
retreat, and should an unfortunate creature stray neaj’ enough, — it is 
from the thicket or jungle grass that the deadly spring is made upon 
the unsuspecting victim. But if a Boa he surprised in open ground, 
instead of springing upon its disturber, it would endeavour to make 
its escape to the jungle, and unless closely pressed or actually assailed 
would make no attempt to destroy its pursuer. 

I had always been in the habit of introducing the prey into the 
cage by a side door and from a corner of the den, the spring was 
made, almost before the animal introduced was aware of the danger 
in which it stood. Had the cat been thrust in in like manner, she 
would have had no time to prepare for combat ; — nothing how- 
ever, would satisfy my visitors, but turning the snake out of his 
den into an open verandah, in which the cat was already tied by one 
leg. 

The Boa frightened by the noise and number of people collected, 
endeavoured to make his escape, and for this purpose was passing 
on without noticing the cat, when to my surprise she seized the Boa 

• If tie snake had lubricated the prey, the jaws should rather have been ilt~ 
tUutt titer swallowing it, than dropping with superfluous mucus ! 
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by the thick part of the tail, -with her teeth, shaking him forcibly 
from side to side, whilst her claws were making sad havoc on his 
sides. 

The Boa made no attempt to bite, but as soon as the cat quitted 
her hold, took refuge in the cage, and coiled himself up as usual. 

Victory, of course, was awarded to the cat as if there had been a 
fight between them. A second trial brought the same result, and I 
then shut the snake up, as he appeared hurt from the sharpness 
of the cat’s teeth and claws. The cat was then introduced into 
the cage, and the Boa disturbed and discomfited as he was, in- 
stantly sprung at and seized her by a leg ; but the cage proving too 
confined for so large an animal as the cat, he could not coil round 
her, and puss finding her kgs at liberty again brought her claws to 
play upon the sides of her antagonist, wlio gave up the struggle and 
coiled himself again in one corner. 

Not wishing to torment him longer in such a ridiculous manner, 
and my visitors being /u/fy salisfed tliat a Boa had no chance with a 
cat, — I opened the cage door and allowed the animal to e.'cape, which 
she lost no time in doing, for notwithstanding her victory, she evi- 
dently felt ill at ease in the snake’s presence. 

Had the cage been large enough to have allowed the Boa to throw 
his coils round the cat when he seized her, the legs of poor puss 
would have been firmly bound to her sides, and all power of biting 
or scratching very speedily put an end to. 

One interesting circumstance was however, produced by this failure 
of the Boa, which was the instinct shown by the cat in her mode of 
attacking the snake. Had she seized him by the head or throat, the 
tail would instantly have been coiled round her with such force as not 
only would have obliged her to quit her hold, but would, in a very 
short time, have killed her. By seizing on the tail, she showed that 
nature had implanted in her a knowledge of her enemy’s mode of 
attack, and she at once put it out of his power to bring his enormous 
muscular strength into play. 

The mongoose {Alangusla griseaj a decided enemy and destroyer 
of the deadly Cobra di capello {Naia vulgaris) would be easily crush- 
ed by a Boa because it generally seizes by the throat ; (I say gene- 
rally, because it sometimes fails, but in this case it shakes the snake 
so violently as to prevent its biting ; — or it may chance that the 
snake kills it.) Instinct teaches this little animal to avoid the poi- 
soned fangs of the Cobra, by seizing oa the throat, and putting it 
out of the snake’s power to bite ; and the cat in like manner seizes 
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on the tail of the Boa to prevent the death-knot being thrown around 
its body. Were these animais to reverse their mode of attack, both 
would infallibly be destroyed ; for were the Mongoose to seize a 
Cobra by the tail, the reptile would turn and bite, — were the cat 
to seize the Boa by the throat the tail would twine round and suffo- 
cate her. 

Thus, throughout nature, has the all-wise and merciful creator be- 
stowed on his most inoffensive creatures, the knowledge necessary to 
preserve them from their deadliest enemies. 

Notb. When I first procmed these snakes they appeared to be half stnpified, 
aad the Jugglers from whom I purchased them, threw the largest one, (8J feety 
round my neck. For a fortnight or three weeks after this I continued to handle 
them with impunity j but one morning while in the act of stooping with a pan of 
water in my hand, the large snake sprung at me, striking the pan with such 
force as to dash it out of my hand. By striking his nose against the pan, it 
turned his head away from me and he darted past ; — had he missed the pan, he 
would have seized me by the arm and thrown himself round my neck. — A friend 
who was with me, thinking that the snake had seized me, ran into the honse for 
a knife to cut the muscles of the back — but fortunately this was unnecessary or 
I fear I should hare been strangled before the folds could have been loosed. 

I fonnd afterwards that they bad been drugged with opium in their water, in 
order to render them quiet and harmless, but as I did not pnrsne this system, 
the effect wore off, and 1 was obliged to be cautions in approaching them after- 
wards, as they frequently sprung against the bars of their cage at any person 
passing them. 

Simla, 4th April, 1837. 


III. — Notice of a skull {fragment) of a gigantic fossil Batrachian. Bf 
Dr. T. Cantob. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIX.*] 

This interesting fossil remain was discovered by Col. CotviN in 
the Nahun field from whence the chief part of the Ddddpur fossils 
were extracted. Through the care of Mr. J. Frinskp. with whom it 
was deposited, the sandstone in which it was imbedded, has been 
removed as much as possible, and the fragment appears now in the 
state in which it is represented in the accompanying sketches. It is to 
be regretted that a transversal fracture, pointing to a remote period, 
has left the fragment offering very few data for conclusions ; to which 
may be added the altered position of several parts, evidences of the 


• [This is so very extraordinary a fossil that we make no apology for ontstep- 
ping strict mles (as we did in the case of the Sivatherinm), and pubiisbing it 
^rMi the text of the qnarto Researches, before the latter have appeared. — En.] 
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bones having undergone a severe compression, most probably at the 
moment the animal perished. 

The general appearance indicates beyond doubt the animal hav- 
ing belonged to the third great class of vertebrata, the reptiles : the 
difference however in the formation of the skulls of the Chelonians 
and Saurians renders these two orders quite out of question. The for- 
mation and structure of the teeth, the separation of the lower jaw in 
the middle afford certainly characteristics of the Ophidians ; Mr. 
Pkinsbp indeed was led by these very circumstances when he examin- 
ed the fossil in its original state, with only the anterior part of the 
jaws exposed, to suppose them belonging to a serpent*. The clearing 
of the matrix however soon shewed the total difference from several 
skulls of serpents, as represented in the Rigne animal, which animals 
however have the two above mentioned characteristics in common 
with the Batrachians. 

With those skulls of recent Batrachians, which I have been able to 
consult, (represented in Cuvier’s Ossemens fossiles, tome V. 2e. partie, 
Plate XXIV.) the present one disagrees particularly in the formation 
of the intermaxillary hone situated rather over, than between the 
maxillary, the branches of which are immediately united in the middle, 
covered by the arches, e.xtending to both sides, a.'sisted by two slender 
apophyses, which are fixed to the skull between the parietal and the 
anterior frontal bones. 

The rounded profile of the upper and lower jaw afford in their general 
appearance a characteristic of the Batrachians, in some of which — the 
frogs, the jaw, generally speaking the upper, is provided with minute 
teeth, corresponding in form and distribution with those of the fossil. 

The separation at the symphysis, the wide arch of the lower jaw, 
the excavation of the inner surface, in short4!he development of this 
bone, serving for insertion of the tongue and muscles, which solely 
perform the function of inspiration, exhibit phenomena exclusively 
repeated in the recent Batrachians, to which order I am thus induced 
to look upon the extinct owner of the present skull as closely allied. 

Cuvier characterises the frogs (Rana, Laurenti) by their being 
furnished by a row of small teeth in the upper jaw, and an interrupted 

* It was the supposition of its being a serpent’s bead that led to my pltcing 
^he fossil in the bands of Dr. Cantor, whom I knew to have paid putwnlar at- 
tention to this department of natural history. Colonel Colvin, when it was 
still half hidden by matrix imagined it to belong to the iMtrta. It was at his 
suggestion that I attempted to clear it and examine its peculiarities, which he an- 
ticipated would be found of high interest. — Eo. 
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transverse range of palatial teeth, while the toads (Btifo, Laur.) have 
no teeth whatever (Regne animal : Batrachians) . Mr. Blainvillb in 
his masterly ‘Analyse d’un systeme general d’erpetologie and d’amphi* 
biologic (Nouv. Annales du mus. d’hist, nat. t. IVe. p. 279) offers 
as a diagnostic of his second genus ‘ Rainette,’ Hyla. the tree-frog, 
its having palatial and maxillar teeth : in his third genus, ‘ Grenouille/ 
Runa, some species partake in this formation, while others are void of . 
teeth in the lower jaw. 

Notwithstanding the very minute inquiry instituted by Mr. Prinsip, 
no teeth are found immediately situated in the lower jaw and it is 
impossible to decide, whether the teeth imbedded in the matrix along 
the inner margin of the left lower jaw are palatial or belonging to 
either of the two jaws. This however is of less consequence, for if 
it be at all allowed to use the teeth as guides, the fossil representative 
can but be approximated to either the Hylee or Rana. A comparison 
in the mode of life of either might perhaps carry a step fai ther : the 
recent tree frogs, confined to trees, feed exclusively upon insects, while 
the frogs properly so called, in their mixed aquatic and terrestrial 
hunts, prey not only upon insects, but also upon other animal matters. 
Considering the fossil teeth, it appears as nature intended these sharp 
hooks to fix objects different from the slender bodies of insects. 

By comparing the fossil the length of which is inches, to a skull 
of the common green frog, (Rana esculenta, Linn.) it appears, that at 
;ieast one fourth is missing or, that the original length of the skull 
mast have been about 10 inches. Following up this comparison, we 
find the skull of the common frog is to the total length of the body 
as one to four, which proportion, applied to the fossil representative, 
gives this, from the muzzle to the extremity of the body, the gigantic 
length of forty inches, a proportion between fossil and recent species, 
which however is met with in the neighbouring family, the salaman- 
ders, of which the recent members are of small size compared to the 
skeletons, one of which, (the renowned * Homo diluvii testis’ of Schru- 
CHZRR,) discovered in the schist of Oeningen, measured three feet in 
length. 

Explanation of the sketches, PL XXXI. (about %th linear dimensions.) 

A. Tlje upper surface. 

1. The parietal bones, about I of an inch in diameter, strongly 
marked with the rays of ossification, united by a very fine suture to 

2. The frontal, formed somewhat similarly to the same of 
hoauSt L, (Ctrv. Ossem. foss. loc. cit.) 
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3. The anterior frontals ; their suture is entirely effaced, a case 
not uncommon in aged specimens of recent reptiles. 

4. The intermaxillary bone ; the muzzle having suffered a great 
deal, it is impossible to discover the junction between this and the 
anterior frontals. — Between the arch and the corresponding part of the 
maxillary there is a longitudinal space, filled with matrix, so that the 
intermaxillary appears superincumbent over the upper jaw, while it, 
in the recent frogs, forms the anterior part of the jaw, and is as well 
as the latter furnished with teeth. 

5. The apophyses of the intermaxillary, proportionally long and 
slender, support the arches, a distribution observed in the axolote as 
represented by Cuvier, (loc. cit. pi. XXVII. figs. 24 and 25.) 

6. The apophysis which terminated the anterior part of the cavity 
of the e 5 ’e, analogous to the apophysis, which in recent frogs proceeds 
from the side of the anterior frontals. — In front of this and nearer 
towards the muzzle we are to search for the situation of the nostrils. 

7. Matrix with projecting indistinct fragmina of bones. 

8. Part of the lower jaw. 

B. A front view 

of the fossil shewing the compression, the position of the teeth, and 
the angle of the lower jaws, pressed up into the cavity of the palate : 
the references as in fig. A. 

C. The lower surface. 

1 . The intermaxillary bone. 

2. The upper jaw : in this and the surrounding matrix a number 
of teeth, the largest of which in the middle toward the symphisis. 

3. The lower jaw formed by two wide arches separated at the 
symphisis, the external surface convex, the internal excavated. 

4. Fragments probably of the pterygoid bone. (Vide Cuvier, loc. 
eit. p. 389.) 

D. Teeth, (nat. size.) 

The teeth are comparatively small, conic and recurved, of the same 
formation as those of the serpents, ('shews a lateral section of a tooth.) 

The larger are fixed close to each other and in a single row, while 
two or three rows of small teeth appear in the left lateral branch of 
the upper jaw. The matrix covering the left side of the palate con- 
tains several fragmina, the original situation of which, whether in 
the palate or in either of the jaws, it would be, as before said, difficult 
to determine. 
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IV . — Some account of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 
with the journals and routes of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava : taken from Burmese documents. By LieuteneM- 
Colonel H. Burnet, Resident in Ava. 

[Coocluded from p. 451.] 

The last embassy sent by the king of Ava to Pekin accompanied a 
Chinese embassy, which arrived at Ava in the month of April, 1833. 
The principal envoy from China was distinguished by a great attach- 
ment to strong liquors, with which the Burmese Government liberally 
supplied him, and he was often publicly seen in a state of intoxication. 
The principal envoy of the Burmese deputation was a Tsaredo-gyih 
whose family name is Maung Weng, and with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. But on his return from China he caught a jungle fever 
which brought on mental derangement, from the effects of which the 
poor man is not recovered at this date, 1836. The fever was caught 
after the envoy had entered his own country again, for a large tract 
of territory above Ava is considered by the Burmese as particularly 
unhealthy. 

The following is a translation of such portions of the proceedings of 
this last embassy as I have yet been able to procure. 

Litter from the Emperor of China to the King of Ava in 1835. 

Elder brother Tack-kcox, king of CT'dl, who, assisted by the Thaggh Nat, 
governs the great kingdoms and countries to the eastward, affectionately addresses 
younger brother, the sun-descended king, lord of the golden palace, and owner of 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, amber and noble serpentine, who governs the great 
kingdoms and countries and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward. 
Elder brother, ^ho obtained possession of the throne through the glory of his an- 
cestors, is in amicable relations with various kingdoms and countries. In elder 
brother's empire also, elder brother himself, his queen, sons, daughters, nobles and 
officers, together with the inhabitants of the country, are in good health ; and he de- 
sires to hear and know, that in younger brother's empire also, the sun-descended 
king, his queen, sons, daughters, nobles, officers, the poor people and royal slaveSy 
are all well and happy. In pursuance of the custom which has existed since the 
year 1149t (A. D. 1787,) in the reign of (his) grand-father KHYENG-touN, king of 
V*diy for a royal letter with presents to pass once in ten years, the ten years having 
expired, a royal letter with gifts, four good horses, and various cloths, such as are 
always presented, are now sent with Tsbsih-ta'-lo' -ye', and Ykng-tsheng-ye'. 
On their arrival, let younger brother, the sun-descended king, agreeably to the 
friendship and love subsisting between the two countries as if they were one, and 
acimrding to existing custom, prepare a royal letter and envoys in return and forward 
them. When the men deputed by the sun-descended king and the royal letter and 
gifts arrive at the city of .yfaing:tsh\ (Yunan), the Tsohn^iu of Maing :tshi, (governor 
general of Yunany) will appoint officers to convey them safely on the road as far as 
the great city (Pt/cin), and the envoys deputed by the sun.descended king with the 
royalletter and presents shall be suitably taken care of and entertained. Let the 
men, Tshein-ta'-lo'-ye', and Yeng-tsheng-ye', whom elder brother deputes, 
return soon ; and vhen the envoys come back, it will be like having seen the coun- 
t ananc e of younger brother, the lord of the golden palace. 

Anstcer from the King of Ara to the Utter from the Emperor of China, received at 
Ava in the month of ApHl^ 1833. 

Hie lord of the Tshaddan elephant, the master of many white elephants, the 
owner of mines of gold, silver, rubies, amber and noble serpentine, who bears the 
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ma-rdjd* dirdjn, the royal supporter of religion, the sun-descended king, lord of 
life KuJ great king of righteousness, who governs the great kingdoms and countries 
and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward, affectionately addresses 
(his) royal friend Tauk-kuon, king of 17'rfi, who governs the great kingdoms and 
countiies and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the eastward. In accordance 
with the friendship which (his) royal grand-father Mes idara'-gyf'H, (great king 
of righteousness,) who founded the golden city of Amorapura^ and king of U'dVs 
royal grand-father, Khybng-loun, affectionately cultivated for a long period of 
years, royal letters with presents were reciprocally sent once in tea years without 
interruption. On the 8th day of the waning moon of Tat/H in the Burmese year 1 19-ly 
(April 12th, 1833,) when royal friend (king of Aro) had been in possession of the 
throne for fourteen years, and Taok-kuon king of U'di foi 12 years, Tshein-ta'- 
lo'-yb', Yeng-tsheng-ye', Tso'-lo'-tsoun, Tsa's-lo'-tso'un’, La'-tshen6-ve' 
and Yah-la-tsheng-ye', having arrived with a royal letter and various presents, 
consisting of three cups of the noble serpentine^ two cups of the same, carved with 
flowers ; one goglet of the same ; two jackets of fur lined with yellow silk, four jac- 
kets of the same fur lined with plum-colored silk ; eight rolls of gold cloth or bro- 
cade ; six rolls of various kinds of velvet; six large rolls of satin, and four horses : 
they were received nnd brought (to Ava) in a suitable manner. On the day on. 
which the New year’s Kado (beg-pardon audience) was held, the royal letter and 
presents being arranged in the palace in front of the throne, his majesty came out 
and took his seat attended by the royal son, younger brothers, kinsmen, and all the 
nobles and officers, and had the royal letter submitted and readout, Hh majesty 
was pleased to hear, that the king of t/'dt himself, his queen, sous, daughters and 
kinsmen are well and happy. Royal friend himself also, his queen, son, daughters 
and kinsmen are well and happy. Agreeably to the friendship subsisting between 
the two great countries, his Majesty has appointed as his envoys in return Mkn:- 
THA'-YA'ZA^-Gvd, of thc royal household, Ne'-myo'-ya^za', Ne-myo'-ye'-gaung 
Noratha'' and NE^MYO^B 0 LA-THC^ and sends them with the following presents : 
two ruby rings for royal friend’s own wearing; two sapphire rings; t^'o blocks of 
ooble serpentiue weighing forty -eight viss and forty ticals ; four elephants’ teeth 
weighing forty-four viss and sixty ticals ; three whole pieces of scailet broad cloth, 
three of green and two of yellow ; ten pieces of fine muslin ; ten pieces of long 
cloth, ten pieces of Europe chintz, ten pieces of Europe handkerchiefs ; ten foreign 
carpets; one hundred books of gold leaf, one hundred of silver leaf; three viss of 
white sandal-wood, three viss of red, three viss of bastard sandal-wood ; ten bottlea 
of otto of roses ; ten bottles of rose water ; two lacquered ware boxes with high co* 
nical covers, gilded and inlaid with pieces of looking gU'«s ; two of the same with 
flowers engraved on the lacquered work and gilded ; two of the same engraved ac- 
cording to the Yuan pattern, two of the »ame with high stands and engraved in the 
same manner, four round lacquered boxes, each capable of containing half a basket 
and engraved according to thc Ynon pattern, 50 small round boxes of a quarter of a 
basket measure each ; fifteen peacock’s tails, with four male elephants aud one 
female. 

Let these envoys return soon, and when they come back, it will be like having 
met and seen royal friend, king of V'd't. 

Copy of the instructions yicea by the ^finisters of Aca to the Ambassadors appointed to 
proceed to idhina from i4r«. 

Men.tha'-ya za'-gy 6, Nr/-M vo-yu'-gavng Noratha' and 

Ne'-my6-bula-thu', who have been appointed by his majesty ambassadors to pro- 
ceed to China, having received charge of the royal letter and presents, and having beea 
ftirnished with boats and crews complete, namely, the governor of Ra- aid’s gilded 
paddle boat with n brass pya~ihui for the king's letter, a phaung or accommodatioa 
boat with a double roof forthe royal presents, a war boat for Men:THA'-ya'Za'-6YO% 
fi phauny with a plain roof for the other ambassadors, and another with « 

roof partly plain and partly double for the Chinese envoys : they wifi depart from, 
.dra on a propitious day. They mast travel the proper stages in the followinsr 
order. In front of all, the boat with the king*? letter, then that with the royal 

* This is a title conferred upon himself by the Line of Ava since the d tte of the 
war with the British Government, and the meaning of the Pali words is thus trans- 
lated by the Burmese : “ The Illustrious Loid of Lite, who exerci-es onun-liess d > 
miniou and possesses supreme wisdom, the exalted kin^ of rig'hteo ’sne-= and king 
of kings.” — it is, I believe, the third title which he ha- guen bioiseif since bn ac- 
cession to the throne in IS\9. 

4 A 2 
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presents, then Men:THa'-ya'za'-gy6’s boat, then the boat of the other ambassadorf* 
then the boat of the Chinese envoys, and last the governor of Ba-mo^s phaungynl^ 
the war and other paddle and row boats. 

At each halting-place the sheds and provisions which have becnbmU and collei^* 
ed, are to be allotted and distributed by the head tnen of the place, who will, agree- 
ably to the orders issuer! by the ministers, calculate the number of men, and deli- 
ver provisions sufficient for each man from one baltmg-place to another.. 

On arriving at the 215 boatmen with the pbavwps and otber boats 

be sent back to Ava, the governor and officers of Ba~mo supplying the men witt 
provisions sufficient for their journey back. Letters reporting the day of awival 
there and every other particular, must also be sent down by these men for the in- 
formation of the king and ministers. 

Men'.tha'-ya''za'-gy 6, and some of the officers with him, will have a shed with a 
square roof built at ila-md, and lodge the royal letter and presents in the same. 
For the more ea>y conveyance of the royal letter the governor of that place will con- 
struct a plank Ta-zauny (a portable pyramidical structure) having three roofs, and 
an umbrella and other ornaments, with a door on one side with a lock and key, ai^ 
varnish and gild the whole. In this the royal letter must be placed, the lock fas* 
tened and care taken that no rain is admitted and it must be carried carefully by men 
whom the town of will furnish. 

7 he four male elephants and one female, intended as presents for the emperor of 
China, will proceed by land to Bu-mo, so that they may travel with ease and be fully 
supplied With gracsS, 

Two hundred men being expeditiously supplied to proceed from Ba-mo, to the 
Chinese boundary, the ambassadors will travel by the usual stages, and having in 
front two men with rods. 

On your arrival at Maing-tshi \\kMo:mginf you will represent that you are to 
promote the advantage of both sovereigns ; that friendship has existed between the 
countries of the two kings (here some of the long titles of the two kings are given), 
from the time of their ancestors ; and that you have been deputed and are come as 
ambassadors with a royal letter and presents. That in the eastern empire Yuen- 
TA'-YAiN the Tsottn-/ii of Maingttski, and in the western MentH'a-ya'za/' the go- 
vernor of Ba-mo are placed like boundary flags and out-posts, and are required to 
promote the advantage of both countries, conformably to the qualifications essential 
to governors and generals*. 

Do not remain long at Jilaingttshi ; request that the royal letter and presents and 
the elephants may be conveyed, so as to reach Pekin properly ; speak boldly, and M 
persons who are well acquainted with what is due to kings, to religion and to this 
world, and then proceed. 

Speak also on the subject of Ma-ha-treng, and Maha-nue of Kyain-youn-gyih, in 
the manner you have been instructed, following the memorandum given you on this 
point, and taking care that much discussion may not arise, and that you may per- 
suade and overcome. 

Prepare and transmit a report ^o Avn of all that may be proper to be submitted 
without any omissions, once from Mo:mylny and once from Maing:fsM. 

After leaving Maingtishi, and when you reach Pekin, observe and record cve^ 
thing carefully and unreservedly, so as to justify the confidence and favor of hifl 
majesty, who has selected you, and speak daily with firmness. 

You must note and bring back with you, after making inquiries secretly and as- 
certaining, what the emperor of China worships in order to obtain Neibban ; what 
he practises and worships in order to obtain advantages in this world ; as well as an 
account of his queens, concubiiies, kinsmen, children, nobles and officers, and of 

* The Burmese have lists of the qualifications required from, or characteristics of 
every public officer and condition of life. Those appertaining to a general are nine, 
namely: 1 st. iSkill in overcoming the enemy. 2 nd. Knowledge of good ground or post 
in which to defeat an enemy. 3rd. Not deserting his army in adversity, or when de- 
feated. 4tb. Sharing good or evil with bis army. 6th. Possessing great physical 
powers. 6th. Possessing purity of mind. 7th. Well versed in the The-nen-ga-byuha* 
Ayon (a work on tactics). 8th. Ability to direct an army without fatiguing or dis- 
tressing it. 9th. Full of activity and wmrage. 

The qualifications of an ambassador are these eight. 1st. Expert in hearing intel- 
ligence. 2nd. Expert in conveyinar intelligence. 3rd. Clever in learning and observ- 
ing every thing. 4th. Clever in repeating the whole of a communication. 5th. Ready 
in corapreheoding the object and meaning of a communication. 6th. Clever in mak- 
ing a eommanieation fully understood. 7tli. Clever in comprehending the advant^e 
or disadvantage of any convaunicatioQ. 8th. Keeping a guard over his miud, words 
and acts, so as to prevent Spates and misunderstandings. 
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their equipag'e, dress and ceremonies, with a map and description of China and 
Tartartf. You must express a desire to go and worship the genuine teeth of Gou- 
DAM A, and in order that you may obtain positive iafo.matiou, you must go yourself 
and see and take an account of every tiang cuiious or wot thy to be seen and known. 

You must also apply for permission to go and see au<l take, an account of caves, 
pagodas, and zayats in every quarter. 

You must always keep in mind the interest of his majesty, and execute his ser- 
vice boldly and truly, in fulfilment of his majestVs belief when he arpoin cd you, 
that you would accomplish every point in which the two countries are concerned, 
and in accordance with the favor which you have received from, and the obligation 
which you owe to his majesty. 

The royal Woondauk M aha'-mrn-gya'-ya'za'' submitted and read the above on 
the 28 th June 1833 to the prince of Tsalen, and to the Wun-gyibs, Kyi'-WUN Men:- 
pyih, Mya'wadi' M en.p^ih, Padain Men:gyih, Ngarane Men:gyih, and Kyouk- 
TSHAITNG Men:gyih. 


Route of a Journey from the City of Ava to the City of Pekin, travelled 
by a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of China in 
the year 1833 . 



jThe boats of the Chinese 
i euMj^s were made to fol- 
low- thosc of the Buiinese 
envoys. 


Left the city of .4ca by water, and 
stopped at the temporary buildings 
occupied by the Chine'.e Ambassa- 
1 dors at the pagoda of ■SAue-y^c/, •{ •• 

28th jProceeded to Amarapura at which* 

the Chinese envoys desired to stop: 
a day with some of their relatives 
and friends residing in that city,. , 3 

30th [stopped at village under 

, Tadyain, 3 

1st July, . . jVillage of S/ie/n-ma-jd, 7 

2nd. \,,,JC.\X.yQtKyauk-myaung, 11 

3rd .'Jungle village of Thetn-kha, 7 

-tth City of Tsam-bay~nagd^ . 6 

5th (City of Henga-mdf ! 9 

6th iCity of Ta-gaung^ I 6 

7th jCity of Khyun-daung^ ■ 4 

8tb iVillage of Thi-gijain under the city! 

9th jvUlaee of Thd-gaya under ditto, .... 5 

10th iVillage of Nyaung-khye-dauk Mader > 

1 city of Aa-Z/td, 5 

Uth jCity of Afl-fAd where the fleet stop- 

ped a day, as the boats of the 
Chinese envoys had not come up,! 
and the stream was very violent, | 4 
I3th. ...... [village of Let-pan-zin (line of silk- 

cotton trees) under city of Yea:ge 

or Yeng-khy^t 3 

14th Village of TskUbyu-goun under city 

I of Shue-gu, b 

15th jCity of ShU€-gUy 5 

16th Village of Tsln-khan under dty of 

I Aaanp-foun, ; 6 , 

17th iVillage of Len-ban:gya under city of 

Ba-md, , 5 

I8th City of Ba-wd, 3 j The Chinese envoys, 

TsHEtN-TA'-i.6-Yt'', and Yeng-tsheng-yb', had 34 followers, the 4 Burme-e eu' oy s 
had 46, and the crews of the boats amounted to218mea. All these men were supplied 
with provisions by the chiefs of the di&erent towns and villages on our route h’oia 
Ata to Ba-md, and the current being very strong between the village of Thi-gyuin 
and Bo-mJ, the fleet was assisted by additional | adule bout!^ and men <;ent by the 
chiefs of the diflerent places lying in t^t portion of cir j ui ney. On the June, 
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the officer in charge of the elephants intended as presents for the emperor of China 
arrived at Ba-nt6, with four of these animals only, and reported, that on the jonrney 
from Ava, they had all got loose at the village of Mo-wnn, under Kaung-io&n, aad 
that on pursuing and overtaking them on the Nga-zin Ka-khyen hill, in the territo- 
ry of Jkfo~meit, he found one dead. The mission stopped 23 days, at Ba-moy prepar- 
ing for their land journey and collecting horses and porters. The governor made 
a small pyramidal box with a lock and key and gilded it all over, for holding the 
King of Ava's letter. On the llth August, 1833, the embassy left Ba-md in the 
following order ; first, 2 men holding gilded rods ; then the box containing the 
royal letter ; then the boxes containing the royal presents ; then the baggage of 
the ambassadors; then a couple of jingals ; then JOO musqueteers ; and then the 
Burmese ambassadors dressed in full uniform and mounted on elephants. On both 
sides of the streets, the women poured* out pots of water, and the officers of the 
city escorted the embassy outside, with music and dancing, Saciifices were also 
made, by order of the Governor, to the giiaidiau Nats of the place. There were 200 
porters, and 50 bullocks for conve\ing the baggage, and a guard of 100 musqueteers 
and 100 lancers with 2 jingals, besides 15 men sent by the governor of Bn-md to 
return from iM'Wan, with letters from the ambassadors, reporting progress. Out- 
side of the city the principal Burmese ambassador entered a covered sedan chair, 
and the rest of the Burmese and the Chinese envoys mounted horses. 


Date. 

Names of places. 

Taings. 

j 

1 Remarks. 

llth Aug. 1 

i 

J2th 

Left Ba-mo and slept at the village 

of Md:mai(ky 

Slept at the Th-^fa-p^Afirreat bridge). 
Slept at the village of the Ka-khy&x 

chief of Tein mountain, 

Slept at the village of the Ka-khyen 

1 ® 

1 

! 

1 

13th i 

14th 

I 6 



6 

Here the mission stopped a 
day in consequence of the 
porters not having come 
up with the baggage. 

As far a-5 this place provi- 
■ siona w'rie brought for us 
i all from 

Here the mi-^.'.ion was met 

i6th 

i 

1 

Slept at the foot of the Maia-khah 

i 

6 ' 

17tli , 

! 

Slept at the hnayAaing-ken or cho-' 
key (Shan Liiai-leng, red hill orj 
mountain), 

' 7 , 


by a party of Chinese, under which had been sent by the governor 

of M6:myin {Theng-ye) and to wrjiicb we transferred the charge of the royal letfer 
and presents and all our baggage. 'Ihe Burmese porters and guard who came with 
us from Ba-mSy were paid what was right and proper and sent back to that city 
on the I8th. 

JStb. ;Left the frontier chokey and reach- j 

i cd the city of Mo:u.&n (Cbluese, ' 

I Zong-tcUmn^/u) (Shna Afttny-ican),! 8 , This is one of the 8 Shaa 
cities. The mission considering that it was the I'aiuy sea‘»on when the streams 
are full, and difficult to cross, stopped at this city 3 days, for the putpose of re- 
cruiting the royal elephants properly. 

U2ud ILett Mo:wun, aad slept at the I 

I dat or fortified chokey on the top I 

! of the SAyn-mue-tofie mountain,.. .. /Here the mission found Ta^- 
l6-ye, the Nan-fen officer, havinir authority over J,000 men, and Tsot’x-Yijr having 
authority over 500 men, who were sent by the governor of yin:myiH to meet the 
mission, and who, after commufiicatinjr with the envoys, returned to M6:myin. 


23rd. ...... Slept at the village of .t/aa-fown,. , . . 

24th at the village of Nan^ieng,. .. . 

f(Siian Mung-fi and Burmese J/c»W*.) 

26th. 


Here the mi-sion stopped a 
day to refreah the ele- 
phants. 


. iBeachcd the city of Mu:myfny (Chi-s 
I nesc Theng-yi-ckoivSf Shan Alung-i 
( myen,) I 

* ^^^>^ions to Gactdama here made with prayers and wishes for the success of 
the jEoission and the glory of their sovereign* 


The governor of M6:myia 
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I 
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came out in state with troops half a taing in advance of the city to meet the Bur- 
laese envoys, whom he conveyed into the town in sedan chairs, and entertained with 
8 play. The wails of M6:mgin are of brick, 1,050 cubits square and 10 cubits high, 
with one gateway on each side. There is a governor and the military officer. 
The former has cliarge of the revenue and judicial affairs and the hatter commands 
the military. There are 3,000 soldiers and only 10 guns and mortars. The go- 
vernor’s house is at the north-west angle of the town, and to the westward there are 
two granaries capable of holding about 2,000 baskets of paddy each. The envoys 
reported their arrival at M6:myin to the King of Ava. On the 4th September, the 
governor of Md. my m dispatched the Burmese Interpreter, THiRi-GYd-DEM, with the 
Chinese Interpreter Nga-Shue-tua, under charge of HA-TSOUN-vm, Kyi-pu-Ta- 
YiN and Yan-lA-tsou'n, to proceed to Pekin in advance of the mission. The envoys 
and the royal letter and presents were then put in charge of the officer Tsu-ta'-lA-ye', 
■who wore a blue button and commanded 1,000 men, the interpieter Main-tha, who 
was a Shan, and a Chinese interpreter Nga-pa-nouk, and 5 other men who wore a 
white button. The mission stopped nine days at Mo.myin. 


I 9) 

be 

Date. Names of places. .£ Kemarks. 

’ ' ■ ■ — — ■ - 

?th Sept. , . Left the city of Mo-myin, and slept 

at the village of Kdn-lun-tshan, .. S 

8th Stopped at the village of Pd^weny, 

after crossing an iron bridge 7 cu- | 
bits broad aud 70 long, over the] 

Shue-H river, ' S , 


9th. Stopped at the village of { 

after crossing the ^alueen ri\er iu j 

a boat, 7 

ZOth. Slept at the city of Wun-isheny j 

Chinese yong-tchang-fu and Bur-. ’ 

mese Wun^zen i 6 The governor and military 

commander came out in state and met the mission a Taing in advance of this city 
where wc stopped a day. The walls of this city are 1750 cubits square and 6 cubits 
high. There are 2 arched gateways on each face, aud there is a military officer as 
well as a governor here. 

12th. Sept.. . Slept at the village of Kuonbo | 4 

13th« ...... Stopped at the village of Shy4-muhd,\ 

aher crossing an iron bridge 105i 
cubits long and seven broad, overj 

the MC’khaung n^tT, j 8 

I4th. ...... Slept at Youn-pyen-hien, ...| 9 . 

i5th. Slept at the village of Khuon~leng^\ 

[ 9 

16th iFive iaings beyond Khuon-leng-phu 

(wc) crossed an iron bridge seventy’ 
cubits long and seven broad, over 
a river which separates from the 
B6~ky^ and falls into the Mi- 
kkaung and stopped at the village 

of Yan-pyin-hient 

17th. Crossed, in the village of Yan-pyin- 

hien^ an iron bridge 56 cubits long 
and 7 broad over the H6hyiin river, 
which flows from the TAH lake, and, 
stopp(»l at the village of Hd-ky4Mp<^ Q 
18th. ...... Slept at the city of aub-j 


ject to the jurisdiction of the city 


Idth. ...... Slept at the village of 8 town, bat there is an 

20th. .. ... Sle^ at the village of ..[ 9 arch^ gate* way with a 

21st, ...... Slept at the village of PAd-poM,.. .. 6 doable roof. 

22nd. ...... Slept at the village of ShyA-khyatUtr > 8 

28rd }P^scdthe city of ATyen-ndR'CAotp, ..{ 3 |Thc walls of this town are 


five cabita high, 700 cubits long from east to west, and upwards of S60 cubits from 
north to south, with a gateway oa each face. There is a governor and a com- 
mander of cavalry here. 
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Names of places. 


Remarks. 


23rd Slept at the villatre of Li^ho 3 1 — — 

2^th Slept at the city of Tshfi-shyoHn 

ohnot c o. « (Jchou.hii.ng or Tchou-yung.) .... 6 iThe walls of this town ■!« 

nor“h to ''o® »"'* cubits from 

or/aernf the Ota r"'® eastern and western faces, and one only 

1,* the other tnn faces. A governor, a militarv officer, a Shyeng-gueng and 

three other officers have charge of the town. ' > J S 8““S 

2‘’th j.Slept at the city of Kueng-totin-hien. f 7 

26ib Slept at the village of Shye-fsAe, .. 6 

Uof A 'V *'‘® of Lu-ihatin.hien, ..\ 8 The walls of this town are 
upwards of 2,100 cubits square and 4 or 5 cubits high, with a gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. A governor has charge of the town. 


28th IPIept at the villjige of Lo-ya-kuortg .. [ 6 ! 

20tlj. ...... Slept at the city of ,,( 8 jxhe walls of this town are 

upwards of 4, SOD cubits square and 5 or 6high, with j gateway on each face. There 
IS a covernor here also. Seeing but few houses within and without the city, we 
psked :be inhabi'ants the cause, and they told us that the towa bad been ruined by 
an excc«5ivp salt tax. 

■SJth iReached the city of Maing-tshi, (Yu~ 1 

nan,) tlie residence of the Tsoiin- j 

' 6 'The walls of this towa are 

upwr'd^ of $ 300 cubits square and 6 cubits high, with battlements complete. On 
each, the eastern and western faces, there are two gateways, and on the southern 
and Dorthein only one. At each gateway there are 6 pieces of cannon capable of 

carrying shot weighing a viss or half a ciss. The gateways arc arched and have 

double roofs over them. There is a large lake which extends from the south to 
the west of the town, in which there is a great deal of cultivation. Two or three 
severe shocks of earthquake had been daily felt in this town between the 6tb and 
28th September, 1833, ami upwards of 6u0 brick houses had been thrown down, 
and upwards of 90 men killed. We <*aw portions of the walls of the town and a 
great many houses in ruins, and found the inhabitants of the country much alarmed* 

On inquiry we leamt, that at Tu-iuzn, theie is a Tsodn-tu named Yueno-ta- 
YBNG, and a Ttiii named Lo'-ta^-yexg and there are 8 officers under them li-ta- 
yeng, Phan-ta-yeng, Khd-ta-yeng, Nyo-td-yeng, Tshein4a-ld-y£“, Tshan-td-l6-y^, 
L6-tA-ld-yd, and a royal teacher named Li'-tan. The Tsodn-t6 superintends the 
revenue and civil affairs ; Titu governs the military. The Li-ta-yeng conducts, 
trader the orders of the Tsoun-td, all civil matters which occur at any place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Tsodn-td. The Phan-ta-yeng takes charge of all the 
revenue collected therein, and -^^^burses pay to the military when ordered by the 
Tsodn-td. The Kh6-ta-yeng examines and tries all criminal offences committed 
within the same extent of jurisdiction. The Nyo-ta-yeng collects the land and 
salt toes. 'Hie three officers, Tshein-ta-W-yfs Tshan-td-lb-y^ and L6-td-16-y^ have 
jurisdiction within the city of only, in which they conduct the revenue and 

judici^ duties. The royal teacher, Li'-tak, examines all men within the Tsodo-td’t 
Jurisdiction who come to him, as to their learning and skill in archery, and in Uic 
musket, sword and lance exercises, and reports whether they are qualified for thn 
public service, or not. 

The royal elephants joined the mission at Yunan on the 16th October, and on the 
following day the Burmese envoys waited on the Tsoun-td and communicated to 
him the two subjects^ comprised in their instructions from ^rtz. The envoys re- 
quested the Tsodn-td to solicit the Kmperor to put a stop to the difference which 
exists between Maha'-wexg and Maha'-nl'E the Thin^H or Shan chiefs of K^ain 
Youn-gyihy (a town 8 days journey to the east of Kyain~toun, situated on the great 
Cambodia river and on the frontiers of CAinu, the chiefs of which pay tribute to 
both Ava and China.) The envoys also requested the Tsodn-td to make certain 
subjects of China, who had worked the royal silver mines at Bo-duen during the years 
18^, 1830, 1831, and 1832, to pay up the balance of the duty they owe the king of 
Aw. The duty was upwards of 200 viss, but these men had only paid 30 viss and 
bud goue off to the towns of Tshii^shgoun Tali and A/o.-my/n, 

sent back from Yunan the elephanteers and men whom the governor 
JJ ordered to accompany the mission so far. Chinese were appointed by 

the T«eda-td, agreeably to ancient custom, to take charge of the elephants, Tha 
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mission now consisting of the four envoys and their thirty followers, besides two 
men acquainted with the Chinese language, whom the Governor of Ba-mo had at- 
tached to the envoys, left Yunan on the 2l8t of October 1833, attended by the un- 
dermentioned Chinese appointed by the Tsodo-tu to take charge of the mission. Two 
military officers, Kue-ta-yeng who had a red button, and Tsu-th-16-y6 who had a 
blue button ; and two civil officers, Tsheng-ta-i6-y6 who had a blue button, and 
Teng-t4-16-y^ who had a transparent white button ; and 8 subordinate officers, Ti- 
t4-i6-y6, who had a white button, and Tshae-ta-ld-y6, Shya-I<S-yd, Tsoun-16-yd, 
Mo-w<^'ld-yd, Houn*ld-ydi Thoun-ld-yd, and Han-ld-yd, each of whom wore a brass 
button. 


Date. 

Names of places. 

Taings. 

! Remarks. 

21 st. Oct. 

Left the city of Y'unan, and slept at 



1833. 

the village of Wkn-khyaukf 

5 


22nd 

Slept at the village of Y'an-lHt^ .... 

7 

We learnt from Pyeng-ta'- 


LO'-TE the governor of this place, and some men of rank, who came and paid us a 
visit, that this town had consisted of upwards of 2,000 houses, but that at 9 o’clock 
on the morning of the 6th September last, an earthquake bad completely destroyed 
the place, leaving not a single house or shed standing, and killing upwards of 1,000 
of the inhabitants. 


23rd 

Slept at the village of Yi-loun-tsdn, 

9 

24th 

Slept at the city of Mi^loun^chmo, 



(Mahng,) ,, 

n 

t 

25th 

Slept at the city of Shyityi-ehow, . . 

5 

26th 

Slept at the village of Pi-shue, .... 

7 

27th 

Slept at the city of Pyeng-yeng^hieR, 

6 

28th 

Slept at the village of Y'i-za-khoun, 

7 

29th 

Slept at the village of Yo-kuon-teng- 



isany 

7 

30th 

Slept at the village of Shyan-tsaiUj . . 

7 

31 St 

Slept at the village of Pe-shy4^iiy . . 

4 

I9t Nov 

Slept at the village of A-tu-teng ,., . . 

6 

2nd 

Slept at the city af La-tamg, .... 

e 

3rd 

Slept at the village of Bo-itoua, .... 
Slept at the city of Tsein^Ung-chotCy 
(Tehin-ning 

6 

4th 



6 

4 

• 

1 

♦ 


The walls of this city are 
6,300 cubits in circumfer- 
ence and 10 cubits high, 
with a gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. The name of 
the governor is Lhyd-ti- 
10.y$. 

jTbe walls of this city are 
4,900 cubits in circumfer- 
ence and 9 cubits high, 
with a gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. l#by<5-ta-16-yd 
is the governor. 

The walls are about 4,900 
cubits in circumference 
and 5 cubits high, and has 
a gateway on the east, 
west and south faces, but 
none on the north. The 
governor is Tsan-ta-ld-yd. 


jThe walls are upwards of 
2,600 cubits in circumfiv- 
enM and 10 cubits high, 
with I gateway on eadi of 
Uie four aides, l^e go- 
Tcmor is Tslw!ig-ti-^-y4* 


.The walls are upwards of 
4,900 cubits in circumfer- 
ence and 12 cubits high, 
with 1 gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. Tshauk-ti- 
iO-y^ is the governor. 
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6th. Slept at the city of Ngan-pytng'kienA 


7th. {Slept at the city of Tsheng.tsein-hienA 


5th. Nov, Slept at (Ngan-chan ? ) 6 The walls are about 7,000 eo- 

J833. bits in circumfereoce and 

10 high, with 1 gateway 
on each of the 4 sides. Ky- 
eng-ti>ld-y6 & TsheiB>ld- 
y£ are the governors. 

6th. Slept at the city of Ngan-pytng'kien^ 8 The walls are 4,900 cubits 

round and 10 high withl 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Ts6-ta-l6*yd is the 
governor, 

7th. Slept at the city of 6 The walls arc about 1,400 

cubits round and 10 high, 
with gateways on each of 
the 4 sides. Myea*ti-16- 
yd is the governor. 

8th Slept at the city of Kue-chotOf (KoeU 

ngang ?) 8 The walls are about 10,500 

cubits round and 15 high, with 4 gateways on the north face, 2 on the east, 1 on 
the south, and 2 on the west. The officers here are Tsodn>t4-y^ng, a military officer 
and 4 governors, Lhn>ti-y4og, Tsha*ta-yeng, Lhy6-th>ld-y£ and Xs6n-tadd-yd. 
The Tsoun-td of Yunan has jurisdiction in all civil, criminal, and revenue affiairs^ 
in all places subject to both Kue~chow and Yunan cities ; but he has no power in 
military affairs, which are superintended by the military officers Ti>td and Ti-taik* 
The officers of the Tsoda>td only disburse the pay of the military. The mission 
stopped at this city one day. 

10th, Slept at the city of LodaWf>hie»,.. .. 6 The walls are about 600 

cubits round and 10 high, 
with ] gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. P4>m4-tso6n 
is the governor. The mis* 
sion stopped here a day as 
the porters with the bag- 
gage had not come up. 

12th, .... , Slept at the city of JSTue-fein-Wen, ,, 7 The walls are about 3,500 

cubits round and 8 high, 
with one gateway on each 
of the 4 sides. Tsauk-t4- 

13th, ...... Slept at the village of Xhy&'yan-fjdn, 6 Id-yd is the governor. 

I4th. ...... Slept at the dty of Yeng-pyeng~hienf 8 The walls are about 6,300 

cubits round and 10 high, 
with one gateway on each 
of the 4 sides. Yan-t4-ld- 

15th. Slept at the city of JTAaN-pyeny.rhote, yd is the governor. 

{Koang^ping^ 7 The walls arc upwarfs of 

4,900 cubits round and 5 
high, with 1 gateway on 
each of the4sides. Sbyeog- 
t4-ld-yd is the governor. 

I6th Slept at the city of Tii-pyeny-Aien, .. 7 The walls are about 5,600 cu- 

bits round and 12 high, with 
1 gateway on each of the 
four sides. Ts4n-t4-I6-yd 

J7th. ...... Slept at the river’s side in the city of is the governor. 

Tsein-yudnJUf (Tchin-yuen,) 7 The walls are about 7*000 

cubits round and 12 high, 
with 1 gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. T84n-t4-l6- 
yd is the governor. The 
mission stopped here 3 
, days preparing boats and 
! ' embarking in them. 


, Slept at the city of fSTue-fein-Wen, 


13th, ...... Slept at the village of Xhy&'yan-fjdn, 

I4th, ...... Slept at the dty of Yeng-pyeng-hieUf 


16t& (Slept at the city of Tsi’pyeng^kUnf .. 


J7th. ...... Slept at the river’s side in the dty of 

Tsein-yudnJUf (Tchin^yuen, , 
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20th Not. Dropped down the stream in beats 
1833. from Tsein-yu6n-fu and stopped at 

the city of Tshi-ithein-hient 6 Tlie walls are 4,900 cubits 

round and 14 high, with 1 

2Ist Slept at the chokey of Td-yi-Zdn, .. 9 gateway on each of the 4 

22 nd Slept at the village of Rya»-sA«e, .. 10 sides. Sbyen-td-l6-yd is 

23rd Stopped at the city of Yi-pyen-hien the governor. 

and received provisions, 7 The walls arc 5,600 cubits 

round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Lbyd>td4d-yd is 
the governor. 

• • Slept at the city of .... 3 The walls are 7,000 cubits 

round and 9 high, with a 
gateway on each of the 
4 sides. There are a great 
many small villages depen- 

24th Left Yu6n-t$6-fu at 3 o* clock in the dent on this city. It has 

afternoon, and dropped down as 3 governors, Tsodn-td-10* 

far only as the chokey village of y^, Phu-ta-16-y6 and Li- 

Kyin-leng-dan 3 ta-lO-y^. 


{Slept at the city of Yuon-tsd-fUf 


24th Left Yudn-tso-fu at 3 o* clock in the dent on this city. It has 

afternoon, and dropped down as 3 governors, Tsodn-td-10* 

far only as the chokey village of y^, Phu-ta-16-y6 and Li- 

Kyin-leng-dan 3 ta-lA-y^. 

25th Slept at the city of ATAyoiy-t/a-Aien, . . 10 The walls are 4,900 cubits 

round and 6 high, with 2 


26th Slept off the landing place at the 

village of Tshutshiy 9 

27tb Slept at the village of Shyeng^yi- 

v:un, 16 

28th« •• ... Slept at the city of . . 13 


29th {Slept at the city of LiUkyi-hiettf 


30th Slept at the city of >Shyeng^ts6-/u, 

( Tching-tcheou /) 


1st Dec Slept at the village of Kaing’Shyo^,. 17 ot 

and. ...... Slept at the village of Tiown-seA, ... . 15 16 

3rd Reached the city of Tshan-(ek-/u, 

(Tchang-te,) 6 The 


gateways on the south 
side and one only on 
9 each of the other sides. 
Tsoda-ta-16-yd is the go- 

16 vernor, 

13 The walls arc 4,200 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 
1 gateway on each of the 
4 sides. Taik-ta-16-y6 is 
I the governor. 

8 .The walls arc 4,200 cubits 
! round and 8 high, with 1 
i gateway on each of the 4 
I sides. Lyeng-ti-16-y6 is 
{ the governor. 

6 The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 4 
gateways on the south side 
and 1 only on each of the 

17 other 3 sides. Wun-td* 

15 16-y$ is the governor. 


he mission disembarked 
from the boats and re- 
main edhere during the 4tli 
Dec- making arrangements 
for proKcuting their Jour- 
ney by land. 


5th Proceeded bv land and slept at the for proKcuting their Jour- 

viUage of Td-loun-tsan^ 6 ney by land. 

ffth Slept at the village of r«f-^Aiid-yf,,, 6 

7tb Slept at the city of LUckow^ 6 The walls are 8,400 cubits 

round and 9 high, with two gateways on the western, and only one on each of the 
other three sides. Tshein-t4-16-yd and Tsin-ti-lO-yd are the governors. The mission 
stopped here three days, as the porters with the bz^age had not come np. 
loth. ..... Slept at the village of 6 |The mission was detained at 

! this village a day, a rehef 

I ! of porters not bemg im- 
* mediately procurable. 

4 B 2 
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13th Dec. . . Slept at the city of Koun-gan~hien , . . I s The walls are 5,250 cubUa 
^833. round and 7 high, with I 

gateway at each of the 4 
sides. Tsu-t4-ld-yd is the 
governor. The mission 
was detained here a day, in 
consequence of the porters 

14th Slept at the village of 5 with the baggage not 

15th Slept at the city of Kyeng^tso-fu, having come op. 

( Kin-tcheou,J .... <5 The walls are 21,000 cubita 

round and ID high, with 2 gateways on each the eastern and western sides, and 
one only on each of the other two sides. Tsan-ta-ld-yO, Tsheng-th-lo-yd and Lhyd- 
t4-ld-yd are the governors. The walls of this city are 'very handsomely and properly 
built, and the ditch surrounding them is full of water, on which we saw a great many 
boats plying. The Mission was detained here a dav, in consequence of the porters 
with the baggage not having come up. 

'7th Slept at the village of 9 The Mission was detained in 

this village 2 days in con- 
sequence of a great fall of 
snow which had covered 
the roads and made them 

20th. Slept at the city of iCpcwsr-mctn-chow, impassable. 

(Kinmen,) 9 The walls arc 4,900 cubits 

round and 9 high, with 2 gateways on the southern, and J only on each of the 
other three sides. Ld-t^.ld>yd is the governor. The Mission was detained here B 
day, in consequence of the porters not having come up with the baggage. 

22ad Slept at the village of ShUKhyauk,», 6 

23rd Slept at the vUli^e of Ltng-yan-y^.f . 6 

24th. ...... Slept at the city of .. 9 The walls are 4,900 cubits 

round and 8 high, with one 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Tshauk-ta-lb-yd is 
the governor. 

25th. ...... Slept at the city of Tkuon-tshengy 

(Syang-yang,) 9 The walls are 10,500 cubits 

round and 12 high, with one gateway on each of the 4 sides. Weng-ta-yeng and 
Gsueng-yeng are the governors. In consequence of the whole of the country be- 
tween the cities of Tshan-tek-fd and Thuon>tsb^ag having been destroyed by an 
inundation in the year 1829, great difficulty is now experienced there in procuring 
post horses and porters. The Mission was repeatedly obliged to wait, and was 
unable to travel the distance between the two cities in less than 22 days, altbongh 
the same journey formerly occupied only 12 days. The officers, appointed by the 
Tsoun-td of Yumut to escort the mission, here stated, that they had received letters* 
ordering them to make all haste, as the feast of Laothoms in the month of February 
was near at hand, and they requested that, in order to facilitate the journey, the 
Burmese envoys should each proceed in a covered chair, having a Ld (mule), harness- 
ed to it before and another behind. The mission stopped at this city 6 days, and 
hired 50 sumpter-horses and mules at .50 ticals each, to convey the presents and 
baggage, leaving the lighter articles only to be carried by porters. 

1st Jan. ..iLeft the city of Thuon-hheng in co- 
1834. vered chairs with large horses, and 
1 stopped at the village of Lhy6~ 
yeng-yi, 6 

2ad Stopped at the dty of Ti or Ri^hien, 6 The walls of this city arc 

4,200 cubits round and 
JO high, with 1 gateway 
on each of the 4 sides. 
Wda-ti-16-yd is the gover- 

. nor. 


Slept at the city of Xowi-gan^ hien , . . 1 


*• *w.|sicpt at the village of IFd-/eay, 
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Date. 

Names of places. 

: ^ 

: a 
'3 
: H 

4tb Jan. .. 

Slept at No»-»«n-/!S ('Noapanj), 

, 6 

1834. 

5th 

Stopped at the village of Tseng~teng, 
in consequence of the porters with 



the baggage not having come up, 

3 

«th 

Slept at the village of 'i’sd'hd, 

6 

7th 

Stopped at the city of Yi-chow^ being 
unable to proceed in consequence 



i of a fall of snow, (Yti ?) 

4 

tth 

Slept at the village of Kyo-sheng, . . 

9 

9th 

Stopped at the city of Yul-hUn, the 
porters with the baggage qot hav- 



ing come up, ^ 

■ 

3 

lOth 

Slept at the city of Shan^hein, ...... 

6 

nth 

Slept at the city of Tshan-ko-Hen, .. 

11 

mh 

Slept at Sheng-tstng-khyetig, 

6 

mh 

Slept at the city Tseng-chcm,(Tching?) 

10 

14th 

1 

On leaving Tsenp-eftow wc found the 
IThMn-ho {HO'Ong-ho) river was 
frozen, and being unable to proceed 
by the same route as that travelled 
in the year 1823 by the present 
governor of Ba-md, we deviated to 
the north-west and stopped at the 



city of yb^n-ydn-Wen, 

7 

15th 

Stopped at the city ot Hit-U-kuon to 



change post-horses and portera,..^ 

i 

i 

Ditts, ...... 

Slept at the city of Koun-hitn^ 

4 

i6th 

Slept at the city of Xm-Ui-him .,. . . . 

6 


Kemarks. 


The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 
1 gateway on each of rbe 
4 sides. Y4ng>th*ld-yd 
and Shyauk>td«y^ag are 
the governors. 


The walls are 4,900 cubits 
round and 14 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Tsodn-ti-ld-yd is 
the governor. 

The walls are 4,200 cubits 
round and 9 high, with one 
gateway on each side. Ld- 
ti-ld-yd is the governor. 

The walls are 10,50i) cubits 
round and 1 1 high, with 
2 gateways on the eastern, 
and one only on the 3 
other sides. Tsia«ta-ld- 
is the governor. 

The walls are 3,500 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 
1 gateway on each side, 
Wda-ta*lo-yd is the go. 
vernor. 

The walls are 9.300 cubits 
round and 8 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Tsaa*t4*16>y^isthe 
governor. 

The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 7 high, with a 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. L6>ta>Id>yd is the 
governor. 


The walls of this city are 
3,500 cubits round and 8 
high , with one gateway on 
each of the 4 sides. Tseng, 
is the governor. 

The walls are 9,800 cubits 
round and 8 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
side. Wdn-l&'ld-yd b the 
governor. 

The wsUs are 8,400 cubits 
round and 8 h%h, with i 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Koau*ti46-y^ b the 
governor. 

The walla arc 4,200 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 

j sides. li-td^yeng U the 
governor. 
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Date. 

Names of places. 

Taings. 

Remarks. 

17th Jan. .. 
1834. 

Slept at Moun-him, 

6 

The walls are 7»000 cnlats 
round and 12 high, withl 
gatew'ay on each of the 4 

18th 

Stopt at the city of Huaik-kyeng^fii. 
to change horses and porters Y HoaU 


sides. Hd<ta-ld<f4 is the 
governor. 


king ?) 

6 

The walls are 7000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Wda>t416-y4 is the 








round and 10 high, with % 
gateways on the eastern 
and 1 on each of the other 
3 sides. Shy^n-ta-l^yfi 

19th 

Stopt at the city of Tsheng-hud-yi to 


is the governor. 


change horses and porters, . . .... 

3 

The walls are 2,100 cubits 
round and 8 cubits high, 
with an arched gateway of 
brick having a double-roof- 
ed shed over it on each of 
the 4 sides. Hd-ni-bien is 
the governor. 

Ditto, , . . . 

Passed the city of Tit-su-hien, 

8 

The walls are 21,000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 
an arched gateway of brick 
covered by a double-roofed 
shed on each of the 4 sides. 
The walls have also para- 
1 pets of brick. 

Ditto, 

Slept at the city of Hd- yd^-hien, .... 

1 

I 

2 

The walls are 17,500 cubits 
! round and J3 high, with 1 
' gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Sby»-ta-y^ is the 

20th 

Stopt at the city of Shyeng-n&n-hien, 


governor. 


' to change horses and porters, .... 

2 

The walls are 6,300 cubits 
round and 12 high, withl 

Ditto 

Slept at the city of We-ku€~fd^ ( Oue~ 
kiun?) where we joined again the 
road which the governor of Ba-^mo 


gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Xsd-ta-ia is the go- 
vernor. 


travelled iu]823| 

5 

The walls arc 7,000 cubits 
round and J3 high, with a 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Lyin-t6-16-yd and 
Tahein-ta-Id-yd are the 

2Ist 

Stopt at the city of Khyi-^hieng^ 2 


governors. 

Ditto, 

taiogs distant from the abo>e, .... 

Passed through the city of Tsan^tek- 


The walls are of mud with 
brick parapets. They are 
7,000 cubits round and 2 
high, with an arched 
way of brick, covered by » 
double-roofed shed on each 
of the 4 sides. 


Ju, (Tchang-ie,) 


Fhe walls are 6,300 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Hd-ta-10-y6 and 

Tsan-th-lO-y^ are the go- 
vernors. 
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[There is some mistake here. The Mission of 1823*24 reached Tian-fe./« on the 
second day after leaving We-kut-f^t and passed the village of Ti-^own before 
coming to Tsan-fek-Zu,] 


Date. 


Names of places. 


2ist Jan. 
1834. 


Ditto, 

22nd. 


Ditto,.. ,, 

23 rd 


24th. 


27th. 


Passed the figure of a Nat 70 cubits 
high within a 4 roofed building, and 
having a figure of Dipengara 
Buodh on its head, ^ a taingdis-j 

tant from the above, 

Slept at the village of Yi-koun^ dis- 
tant from We-kuc-fd, 

Passed through the city of Tsan-chow,^ 

[slept at the village of Oun-ld^kyeng, 

I distant from Yi-koun, 

Slept at the city of Ban-/an»A»^,, . . . 


Stopt at the city of Youn^leng^hien, 
to change horses and porters, 


Ditto 

Passed through the city of S/iya-kok- 
hxtn 

Ditto, 

Slept at the city of Yuon‘tek^f(i, 
(Chun^ti?^ . 

2Sth 

Passed through the city of Nue-shyd- 
hien . 

j 

Ditto, 

|Slept at the city of Po’Shya-hieitf . , 

26th 

Stopt at the city of Tsauk-ckov'^ to 
change horses and porters, (Tc^a /) 

Ditto, 

Slept at the city of Luox-lshoun-hien, 


Slept at the city of Tfeng-tetn^/uJ 

(rcAwg./ing,) - 


Remarks. 


12 . 

The walls are 6,300 cubits 
round and iO high, ^ith I 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Ly6-t&-ld-}6 is the 
] 1 I governor. 

10 {The wails are 4,900 cubits 
round and 12 high, with! 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Youn-ta-ld-j^ 
is the governor. 

(The walls are 6,600 cubits 
round and 12 high, wirh 
i g.'iteway on each of the 
4 sides, and 
is the governor. 

The walls are 4,SO0 cubits 
round aud 9 high, witn 1 
gateway on each, of the 
4 sides, and Yu^Qg*ta-i6» 
is the governor. 

[The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with l 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. T,hdu*ta-16*>£ is the 
governor, 

6 [The walls are 5,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Ljd-ta-iO-yd is 
the governor. 

The walls are 3,500 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, aud Nyd-td-ld-jd is 
the governor. 

|The wails are 14.000 cubits 
round and 14 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and TeDg*tfi*16>yd 
is the governor. 

'The walls are 10,500 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Ufi-t&>16*y^ is 
the governor. 

6 jThe walls are 10,500 cubits 
* round and 13 high, with i 
j gateway on each of the 4 
‘ Sides, and Li-ia-iu-j^ is 
' the goveruor. 
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Date. 


Names of places. 


a 

3 

H 


*i8th Jan. .. 
1834. 


Ditto, . 


Stopt at the city of Teng-chow, to 
change horses and porters, (Tingf) 


Passed the city of 


Ditto, 

29th. 

3Qth. 


Slept at the village of Myeng^yi^teng, 
I Slept at the village of Puon-tsheit- 

j khyo, 

Slept at the city of Pauk-ieng-fu 
I where a Tsoun-tu resides {Pao-ting) 


3 

12 

6 


31st. 


Stopt at the city of Ngon^shyit-hien to 
change horses and porters (Ngan ?) 5 


Ditto, ...... Slept at the village of Pe^kko, 6 

Ist Feb. .... Passed through the city of Teng^isi^ 

hkn, 2 


Ditto, 


Slept at the city of Tsue-chow, (r«o- 
tcheon?) 7 


3&d. 


Slept at the city of Leng-yan-bUnf . . 7 


3rd. 


Reached the city of Pe^kyin, the re- 
sidence of the emperor of ChinOf 
{Pekin,) 


20 


Remarks. 


The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 13 high, with ) 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Hd-t&.2d-y6 is 
the governor. 

The walls are 14,000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Y6-td-16-y4 is 
the governor. (The route 
of the mission of 1787 
makes this place much 
more distant from T$eng^ 
fein-Zw.— B.) 


The walls arc 7,000 cubits 
I round and 13 high, with 1 
I gateway on each of the 4 
j sides. Tshi-hauk-y6 is the 
1 Tsodn-td, and Tshein-th* 

I 16-yd and Oun-t4-l6-yd are 
I the governors. 

.The walls are 3,600 cubits 
I round and 7 high, with 1 
^ gateway on each of the 4 
i sides, and Tsbeio-t4-ld*y6 
I is the governor. 


The walls are S,400 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
j gateway on each of the 4 
! sides, and Ly6-td-16-y6 is 
: the governor. 

The walls are 10,500 cubits 
round and 13 high, with 2 
gateways on the eastern, 
and I on each of the other 
3 sides, and Tshauk-ta-lO* 
y6 is the governor. 

The walls arc 7,000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with I 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Tsheia-t4-16-yd 
is the governor. 


From the city of Mdtmyin to Pekin, there ia a fortified chokey or post, 
with an officer at every taing or half taing of the road as considered neces- 
sary ; and from a distance of 10 days before you reach Pekin to that city, 
there la at intervals of one quarter of a and between every two 

^^<ddea, a small building with a centinel on duty. At each chokey the 
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fnard of four or five men came out to receive ns, when we arrived there, 
and fired five guns. At every large town where we were to stop for tha 
night, a party of 5 or 600 armed men came outside of the town to meet 
us, and fired three vollies with SO or 60 muskets, and in these towms three 
guns were fiied on onr arrival at night, and departure in the morning. 
At each stage we were furnished with horses, boats, porters, &c. at the 
expence of the town, and officers of the government conducted us from 
one stage to another, as fur as their jurisdiction extended. 

“ Including the (inner) wall of the palace enclosure, there are three linei 
of brick wall on the eastern, western and northern sides of the city of Pekin, 
and four on the southern. The line of wall outermost* is 98,000 cubits 
square and 20 high, with four eatcways on the eastern and western, six 
on the southern, (apparently including the sateways in the southern wall 
of the Tartar city) and two on the northern side. I ii the middlet line of wall 
there is one gateway on the ea.stern and western, and four on the southern 
side (apparently one within the other). In the inner wall of the palace 
enclosure there is one gateway on each of the four sides. The mid- 
dle wall is 10 cubits high, and the wall of the p.ulace enclosure 13 
cubits. There .are battlements on the outermost, and on the inner 
wall of the palace enclosure, but none on the miildle line of wall, 
which is covered with yellow tiles. The gateways in the outermost, and 
in the inner wall of the palace enclosure are of brick arched, with 
sheds of three roofs over them ; and those of the middle wall have sheds 
of plain square roofs only over them. There is a tower at the four angles 
of the outer wall There is a ditch full of water surrounding the outer 
wall; another between the outer and middle walls ; another between the 
middle and palace enclosure walls ; and a fourth inside of the palace en- 
closure wall. 

“ The palace of the emperor consists of a brick terrace with posts, over 
which is placed a double roof, the upper part of which is square and 
covered with yellow tiles. 

“ The age of the emperor is 52 years, of which he has reigned 17 years. 
He has seven queens, but his princip.al queen is dead. He has one son 
eight years old, and another four years old. He has two daughters also 
by one queen. One daughter fifteen and theotherten yeareof age. He 
has two younger brothers by a different mother. 

“ The emperor entrusts the superintendence and direction of public af- 
feirs to the following officers. All affairs relating to the interior (palace) 
are superintended by three men, Shyan-ta-yeng, Tohan-tO-jteng, and St^i- 
ti-yeng, who reside at the iXTue-tce-pe brick building. The busiaess out- 
side of the palace is thus carried on. War and military affairs are ttnd» 
the superintendence of the Pyin.pii.ta.geng. The lA-psUA-ge^ takes 

• Both the Tartar and Chinese city appear to be here inclnded, 

1* This appears to be the external wall of the palace endoture. 

4 c 
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cliarg'e of ambassadors and receives the reports of all Tsotn-tus and mill. j 
tary and civil officers, and after examination, submits the same to the em- j 
peror and issues the necessary replies. The Koun.pn-ta.yeng superintends 
persons employed on public works or service. j 

“ The Shyrng-pn-ta-yeng inquires into and decides on criminal a^rs. 

The KyO-mein-tutu has no business ; but the gates of which he had diaige 
have been placed under the Ll-pS-td-yeng. The Hu-pO-td-yeng superia. 
tends the public lauds and revenues and the census of the population. 

The Li-pii-ta-yeng superintends the ceremony of doing hom;^ to the 
emperor. There is no Yottn or Lhuot-to (court of justice or cound! j 

chamber of ministers), but each chief examines and issues his orders, and [ 

then reports to the Td.yeng of the interior, who submits the same to the j 

emperor. The T,hi-pu-ta-yeng, who superintend affairs outside, are erf- j 

led within the palace, whenever the emperor has occasion for them. The : 

fullowing is a list of the governors and military officers at a distance from j 

the r-ij.it.al. There are ten civil officers. The Tsoiin.tu, the , 

the Lyan-taung, the Lyln-taung, the An-tsha-tshln, the Pn-teng-tstn, the 
Tihauk-taik, the Pha-khueng, the TsO.khueng, and the Shyeng-kAueng. 
There are ten military officers also. The 7’t-tu, TsUtaik, Shyin-tmk, 
Tshun-kyan, Yo-kyi, Tu-tsm, ShyO-pe, Tiheng-tsoHn, Pa-tsoHn, and 
Waik-we. Under one Tsoin-tn there are two P,hn-taik, civil officers, and 
two Ti-ta, military officers, and subordinate officers without number. 

The Tioan.ln and the civil officers and governors take cognizance of 
crimes, thefts, fires, lawsuits and revenue matters. The Titii and the 
military officers superintend the military and their affairs. There are 
seven kinds of distinction on the top of the head-dress (buttons) cop- 
per, white-coloured, glass, opaque blue-coloured, transparent blue-coloured, 
opaque red, and transparent red-coloured. The civil officers Tso&n-ti 
and PM-taik, and the military officer Ti-tu have transparent red buU 
tons, and the subordinate officers of different colours according to their 
different ranks. The Teodn-tn and all the civil officers wear a long robe 
with the figure of a bird worked in gold thread on the breast and hack. 

The TLt& and some of the military officers wear a long robe with the figure 
of a lion worked in gold thread on the breast and back, and some with 
the figure of a Tiger or of a To (fabulous animal) on the breast and back. 

The musqueteers wear a blue jacket reaching to the waist, with a border 
of red two fingers in breadth, and some Chinese letters in white on the 
breast and back. The musqueteers and lancemen also wear the figure 
of a Bhi.lu’s head (monster’s) or of a tiger’s head on their head-dress. 

1 he feathers of peacocks are not conferred upon officers according to 
their situations. They are given to military officers only, to men near 

"tte emperor w ho may have distinguished themselves in any action an 
pleaaed the emperor. All the civil and military officers of towns and 
villages oame once in three years to Pekin. No presents are allowed to 
he taken from any of the towns and villages, but the emperor gives a 
ttoathly srfary in silver to every officer according to his situation. 
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“ We did not see any images or pagodas connected with Bcddh, his pre- 
cepts and disciples, sculptured or built, and worshipped by the inhabitants 
of China. We only saw in every town and v illage, buildings dedicated to 
Nate, and large images of Nuts, before which buffalos, bullocks, goats 
and hogs were killed and sacrificed. The Chinese priests wear trowsers 
and jackets of black, blue or yellow colours, and shave the hair of their 
heads, and wear caps. They eat at night, but have no wife or children. 
They do not drink spirituous liquors and do not study books. They 
guard the buildings dedicated to Nats, and the figures of Nits, day and 
night, and after sweeping the fioor or ground clean, they burn lights at 
night before the figures of the Niits, and remain in attendance ; and 
when the inhabitants of the country kill buffaloes, cows, goats and hogs> 
and offer them in sacrifice, the chief of the priests superititends and directs 
the ceremony. 

“ Children learn to read by paying money to a teacher. From LvayJaing 
chokey to Pekin, all the towns and villages on our road presented us with 
money and clothes agreeably to former custom. Ou our arrival at Pekin 
we delivered the royal letter and presents and had audiences of the em- 
peror, and he gave us presents. These particulars, with the days on which 
they occurred and the quantity of presents we received, having been al- 
ready reported, (in separate letters to the king and ministers, of which 
I still hope to procure copies) they are omitted here, and only a descrip- 
tion of the different towns we saw in our journey, and of the city of Pekin, 
and an account of the military and civil officers and of their dress are 
inserted. 

“ We left Ava on the 2fth June, 1833, reached Pekin, the residence of 
the emperor of China on the 3rd February, 1834. We remained at Pekin 
3S days and left it on the 6th of March, with the letter from the emperor, 
his presents of cloth for the king and queen of Ava, and the letter ad- 
dressed by the ministers of the emperor, to the Lhuot-to at Ava. We 
returned by the same route as that by which we went to Pekin, and 
arrived at Yunan in a certain number of days, and remained there for 
some days, whilst the Tsoiln-tu prepared his letter for the Lhuot~tS at 
Ava. We then came to Mo.myin, and having written a petition for the 
king and a letter for the ministers of Ava, we inserted these documents 
into bamboos covered with red cloth, and sealing them carefully, deliver- 
ed them to the governor of jifO:myin for the purpose of being forwarded 
to the governor of Bi-tnS, who transmitted them to Ava. We requested 
that governor also to send a party to meet us at the ehokey of LaayJaSng 
and escort us in safety agreeably to fonaer custom. From Minatginta 
LuayAaing we were escorted by a party of musqueteers with a suitable 
officer, and the Tso-buihs and chiefs of the eight Shan cities conveyed to 
Ba~mo the emperor of China's letter and presents, and all our baggage." 
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V. — On a new genus of the Plantigrades. By B. H. Hodgson, Esg. 

In your 52iid No., for April 1836, 1 described, summarily but care- 
fully, fourteen new animals of this kingdom, including, with those 
priorly, described by myself in various numbers of your Journal, and in 
the Society’s Transactions, ail the mammals then known to me as 
inhabitants of Nepal*, of which descriptions had not been given by 
others. To General Hardwicke, science is indebted for an account 
of the Ghoral antelope, and of the yellow-necked marten : to Messrs. 
Vigors and Horsfield, for an account of the Nipalese Cat. But I 
am not aware that any more mammals of Nepal had been given to the 
world, when I commenced the task of recording them ; and I believe 
1 have added essentially to the correctness of the descriptions of those 
three. The Mulsampra or yellow-necked marten (of Boddaert, by 
the way, originally) had always been stated to be a mustela merely. 
By the examination of its skull I ascertained that it belonged to the 
subgenus Martes. In like manner, the Nemorheedine Ghoral had 
been alleged to have suborbital sinuses — a mistake which I corrected. 
This gradual emendation of the record of species is the necessary 
fruit of continuous attention ; a fruit that ripens slowly with the recur- 
ring sunshine of opportunity ; for, with so many things to note in 
every aiiiraal, it is odds but the specimen or the observer will be 
wanting somewhere, if there be no room or inclination for reiteraticw. 
I speak apologetically for myself, and, on the present occasion, 
purpose to correct some errors and deficiencies in the descriptions of 
No. 52 of your Journal. 

Two animals are there described by the names of Gulo Nipalensis, 
and Gulo Urva. The latter proves not to be a Gulo, but an osculant 
new form between Herpestes and Gulo, which, I shall now endeavour to 
do justice to, previously amending the statement of the colors of the 
former as follows. 

Gulo Nipalensis, nobis. Glutton, above, saturate glossy brown ; 
below, with a dorsal line extending from the middle of the head nearly 
to the hips ; a transverse band drawn obliquely across the brows to 
the middle of the cheeks ; and the terminal third of the tail, brilliant 
orange yellow. Superior and inferior colors strongly contrasted, 
occupying the lateral as well as inferior aspect of the head, but the 
inferior only of the face, neck and body. Edge merely of the upper 
1^, paled : inner margin of the ears the same, and both concolorous 

* Sea the recent Systematic Catalogue transmitted to the Curator of the 
Musenra. It coataiBa 98 speciea and varieties, of which 43 are, I believe, new. 
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vith the lower surface : a dark small patch behind the gape, on either 
cheek : fore limbs, paled, internally to the wrists, and frequently 
spreading over the digits : hind, only to the oscalcis or less. Four teats 
placed in a parallelogram, in the posteal region of the belly ; two of 
them, inguinal, and two ventral. In young animals, and in the winter 
dress of mature ones, the dark superior surface is earthy grey brown, 
and the pale inferior, as well as the marks above, cauescent ; the dark 
moustache is also wanting. 

Tribe Plantigrades. Genus Urva, nobis. 

Character. Teeth as in the Genus Herpestes. Structure and 
aspect precisely mediate between Herpestes and Gulo, subver- 
miform and digito-plantigrade. Snout elongated, sharpened and 
mobile. Hands and feet largish ; with the digits connected by 
large crescented membranes. Sole and palm nude. Hind feet clad 
half-way from the os calcis. Nails subequal before and behind, Gulo- 
herpestine. On either side the anus a round, hollow, smooth-lined 
gland secreting an aqueous foetid humour which the animal squirts 
out posteally with force. No subsidiary glands, nor any unctuous 
fragrant secretion. Teats six, remote and ventral. Stomach purely 
membranous, without neck or fundus. A short blunt ccecum of equal 
diameter with the great gut. Orbits incomplete*. 

Habits. Cancrivorous and ranivorous ; dwelling in burrows in the 
valleys of the lower and central hilly regions of Nepal. 

Type. Gulo Urva, of the Journal No. 52 for April 1836. Urva 
cancrtvora hodie, nobis. Affinities various, closest with Herpestes and 
Gulo, connecting Mgdans, Mephitis and Ursitajcus, on one hand, and 
Herpestes and Viverra on the other, and forming a singular link be- 
tween the odoriferous and foetid genera of the Digitigrade and Planti- 
grade Tribes ; its obvious station being at the end of the one, or at 
the beginning of the other tribe. 

Color. That of the jackal or fulvous iron grey, darker and embrown- 
ed on the inferior surface of the neck and on the chest, lambs black 
brown. A white stripe on either side the neck from ear to shoalder. 
Edge of the upper lip and the whole lower jaw canescent. Terminal 
half of the tail rufous yellow. Fur of two sorts, very ample and laxly 

* Soma of tbeie marks of our geuos, or subgcnus, are, I am aware, only 
aigmScant by their combinatiou with others. And, as to their number, it 
appears to me that we shall only reach the more iatiaate affinities of the mam- 
mals by carrying ioto this departmeot of Zoology a portion of the precisioa and 
miuuteness which have been applied to the Ornithological department. 
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set on : the exterior, quadrannulated from the base with hoary or fnl. 
vous and with black ; the interior, dusky at the base, fulvous upwards. 


Structure and Size. Feet. Inch. 

Tip of snout to root of tail (dorsal), 1 6 

Length of head (snout to jut of occiput straight), 0 4 

Tail only, 0 11 

Tail and terminal hair, 1 11 

Snout to fore angle of the eye, 0 14 

Thence to base of ear (lobe), 0 14 

Girth of body, behind shoulder, 0 8 

Mean height, 0 8 

Elbow to tip longest finger, 0 5f 

True knee to tip longest toe, 0 7} 

Top wrist to base finger (superior), 0 H 

Longest finger 0 If 

Its nail (straight) 0 Of 

Jut of os calcis to base long toe (superior), 0 24 

Longest toe, 0 li 

Its nail (straight), 0 fii 

Length of external ear (vertical), 0 

Its free exsertion from the head, or depth of the helix,.. 0 0/f 


Weight of the animal, d lbs. 

It is impossible to describe the general and particular external 
conformation of this animal more precisely than by saying that they 
are Gulo-herpestine. reference being had to the more slender-bodied 
species of the former genus, such as Orientalis and Nipalensis. In 
Herpestes, the structure is more vermiform, with greater length of 
tail and of neck, (palpably noticeable in the skeletons ;) and the hands 
and feet are shorter in proportion to the leg and arm, the metacarpi 
and metatarsi being more compactly knit. In Gulo as before limited, 
the bulk of the body and length of the neck, agree with those of our 
animal ; but the tail is shorter ; the anterior limbs heavier and their 
talons more decidedly fossorial ; the agreement in these latter respects 
being closer with Herpestes, and indeed, almost identical in reference 
to the proportional strength and size of the anterior and posterior 
extremities, with their digits and talons. The talons, however, are, 
in our animal, more fossorial, that is, blunter and stronger, than m 
Herpestes. In the general contour of the cranium, and in the number, 
position and character of the teeth, Una agrees with Herpestes, with 
the two following marked differences, and approximations of our 
animal to Gulo, viz. : the orbits aie inoomplete, and the ample swell of 
the parietea reduces the longitudinal and transverse cristse, but especi- 
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ally the latter, to less than half their size in the skull of Herpestes*. 
The thorax is much more capacious in Urva than in Herpestes ; the 
spinous processes of the cervical vertebrse are smaller and more equal ; 
and there are only 21 caudal vertebras instead of 28, as in Herpestes. 
In both Herpestes and Gido there are but four mammae : in our animal 
there are six. The snout of our animal is much more elongated and 
mobile than in Gulo : more so palpably than in Herpestes. Lastly, 
the anal apparatus of Urva, differs from that of both genera, approxi> 
mating it very closely to the mephitic weasels, to HoasaiBLD’a Mydans, 
and to our Ursitaxus. 

Too little is known of the anal and quasi-anal organs of many 
odorous and fcetid genera to enable me to speak with much confidence 
on this subject ; but 1 take the present occasion to retract the asser- 
tion made in your April No. for last year relative to Herpestes. Both 
the Nipalese species of that genus (Herpestes,) have a congeries of 
small glands surrounding the caudal margin of the anus like a ring, 
and secreting a thick musky peculiar substance, which is slowly pro- 
truded in strings like vermicelli, through numberless minute scattered 
pores. And the lowland species (or Nyulu, nobis) has also on either 
side the rectum, two larger and hollow glands, of similar character with 
the others, apparently, but distinguished by a rather thinner secretion 
by the hollowness of these glands, and by each being furnished with 
a larger and palpable pore. The peculiarity of our Urva is that it 
has only the lateral glands ; that their secretion is aqueous, horribly 
foetid, and projectile to a great distance by the living animal by means 
of the muscular rings which surround the neck of the duct ; not to 
mention that the central cavity is much larger, and has a more distinct 
neck or duct, which points obliquely backwards or outwards, causing 
the discharge to be in that direction, I append to this paper a note 
by Dr. Campbell, taken at my request, on the anal apparatus of our 
Urva, upon which type of our proposed new genus, I shall add no 
more at present save that its manners, so far as known to me, agree 
mnch more nearly with those of Gulo than with those of Herpestes. 

Genus Mustela ; subgenus Putorius, Cuvier. Species new. StA- 
liemachalanus, nobis. Structure, and aspect of CatAia vel aarniMter, 
nobis. Vide Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Decembm- 1835. 

* The compressed parietes and large cristc of Herpestes are intereatiag poiatf 
of agreement with Viverra ; as the tumid parietes and small cristse of Gsio and 
of Drea, are with Mustela. The former or odoriferous races hear ia respect to 
the form and size of the encephalon the same analogf with the third section of 
the eaninse, at the latter or fcetid races do with the second section. 
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Eleven and half to twelve inches long from snout to base of taiU- 
Tail five and half inches, or six and half with the terminal hair*. 
Uniform bright brown, darker along the dorsal line. Nose, upp^ 
tip and forehead, with two inches of the end of the tail, black brown,: 
mere edge of upper lip and whole lower jaw, hoary. A short longi^ 
tudinal white stripe, occasionally, on the front of the neck and some 
vague spots of the same, laterally, the signs, I suspect, of immaturity. 
Feet frequently darker than the body, or dusky brown. Whiskers 
dark. Fur close, glossy, and soft; of two sorts, or fine hair and 
soft wool : the latter, and the hair basally, of dusky hue ; but the 
hair, externally, blight brown. Head, ears and limbs, more closely 
clad than the body ; tail, more laxly, and tapering to a point. It 
may be worth while to add that I have recently procured some fine 
specimens, from the Himalayan districts, of the Ermine, in the winter 
di-ess of the species. 

Putorius Erminea must, therefore, be added to the catalogue of 
Nipalese mammalia. 

In Nepal the Putorii (of which I have now ascertained the exis- 
tence of three species) are exclusively confined to the northern region. 
Are there any species of this subgenus in the plains of India ? 

P. S. With reference to our type of the genus Ursitaxm, the 
following accidental omission in the description, is material. The 
penis is large, bony and ringed with two or three corkscrew processes, 
not unlike those of the same member in Rhinoceros Unicornis. The 
testes are large, nude, and applied to the buttocks, without any pen- 
dency of the scrotum.” 

It appears somewhat doubtful whether the molar teeth of Ratellus 
meJUvorus be 5 or J. But, even if they prove to be the former, there 
win still remain such striking differences of conformation and habits 
between that animal and our Ursitaa as may well entiUe the latter to 
the distinct station I have assigned to it, let the value of the distinction 
be generic or only sub-generic. 

Urva Cancfivora. Hodgson, (male.) March 3rd, 1837. 

The testicles, included in a neat, and very hairy scrotum, are not 
remarkably pendent, but are well braced up to the pubis. The penis 
pointing downwards (to the ground) hangs directly from the pubis as 
in the tiger, it is terminated by a slender depressed bone |ths of an 
mch long, and of |Jths an inch in diameter ; the urethra opening on 
***Jpw^ side one line from the point. The prepuce is attached to the 
00- «p to the point, rendering it impossible to extepd the 
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organ from its sheath more than |ths of an inch. In copulation the 
point alone of the penis can be introduced, unless in this animal the 
organ is not bared, bnt used sheathed. The prepuce, however, is 
hairy to its attachment ; which renders this unlikely. 

The anal orifice is bare and very capacious. On each side of the 
orifice (central and lateral) rather without, than within, the sphincter, 
there is a round opening, large enough to admit the point of a com* 
mon dissecting blowpipe, through which, on pressure of the sides of 
the anus, a whey-colored, foetid fluid, the consistence of thin gruel 
passes in a jet. The direction of these openings is posterior (towards 
the tail) the fluid not passing into the rectum, but being thrown 
behind the animal. The blowpipe, ere it passed into the cavity com* 
municating with these orifices, had to be directed anteriorly and 
laterally*. On removing the integuments from the perineum, two 
globular white-colored bodies, each the size of a cherry, were found 
in ecmtact with the rectum, one on each side, and in the centre. The 
membranous attachments of these bodies to the gut being removed, 
there remained a connecting neck about |ths of an inch long, (the 
duct from their centres) which opened as described, and through which 
the fluid was discharged. A medial section of these globular bodies 
separated them into two cups, the hollows of which when united were 
large enough to contain the largest marrowfat pea. The cavities of 
their bodies were lined with a very delicate white, smooth, and shining 
membrane, external to which, and surrounding it entirely, was a layer 
of white glandular substance, — the secreting organ. The whole was 
enveloped in a thin membranous covering. The two lateral openings 
described were the only ones apparent, on the anal orifice. Immedi* 
Stely under the integuments, and close to the sphincter ani at its 
perineal margin, lay the vesiculae seminales, white, of an oval form, 
and ^ an inch in length. 1 call these bodies vesiculae seminales as 
they were connected closely with the urethra at their opposite sides, 
from that in contact with the rectum. If they are not vesiculae semi- 
nales, what are they ? they are not prostates ; but they may however 
correspond to the glands of Cowrsa in the human .subjectf. 

A, Campusli., M. D. 

* When (ittiag, with the aaiwaU vest tavwds laa idamt a foot eff, fie ho#ce 
which secrete this doid were pressed npoa, mbee a portion of it sheeted 
io roy face. 

t I am aware that it is said, the'wiole of the Ger^eore, Summmiie, Cetacea, 
ilarn^ala, and PUmtigrmia, with the exertion of two of the latter, are without 

these veaatdw. 

4 B 
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VI. — Interpretation of the most ancient of the inscriptions on the pilhr 
called the Idt of Fbroz Shah, near Delhi, and of the Allahabad, 
Radhia and Mattiah pillar, or Idt, inscriptions which agree therewith, 
£y Jam£s Prinsbp, Sec. As.Soc., Src. 

I now proceed to lay before the Society the results of my application 
of the alphabet, developed by the simple records of Bhilsa, to the cele.. 
brated inscription on Fbkoz’s column, of which facsimiles have been in 
the Society’s possession since its very fonndation, without any success- 
ful attempt having been made to decipher them. This is the less to be 
wondered at when we find that 500 years before, on the re-erection. 
of the pillar, perhaps for the second or third time, by the emperor. 
Fbroz, the unknown characters were just as much a mystery to the 
learned as they have proved at a later period — “ Round it” says the 
author of the HaftakUm, “ have been engraved literal characters 
which the most intelligent of all religions have been unable to explain. 
Report says, this pillar is a monument of renown to the rajas or 
Hindu princes, and that Fbroz Shah set it up within his hunting 
place : but on this head there are various traditions which it would 
be tedious to relate.” 

Neither Mohammed Amx'n the author of the Haftaklim, norFsBiSH- 
IKH, in his account of Feboz’s works alludes to the comparatively 
modern inscription on the same pillar recording the victories of 
VisAEA Deva king of Sdcambhari (or Sumbhar) in the 1 2th century, of 
which Sir William Jones first, and Mr. Colkerookb afterwards, 
published translations in the first and seventh volumes of the Re- 
searches. This was in quite a modern type of Nagari ; differing about 
as much from the character employed on the Allahabad pillar to record 
the victories of Chandra and Samudba-oufta, as that type is now 
perceived to vary from the more ancient form originally engraven on 
both of these pillars ; so that (placing Chandra-odpta, in the third 
or fourth century, midway between Visala. in the Samvat year 1220, 
and the oldest inscription) we might have roughly deduced an anti- 
quity of fourteen or fifteen centuries anterior to Visala’s reign for the 
original Idt alphabet, from the gradual change of form in the alpha- 
betical symbols, had we no better fonndation for fixing the period of 
these monuments. 

But in my preceding notice, I trust that this point has been set at 
rest, and that it has been satisfactorily proved that the several pillars of 
IMU, A Oahab eu t, Mattiah and Radhia were erected under the orders of 
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king DBVANAMPirA PiTADAsi of Ceylon, about three hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

1 have there also explained the nature of the document, and have 
now only to disclose its contents in detail, as far as my hasty scrutiny, 
and my very imperfect acquaintance with the languages of ancient 
India will permit. 

The difficulties with which 1 have had to contend are of a very 
different nature fiom those presented by more modern inscriptions, 
where the sense has to be extracted from a mass of hyperbolical 
eulogy and extravagant exaggeration embodied still in very legible 
and classical Sanskrit. Here the case is opposite ; — the sentiments 
and the phraseology are perfectly simple and straightforward — but 
the orthography is sadly vitiated — and the language differs essentially 
from every existing written idiom ; it is as it were intermediate 
between the Sanskrit and the Pali ; and a degree of license is therefore 
’ requisite in selecting the Sanskrit equivalent of each word, upon which 
•to base the interpretation — a license dangerous in the use unless 
restrained within wholesome rules ; for a skilful pandit will easily find 
-a word to answer any purpose if allowed to insert a letter or alter a 
•vowel ad libitum. There are some substitutions authorized by ana- 
logy to the Pall' which require no explanation — such as the preposi- 
tion |j( or paii for the Sanskrit trffr ; kau for ww ; dhamma for wfi: ths 
nse of kk, and sometimes (jj chh, for ^ ksh, &c. ; while others again, 

b- r* A l^dad for 'ffsorf%^nr#, krUhi or Mdayate ; -j- XX -L kayindni 
for kafydndni, &c. have for their adoption the only excuse, 

that nothing better offers : but it is unnecessary to dwell upon these 
pecnliarities here, as attention has been directed to all that occur in. 
the notes appended to the translation. 

On searching the society’s portfolio I found the five original ma- 
nuscript plates of Captain Hoare, whence the engravings published 
in the Researches seem to have been copied. Their collation has been 
of essential service in detecting a few errors of the vowel marks that 
have crept into the engraving. I found also two much larger draw- 
ings of the first and last inscription of the series^ apparently of the 
actual dimensions. — ^These I suppose to have been the originals pre- 
sented to Sir WiiMAM JoNBS by Colonel Potiaa, and titerrfbre of 
themselves venerable for their antiquity ! But they are by no swans 
so faithful as Captain Hoarb’s copy, and the inscription round the 
column has the singular blunder of the two lowomost lines being 
copied in an inverted order, that is, written firom right to left in the 
btmsirophedon fashion. Nevertheless in one or two doubtful points they 
4 D 2 
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hare rendered good service by supplying a vowel, or an anuswara requir- 
ed for the plural of a verb, omitted through mistake in the smaller copy. 

In contriving a fount of type adapted to this ancient and highly 
elegant form of Ndgart, I have made but a few insignificant alterations 
which I trust will not be thought unwarrantable, — ^The Q, Q, and Q, 
being of smaller size than the other letters in the original : — I have 
elongated them to square with the rest. The vowels also are in the 
original attached to the sides of these letters as Q - id, Q thi, -Q th^ : 
I have made them Q. Q’ 01® avoid an unseemly gap. The letter ( 
is inflected on the centre with I and d thus ! these I have for 

uniformity made ( , ( : it is necessary to notice this, lest consulters 
of the originals should imagine I had been taking liberties with my 
materials. For the compound vowel o also I have been forced to 
content myself with a prolonged stroke (the e and a united) as 
in lieu of the more elegant break given in the Original to ahew 
the two vowel marks as i Nothing material however is lost 
through these trifling modifications ; while with them the ancient 
alphabet becomes easier to print, and certainly easier to read, than th* 
more complicated letters of the (so-called) perfected {Samskrita) al- 
phabet of the brahmans. 

The four inscriptions facing the four cardinal points on the pillar, 
appear to be enclosed in fi ames and to be each complete In itself. 
These four edicts are repeated verbatim on the three other I5ts, with 
exception of the lower half of the eastern tablet which is wanting in 
all. M is likewise the long inscription round the shaft below the 
separate tablets. 

On the other hand the AUahahad pillar has five short insulated 
lines at foot* which are not to be found elsewhere. They are curious 
from their allusion three times to the second queen of Dbvanampita; 
but from the incompleteness of the lines on the right hand the 
context cannot thoroughly be explained ; the three letters at the end 
of the third line look line numerals. 

> Sr Co, tCi diX/Oi AhirHS 

^A6vC ^IfA ^AJLiJL 

roA I*"* -Fa HdiiA fibo> 


* See plate IT. of Tol. III. 
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■f(bA^JbAl >^JC 

}>AXX ■f'Ai XaA^JBA. >A+X 

Deodnampigasd eechanend savata vahamagi 
P~ataviyd : eheta dutiydyd devtye dine. 

Jamhivadi kiivd alamem ddnapetha e (.^) 

Kichhi ganiyatdyc deviye tendni ava, 

Datiydyd deviye titivalamaiu evdkiye. 

We might translate the whole of the first line : 

‘ By the word of Devanampiya — must be called 
a perfect ascetic or Brahmaga.’ The second line certainly records a 
gift ‘ of the second queen’ — and the alamevaddm. . a suf- 

ficiency of gifts of some particular kind. Kichhi ganiyatd dev may be 
supposed to be the name of the lady, or kichhi may be kinchit, some, 
little. — Sendni, a general : — tilt for tritiya third, and other insulated 
words can be recognized but without coherence. 

To return from this digression The general object of Detanaic- 
Kta’s series of edicts is according to my reading, to proclaim his re- 
nunciation of his former faith, and his adoption of the Buddhist persua- 
sion, to which wholesome change he invites others from every rank in 
society, by a representation of its great excellency. He addresses to 
his disciples, or devotees, (for so I have been obliged to translate 
rajakd, as the Sanskrit though I would have preferred rivaled, 

ministers, had Uie first i been long — ) a number of specific rules for 
their guidance, with penalties of a comparatively mild nature for auy 
omission in their performance ; but the chief drift of the writing seems 
directed to enhance the merits of the author, — the continual recur- 
rence of esa me kute, ' so have 1 done,’ — arguing rather a vaunt of his 
own acts, than an inculcation of virtue in others, unless by the force 
of example. 

It is a curious fact that although the intent of the royal constert 
seems to have been to spread every where the knowledge of bis coaver- 
sioB, and of the virtuous acts to which it had given rise on his pwt, 
and further to set fordi Hie main princifdes of his new faith, yet the 
name of the author of that religion is no where disfinetiy or directiy 
introdneed. as Boimaa, Gokama, Shaxta siuni'. &c. At the mid of 
the first sentence, indeed, the expressiim S uia tam kaehhati, which I 
have suited to be intended for sufs/nm f meUmlf , may be thought 
to contain one of BuDDna’s names as Sdoam. (the well-come) — but 
even in this tl« err» in i^eUhig makes Hie reading doubtful. In 
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another place I have rendered a final expression agnim namisati, * shall 
give praise to Agni' — a deity we are hardly at liberty to pronounce 
connected with the Buddhist worship, though points of agreemenf 
and harmony may be adduced. But in any case Agni if rendered 
generally as ‘ god’ keeps him distinct from Buddha ‘ the teacher,’ of 
whose deification no evidence is afforded by the inscription ; fur 
neither is there any allusion to images of him, nor to temples or 
shrines enclosing his relics. It is only by the general tenor of the 
dogmas inculcated, that we can pronounce it to relate to the Buddhist 
religion. The sacred name constantly employed — the true keystone 
of Shakta’s reform — is Dhamma (or dharma), ‘ virtue ;’ upon the 
exceeding excellencies, and the incontestable supremacy, of which 
divine attribute the whole of his system seems to have originally 
rested, and by which it may have won its way to the hearts of a peoi- 
ple whose inclinations were already imbued with admiration of thh 
quality in their own ancient system, though it had since been mixed 
up with an unseemly mass of inconsistencies and gross idolatries; 
and the pious and reflecting must have been glad to reject them, when 
an opportunity was afforded of saving their consciences from the 
dreadful alternative of being thought to throw off all religion, if they 
discarded the one in which they were bom and bred. Buddhism 
was at that time only sectarianism ; a dissent from a vast proportion 
of the existing sophistry and metaphysics of the Brahmanical schools, 
without an absolute relinquishment of belief in their gods, or of con- 
formity in their usages, and with adherence still to the milder 
qualities of the religion, to all in short that it contained of dharma, 
—virtue, justice, law. The very term Devdnampiga, ' beloved of the 
gods,' shews the retention of the Hindu pantheon generally ; and this 
might be easily confirmed by reference to Mr. Csoma’s note on the 
birth and life of Shakta. 

Those who have studied the mystics of Buddhism from the lucid 
dissertation of Mr. Hodgson in the January and February Nos. of 
last year s Journal, will know that Dbabma is the second member of 
the Tridmmiga, or triad, — fBuddhu, Dharma, Sang ha, — J accordiiig 
to the theistical school ; while what Mr. Hodgson calls the atheistical 
school exalts Dharma to the first place. ^7ith them “ Dharma is Diva 
natura, matter as the sole entity, invested with intrinsic activity and 
intelligence, the efficient and material cause of all : — Buddha is 
derivative from Dharma, is the active aud intelligent force of nature 
first put off from it and then operating upon it : — Sangha is the result 
of that operation; is embryotic creation, the type and sum of all 
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specific forms, •which are spontaneously evolved from the union of 
Buddha -with Dharma*.’’ Happily in our inscription there is no neces« 
sity to resort to these subtleties of the schools -which have rendered a 
plain matter perplexed. The word is here evidently used in its sim- 
ple sense of “ the la^w, virtue, or religion" — and though its gifts and 
excellencies are vaunted, there is no worship offered to it, no godhead 
claimed for it. 

• The word dhamma is in the document before us generally coupled 
with another word, vadhi, in its several cases, dhamma-vadhi, dhamma- 
vadhiyd, &c. according to the Sanskrit grammatical rules of combina- 
tion or samdsa. 


The most obvious interpretation of the word vadhi is found in the 
Sanskrit vriddhi, increase, whence are derived the vernacular words 
barhnd, to increase ; bafhtd, increasing ; bar hat, increase, &c., differing 
imperceptibly in pronunciation from the and vadhitd of the 

inscription. The constant recurrence of the same expression would 
lead to the conclusion that the religion of Buddha was then generally 
known by this compound title, as ' the increase of virtue,' ‘ the 
expansion of the law,’ in allusion to the rapid proselytisra which it 
sought and obtained. 

Against this interpretation if it be .urged that the dental dh P is in 
other cases used for the Sanskrit dA ; as in the word dharmma itself; 
in vadha, murder ; bandha, bound, &c. Such objection may be met by 
instancing other undoubted cases where the cerebral dh is used for the 
Sanskrit ddh as in adhakosaydni (for arddha) 'half 

koB and in like manner the dental rth is generally expressed by the 
cerebral tA, as atha, athdya for '•nit, 

The only other word by which vadhi can be rendered is the Sanskrit 
vritti, ‘ occupation, turning.’ Now we have examples of the 
dental t being represented by the cerebral d in the inscription, espe- 
cially when double or combined with p, as sadda for sapta, (or 
*atta, Pali) seven ; and in one compartment (the commencement of 
the under inscription round the shaft), the same letter, # is uwd 
indifferently for ^ in the very word, dhamna vaddiyd, which we 


are discussing. It is hardly possible to imagine that two expressions 
so strikingly similar in orthography as dhammam^U and dhaammaSi 
or vaddi, yet of such opposite meaning should be applied to the same 
thing. One must be wrong ; and I should have had no question 
which to prefer, were it not for a curious expresrion I remembered to 
have met •with in the Tibetan translation of the Buddhist volumes. 


• foam. As. Soc. V»l. V. page 37. 
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Of the twelve principal acts in Sbakta's life described in the Gya-,. 
cherrolpa (S. Lalitavistdra), the tenth is translated by Mr. CsoiUt 
KoRost> “ He turns tie wheel of the law, or publishes his doctrine 
now it was possible that the Sanskrit of this expression might be found 
or in the Pali, dhammaviiti vavethayati, vutti signify'* 
ing explication or doctrine, as well as ‘ wheel.’ 

Finding a copy of the Lolita Vistara in Sanskrit amongst Mr, 
Hodgson’s valuable collection of Buddhist works transferred from the 
College of Fort William to the Asiatic Society’s library, I requested 
my pandit Kamsla'ka'nta to look into it for this expression * wheel 
of the law’ adopted by the Tibetan translators ; and he was not long 
in extracting an abundance of examples of its use : thus in the 399th 
leaf, in the 25th adhydya, Tatha'gata (Buddha) is made to say — 
jrfwatrfrt Jrsrt i 

sfftwfHiT II 

* 1 will go to Benares : — having arrived at the city of Kdshi, I will turn tba 
wheel of the law, which is revolving amongst mankind, (i. e* I will run mj 
religious course/) 

The word dharmachakra is here distinct enough, and not to bo 
confounded with our dhammavadhi. The following example from the 
213th leaf, I therefore add less to strengthen the evidence than as a 
curious employment of many of the expressions met with in other 
parts of our iuscription, particularly in the eastern tablet. 

trjnmr 

I 1 -vs 

’snrrrtj »nrnw^®^»i ii 

“ Having bowed the head in reverence : — Do thou, oh Bhagava'w, be pleased 
to set about taming the wheel of the law of him that hath firmly embraced 
Tatha'gata. Turn thou the wheel of the law oh Sog*ta ! For the benefit of 
much people, for the delight of much people, for compassion to the world, for 
the urgent reason of the necessities of man, — for the benefit, for the deii|dit 
alike of angels and men, — perform thou, oh Bbagava'n, the sacrifice of the law s 
— pour down the plentiful shower of the law : — lift op on high the great bannes 
of the law : — blow forth the great conch of the law : — strike loud the great drum 
of the law !” 

’The multitude of metaphors employed in this example and through- 
out the volume, in connection with dharma, prepares us for the dhamma 
hdMKtd,, Mamma pekhd, dhamma vadhi of our inscription. Still a more 
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direct illustration by the actual employment of the term dharma vriddM 
■was wanting ; and, although on farther search the precise expression 
was not found ; the pandit met with many instances of the word 
VI I Mi occurring in connection with iorfAi, which as applied to the 
Buddhist faith was nearly synonymous with dharma : Bodhi vriddhi, 
the grow th of knowledge, or metaphorically the growth of the bodhi 
or sacred fig tree — the tree of knowledge, being as applicable to Bad-, 
dhism, as dharma vriddhi, the growth of grace. Thus in the 181st 
leaf : 

II sEj^'^nr: JnSki^i^ tifv 

^ t^r II 

‘The bhikahus (priests) at that time (said there were) eight goddesses of bodhi 
vriddhi : that is to say : — Sri vriddhi, dayi, sreyaai, chit, idavali, satycccidinl 
aamagtmi, chayd* - — these (eight divine personifications) from doing service 
to the great saint, by the practice of asceticism, as well as by the grace of the 
great saint, (the said priests) have magnified.’ 

This passage is corrupt and consequently obscure, but it teaches 
plainly that dharmavriddhi of our inscription may always be under- 
stood, like bodhivridhi, in the general acceptation of ‘ the Buddhist 
religion.’ ’ 

Proselytism, turning the wheel, or publishing the doctrines, which- 
ever is preferred, was evidently a main object of the Buddhist system, 
audit is pointed at continually in the pillar inscription. Not content 
with injunctions to spread the tenets among the rich, the poor, the 
householder, and the ascetic ; — brahmans, the arch-opponents of the 
faith, are also named, under the disguise of the corrupt spelling hdbhana ; 
even the court and the zenanah (if the term is allowable for a period an- 
terior to the seclusion of the fair sex) — are specifically recommended 
to the discreet and respectful endeavours of the missionary. 

• I have said that the founder of the faith is not named. Neither it 
the ordinary title of the priesthood, bhikhu or bhichhu to be fonnd, 
though the word is so frequently met with among the Bhilsa doMOms. 
Tbe words mahdmata, (written sometimes mdtd) taaddiemm* maidmaU 
seem used for priests ‘ the wise men, the very teamed in rel^io*.’-— 

* Grace, increase, mercy, bappiness, genina, praise-gWag, tortk S|Ma1mtg, 
equality . — Dayi is written tayi ; idevsij, ajimUi, and samofw^, vamagtni : in 
fact tbe whole volume is so full of errors of transcription that it was with diffi- 
culty KaaiAi.A*KA'NTA could manage to restore tbe correct reading. 

4 a 
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The same epithet isfonnd in conjonction hhihhii In the interestii^ 
passage Quoted by Mr. Tcrnowr in the preceding article on tl» 
Fitakattayan, (see page 506.) 

But it is possible that this expression has been misunderstood by 
the pandit ; mahdmdtd ^ jj-y ^^even if by shortening the a it be read 
mahamaia, the greatly wise, can only njetaphorieally be said to become 
vySptd or ‘ pervading’ all orders of society, in order to conversion • 
while Mr. Hodgson’s epitome, above alluded to, gives us another 
mode of interpretation perhaps more consonant with the spirit of 
the system. Mahdmdtrd (in Pali mahdmdtd) is another name for 
Dharma, as Prajtid Paramitd the great mother of Buddha — the uni- 
versal mother, omniscience, illusion, mdyd, &c. — and as such may be 
more correctly supposed to pervade than mahdmatd the priests, which 
moreover is always written in Pali, mahdmaii. 

It will be remarked that assemblies are mentioned {nikdydni), and 
pjeachings {dhammasivandni), and ordinances of all sorts, but there i* 
no allusion to the vihdra by name, nor to the cbaitya, or temple : no 
hint of images of Bcddhx's person, nor of relics preserved in costly 
monuments. The spreading fig tree and the great dhatris, perhaps in 
memory of those under which his doctrines were delivered, are the only 
objects- to be held sacred, or tc have rites performed at them ; and in 
those rites, the meat-offering — the sacrifice of blood, is interdicted a» 
the highest sin. 

'The edict prohibiting the killing of particular animals is perhaps 
one of the most curious of the whole.— The pai ticularity with which 
it commences on the birds is ill supported by what follows regarding 
mnimals, which are dismissed with a savachatupade ' all quadrupeds’ — as 
if the sculptor or scribe had found the engraving of such a list too 
long a job to complete. — The two first birds, mke, sdrike, tbe green 
parrot and maina, are the principal pet birds of the Hindus, still 
universally domesticated, and not rivalled by the nightingale of Persian 
introduction. Many of the names in the list are now unknown, and 
are perhaps irrecoverable, being the vernacular rather than the classical 
appellations. I have pointed out such endeavours as have been mad« 
by the pandits to identify them, in my notes. Others of the names 
in the enumeration of birds not to be eaten, will remind the reader of 
the injunctions of Moses to the Jews on the same subject. The list in 
the llth chapter of Leviticus comprises ‘the eagle, the ossifrage, 
♦he ospray, the vulture and kite : every raven after his kind, the o«il, 
hawk, cuckoo and hawk ; the little owl, cormorant and great owl : 
the 9mM,peRem, and gier-eagle ; the stork, heron, lapwing and bat,’ — 
♦hoee marked in italics being found in our list. The verse imme- 
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diately following the catalogue of birds, ■“ All fowls that creep upon. 
all four shall be an abomination unto you,” presents a curious coin- 
cidence with the expression of our tablet ‘ savechatapade ye pati bhogan 
no eti,' which comes after gdmakapote, the tame dove. 

But the edict by no means seems to interdict the use of animal 
food — probably this would have been too great an innovation, ft 
restricts the prohibition to particular days of fast and abstinence, on 
the chief of which, fowls that have been killed are not even to be 
offered for sale — and on these days, beasts of burthen are to be 
exempted from labour : ‘ the ox even shall not be tied up in his stall.’ 

The sheep, goat, and pig seem to have been the staple of animal 
food at the period — they are expressly mentioned as kept for fattening, 
and are only not to be slaughtered while with young or giving milk : 
but merit is ascribed to the abstaining from animal food altogether. 

Raxna Paula tells me no similar rules are to be found in the Pali 
works of Ceylon, nor are the particular days set apart for fasting or 
vpteo&sun. in the inscription, exactly in accordance with modern Bud- 
dhistic practice which observes only the atthami and panaradassami, or 
8th and 15th of each half lunation, (that is, nearly every 7th day.) All 
the day* inserted are however of great weight in the Hindu calendar 
of festivals, and the sectarians may not yet have relinquished them. 
Thus the two lunar days mentioned in the south tablet, tishya (or 
pushya) und punarvasu, though now disregarded, are known from the 
Lalitu Vistdra to have been strictly attended to by the early priests. 
In the I4th leaf we have the following example. 

‘ The priests perceiving the people of the cities of Bodhisatwa to be sleepisg, 
and k&ovring too that the middle of the night had arrived, and knowing that its 
moon had entered into the mamion of Pnehya knowing that this was the tiM 
of night to depart (for some religions observance), called their disci^ea.’ 

In one respect the mention of these days is of high interest, as proving 
that the luni-solar system of the brahmans was the same as we seekaow, 
three centuries before our era, and not the modem inventioa 
and some others have pretended. The astronomy of the Purdnas was 
(as Mr. WitriNsoN has shewn) as much a bone of coatention be- 
tween the two sects, as were their other bnmchw of metaphysics. 

None of the fierce conflicts between theiTolIowers of the two religions 
had yet probably taken place. Occupying the throne and the court it had 
4 X 
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nothing yet to fear. Nevertheless (if I have read the passage aright) 
opposition was contemplated as conversion should proceed, and the 
weapons prescribed to meet it are “ the foolishness of preaching,” 
and a stedfast adherence to ordinances. Meantime the example of 
royal benevolence was exercised in a way to conciliate the Niinapdsan- 
das, the Gentiles of every persuasion, by the planting of trees along 
the roadsides, by the digging of wells, by the establishment of bazars 
and serais, at convenient distances. Where are they all } On what road 
are we now to search for these venerable relics, these banyan trees and 
mangoes, which, with the aid of Professor Candolle’s theory*, would 
enable us to confirm the assumed date of our monuments ? The lat 
of Fbroz is the only one which alludes to this circumstance, and we 
know not whence that was taken to be set up in its present situation 
by the emperor Fbroz in the 14th century — whether it had stood 
there from the first ? or whether it was re-erected when it received the 
inscription recording the victories of Visala deva in the Samvat year 
1220 or A. D. 1163 i — This cannot be determined without a careful 
re-examination of the ruinous building surrounding the pillar, which 
I hope some of ray antiquarian friends will undertake. The chambers 
described by Captain HoARBas a menagerie and aviary may have been 
so adapted from their original purpose as cells for the monastic 
priesthood — a point which the style of their architecture may settle. 
The neighbourhood should also be examined for traces of a vihdra, a 
holy tree, a road, and boulees or large pakka wells : — the texture of 
the stone also should be noticed, that the quarry whence it was 
brought may be discovered, for now that we know so much of its 
history we feel a vivid curiosity to pry into the further secrets of this 
interesting silastambha, even to the difficulties and probably cost of its 
transport, which, judging from the inability of the present Government 
to afford the expense even of setting the Allahabad pHlar upright on 
its pedestal, must have fallen heavily on the coffers of the Ceylon 
monarch ! 

But I must now close these desultory remarks, in the hope of here- 
after rendering them more worthy of the ol>ject by future study and re- 
search ; and proceed to lay before the Society, first a correct version of 
the inscription in its own character, and then in Roman letters which I 
have preferred to Nagari, because the Pdli language has been already 
made familiar to that type by MM. Bournouf and Lasebn, as well as 
by Mr. Tubxour’s great edition of the Mahdvansa, new just issued 
from the press. ^ 

• See translatioB of his Essay on the Longevity of Plants, J. A. S. vol. III. 
p. 196. 
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I . — Inscription on the North compartment. 

2ir0 Hr/fbAl'a :-JL- D’HO U -JfUA 
3U-I>AG-JA >rO-UC Oi H’lA HAXD8+«A'JL 
4HA“X bXTX MA'iajrbXX HAl 

I 

5 HAl Lllrl >1 dT 88 Hlldx 
6D-8"1 jT 0-8+8 A'd IAIA Ad A“ AdlAdA 

I 1 

WXUd 8 L+Xd" A A id" 8P8'd" HIA'dI'A 
8rl-bC OJ/Ad" Hd'd b^-18> blAA V8A"H-A 
98b-8“Ab >lb-A D X M-D-81b-Jl D'dlADl 
^0 D- 8 111 11 D-8rA'AA I’A'rbi bX^rb 
H'b-A-Hi; D-'8XD +X-dD-8 A H bXlA Dlr+Xl 
l2tiX?l XdXdX dT?ld'8 DlxAD>I >b> 

13 d A_b"f»l b'lA'^'ddl AAD"8HlAb-+( M bl 
li ^lll H’llbd 8 DUl +XIl+("l >Ai8 
15 HOI :-X-D-8XbXT bA VAHlbC bE'A. dJ' 

160A + d b" A_A A Id UA fb be b^rbA Xl+C HAA 
nljA'rbX bXi^X'lrA Hb- +Xr8A >TA M-'8 
18 +Xl+ C Al81bb r’TA.*18b b+ C A .• 1 S HUi 
19I8~A ^bC ATd’f t>X b-A'dX >l>Xl :-8'l 
20 H11AA81I8 H0 d'Hl lOJi +0 B'l 
21+-JllAlr+’ 8"bXri/m'X M>Eldl*Tl 
22^fiA+l il’BlB C-JA+X 

rThe A lahatad veriioa i. cat off after the# «r.t letter, of the 19 lh lioe. 

J A S toL in p 118. The .Iffl/Aioand*'"**'''!**’ 
oulj'.7.‘.^t the eJaciasion, aad »ft“ Sack, SocAcjte i„ the S2tb lioe.] 
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II. — Inscription on the West compartment. 

2 H/rbAiy b-j'TbA' ^iS-F'8 

A 

^ 0 Irrb GJ-AjA rblrfb^ 8J-rbHJLA Afb*i H n? IrO i 
4 l>'?A HAbAi'8 + C -hA-08-F Hrb0H/A' 

o 

5+'81bAAlA SlrbSlbl^rb UArbribl^b-A- 

A I A 

eniA^lAd fbfjLlfLfxl'El^-A D-HJLAld 
7 did >rb-A ^l-^lbl’- +Ab-I^A-d b^A'd 
SH^DlAA -JEfb-Jb-A bCddAdy bd^bl b 8 

A A I 

9 (l)->-IlbCd^"/b A A bd-FlAlA ^rb-A* 118-JS-F 
10 dlu-AH^Dj^AA HOb-b8- AJLA'JLDAl l/bEA. 
ilHfb-Ob-A A^JIADA dLA'8b8- rbTb-JTCA 

o * 

l2b-A-88^'8-F+(' 81*b>fb^ArbTi il>AHd''A“ 
iSHrbOfb’A' HA81+8'-LbA Aid A >Ar8dE-fr 

o ^ ' 

14 H/fJd >•? d" HAbAi+C :-cfcAd‘ii^>rbi+A 

15 d lb ^-0(^18 AdfbJb f'’t*fb8Ad Hd.'Abd8HdA 

16 □'DlODlHlrbr A^'^A l>'H"lbAd D1‘ A1 >drbX‘B 

17 I A >1 lA-fd+l IPbJLl^-A EdA'iA'r 

18 Xfb'A'dlH bXA" >l’!>b-’A C-JA+* L bdrb'd’+cb'A 

19 /(iib'8 b'd’X'JDfbb 'F'Jrb b-JA H-JDldA 8 Xrbd 

20 dd A d dD D'8d-Jl rbJb8 ?lrb dd A A 

[The second part of the Allahabad inscription begins to be lepble at the I2tli 
letter of the Ulh line. The whole is to be found on the Radhia pillar, (rol. IV. 

-yil.) The termination at Mathia differs (vol. III. PI. XXIX.) in haring 
iBMnted after the 3rd letter of the 20th line the words bibdX" ^b"* 
the rest as here given.] 
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^ r* (fX bi btLr'fb-JE G’i’Hb" Xi f! (!) fb A i fb 
2 H/rbAia ;-8lfA"X HADXX+("X rbXO 
3X+ H-Jl d + A+ b-rb X-^HT AJC 

4 EA.-F H-D+bJ'x f-H" HXdX8A AI»AX+ 

5 A'A bbC+X+^Hi +iCXX+ b-XXXX^j 

6 X- r+ L+bH b^XA AjAX b'A A“8+ bA 
^XAdA bX XbCdA-±>A XdT>XA HE+XX 

8 >^+d" X+dd“ AdXA bX8XA HADXGAX 

9 bd+X HX-8rb+ A D+tC l+( AX AXX^A 
lOlTbAA’X ^■2)HXOXA' Ab-XlA'lF'bAAX 

11 TaXEA IbXAAX Arbd’A.-y'rbrb AXX’b.xyXX’ 

12 A!X >AXX 6~h b'Xt'X’ bC b >l DA'Xd' 

18 HXbX0-8iHA DX IbA+AAX ^A'XXA'^AXX 
HXAAXX +A CdAX XX8*XX b ^AX+XX 
islb'AAXX HOy'baX d‘A>rbX b-Xr'XX AXX 
1 8 bX A XX A Xd A * 8 XX*X A XX A HXX 1 A AX 

I I I “ If 

i~HEX ^t*X XX-3 bcbbM’XX-JTXA iX-J 1 A Al 

A 

18 AXX bXAXX d‘A*8"XX dAxa'XbTX HXXKXX 

19 XTX l+C AX XAXf! AXA AX HdXAX^ 
20H’AX*-FX b-*X<^XA 0DX8*'IX+cX 


FThe wori AjsUntmi at the end of the 7th line .ee». been 

omitted in the Fero* lit. It « .applied from the ite«« and d/ertm pillar.. 
The Atiahaiad rerrion i. erawd from the 3rd letter of the 6th Hne. The other 

lit. haae after twice in the leth Une,] 
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IV . — Inscription on the East compartment. 

1 I’ (Ti.* bi) biLr’fb-dS Iri'Hlr 

s ifb H/rbAl’d D*y^"wq'bA" 

3 b-A/bTX AjA*Hb&C" A*A’D*8A(i Cbi 
4b-i*J+rb b-AATA bCi'fS H0 :*Jb’ 

5-1-A^ IrA-bAJC.'b-lAi b-A*Hb+OAj 

j - I r I 

6 fy-Flrbr HA&-8A AOdA'>G-8‘' V8A' 

7 HjA 1-FIAj b C A 18 Aj 6 bfb* (J'b 8 USA 

I 

sAA’DJLbE'X >d:-JL*HAl bd_bA8l 

A “* 

9 ibd'd'ld A fbf^AdjAAfb HdfbA-L8 

vb 

lo:-JL-D-8db j'TbA" 
lll>Albl bJb^rb l-A Hb- 1 HZ+A 
12HA-J- Jel b-rb b-A* :-(bfb +0-E1 
13D-8AAX AiXl'dEl HI J bJb D HAAX 
l4Ad0 >A- >A'l-bl bJbf>rb JS VA Hb- I>rb8 
15 lr0 HA+ A d HA't)' b-A-.’-cbrb -oei+o-el 

) I 

i6Hl^)bJb D-8AAJE; AAJCa’ IdS 'l HIJ bJb 
nD HAdX A^"0 X+lfbEl HlbCbEX 
13+l^El HItJ CX D’BA AX A3XA 

19 r8Xb-' D BA AXA”* t>A-'f»A'l-bXbXJ»rb-vr£lPA- 

vb ” 

20 Hir I>x'8lr0 D BXAl-L XA"bX8" DB'lXOl 

21 H1XX8" >A-8l XA_ Hlbc'bErbA H 'IBAiA 

[The Mathia and Radhia inscriptions terminate with the tenth line. The 
remainder of this inscription and tie following ronning round the Column are 
peenlwtothe Delhi monument.] 
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Translation of the Inscription of the North compartment. 

Thus spake king Dkvanampita Pitadasi : — In the twenty- seventh 
year of my anointment, I have caused this religious edict to be 
published in writing. I acknowledge and confess the faults that have 
been cherished in my heart. From the love of virtue, by the side of 
which all other things are as sins — from |he strict scrutiny of sin, 
— and from a fervent desire to be told of sin : — by the fear of sin and 
by very enormity of sin : — by these may my eyes be strengthened and 
confirmed (in rectitude). 


IiD«, Transcript of the Inscription on the North compartment. 

1 Dev&nampiya piyadasi L4ja evam dhd, Saddavi$ativasa 

2 ubhisitenamS, iyam Dhammalipi likhdpitd 1. 

3 Hidatapdlite dusampdtipddaye 2. Annata agdyd ddtatpmakimatdyd 

4 tigdya palikhdyd, agdya susiisdyd, aghia bhayend, 

6 agena usihtnd, esa chakhomama anusathiyd 3. 


1. The opening sentence has been fully explained and commented on in the 
preceding Journal, page 469. 

2. The whole of the northern tablet, although composed of words individually 
easy of translation, presents more difficulties iu a way of a satisfactory interpre- 
tation than any of the others. This first sentence particularly was unintelligible 
to Ratna Pa^Xa, wbo for Dusampati would have substituted Dasabala, * the ten 
(elephant) powered’ a name of Buddha, The pandit’s reading seems more to the 


purpose, (or nearer still to the text) 

* I declare or confess the sins cherished in my heart b^g the proper 
or regular form as opposed to the common form of the verb according to the 
rules obtaining in the Pali, as iu the Sanskrit, language. 

3. The sense of this passage, although at first sight obvious enough, recedes 
as the construction is grammatically examined. I originally supposed that 
Annata was meant for Anania, the anuswara being placed by accident on the 
left, and had adopted the nearest literal approach to the text in Sanskrit for the 

transUtion 

eiamioatbiB, 

See. of the sinfulness ef the numberless sins connected with the worldly pewwns i h«t 
in this it was necessary to omit two longsoweU(i»y>«r«*dyd »nd f 

them in the third case. By making them of the fifth ci«c, (inSmirit rU the l ycW 
powefimwO itnd by reading ^wyc/o, eery 

Lae give, in the present translatio. , th« = ■WTI W W 

r-t M before. *. «fcU 

^ ^ 1 r.'tk. FA.lil.n would hraak into •••« 

are wsritem. and efiaka*. .• the Utter K.tka 

* 4 a» U to be .ppl»d ».»»«««•« « 

in a bad. as • domWo" ‘1“ pasatee 


4 r 
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Interpretation of the inscriptieni 


[JotT, 


The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own accord 
increase and will ever increase : and my people whether of the laity, 
(grihist) or of the priesthood f ascetics ) — all mortal beings, are knht<^ 
gether thereby, and prescribe to themselves the same path : and above 
all having obtained the mastery over their passions, they become so- 
premely wise. For this ia.indeed true wisdom : it is upheld and boand 
by (it consists in) religion — by religion which cherishes, religion 
which teaches pious acta, religion that bestows (the only true) pleasure. 

Thus spake king Dkvanampita Pitadasi ; — In religion is the 
chief excellence : — but religion consists in good works : — in the 


6 Dbamma pekk^, dhamma kdmatii eha suvt suve vadhitd vOdhisati eha vi 4 

7 pulisdpi cha me ukasd cha genayd cha Tnaritimdcha anuvidhiyanti 5, 

8 sampaUpddayanti cha : alanchapalan samddipayitave kemeva apia 

9 mahimit&pi 6 esah t virt/ii yd, iyam dhammhna pdlind dhanmina vidhdne 

10 dhammhia sukhiyand dhammtna gofiti7. DevAtampiya piyadasi L^a 

11 hevam dhd, Dhamme sidhu^ kiyatncha dhammeti ; apds&inavaiS bahukiydneO j 


4. This sentence is equally simple in appearance, though ambiguous in mean- 
ing from the same cause j wawr ^ vv.srfTm Tfwihit : 

Jidmati is however here applied in the good sense with dharma. 

5. Two readiags here offer, both nearly limilar in meaning— 

Kl'a 11 1 41 jft’ll4!r4r — ‘ “y people, yea, the demons, the gods, and those 

of a middle state -.’—or STffTIff. (my people) ‘ both family folk, 

ascetics, and mortals (in general),’ are united toge- 

ther (like the threads in a cloth) and follow together in one path, (or consent 
together:) for pidayanti read podayaniu 

6. Either ^ffWlfvnrTiPff, ‘ haringobtained devont meditation,’ or (which is nearer 

the text IIPQ, from ^41, * abstinence from passion,’ the participle termina- 

in tmt from the prefixing of pra, becomes yip, or is changed to it seems 
preserved in the Pill payitate, quasi payilwd. 'iPr, ai«M- 

wtefd, supremely wise, may be made nearer to the text, where the third i is long, 
by reading w^lwlil 'ilpf, mahimitri, being the holiest act of brihmanica] 
reverence, accompanied by the closing of every corporeal orifice. 

7. This passage is somewhat obscnre — but it is tolerably made ont by attention 
to tbe eases of the pronouns and the four times repeated Dharma in the third 
case : thus 

ilftlil from the root im, to knit or string together. The text gives the literal 
tiranslatioo according to this reading : but the aspirated A and tbe separation of 
jr* would favor the reading it 4»vr, dtc. ‘ this ia the true path, or 

wsh,’ &«. in either case there are errors in the genders of the pronouns. 
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non-omission of many acts : mercy and charity, purity and chastity ; — 
(these are) to me the anointment of consecration. Towards the poor 
and the afflicted, towards bipeds and quadrupeds, towards the fowls of 
the air and things that move in the waters, manifold have been the 
benevolent acts performed by me. Out of consideration for things 
inanimate even many other excellent things have been done by me. 
To this purpose is the present edict promulgated ; let all pay attention 
to it : (or take cognizance thereof,) and let it endure for ages to 
come : and he who acts in conformity thereto, the same shall attain 
eternal happiness, (or shall be united with Souato.) 


12 day4dane, sacka sochaye ; chakhoddne pimt 10; hahu vidka dine, Dupadm 

13 chatupadesu, pakhi’Vdiichalesu, vividhame anugahe kaU 11 ; apdna 

14 d^tkindyt a^ndnipicka me bahuni kaydndni katdni 12 : itdye me 

15 tUhdya iyam dhatnrmUipi likkapitti. Neva anupaUpajantu ehiran 

16 thitikdchdi kotutiti 13, Ye cha kevam sampatapajisati sewkatmm hachhaHti 14. 


_ 8 ^ 

8. Apoiinapai (in other IkU with a double $), is the Sanskrit 

* not certainly omitting, ’^alluding either to the words or the non>omisaion 

of deeds jost mentioned, or to what follows. 

9. By both my Pali and my br&hmanical advisers insist upon under* 

standing kalydne happinesa ; bahu katyine in the seventh case (nimitat 

laptamij ‘ for much happiness.’ — But I prefer the more simple furqtfa acts— in 
the neuter like the preceding kiyarp : the Sanskrit kriyb is however feminine. 

10. may alao be read, of the aame 
ligniacation — purity from passion or vice. CAakhitrdinii explained in Wilson’s 
Die tionary aa * the ceremony of anointing the eyes of the image at the time of 
consecration’ — but it is also allegorically used for any instruction, or opening 
of the eyes derived from a spiritual teacher. 

11. A very easy sentence ; 

firftfuil Wvi’n’^ WU — the construction isas that of the Latin ablative ahsolute, 

* many kindnesses being done of me, towards the poor,* &c. 

12. This is alao equally clear : — 

Vftflfir— aprdno may here allude to vegetable life, or to that vrtiich 
doth not draw breath ; benevolence to inanimate things.— Fmr also 


'ivrfw grain, food, may be intended. A better sense for apiaa may be obtabM 
by reading WlWTV*f pleasing and conciliatory demeanonr. 

13, ‘ on tbia account, or with this intentiwi,’ ^ 

V’gWlt-the Sanskrit verb is in the Umane-^ade pr regnkr ^ 

the paratmai-pada or ordinary form—’ let all fay rtten^ tot’ fftTWilWW 

TfW—‘ let it (the ordinance) be endurin* fer ^*a.’ - 

14. If ami m a« hery netexed, tlm v »to f 

mid .« are required. 

only method of reddfog the text, them ie aeor^n* nTdrory twice : 

but other inatoneto of the same sulmtitution occur etoWlmr.. 

3x2 
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Interpretation of the inseriptioni 


[Jto.T» 


Thus spake king Devanampiya Pxtaoasi : — Whatever appeareth to 
me to be virtuous and good, that is so held to be good and virtuous by 
me, and not the less if it have evil tendency, is it accounted for evil by 
me or is it named among the asinave (the nine offences ?). Eyes are 
given (to man) to distinguish between the two qualities (between 
right and wrong) : according to the capacity of the eyes so may they 
behold. The following are accounted among the nine minor trans- 
gressions : — mischief, hard-heartedness, anger, pride, envy. These 
evil deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. They 
should be regarded as opposite (or prohibited). Let this (ordinance) 
be impressed on my heart, let it be cherished with ail my soul. 

17 Devdnam piya piya dasi Ldya hevam Kaydnammeva dekhati iyam me 

18 kaydnekaieti. Nomina pdpam dekhati, iyam me pdpehateti : iyamvd asinave 

19 ndmdti 16, Dupatavekha chukho esa hevam chukho esa dekhiye 17 , Jtndni 

20 asinava gaminindma (ti) 18 ; atka chandhje niih^riye kodhd mdne isyd : 

21 karananavahakam 19 mdpalibhasayisanii ; esa bddha dekhiye 20 iyam me 

22 hidatikdye iyam mana me pdUti kdye (ti) 21. 

15. By tlie pandit ’ITWTWWW ft literally '(»•>»»- 

ever) may direct or tend to tlie happiness of me — this for my happiDeia is done.' 
Again (by iteration for) (wbatever) 

may exhibit the sinlessness of me— -this for my siolessness is done, lo 

the translation I have suppo sed iyam to be ayarn^ in the neuter, and have taken 
dekhati, as allied to the vernacular dekhna, which in Sanskrit changes in 
this tense to driehyate or € ^ ^ is seen. 

16. ^ or this is called Asinava^o. word of unknown 

meaning. The pandits would read adinava, transgressions — but the word is repeat- 
ed more than once with the same spelling, and must therefore be retained. 

17. Au obscure passage, chakho (written chuiho) being neuter do^ not 
with CVS m. — overruling this as an error, we may make, 

^ is precisely the moderj^ Hindi subjunctive, * may 

or shall it «e.* — See note 13, 

IS, Thai doesBot exist on the Feroa lat though it ia retained on the others. 
^Asimmta ydneini U the former unknown term— which seems her* to mean the 
nineasa or petty offences. (arc) * included amongst, or called 

19. nn, war, TWT. mxm nw^some of theae agree 

with the nise kinds of subordinate crimes enumerated in Sanskrit works : 
which are as follows ST? tim KJW Wm 4W ignorance, 

deceit, envy, inebriety, lost, hypocrisy, hate, go retonsness, and avarice. These 
several vices shall not even be named. 

20. CW«rT¥r TW! ' count these forbidden’ (noting eta agree with ii^ha as in 
Latin) and for bi^ha reading bidha, opposition — hindrance. 

21. Tftwffi^drraar.Tftirsrfftw trrftjerr^Ttifif. ‘Tuu u established « 

•as, heert— tfaw is cherished in my mind.' 
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Translation of the West inscription. 

Thus spake king Pitadasi, beloved of the gods. In the twenty- 
seventh year of my anointment, I have caused to be promul- 
gated the following religious edict. My devotees, in very many 
hundred thousand souls, having (now) attained unto knowledge ; 
I have ordained ((the following) fines and punishments for their 
transgressions. Wherever devotees shall abide around, (or circum- 
ambulate) the holy fig-tree for the performance of pious duties, Ihf 
benefit and pleasure of the country and its inhabitants shall be 
(m making) offerings : and according to their generosity or otherwise 


Transcript of the Inscription on the West compartment. 

Line, 

I Deo-fnampiya piyadasi JAja hecam ihi. Sa^^avkati vaaa 

^ abhiiitenami iyam dhammalipi likhdpitd. Ltyakime 1 

3 buhusu pdna sata sahasesu janasi dyati 2 , tesaip ye obhihdreca 

4 dan^m atapatiya me kaieZ. Kinti rajakd asvatha abhitd d 

5 kammdni pavataye vu(ti) 5 : JatiasaJanapadasd hitasukham upadalievu {ti}S 


ranjaidme ray devotees or disciples ; from to have the affec. 
tion* engaged by any object : — Had the d been long the preferable reading would 
have been r^aki, assemblies of princes or rulers, quasi courtiers or rulers. 

*• the pandits reading, makingr^oM 

, a ■* . J 

in the ▼ocative — ‘ oh devotees who arc come in many sonlsp in haadre^ of 


thonunds of people — bat in tliis reading^'anaji which ia found nlihe ib *11 the 
texts must be placed in the 7th case pIaraJ,^*aMi«. ^ 

(Pali janasi d^afd) * having come into this knowledge* isy I thiakp prefer- 
able ; and is accordingly adopted. In Pali and^ni are both used. 

3- ^ ‘ following cob- 

fiscatiooa (hues) or punishments for neglect of duty * by me (are) made (ordaio- 
■ed).^ — A&hihdra, cmifisMtioii or seising in presence of the owner, 
transgression or oaussioB of duty. 

*■ ^ W t ‘ around the atwaltha' holy a*.trtwo* (ficus raligioaal. If 

the i be long, the word would siguify, • without fear, fearless.’ J 

5, iputffyf^ * cirousaambulations musk hu yn'wtfied’-^of 

‘ pious acta,’ wUl bodo«tr'to tb. originaL To the 
add H in this and the foHowiog inatancea. Thofcr»er a*»aea.i^ tl» 
fiooi ‘ let be,’ the latter with the Sanakrit tawfw ‘ i* *» *»•* The 
derived from the Smmkrit fctare^rtieiplel.r 

a nazar), shaUbe.’ . 
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Interpretation of the inscriptions 


[JotT, 


shall they enjoy prosperity or adversity : and they shall give thanks 
for the coming of the faith. Whatever villages with their inhabitants 
may be given or maintained for the sake of the worship, the devotees 
shall receive the same and for an example unto my people they shall 
foDow after, (or exercise solitary) austerities. And likewise, whatever 
blessings they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accumulate 
for the worship (?). Furthermore the people shall attend in the night 


6 anugahingva chi 7 sahhiyana-dukhiyanamjanitanti 8 : Dhammayatenacha 

7 viyo vadisanti 9. Janamjanapadam kintihi datarftcha palitayi cha 

8 aladhayevuti 10 rajakdpilaha.nti ; palichalitavema^ pulisdnipi 

9 chhandaiinini patichalisanti 11» tepi cha kdni viyo oadiganti : yenamerajdki 


7> * through their benerolence or otherwUCf* that is in propor- 

tion to their bounty. 

8. ' shall they become prosperous or unfor- 

tunate,* according to the pandit ; but a nearer approach to the construction 
of the text may be formed ; * shall know good or bad 

fortune.’ 

9. It is best to regarj * compound of dharma and iyatam, 

length, endurance, — or (from dyat), ‘ the coming.’ The word viyo ia uoknown to 
either the Sanskrit or the Pali scholar, they suppose it to be a term of applauae 
attached to ‘ they shall say,’ as in the modern Hindvi /loako bhsld 

kahengi, they shall say ‘ well' to you, they shall applaud you. to praise, may 
be the root of the expression. It also something resembles the lo of the Greeks, 
which however like eAeu is used as an expressiou of lameutation ; and this meaning 
accords also with the word viyo in Cloccu’s Singhalese Dictionary. — Viyo, 
esjros, viyoga, ‘ lamentation, separation, absence.’ Vryo-dhomma is translated 
‘ perishable things’ by Mr. Tuhnoub, in a passage from the Pitakottaym. 
See p. 523. ^ 

10. tnfWcnr wfir, perbapa the 

‘ gome little’ given of the inhabitants of the village, and preserved, shall be on 
account of worship,’ (or they shall give triHing presents to make fdji t) 

11. This passage is rather obacure in its application to the preceding, the 

pandit reada tC ^i UT ^rMtO ^fvw,' the devotees also speak,’ but the letterpis oncer- 
taiii,aiid I would prefer shall receive, 

and having proceeded my devotees shall obtaiu the sacred of* 
fering of chaodaa ; — 1 |^ being read by th^pandit as sandal-wood, SB 

unctaoiu preparation of which is applied to the forehead in pujdtf but the 
aspirated dl mak^ thia interpretation dabioos : chhandani we solitary private 
(oceapatiMs} or desires. 
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the great myrobalan tree and the holy fig-tree. My people shall 
foster (accumulate) the great myrobalan. Pleasure is to be eschewed 
as intoxication (?). 

My devotees doing thus for the profit and pleasure of the village, 
-whereby they (coming) around the beauteous and holy fig-tree may 
cheerfully abide in the performance of pious acts. In this also are fines 


I 10 chappanti iradhayitace 12. Athi hi pajaif viyatiye dhdtiye nUijata 13 

11 aivathe hoti ; viyata dhdti chappati me pajan 14 ; sukliam haldh&am (ti) 15. 

12 hevam mama rijaki kaii 16, janapadasa hitatuhhdye, yena eteabhiti 


12. An unknovn letter ^ in the word chayanli or ehapanti leares fhii aentenes 

in the same nncertainty. Adopting the former ve have K 
Sgr <| V ^f^ g, ‘ l>y which my devotees (may) aceuntulate for the purpose of the 
worship ! — to pay the expenses of the worship from the accumnlated maztre and 
offerings.’ 

13. A new subject here commences. tjaiT 

‘ moreover let my people frequent th e great myrobalan trees (which also 
the Hindus prize very highly and desire to die under) in the night.’ Thus reads 
the pandit, but the last word is "•>* •' •“<* ** ““T ** *“ sdverb iia|>lyiag 

* occasionally’ — or prohibiting altogether. Viyatiye may also mean ‘ for the 
learned,' viyatd in Pill being a scholar : in which case I should understand 
■■ the name of some third tree (like the nyc/onMet trietie 

or farxCTT^ the white water-lily which opens its petals (or smiles at night) so as to 
connect the dhitri with the atvattha or holy fig-tree, thus : sffIfTfx 

‘ the dhUH, nieijiu and aevat/ia 

shall be for the learned.’ 

14. The same expression here recurs: fsrn|7r (ot tfnB) 

‘ my people accumulates (or plants ?) the auspicious, or the great myrtAdw'r- 
pcrhaps ‘ caresses’ is be preferred in both places. 

15. Anewenjoinder; or, fWlowing the Bakin and Mn^ansrte, 

^fyqil{nr^,maymean‘ tbspleasoreof drink (^qgy vhwns fa tokasSBiidaiid, 

but for this sense the words should be iaverted, as Tho gtaif'tfaiifc- 

tionas it stands is, ‘ pfaasnre, as wigemnst Be sbandOMd,’ aeomB«BndWd t«™ 

of expression,— • do this,— (as soon) take pmson.’ 

1«. Kat* mast her* be iwad a* WP-*®? 
foregoing. « 



5S8 Interpretation of the inscriptions 

and punishments for the transgressions of my devotees appointed. 
Much to be desired is such renown ! According to the measure of the 
offence (the destruction of viyo or happiness ?) shall be the measure of 
the punishment, hut (the offender) shall not be put to death by me. 
Banishment (shall be) the punishment of those malefactors deserving 
of imprisonment and execution. Of those who commit murder on the 
highroad (dacoits ?) even none whether of the poor or of the rich shall 
be injured (tortured) on ray three especial days (?). Those guilty of 


13 asvatha santam aviinan4 kamdni pavatayevuti 17 : Etena me rajakdnan 

14 abhihdreva da^devd atapatiye hate 18. Ickhdtaviyehi esd klti 191 

15 viyokara samatdcha siya danda samatdcha ; ava ite pichame avuti 20. 

16 Bandhana badhdna miihhdnam tirita dan^ana 21 ;pata vadhdnam tinne divasdni me 

17 yote 22 dinnendli kdvakdni niripuyitaJmnti 23 ; jivitaye tdnam 24 


^rSnr!, ‘ around the holy tree cheerful.’ 

* ahall they be in the performance of pions acts.’ 

18. A new subject : »r <WT»rf tfT ^ 

' in this (edict) confiscations (or fines) and punishments for the transgres- 
sions (or non-fulfilment) of my devotees are appointed.’ 

19. A cnriously introduced parenthesis, ‘ uiuch to be 

desired is such glory 1’ 

20. destroying viyo, happiness or ‘ well’ (as we say ‘ let wellslone') 

t^efT ^'SVHfn ‘ according as the measure of the offence 

may be so the measure of punishment,' — something is wanting to make the next 
word intelligible araiti, &c. as if W VTtrf>fr, ‘ but they shall not 

be put to death by me.’ 

21. trsnr “>«“ deserving of Imprisonment or 

execution, pilgrimage (is) the punishment (awarded) ?’ This, the only inter- 
pretation consonant with the scrupnlous care of life among the Bnddbists, is 
supported by the genitive case of : — yet a closer adherence to the letter 

the text may be found in • the adjudged punishraent,’ If by 

pilgrimage, be intended, ' banishment,’ there is no such di^roportion being the 
punishment awarded as might be at first supposed. It is in the eyes of natives 
the Imaviest infliction. 

The general meaning of this sentence can easily be gathered, but its 
Js in some parts doobtfisi, the words tllW (or iip) WVIVt 
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cruelly beating or slaughtering living things, having escaped mutila- 
tion (through my clemency) shall give alms (as a deodand) and shall 
also undergo the penance of fasting. And thus it is my desire that 
the protection of even the workers of opposition shall tend to 
(the support of) the worship ; and (on the other hand) the people 
whose righteousness increases in every respect, shall spontaneously 
partake of my benevolence. 


18 ndsantam vd ni ripayitd ddnam dahaiiti ‘Xaparitiham, 26 — upahdsaneva kachhanti 27. 

19 Jckhdhi me hemm nirodha&ipi kdraii palitam aradhaye zuti ; janasacha 

20 varhati lieidha dhamma charane, sayame ddnasa vtbhdgeti 28. 


follow the same idiom as above — the three days of (or for) the high- 
way robbers or murderers : p, my, generally placed before the verb or participle 
(as me iate passim) inclines me to read yoie as or though usually 

written ruie. 

23. Dine natikavaifui is traixscribed by the pandit 

‘ among the poor people, blasphemies, or atheistical words,’ but this does not 
connect with the next word nt Hpayihatfti, where we recognize the 3rd plural of 
the future tense of root to hurt or injure with the probibitiTe 

■%, not, prefixed. Perhaps it should be understood ^(t*rsrr^ Gao^) 

‘ neither among the poor or the rich shall any whatever (criminals) be tortured 
(or maimed) 

24. Here are two other propositions coupled together vf|iy anVljcidl tdtum 


I think should be beating, and destroying jivitayifiram, might 

thus be cruelty to living things. Bat 1 adopt this correcUon only because I 
see not how otherwise sense can be made. 

25. “** T"***®"***^ corruption of ‘‘key 

shall pay a fine, or give an alma.' 

26. reUting to the other world, just as we should say, a deodmd 

should be levied : WT 

27 A doubtful passage for which I venture thn. •. WW 

,^^,nrf,..Iti,»,de.ireth«.th.ttheeheri.hl.,o« 

these worker, of opposihou sbHl be for the (benefit) of the worridp.' ...Ifot 
that the fine. shHl be brought to credit in the ««« treasury^ 

28 The wind-ap is almost pure Sansknt : tfisr^r '«t Wl# WWW 

of tke p«.pte » inetumfiu ever, respect the 

walking the path of virtue, shHl the, of m, charitable donations have 
division or perhaps ^ ‘ apontaoeeusly. 

4 e 
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Interpretation of the inscriptions 


[JcLTj 


Translation of the Inscription on the Southern compartment. 

Thus spake king Dbvanampita Piyadasi : — In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment. The following animals shall not be put to 
death ; the parrot, the maina (or thrush), the wild duck of the wilder- 
ness, the goose, the bull-faced owl, the vulture, the bat, the ambdka- 
pillika, the raven, and the common crow, the vedaveynhi, the adjutant, 
the sankujamava, the kadhatasayaka, the panasasesimala, the sdndaka, 


Line, Transcript of the Inscription on the South compartment. 

1 Devinamfiya piyadasi Laja heiam ihd. Saddavisati vasa 

2 abhisitename 1. Imiui jdtdni avadhiyini hatd li seyathd 2, 

3 Sake, sdlikd 3, drane-ckakdcdi.e. hansa. nandimukite 4, gerdte 5 

4 jatukd. ambd kapiiika 6, dadi. aaathi kamave 7, vedaveyake 8, 


1. The words iyam dhamma tipi likhapitd are here to be understood ; other- 
wise the abstaining from aniesal food, and the preservation of animal life pre- 
scribed below must be limited to the year specified, and must be regarded as an 
edict of penance obiigatory on the prince himself for that particular period. 

2. In Sanskrit this sentence will run afTrfTr i fi f aWlfsf 

The Radhia and Mathia versions have avadhyani, the y being subjoined, [) 

. *** 

both here and in the two .subsequent instances of its occurrence. 

3. ^rC^r “ species of maina. The classical name of this bird, iurdus salica, 
follows the vernacular orthography of the inscription. 

4. In Sanskrit : the first of the three is precisely 

‘ the wild-duck of the wilderness ; the modern chakivi chakwa, (anas casaca, the 
brahmany duck) — the last is not to be found in dictionaries, but I render it 
‘owl’ on the authority of Kama'laka'nt who says rightly that this bird may 
alone challenge the title of ‘ bull-faced 1’ 

5. The nearest Sanskrit ornithological synonyme to gird a is the giddh 

or vulture, which 1 have accordingly adopted. Jaluka, the bat, is the same in 
Sanskrit, emadl l. 

6. Ambd kapilikd is unknown as a bird. Tbe name may be compounded of the 

Sanskrit words agcTT mother, and a tree bearing seed like pepper, 

(potbos oflScinalis:) perhaps therefore some spotted bird may have received the 
epithet. 

7. The next two names are equally unknown ; but the former may represent 
the dandikdk ^fi k yi 4 F. raven of Bengal ; and the latter in this case maj be 
safely interpreted the common crow, ‘ the thing of no value,’ H )S p §^ ~ 4. 

wwd imports. 

lb The next word tedaxeyake may be easily Sanskritized aa 
^tsSMSeviag-the vedas) bitf such a bird is unknown at tbe present day. 
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the okapada, those that go in pairs, the white dove and the domestic 
p%eon. Among all fourfooted beasts the following shall not be for 
food, — they shall not be eaten : the she-goat of various kind, and the 
sheep, and the sow, either^when heavy with young or when giving 
ttilk. Unkilled birds of every sort for the desire of their flesh shall not 
be put to death. The same being alive shall not be injured : whether 


5 gangdpupufake 9 , sanJiujamave 10 , kaiVtata myakt, pannasa sesinutle, 

6 sandahey okapade, parasate 11 , setakapote, gdmakapott / 

7 Save chatapade 12 , ye paf ibhogan no eti, na chahhddiyati : — Ajakdndni 

8 eddikdchd, sukarichA, gabhiniva payaminAoa : avadhaya— pataka 

^ pichakdni Asanm'^iikt vadkikakafe no kataviye 13 : tase saJivB 


9, The ganyd puputdka seems to designate a bird which arrived in the valley 
of the Ganges at the time of the swelling of its waters or in the rains ; 

as such it may be the ‘ adjutant,* a bird rarely seen up the country but at that 
season. 


10. The tafikujamava and the two names following it in the ennmeration are 
uo longer known. The epithet karhatasayake might be applied to the chikorj 
quasi sleeping with its head on one side — a habit ascribed in fable 

to this bird according to the pandit : or it might be rendered or 

the Numidian crane. panmasmmala may derive its name from feoduig om 

the panasa or jkk fruit, 

U. I feel strongly inclined to translate these three in a general way as the 
perchers, the waders or web-footed, those that assort in 

pairs The first epithet might also apply to the common fowls in the 

sense of capon. The mention of the wild and Ume pigeon immediately after the 
above Hst obUges us to regard all included between the known names at the 
commencement, and these winding up the list, as birds ; or nearly allied to the 
feathered race: otherwiw “‘s'** ^ ‘“t" W. 

a monkey, andfWOHK, ^te e«>g<‘^'= 

htbe aptly tr«»toted, frog: •»da*a, or mhts, 


the porcupmm ^ paragraph ahould be^ mitk &is wmj 

14, Ihe g. - afthe preceding list they might seem bB to bo elasoed 

rithongh from the final e oftbe pre^^ ^ mf 

together in ‘^.«_‘l^krit the «ntence weald nu. # ^,0^ 

remain singular . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

= * ^idenUUy m »« msd «. 

perhaps the anuswara is ‘’®‘ j ,eit would raa ia Sanskrit with 

13. This tnrfv 

vary slight modificatioa 


4 o 2 
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Interpretation of the inscriptions 


[Jolt, 


because of their uselessness, or for the sake of amusement they shall 
not be injured. Animals that prey on life shall not be cherished. 

In the three four-monthly periods (of the year) on the evening of 
the full moon, during the three (holy) days, namely, the fourteenth. 


10 nn ripetaebje 14 ; ddie auatkdyeLii lihdbiyeid no I'ipeyitniiyi 15 ; 

11 jhenajiie nn pusitaiiyi 16. Tisuchitummtlsisu tUdyam punnarmisiyarp 


tTflJlT i But the 

expression is awkward from tbe repetition, (particularly in the original) of the 
participle kakate with its gerund kataviye. Another very plausible reading 
occurs to the pandit ; making duanmesike vadhi kakaie represent the three holy 
months of the Buddhist as of the brahmanical year : — 

‘in the months of Asunna^ Bhtidr Karkaia (or Kartik), to which these 

prohibitions would particularly apply: but there are two strong objections to 
this reading, 1st, that the order of the months is inverted, the first in 

order being found last in the enumeration ; and 2Qd, the gerund kataviye 
would be left without specification of the act prohibited. Neither of these is 
however an insuperable objection, as the act had been just before set forth, and 
the months may he placed in the order of their sanctity. The construction of the 
succeeding passages may determine which reading is entitled to a preference. 

14. This passage varies little from the Sanskrit ^ 

from tbe root'i^fqf to hurt, or injure. I was led to this root from the impossibility 
of placing the letter ^ of tbe inscription in any other place in our alphabet than 
ae In tbe Girnar inscription the ordinary ^ or r is rendered by | 

which is not to be found in the Ikts of Delhij Allahabo.d^ &c. where r is always 
expressed by ■J or a curved form of r J ^ nearly similar in figure. Adding 
the vowel mark or /, we have precisely to express the short sharp in 
which the burring sound of the r is not convertible so easily into the more 
liquid sound of /. Tlie aspirated letter must necessarily be represented 

by simple [j. p ; at least the corresponding aspirate has not yet been met with 
on the stone. 

15. The Sanskrit version of this passage hardly differs from the Magadhi^ 

^ The termination differs only from 

tbe circumstance of tlie Sanskrit masculine or feminine being replaced by the 
neuterin the vernacular, as in the Pali language. Tbe contrast, “ whether useless, 
or whether for aronsement,” does not sonod to us so striking as ‘ whether for use 
or for amusement,’ might hare done ; but the meaning of the injunction is 
that even the uselessness of the object shall not be an excuse for depriving 
it of life. 

16. Jivenajtte ^ i J. £ i might admit of three interpretations: ‘alive 
or not alive’ — jiva najire, i. e, either living or dead, but this is at variance with 

the gerund Jl hX) A A iL j Sanskrit ^tfTfwafr: not to be nurtured. Agaia 
® pkeasant, or chakAr. But the most obvious and 
accordant interpretation is ‘ that which Uveth by life,’ to wit a carnivorous 
animal ; which a strict Bnddhist could not countenance with consistency. 
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the fifteenth, and the first day after conjunction, in the midst of the 
vposatha ceremonies (or strict fasts), uakilled things (or live fish ?) 
shall not be exposed for sale. Yea, on these days, neither the snake 
tribe, nor the feeders on fish (alligators) nor any living beings whatso- 
ever shall be put to death. 


12 

13 

14 


tinnidivasdni chduudasarn pannadasam patipaddy^ dhavdyecha 17 
anuposathayn machhe 18 avadhiye noi i- iketaviye : etdni (yevd) divdtdni 
n<igava.na 6 i'kee 2 iabhogasi ydni anndiii pi jiuanikdydni 


17. \Te now come to the specification of those days wherein peculiar obsef 
▼ance of the foregoing rules is enjoined, seems to embrace 

the whole year, ' in the three four>moathly periods, or seasons the expression 

-1 - - j 

AAtJLi* U -LHrbJL’ tisiiyam punnamisiy am uiight Rilmit of translation as ‘ the 

i 

third full moon,’ — but a closer agreement with the Sanskrit is adopted in the 
text by making the ^ which in fact on the stone is separated from the rest, an 
expletive, quasi -g- ‘ the evening of the full moon’ generally : 

and this agrees with the Hindd practice — see Sir 'William Jones’ note on the 
calendar (As. Res. III. 263) where a syimipuja is noted for the loth or full moon 
of Aswina (Kdrtika) a day set apart for bathing and libations to Kama, the 
judge of departed spirits. It will be remarked that the numbers tbmi, eki- 
wiaUisam, pannadasam, are almost as near to the modern Hindi words tin, 
ehauda, pandora, as to the genuine Pali, tint (neuter), chuddasa and patmaraia, 
three, 14th and 15th. TtMpatipad (Sanskrit sifKir^;) is the first day after the 
full ; the Hindus keep particularly the pratipat of the month K&rtika {dy&ia 
pratipat) when games of chance are allowed. Dhaviye, 1 have translated * current' 
(Sanskrit Igif i t) ;) although tliis word has rather the signification of ‘ running’ 
in an active sense. 

18. The anuposattiam or rather upotatha is a religious observance peculiar 
to the Buddhists ; gtyingqi, a fast, hardly expresses enough : it requires s» 
abstinence from the five forbidden acts to the laity, or the 8 and 10 obligatory 
on the updsikaa, disciples, and Samanerat, (priests.) 1, destroying life; 3, 
stealing ; 3, fornication ; 4, falsehood ; 5, intoxication ; 6, eating at tmper- 
mitted times; 7, dancing, singing and mnsic ; 8, exalted scats ; 9, the ^ of 
flowers and perfumes ; 10, the touch of the precious metals. The sfllx macUi, 
y ^ is equivalent to the Sanskrit or the FUimaJjki, ‘midst;’ fiirill OW 

alphabet they* is always found replaced by c** -■ had it been sepmi^ la the 
text from anupotatham, it might hnve been construed vrith the ensu^ words, 

‘ fish nnkUled are not to be exposed for sale (dating the ifcyB qweifled), Sanskrit 

^however mmdhya most refer 

either to ‘ things unkilled’ or Uw tiungs who* slaughter is above interdicted 
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Interpretation of the inscriptions [Jutr# 

On the eighth day of the paksha (or half month) on the fourteenth, 
on the fifteenth, on (the days when the moon is in the mansions of) 
tirsh^ and punarvasma ; on these several days in the three four- 
monthly periods, the ox shall not be tended : the goat, the sheep, 
and the pig, if indeed any be tended (for domestic use), shall not then 


15 nohantaviyini 19. A ham{pakh4y€‘2t)f chdvadasiy^f panna^asdye, tisdyi 

16 pnnavasune 20 tisuch^tuTMsi su^u divasdye gone nonflakhitaviye 21, 

17 Ajike, edake, suAa/c, evdpianne nilakluyati no nilakhitaviye 22, 


must not be sold. The Buddhist scriptm^s count among the upoaatAa divaadni 
or fast days, the panchami, atihamiy chdtuddoai and, pannureui or full moon of 
every month. The first of these is not alluded to in our text, and the pratiput 
is peihaps included in the lath day, which begins with the evening of the fnH 
and reaches into the day after, 

19. The interdiction is here extended to snakes and alligators, the most 
noxious and destructive reptiles : at least ndgavami, and kevatabhogasiy Sanskrit 
Wimr: ‘ the generatloa of nagas, and the feeders on fish,’ 
admit of no better explanation. The whole sentence is perfectly Sanskrit, except 
that the neater gender is substituted according to the Pali idiom (.’) in lieu of th. 
Sanskrit masculine. 

HOB b^Jj °tkamipaihiye, Sanskrit means the 

eighth day of each paksha or half-month ; but perhaps it alludes particularly 
to the goshthishtami of Ksrtika, when according to the Bhima parikrama ' cows 
are to be fed, caressed and attended in their pastures ; and the Hindus are to 
walk round them with ceremony, keeping them always to the right-hand*.’ 

21. As punavasune, is one of the oaksbatras or lunar asterisms, 

(the 7th,) the preceding word fisdye must be similarly nnderstood as the 

asterism Pausha. For the reverence paid to this lunar day see the preliminary 
remarks. Otherwise it might be rendered trinsye (tithi) on the 30th 

or full moon, as pannadasa the 15th is employed for the amivasi, or new moon ; 
but against this reading it may be urged that the vowel i ahould be long 
(as in the Hindi Hsain) ; and again the enumeration of the days in the Inni-solar 
calendar is never carried beyond the 15th ; for as the lunar month contains 
only 28i solar days, there would be great trouble in adopting the second period 
of 15 f/Mfs or lunar days to them continuoasly without an adjustment on the 
day of change. 

22. Sans ‘cattle shall not be fooied of,’ or regarded 

with a view to employment. Were the word simply no-ro^^i7orfye it would imply 
that they were not to be ‘ kept’ for labour on such days. See the foregoing 
aote. 


* Sir W. JoNXS on the Ininar Calendar, As, Res. HI, 2fifi. 
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be tended. On the tirsha and the punarvasuna of every four months, 
and, of every paksha or semilunation of the four months, it is forbidden 
to keep (for labour) either the horse or the ox. 

Furthermore in the twenty-seventh year of ray reign, at this present 
time, twenty-five prisoners are set at liberty. 


18 Tisdye pundvasune ehdtummdsiye chatummdsipakhdye, asvasd gonasi 

19 lakhani nokaiaviye 23 : ydva sad4^visatu)asa abhisit^name etdyi 

20 anialikaye pannaiUati bandhana mokhjni kaidni 24. 


23. The expression nirakkiiavtye is here applied to the other doraestie 
animals with the remarkable addition evdpi anne nirakhiyati *if any such is 
regarded at all for such purpose,’ Sans. 

implying that such animals were then bred for food. 

24. * On the Uthya and punarmsv, days of the nakghatric system’ must here be 
understood ; as the term ‘ of every four months, and every four half-months would 
otherwise be unintelligible. The division of the Zodiac into 28 asterisms, each 
representing one day’s travel of the moon in her course is the most ancient 
system known, and peculiar to the Hindus. From the motion of the earth, it 
will follow that the moon will be in the same stellar mansions on different days 
of her proper month at different times of the year, hence the impossibility of 
fixing their date otherwise than is here done. Although the nakshatras days 
do not seem now to be particularly observed, yet they are constantly alluded to 
in the narration of the first acta of the priests. — See observations on this head 
in the preface. 

We find the word rakhane (S- now introduced, so that it 

was purposely reserved for application to the beasts of burthen in the climax of 
the prohibitory law, ‘ horses and oxen shall not be tied up in tlie stall on these 
days 1* The termination in £ in this and the former iDStances is curious. It is 
the 7th case used like the Latin ablative absolute, even with the gerund. 

25. The concluding sentence requires no comment beia^ except as to 
genders, identical with the Sanskrit, 

TTV wnj: ‘ '’y 

twenty-«evsn years, at this present time, fis. and tireoty liberation, from im- 
prisonment (are) made.* The rerb • are* or * shall be* being nndento^. K » 
perhaps .mbiguons whether • in this interval* applies to the dn^ of the 27 th 
year, or to the time previonsly transpired, fittf signifying both until, up to ; 
and ‘ as long as, when.’ 
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5&6 Interpretation of the inscriptions 

Translation of the Inscription on the Eastern oompartment . 

Thus spake king Dbvanampita Piyadasi : — In the twelfth year of 
my anointment, a religious edict (was) published for the pleasure and 
profit of the world ; having destroyed that (document) and regarding 
my former religion as sin, I now for the benefit of the world proclaim 
the fact. And this, (among my nobles, among my near relations, 
and among my dependents, whatsoever pleasures I may thus abandon,) 
I therefore cause to be des’royed ; and I proclaim the same in all the 


i'iae, Insciiption on the East side of the column. 

1 Derdnamphia p'^adasi Ldja hevarp ihd. Duieadasa 

2 vasa abhUttenami, dhammalipi likhapita 1 lokasd 

3 hitasakhdye 2 : setatp apahdtd 3, tamtam dhammavadhi pdpovd 

4 hevam lokasd hetavakhati pativekhdmi 4. Atha iyam 5 : — 

6 ndtistt, a hevam pattyd^unnesu, hevam apakaikesu 


1. The omission of the demonstrative pronoun iyam, this, which in the 
other tablets is nnited to dhammalipi, requires a different turn to the sentence, 
such as 1 have ventured to adopt in the translation : In the 12th year of his reign 
the raja had published an edict, which he now in the 27th considered in the 
light of a sin. His conversion to Buddhism then must have been effected in 
the interval, and we may thus venture a correction of 20 years in the date 
assigned to Piatissa’s succession in Mr. Tubnovb’s table, where he is made to 
come to the throne on the very year set down for the deputation of Marinha 
and the priests from Asoka’s court to convert the Ceylon court. 

2. 1 have placed the stop here because the following word, setam seemed to 
divide the sentence * an edict was promulgated m the 12th tear for the good of 
my subjects, so this having destroyed, or cancelled, 1 — ’ setam seems com- 
paunded of sa employed conjunctively as in modern Hindi, and etam this. 

3. Apahdtd (is) abandoned : viz. the former dhammalipi setam 

(neuter) is perhaps used for sd-iyam (feminine) so, that ; or supplying the 
word it may run in the neuter aud continuing cTYffT 

(Pali tam-tam) this (being) as it were a sin according to 

dharma eardhi (my new religion, so), the ezpressiou being connected by 
iatpurusha samdsa, 

4. The text has petavakhati, which may be either read hitavakhati 
(S. fTB^t^fflfW) a description for the benefit ; or hetu vakhati 

‘ description for the sake,' to wit of mankind. 4. Pati vekhdmi 

(vakhami) S. I now formally renounce, — the a.f6x prati gives the 
sense of recantation from a former opinion. 

5. Lipi or kathi understood to agree with iyam ; atha iyam, may be rendered 
'• fturthermore.” 

6. Sanskrit, sj-f^ among lords, companions, and 

H^ea. The last word may also be read ZTf , among the sincera or faithfnl 
(adhereBte). " 
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congregations ; while 1 pray with every variety of prayer for those 
who differ from me in creed, that they following after my paoper ex- 
ample may with me attain unto eternal salvation : wherefore the 
present edict of religion is promulgated in this twenty-seventh year 
of my anointment. 

Thus spake king Devanampiva Piyadasi : — Kings of the olden 
time have gone to heaven under these very desires. How then among 
mankind may religion (or growth in grace) be increased ? yea throngfT 
the conversion of the humbly-born shall religion increase. 


Umanitini sukham avahimiti 7 ; tathacha vidahami ; hemevd 
savanikdyesu yativekhdmi 8 ; savapdsartdapime pujitd 
vividkdya pv.jA.yd echa iyam. AtanA pachupagamani 
shne mokhyamate 9. Sadjavisativam abhisithiame 
iyam dhammalipi likhapitd. 

DevAnampiya piyadasi LAjA hevam AhA. Ye atitata 
ataram rAjanni K}, hesahemm ichhAsv. Kathamjane 
dkammavadhiyA vadhiyA ? nichajanne 1) anurupAyA dhammavadkiyA 


1. Sanskrit, ^rrS-^Tfil Tfw. ‘ bow many pleasores I forego i’ 

‘SnnX ‘ altogether buro and destroy.’ 

8. HemevA, for tneanea or imaneea, Sanskrit, TT ^“1 f^^tnsW 

aa assembly, may signify the congregations at each of the 

principal vih&rmt or monasteries. 

9. T^c construction of this passage is not quite grammaticJ ! 9cha jnust ^ 

read evcmcha ; then in Sauskrit WT W 

‘ this (is) for the following after (or obedience) of the soal (rnywlf) as connec^ 
with my faith or desire of salvttioo,’— the word upeifimane m what is called 
fte Himitta taptami case. I hove given what appears the obvious sense. 

The inscriptions »t AlUhtiad, Uathia and Bakra all end with this »«8rt«icw. 
•nd there is an evident recommeBceroeDt in the F#ro* taUets as if r® 


had been superadded at a later period» , j 

10. I am by no means confident that the precise seoM ha» b®ejiWr^»^ 
in the following curious paragraph. The word katkmt, bo«. ^ . 

.sked, to which the answer is accordingly fou^ 

second question is proposed w.U. » mygwdwse a 

and solved in like „,Jd be worked •dkAir 

climax, that b, eonv^ , ke coev^ J tfc« <*• 

their example even kmga sons w^ my ymet idsds ktikrinU, 

and advmiUge of eonttowl pr.«:h»«- . . 

making the whole U». ; # VKW riWW- « in.*# 


4 B 
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Thus spake king Devanampita Pitapasi : — The present moment 
and the past hare departed under the same ardent hopes. How by 
the conversion of the royal-bom may religion be increased.? Throngh 
the conversion of the lowly-born if religion thus increaseth, by how 
much (moie) through the conviction of the high-born, and thear 
conversion, shall religion increase? Among whomsover the name of 


14 vadhtthd etam. Devinampiya piyadasi Ldja hevam ah&. Esama 

15 hutha dtikantancha 12 antaram heiam u'hhdsu idjarine katham janno 

16 anurdpayd dhamma tadhiyd Tadheydtild^ naichajane anuruydyd 

17 dhamma vadhtyd t^udhithd : se kina sujayieanupatipajdyi 

18 kina sujane anurdpdyd 14 dkammatadhiyd tadhiydti ; kinasukani 


? ataran 3jd. per. pL 1st. pret, from ^ went to hearen, 'as 
ancient princes went to heaven und'^r these expectations (departed in the faUW) 
how shall religion increase among men tl roush the same hopes 

11. The first syllable of this word should perhaps be read no, — nochajannef 
though differently formed from the usual vowel o: nor will the meaning in such- 
case be obvious. By adopting the pandit's modiffcation nickajannet * vile born’ we 
have a contrast with the mtjanne, well born of tlie next sentence: thus 

j hut though the 0 iha of tlte word va^hitka 
belongs only to tiie secorxl peison plural and requires the noon to be placed in 
the objective case, ' you increase religion,' I incline to read it as a corruption- 
of the future ten»A vadk"iatij or tlie potential vudheydt. 

12. The letter h in esamahurtta an hour, 15th of the day or night) 

being rather doubtful, I at first took it for a p and translated : ' as my suns and 
relations,' ^ remarked that only for 

the anuiwaraj thrice repeated, the word aniikanfan would be precisely the same 
as atikaia, above rendered by atikrdntn. The same meaning would be obtain- 
ed agaior by making putha the Sanskrit pure, virtuous: * my virtuous 

ancestors* but on the whole muHurtka is to be preferred as being nearest to the 
original. 

35- The verb is here written ^ JLA being perhaps the 

intensitive or expletive g* or added to the vadheyd of the preceding 

sentence. 

14. b? ‘ 

effected) towards the convincing and converting of the upper classes V The word 
minpatipajaya however, from former analogy will be better rendered by the 
Sanskrit anupratipadye which will then require 

•gne with atjaai. 
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God resteth (?) verily this is religion, (or verily virtue shall there 
tncrer.se.) 

Thus spake king Deva'nampita Piiadasi : — Wherefore from this 
very hour I have caused religious discourses to be preached ; I have 
appointed religious observances — that mankind having listened there* 
to shall be brought to follow in the right path and give glory unto 
god, {Agni. ?) 


19 a ( dyan6.y maye ham 13 dkamma vadhiydti etam. 

t)e cdnampiya piyadahi l-4ja hecam 

iK) ah&. Esamehutha dhummaiAfvai.dui sdtrapaydmi dkamnidnusathiiti 

21 anus4i4mi 16. Ecum Jane suta anupaiipajisati 17 aguirn uajnibati 16. 


15. This sentence is unintelligible from the imperfection of two of the letters. 
The pandit would read -gj if appears 

overstrained and without meaning. The last two words “ tiharm stall increase'* 
point out a meaning, that as (religion and conversion :) go on, virtue itself shall 
he increased. J4ya may, perhaps be read AJa» 

* at this titue 1 have ordered sermons to be pi cached (or to my sons ? or 

virtuous sermons) and I have established religious ordinances. 

17' g’ ^r»r ^rsff^^jfrr < so that among men there shall be 

conformity and obedience.’ It may be read sfff s,jf; ‘ which the people 

having heard (shaU obey), and I have preferred this latter reading because it 
glrea a nominative to the verb. 

18. The anomalous letter of the penultimate word seems to be a compound 
of ^ « and anwncara, A ’ which would make the reading aynim namiiati 

‘ and shall give praise nnto, agni,’ but no reason can be assigned for employing 
such a Mithraic name for tbe deity in a Buddhist document. A facsimile alone 
from the pillar can solve this difficulty, for we have here no other text to collate 
with the Feroz lit inscription. It is probably the same word which is tUegi e 
in the 19th line. The only other name beginning with ^ a, which can vreHto 
substituted, is ^ £ Aja, a name of Brahma, Vishnu or Siva, or in g«e 
terms, ’ God.’ Perhaps ^ f ‘ personified sa Saite~CMi,iJ 

may have more of a Buddhistic acceptation. 
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V . — Inscription round the shaft of Feroc's Pillar. 

J D Xd >A18 HOXDBXill 

XiUAl D81r)j01iADl HI LA'l XC'X Cb Db-1 

I t 

6XX- H“XA t>A bOli Pfb'A b biOX b'A b-JE -ft 
Dlr+rb CX fbAfblr^/b HXA A b8 HJ. bA b-i'd b-id 
bd Xi ?0 

2 D-8XA- ?A'l'bibX>rb b-AHb- I>A8i’8 

I 

HliTHl D80dX+C'l DHBb-HA" +C" DB W J+? 
>il-bXbXf>XX6X<!)-Hb- BAXbB lAb-1 JbbA'i! 
XXbAlb-fb-A bXB-lXl- H'Qi/f-JbbA” H^+XXl 
bliL^ GlX 

3 TI G b A"1 1 -fb [S Cd -F J b A' H bXl’B D Ir -fl 

AAAAfJbA'l bC^XAi GXBlXl' P letters] 
dAlBiiDXb- AiTXlXbdBb-b BB Xd rb,'} 
XaX+ .••BdD'B'lbc'bA Hlbc'bSA.A >A>0‘B 

4 l>rb+'( >il bX bXI>rb b-iHb- DBBG-B“A b'BA 
Ob-Al)rbHOrb HlAb-frb iXbC' Aj bi Ul‘dAAb-(5 

t t ( » ^ 

X'd rbi Gfb'Afb bd iXbC ibXi'luOib b B +C .‘BiX 
bC Ub-'AA VBi Ddlrb Hfi'+Xb'B +l 

5 .-.'BiXbC b-b--A‘’AlADrbbB +C :-B<iXb(' iFb-'A 
XX GX ? X b'B + C :• B i X b (' b-b- A A b ( A XO b A 
XO’ AX A XAABGBA D'BBb’BA B'B A Xd A A X bC 
X^Xd H‘lXCX'?X f’AX' bl bX f* X-J 6 X A Hb" 

• I I 
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6 >Ad HldDLr-fa'r iJLbC'^BBdi 

"t'il'dfbAfbd'H LdDlfU ADlriDl H dl A1 lA Al 
OXAl±bc“A b-l>di >rbrbd ?d-Fl- bd8 +( H ll- 
dl>Atydl' ;“8 ?l<S‘^Arb<5’Xb(" bb- AA 
't D-8“b ?lC5iD81bc'bAi >fbb-D-8b?l 

I 

bAd X:-JL I>X?lrbdAid'A BrArbDAd-J+fb b-A'Ad 

fbA A r* bl biL r^rb •vfElrA’HG' jC-Lb- "FJ-d 8 8XfbD 


«FX+ CXA'Jd" 8i-GC b‘l A'd HJL ADJL’A AjLA(sAd 

. A * I 

8 Adrb'Ad BA bA fb rb/bfbjC A^db AjbrbX A X8 Ird 
-Fl- 81b(“bAJi; QdlrbBlrb +blAd+rb HAFfbdC 
^fb fb’bCbAX r’A-L" bJj bvL r* rb d 8 bA H b 8Xb-L d 

I ‘ 

DBAi 66 A >6Lrl6 Hfdf)- D’BljL'Bld 
JifAJLd 

9 AAdObrb DBIX'B It^AJLA ril D-BlX'd^'O 

i>rb i“8 :-x+( :-8'Xd:*8i 8 "a"i hadXi H'Xib 

dOb- D-BlJLB'l Xl"«+("-i^ -LI'AXAdril ^Ibl- 
D-BAA AAA tiA'l' 

10 Hlddibll' ilC>A"l BOX .‘-X'+C t^A'bbAf 
d-f>8rbd''X+ bAA AOd HlbC^bE A A IrA bHlb^U 
8‘A* HAdDA Bd'DbA <bA AXA AXdXAlB T-X' 


D’Bd'dd'T GbAA t>A>A'l’ bXH^b >X' ^ 

11 D*8d^d HAH0 Xd’QrTXA X-XAdHPlX AA+C 


AX >1 >X d"'ddA+ XX 

■ ^ A,note the oemHer of letter, protablj rniwing io 

[The figure, m bnicket. toot. « 

the effaced part.. The initial “orRccrche..] 

the pillar, and in the enr*«<i P>*“ 
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Translation of Inscription round the column. 

Moreover along with the increase of religion, opposition will in- 
crease: for which reason I have appointed sermons to be preached, and 
I have established ordinances of every kind ; through the efficacy of 
which, the misguided, having acquired true knowledge, shall proclaim 
it on all sides (?), and shall become active in upholding its duties. 
The disciples too flocking in vast multitudes (many hundred thousand 
souls', let these likewise receive my command — ‘ in such wise do ye 
too address on all .'ides (or address comfortably ?) the people united in 
religion.’ King DKVA'xAMPirA Pivadasi thus spake: — Thus among the 


Transcript of the Inacriptioa round the column. 

2. Dhtiinma Ciid liyd cha iddha 1 vadkisatt ; etayemi aihaye dhammaiivindiii 
idrdyildiii 2, dhamn.i .mathiui 3 tMdi.d'.i it.iyuiui : yaldyu (1) pipi bahune jaiiasit} 
6yatd 4 eie pahyo vadisantipi, paodhalapantipi 5 : roj^kdpi bahukesu pdnasaiasahaiesu 
iyati, tipimi Anapiti, hectoncha hevameha pahyo vadutha 6 


J. The only word suitable liere is :, opposition : Salna Paula would 
read wisdom. There is no such word as with a cerebral dA. The 

more proselytism succeeded, the greater opposition it would necessarily meet. 

2, Sdtujtiiitti should Uoubilesa be sauApitani ^fTrnr<Ttf*r ‘ caused to be 
heard.’ 

3. Anusal/ilni (subauditur eaWyani). gpifffjf, ordinances, would be the 

more correct erpression. ordered, cotumanded. 

•4. Yatdya pdpi bahune janasia Ayala. The first three letters are inserted in 
dots on the transcript in the society’s possession ; it is consequently doubtful 
how to restore the passage ; a nominative plural masculine la required to agree 
with iyati and govern vadhanti. thus tfSI, tlW 

The meauing of paliye or pahyo is very doubtful : it resembles or 
contrasts with the eiyo of a former part of the inscription. The pandit would 
have * on ail sides’ — via. that they should become missionaries after their 

own conversion. 

5. Perhaps ‘ fbey shall employ others in speaking’ (or 

preaching). 

6. The word vadatha being in the second person plural rajakd 

beginning the sentence must be in the vocative, ' oh disciples.' Bnt 
even this requires a correction from vaditha to vadatha. Ayatd and anapiti, are 
e^T^nt to the Sanskrit and having come and being 

admitted by me, — or ^{^ | fty yn :,to them it is commanded, which is best because 
St Ic^s to the inspcMtive conjunction vadatha. 
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present generation have I endowed establishments, appointed men very 

wise in the faith, — and done for the faith. 

King DBVANAMPirA Pitadasi again spake as follows : — Along the 
highroads I have caused fig trees to be planted, that they may be 
for shade to animals and men ; I have (also) planted mango trees : and 
at every half-coss I have caused wells to be constructed, and (resting- 

2. Janam dhammayutam 7. Dev4nanipiye Piyadasi heva aha : eta meva me anu* 
wkhamdne 8 dhammathdbharii katani 9, dhamma makd/natd kaid 30, dhamma . . . . , .ra 
kafe, Devinam plye Piyadasi idja kevam aha. Mdgesu pi me II vigohdni ropipUdni 
chhdyopag4,n hasai}ti pa&umauisduam 12 : ambavabhikyd ropdpitd 13 : odhukosaydAi pi m» 
vdupdndni 

3. kkdndpdpitdni 14; nisi picka kdldpitd ; dp&ndni 16 me bahukd/ti tata 

'*• address yourselves to the people eailowed wUh virtue 

(the faithful). 

with the sentence, called Jeriya 
rwesAim in Sanskrit. AnUKeiAamdni 70x ease ‘ ^xnon^ the now a)ipareQt,’ that 
is among the present generation. 

rjW^TqaiTfir WWlfsTi ‘ religious establishments are made,' or pethapa 
pillars, made neuter according to the idiom of the Pali dialect ? 

10. WrTT: the very learned in religion are made — i. e. wise 

priests appointed. The succeeding word is erased, and it is unnecessary to fill 
it up, as the sense is complete without. From the last line of the inscription, 
wliere t/tambini occurs, the missing letter may perhaps be read dh, dhara. 

1 1- ^ ‘ *“ “'X roads nat/rodh trees, (the banyan 

tree at ficus indied) caused to be planted in rows.’ 

12. vnrwWBIlwt* ‘shall be for giving shade to animals 
and men.* The whole of this paragraph is smooth and intelligible. 

13. Abavadikya of the small or printed text is in the large facsimile ambatabhi- 

hjd which leads us to the otherwise hazardous reading of 'mangoe trees,* 

the word ropapitd (applied just before to the phinting of trees) confirms thi# 
satisfactory substitution. 

14. •nfift ' every half coss.*— This passage hi 

highly fl^efialia confirming the value of the letter as «■ l/dupdndni should be 
udapdndni. Khdn&pdpitani, may be rendered caused to be dug, or 

made complete-~( pakha.) 

15. Several letters are here lost, but it is easy to supply tSem cou/ueturaSjr 
having the two first syllables, ni$i and the participle kdtdpitd : — 

^T^r*lT: houses to put up for the night In are caused to be 

built. 

Ifi. taverns or places for drinking. Spa«e for one letter follows 

probably f% ',—ta(a ista, Saaskrit WI9'9^7^ there. 


1 
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places ?) for the night to be erected. And how many taverns (or 
serais) have been erected by rae at various places, for the entertainment 
of man and beast ! So that as the people, finding the road to every 
species of pleasure and convenience in the'^e places of entertainment, 
these new towns, (nayapuri ?) rejoiceth under my rule, so let them 
thoroughly appreciate and follow after the same (system of benevo- 
lence). This is my object, and thus have I done. 


tata kdltipitdnit paiibhogdya pasumuni/tduam 17 Esa patibhogenima 18, vividkdyiki 

sukhdyaniya puH me rijihi mama yicha sukhayite lake; imdncha dhanimdriupatipati 
dnupat'pajantutl : etadathd me 

4. esa kate 19. Devdnampiye Piyada&i heva dka : Dhamma mahdmdtd pi me ti 
bahii tidhesu 20 athesa dnugahikesu viydpata^ se pavajitdaam checa gihithdnam cha sava 


17- 5jf?T Wrimi UJI^i, literally, ‘ for tlie eatertainment of beast and 

man.’ The fire following letters are missing, which may be supplied by 
or some similar word. 

18. This neat sentence will mn thus in Sanskrit, altering one or two vowels 

only, gsf ft'fbvilVI fg («T) *TO 

«T5|!: T«r31 TflT- 1“ ^he only 

alteration made are yatha for pa; aod rijibhi from riijihi (natural to the P^U 
dialect) the third case of rd/i, a line or descent. The application of n6,ma indefinite- 
ly is quite idiomatical. The ta may be inserted after At— but it will read without^ 
^ this people as they take pleasure under my dynasty on account of the various 
profit and well being by means of entertainmeDt in my town (or country), {tatha 
must be here understood) so let them take cognizance of (or partake in) this the 
fiftme (or laudable effect) of my religion.* Purihi rd/iAi may also be understood as 
in town sad country, in the translation. 

19. This sentence is quite grammatical ^ ^ (®*’ 

If l|9i| : ' from this cause by me this (is) done.’ 

20. The large facsimile corrects the vowels, te for ta, vidhesn for vidkasv, 
dec. of the printed transcript, mdtd is the same in both, but in other places we 
findmafd. The passage may run : ^ »npmm 

fiWfrfr ^nri — the word * among unbelierersr 

cannot well be admitted here— * with kindnesses and favors* may he 
the word intended, which though femintne in Sanskrit is here used in the neuter, 
Forpaj^afd, R. p, would read TX:5?’rRT:» obtaining age, or growing old — in the 
bttm* case the sense will be, that the ‘ wise unto salvation’ growing old in the 
mamfold riches of my condescension and in the favors of the ascetics and the 
hi^'ltmwing old — they in the sanpAat (gaTtffkatasi for sangAate} or places of 
""**“*^y hy me— shall attain old a^e? But mdAarnatd, will he mnch 
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Thns spake king Devanamvita Pitadasi ; — Let the priests deeply 
versed in the faith (or let my doctrines ? ) penetrate among the multi- 
tades of the rich capable of granting favors, and let them penetrate alike 
sunoDg all the unbelievers whether of ascetics, or of householders : and 
let them penetrate into the assemblies (?) for my sake. Moreover let 
them for my sake find their way among the brahmans and the most 
destitute : and among those who have abandoned domestic life, for my 
sake let them penetrate ; and among various unbelievers for my sake 


pisandesu picha viyipaid ; sanghaihasi pi me kate, ime viydpati hahantiti : hemega 
bibhanesu 21 ajivikesu pi me kate, 

5. ime viyapatd hohantiti ; yiigafhesu 22 pi me kale, ime viyapaid hohantiti : ndud- 
pdsajuUsu pi me kate^ ime viydpaid hohantiti : pativisiiha pativisitham^teeu tern te te 
tmhdmdtd dhammd mahamdta cha me, eteea checa viyapatd, savesu eha anesu pdtan4esa, 
Hevdnampiye Piyadaiildja hevam dhd 


more intelligible if rendered lenele ordaetrinee, in lien of teachers. (See prelimi- 
nary remarks.) 

Should eanghat be a right reading, it gives us the aspirated g which is exact- 
ly the form that would be deduced from the more modern alphabets ; but if an A 
(j.i the sense will be the same. From the subsequent repetition of the propo- 
sition ime vyipati hahanti with so maoy nouns of person in the locstivo 
case, it seems preferable to take ariheeu and pdsandeeu^n the same sense 
which may be done by reading the former either as »“0»8 tbe afflict- 
ed or ft'ightened, or the rich. The verb variously written papanti, 

hohanti, hahanti, &c. may he rather than 

yanltii tense — ‘ shall be occasionally Spy further on hai 


meaning of ‘ on account of.’ 

21. We have here undoubtedly the vernacular word tor brahman 6o6A«aew 

brahmans (those without trade)-and Imt, 

(those following occupations). 

22. rngathem, Sanskrit fifa^^tbose who have abandoned home, or reU- 

^^•do ye enter in or go amongst’-(o, stedfastly pursue their 

obiec™ aniog the mnWnmfd. 
the fe te which require 

Wftwir*-*-"* these several p^es respectively, these my 

and holy men shall find their way.’ and —nag ad 

Uar, is the eddiaon after the rerh of ^ '•*^3 

other classes of the Geatifes-’ 

4 i 
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let them find their way ; — yea use your utmost endeavours among 
these several classes, that the wise men, these men learned in the 
religion, (or these doctrines of my religion) may penetrate among 
these respectively, as well as among all other unbelievers. 

Thus spake king Devanampiva Pitadasi : — And let these (priests) 
and others the most skilful in the sacred offices penetrating among the 
charitably disposed of my queens and among all my secluded women dis- 

6. Ete cha ane cha bahu kdmakhd 24 ddnavisagasi 25 viydpatd se mama cheva rftf- 
vinam 26 cha, savasi cha me nilodkanasi te bahu vidhena d (da ) lena 27 tdni tdni tathd 

yatandni paiita28 hida cheva disdsu 29 cka ddlakdnam 30 pi cha me kate ; a?- 

ndndm cha devikumdrdvam 31 ime ddnavisagesu viydpata hohantiti, Dkammdpaddna 
thdye dhammdnupatipatiye 32 : esahi dkammdpaddna 


24. Here the word is substituted for — meaning 

* tbe finished practitioners in religious ceremoniaV — for Kdmakhd read kdmakd, 
or kdmathd, gnsSTJ — if Tnahamdtd be made * doctrines* — kdmakd must be 
rendered ceremonial. 

‘ among the free bestowers of charity,* in the P4li the word 
is used in the singular ddnavisagasi (asmin) for danavisagi. 

26. Sevinam S. fijj ^#l«rf * among the whole of my queens’ in contra- 
distinction to ni (?) rodhanasi, which may mean * concuhines ; sepa- 

parated.’ 

27- ‘with the utmost respect and reverence,’ there is 

evidently a letter wanting after «, which is supplied by a d. 

28. The pandit here also enables me to supply a hiatus of several letters ! — 
■Jrrfvf ?rTf^ «T^ tga ifsf srrSpfr or patUa Cgantu) let them (the priests) thus 
discreetly or respectfully make their efforts (at conversion), — gatanam, exertion 
pratita, respectful. 

29 . Hida cheva disdsncha, quasi (or j ‘ in heart and 

abroad, within and without ;’ the application is dubious. I prefer 

‘ with the eyes.’ 

30. The pandit suggests -^nTT^r f™™ ^TTT ’'■f® (whence may be formed 

possessively) of inferior wives, women, but I find ‘ a son’ 

in Wilson’s dictionary and necessarily prefer a word exactly agreeing with the 
text. 

31. f wtfsrmf ‘ of other queens and princes :’ ddnavisagesu is 
here put in the plural, which makes it doubtful whether the former should not 
also be so. (See note 2.5.) 

32. These two words in the ith case must be connected with the preceding 
sentence ■«f^nrr<T«rr^T?r for the purpose of religious abstraction, ipdddnam, 
‘ mtrainiBg the organs of sense,’ has however the second a long . 

(fam.) is a uazsr or present, a calamity ; ‘ for the due 

■sceiUininent of dharma,' for a regular religions instruction .’ 
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creetly and respectfully use their most persuasive efforts (at conver- 
sion) : and acting' on the heart and on the eyes of the children, for my 
sake penetrate in like manner among the charitably disposed of other 
queens and princes for the purpose (of imparting) religious enthusiasm 
and thorough religious instruction. And this is the true religions 
devotion, this the sum of religious instruction : (viz.) that it shall in- 
crease the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the kindness and 
honesty of the world. 

Thus spake king Devanampita Pitadasi : — And whateversoever 
benevolent acts have been done by me, the same shall be prescribed 
as duties to the people who follow after me : and in this (manner) 
shall their influence and increase be manifest, — by doing service to 
father and mother ; by doing service to spiritual pastors ; by respect- 
ful demeanour to the aged and full of years, — and by kindness and 

7 . Dhammipatipaticha, ya iyam 33 dayidine sachesochace mandatesadhave cha 34 
lokasa hevam vadhisatiti* Deodnampiy^ P'pa duii Idja htsam dha, ydnihikdni cha mama 
ya sadhttvdni katdniZS tarn lake anupafipapne tamchaanuvidhiyanti 36 ; tena vadhita cha 

8 . vadhisanti cha 37 nidtd pitlsu sususdyd ; — gurusu suiUidyd 38 . vaydmahdla* 
katiarp anupatipatiyd 39 j — babhanaiamanesu, — kapanacalukesu , acuda'C bhatikesu sarp^ 


33. /yam, femiaiae, agreeing with pratipatii, the worthier of the two a» ia 
Latin. 

34. Of these three coupled qualities the two first are known from the north 

tablet: The third in the large facsimile reads mandavi cidhaai, which may 
be rendered ‘among the squalid-clothed, the outcasts (foiasa) of the 

world.’ But though agreeing letter for letter, the sense is unsatisfactory, and I 
have preferred a translation on the supposition that the derivation of the words 
is from madhava, sweet, bland, and Mhu, honest. Sddhu is also a term of salu- 
tation used to those who have attained atoAa/-hood. See p eceding page 518. 

35. tqrfir’? STrifir. ‘ whateversoever noble action. 


by me are done.’ _ , 

36. tBfforwrfff) these tbmgs, 

unto the people who wait upon me for instruction, are prescribed as duties.’ 
s.icred rites enjoined by the vcdas. 

37. •a.r ‘ 

increased, shall cause to increasd also (the following, good acts ; via.) 

38. mrnfffatt ‘ 

and the same to spiritll guides- the neat word rayd maUMd^U inter. 

preted by B P. as : ‘ the very aged’-tbere is no corresponding Sanskrit word ; 

may be the bald-headed, from forehead. A great man „ 

called barra kapdl. from a notion that a man’s desUny is written on his 
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condescension to brahmans and sramanas, to the orphan and destitute, 
to servants and the minstrel tribe. 

King Dbvanampita Pitadasi again spake : — And religion increaseth 
among men by two separate processes, — by performance of religiow 
offices, and by security against persecution. Accordingly that religions 
offices and immunities might abound among multitudes, I have 
observed the ordinances myself as the apple of my eye (?) (as testified 
by) all these animals which have been saved from slaughter, and 

patipatiyd- Devdnampiya Piyadasi hja hevam dhd. Munisdnamcha yd iyarndhan.* 
mava^hi vadhitd duicehi yeva dkdlehi 40 dhamma niyamena cha niritiyd cha 

9 . tata cha hahuse dhamma myamenirltiyiva chabhuye; dhamma niyame chakha 
4sa ye me iya ka e 41 . Imdni cha imdtn Jdtani acadhiydni, anndnipi cha bcdiu dhammd- 
ndyamdni 42 ydni me kaidni : nit\tiya ra chabhuye; munisdnam Dhfopmavadhi, 
vadhitd anhinsdye 43 bhutdnam. 


forehead: — thus in the Naishadha ; when the svran bringiog a message from 
Vamoyanii is caught by Nala raja, it laments : — 

“ Why, oh Creator ! with thy lotus baud, who makest the tender and the 
cold wife, hast you written on my forehead the burning letter which says, thou 
•halt be separated from thy mate ?” 

39- jtT^W The penrersioH 

of the word hrdhman as babhan (before alluded to) is common now in some 
provinces. The sampratipafti or condescension to these classes, is contrasted 
with the anupraiipatti or respectful behavfqurto the aged. 

Similar doctrines are inculcated in an addendum to the ten moral precepts by 
SmoNG BT8AN s religious king {dharma rdj^ of Tibet : 

1. Reverence to God. — 2. Exercise of true religion. — 3. Respect to the 
Earned. — 4. Honour to parents^ — 5. Respect to the higher classes and to old 
persons.— *6, Good-heartedness, (or sincerity) to friends and acquaintances.— 7, 
To be useful to one’s countrymen, &c. — See manuscript volume of Csoma’s Ana- 
lysis of Tibetan works. The SwiAu $hita ratna vidhi of Sakya Panpita. Also 
Index Kadgur^ leaf 23, page 44. 

40. Duuiehi lor two-fold, viz. : 6rst ‘i» form’ : the second, 

(niritii/a for nrile, dancing) according to the pandit : but I 
wo uM prefer d uHAi HireM (in the PdU 3rd case plural) ‘ by two signs or tokens 
vi*- f^*)*l*lTr by voluntary practice of its observances, and secondly fir*ifeBT 
» by freedom from violence— security against persecution.’ Tne Sanskrit would be 
VIWi WTWKrWT in the duaL 

‘ « in the translation.’ '* 
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by manifold other virtuous acts performed on my behalf. And that 
the religion may be free from the persecution of men, increasing 
through the absolute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to 
sacrifice aught that draweth breath. For such an object is all this 
done, that it may endure to my sons and their sons' sons — as long the 
sun and the moon shall last. Wherefore let them follow its injunctions and 
be obedient thereto — and let it be had in reverence and respect. In the 
twenty-seventh year of my reign have I caused this edict to be written ; 
so sayeth (Dbva'nampiya) : — “ Let stone pillars be prepared and let 
this edict of religion be engraven thereon, that it may endure unto the 
remotest ages.” 

10 analabhdye pdninam : se etdye athdye iyam kat& : putd papotike 44 chanda ma~ 
tuliyike 4a kotuti : tathdcha anupatipajantuti hevam hi, anupatipajantdm hi 46, ata la- 
dhdi alddhahoti, 47 satavUati vasdhhUitename iyam dhammatibi lifchapdpitdti, eta 
Deednampiya dJtd ;— ** lyaiit 

11. dhammalibi ala alhd silathabkdnivd sila dhalakdnita tata kataviyd ; etia esa 
chilathiti sii/d,”48 

42. Niyamdni neuter for the Sanskrit masculine and so the 

participle. 

da. WlTVrf. ‘ *>7 not killing of animals,’ ’aiffdrf, 

•v « 

‘ by the not sacrificing of living beings.* ^ tt i a tf l. ‘ a® whh such 

abject is this done.’ 

44. ‘ pen'hng from sons to greatgrandsons ’ — {tom genemtioB to 
generation. 

45. ‘ pending the sun’s and moon’s (doratioo), 

46. For annpatipajantu, see note 13, north inscription. The duplication 

fsg, the first in the commtmform, the second 
proper form of the verb, seem intended to make the order more impressive and 
imperative. 

47. The half effaced word cannot well be explained ; the second is 

• let it be reverenced', or ‘ let reverence be,’ probably the word is repeated 
here as before. 

48. The final sentence I did not quite understand when writing my first 

notice, having sappo»d tUaihaihiuu to represent the Sanskrit eilaethdpema. 
After careful reconsideration with the pandit, we recognise the PW na rather 
the exact equivalent for nUHtdmbha, a stone pillar (made neuter) : the aeateece 
may therefore thus be transcribed qpij fiwnWT: 

W ^ WfTJ W WTT. The ttanriation 

is given in the text. A'dUra, a receptacle, a stone iatasdsd to contain a 
record. The words tiUtJiaihdiu and eUadhalakdMi however, being in the plural 
and neater, raqnire kotamytmi also nenter, which may be effected by altering the 
next word to »•»,—«»• being superfiuoua though admissible as a duplication 

•f «w. 
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, 25,410 56.7 
25,376 S8 

346 62 
390 54 

347 55 
356 53 
302 60 
338 62 
317 63 
350 62 
343 64 
280 61 
32?! 62 
359| 63 
307' 66 
297| 67 
277 66 
3011 67 
217, 67 
234, 6S 
275, 70 
25y! 74 
302' 70 
409 6S 
499 64 
446| 62 
4311 63 
430. 65 
Zm 66 
4621 69 

aam 71 


25,464 56 4 7 9 j SW. cloudy. SW. cloudy. 

376 63 53 10 i \y. ciear. W. clear, 

329 61 46 15 W. ditto. SW. cloudy. 

3h 2 64 47 17 W. ditto. W. clear. 

396 63 47 16 W. cloudy. W. ditto. 

417 63 46 19 SW. ditto. W. ditto. 

404 67 48 18 W. dear. W. ditto. 

42S 68 49 19 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

SW. cloudy. 


,299 64.4 
,236 69 
235 61 
274 64 
254 68 
232 7i 
299 74 
227 76 
197 76 
246; 72 
229 71 
189 74 

233! 75 

224i 77 


48 17 1 W. clear. 

50 17 j W. ditto. 

53 16 W. ditto. 

52 16 W. ditto. 

52 J6 W. ditto. 
52 18 SW. cloudy, 

56 15 W. clear. 

52 14 W. ditto. 

55 14 W. ditto. 

55 14 W. ditto. 

i6 14 W. ditto. 

7 15 W. ditto. 

7 13 W. ditto. 

5 18 W. ditto. 

2 22 W. ditto. 

9 24 W. ditto. 

9 22 W. ditto. 

1 IS W. ditto. 


43 16.4 

48 21 W. clear. 

48 13 w. auto, 

54 10 W. cloudy. 

50 IS W. fo^, 
54 J7 W. clear. 

52 22 W. ditto, 

54 22 NW. ditto. 

50 26 W. ditto. 

53 19 SVV. cloudy, 

51 20 W. clear, 

55 19 W. ditto. 

55 20 SW. clear. 

57 20 S. ditto. 


Menu, ,25,346' 64 



-• •• I 

SW. ditto. 

80 

62 28 i 

W. (iitto. 

78 

54 24 1 

S. cairn. 

75 

58 J7 1 

S. ditto. 

»• 


S. ditto. 

76 

60 16 

SW. ditto. 

SO 

6j 20 

SW. breezy. 

82 

60 22 

SW. calm. 

81 

55 i 26 

SW. ditto. 

75 

52 23 

SW. ditto. 

74 

53 21 

SW. ditto. 



SW. ditto. 

75 

54 21 j 

SW. ditto. 


.. .. 1 

SW. ditto. 

SO ! 

60 20 ! 

W. ditto. 

81 1 

55 16 1 

SW. ditto. 

SO 

54 ; 26 

sW. ditto. 


W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 

SW. cloudy, 

W. clear. 

W. ditto. 

NW. cloudy. 0173 
W. clear. 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 

W, ditto. 

W. cloudy, 

W. clear. 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto, 

NW. ditto. 


0173 

W. clear. 

NW. cloudy. 

'^3- «S65 

W, clear. 

W. ditto. 

W, ditto. 

W, ditto. 

W. ditto. 
iSW. cloudy. 

SW. ditto. 

W. clear. 

W. ditto. 

S. calm. 

W. clear. 

W. ditto. 

S. cloudy. 

W. calm. 

W. breezy. 

W. ditto, 

SW. calm. 

SW. ditto. 

SW. ditto. 

I W. clear. 
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March,-^^ Ciear’ means a cloudless sky not aclear atmosphere During the greater 
part of this month there has been a thick haze from 11 A. &C. till sunset. In ordi* 
nary seasons this does not commence before the month of Maff but this year we 
have notour usual frequent spring showers. 

April . — The Barometrical range between 10 and 4 is *115. The Thermometrieal 
range 10®. Mean depression of wet bulb, 15.5. 

This is a most unusually dry reason. The frequent spring showers peculiar to 
this climate have been altogether wanting this season. A heavy haze 25 days 
out of the 30. 

Map . — The hottest, and driest month of May within the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitants. The observations made in the northern end of a western open verandah : 
mean barometrical range for the day, 98; do. thermometrieal 9 ^ ; average depression 
of wet bulb 15®. 

June. — From the 1st to the 20th the weather was hotter and drier than has ever 
befoic been recollected in Cathraandn. Mean temperature from Jst to I6th 77* ®t 10 
A. M. ; do. do. at 4 p. M. 85u. Mean temp, from 21st to 30th at 10 A. m. 73^; do. 
do. at 1 p. M. 77®. 


VIII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 

Wednesday Eveningj ^nd August, 1837. 

The Rev. W, H. Mill, D. D., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Rustomjeu Cowasjee, Esq., Baboo Scttcburk Ghosai^ and Captain 
Boole, were elected members of the Society. 

Dr. G, G. Spil^buhy and Major J. R. Ocselev were proposed by the 
Secretaryj seconded by Mr. Chacropt. 

Dr. G. McPhrrson, Berhampore, proposed by Capt« Pembebtok, se- 
conded by Col. Macleod. 

Letters from Messrs J. Mum and G, W, Bacon, acknowledged their 
election. 

Letter from the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and from 
the Society of Arts, acknowledged receipt of the 30th vol. of Asiatic 
Researches. 

The Secretary read correspondence with Government pursuant to the 
resolution of last meeting regarding the museum. 

To H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 

Secretary to Government, General Department. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Asiatic Society to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 28kh ultimo, to the address of their President conveying the reply of the 
RightHonorable the Governor General of India in Council to the Society's represen- 
tatioD on the subject of their museum of antiquities and natural history. 

The Society feel that they have every reason to be highly flattered with the cou- 
desceosiou and consideration extended to their address by the members of govern • 
ment; and although a reference to the Honorable the Court of Directors has been 
deem^ indispeusable before finally determining on the adoption of the Society’s 
proposition for the formation of a national museum at the cost of the state, stiU 
they entertain the most sanguine assurance of a favorable issue under the en- 
couragement and recommendation with which Uis Lordship in Council has been 
pleas^ to promise that the reference home shall be accompanied. 

On the strength of this confident expectation a very full meeting of the Society 
held, on the Sth instant, came to the resolution that it would be unadvisable at 
sucl- a jUDcture to break up the establi«!hmeat, and abandon the incipient museum 
upon vbicli they had for two years devoted so considerable a portion of their mcamey 
and th’H perhaps have to recommence their coUecUons a year hence, should the 
Honorable Court acquiesce in the proposed measure. 

It was consequently resolved that a second respectful application should he submit- 
tel to the Kight Honorable the Governor General in Council in immediate connection 
address to inquire 

itt to maintain the Society’s Museum in its present state of ejS* 
tee nefere&ce on the subject of its extension and convermon into a 
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jmblic institution, the ffovernment would be disposed to sanction a monthly grant 
of 200 Rupees, the actual sum which is now obliged to be withdrawn from this 
object, on account of other calls on the Society’s funds. 

And secondly, whether (in order to avoid unnecessary loss of time) the Govern- 
meat wonld entrust the Society with a certain sum, say not exceedinar 800 Rupees 
per mensem, to be expended in the accumulation of antiquities, inauuseripts, and 
objects of natural history and science ; on the condition that, in the event of the 
Honorable Court’s decHuing their sanction to the tSociety’s proposal, the whole of 
the objects thus collected shall be placed at the disposal of Government in acquit- 
tance of the money advanced. 

1 have the honor accordingly to request that you will be pleased to obtain the 
senRments of His Lordship in Council on these modifications of the original pro- 
position to which it is hoped there will be the less objection, because it is known 
thatUie Honorablie Court has an extensive and valuable museum and library to 
which auch an accession cannot but prove acceptable. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

AsUdic Society's Apartments^^ (Signed) James Prissep, 

Cnfeu/fa, X^thJuly^ 18j7. J Secy. Asiatic Society. 

To James Prinsep, Esq. 

Secretaty to the Asiatic Society. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the recemt of your letter dated the 10 th instant, 
submitting further propositions connected with tl»e condition of the funds of the 
Society and its resort to Government for aid in maintaining the museum of antiqui- 
ties and natural history already commenced, and in reply to state that the Right 
Honorable the Governor Geueral of India in Council sanctions, pending the reference 
on the subject intended to be made to the Honorable the Court of Directors, the 
payment of 200 rupees per mensem for the esthblishment and expences necessary to 
keep up the existing museum and library of the -Asiatic Society. Orders will accord- 
ingly be issued for the payment of this amount monthly from the 1st proximo to the 
receipt of the Secretary of the .Asiatic Society. 

2. With respect to the further request urged on the part of the Society, viz. 
that the Governor General of India in Council will allow the sum of 80J rupees per 
mensem to be held applicable to the purchase of objects of curiosity or antiquarian- 
interest, the Society being under obligation to account for the expenditure of the 
money, and to deliver the articles provided for transfer to the Honorable CouH'a 
museum in London if so ordered. His lordship in Council feels compelled to decline 
to make any specific appropriation of funds to such objects* on the terms slateti, 
but he will be ready to receive from the Society recommendations for the purchase 
or other pnMurement of objects of more than common interest of which the Bociety 
may receive information, and for the obtainment of which it may want the necessary 
^nds. 

3. His Lordship in Council desires it to be understood however that the objects 
for which the md of Goveruraeut funds may be solicited, ought not to be of a perish- 
able nature— the utility of collecting such in aclimate like that of Bengal being in the 
opinion of his Lordship in Council very doubtful. 

I am, &c. 

Council Chamber y 1 H. T, ParNSRp, 

26fA Julyy 1837. / ^ 

A member inquired what the Committee of Papers proposed doing 
government grant, the Secretary explained that as the money had b^n arsed fmr 
a specific object, he concluded H would be at once devoted to the payment of the 
museum Mmtlngent. The Curator was, itis true, about to quit Caicuttu, but as thi^ 
oiler’s resignatioa wasnot yet before the meeting, he should defer makingany motson 
with regard to the disposal of the grant (the acceptance of which he confessed went 
exceedingly against his own feelings of the diguiiy of the Society) until a future oc- 
casion. 

Some copies of the third volume of the MtdMhdrata just eompleted wrew 
laid on the table. The printers bill for this volume (500 copies, 850 pages) 
amounted to Rupees 3»693 13. 

Library. 

ColebroOke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 2 vols.— |>res«i/fd «n the part ^ the late 

Traosactimis of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XilL Part 2ad, .ilso 

Journals of Proceedings — by the Society^ 

4 K 
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Transactions of the Society of Arts, Vol. LI. Part I, — presented hyM. Aikin for the 
Society. 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Societyof London, Vol. IX. — presentedbyihe Society, 

A Companion to Johnson’s Dictionary, English and Bengali, — by J. Mendies, 
1828 — presented by the author. 

Diciiooary iu English, Bengali, and Manipuri, by Captain Gordon, Political 
Agent fit Meinlpwr— presented by the author through Mr. Trevelyan. 

The characters of 'Iheophva5tvIS,traQ:^latti^^nco Armenian, Venicey 1830 — presented 
by Joh. Avdall. 

The Quarterly Journal of Medical and Physical Society, No. III. — ly the Editors^ 
Professors Goodeve and O'Shaughnessy. 

Meteorological Register for June, 1837 — by the Serveyor General. 

Laidoer’s Cyclopedia, Gretce. \oi. 4, from the booksellers. 

, Southev’s Admirals, vol. 4, 

Repoase <le M- de Paravey sur I’antiquit^ Chinoise, a paper addressed under enve* 
lope to the President — by the author. 

Adverting to the edition of the Miscellaneous Essays of the late Mr. H. T. CoEl- 
BROOKE aunounced among the presentations to the library this evening, Mr. J, T. 
Pearson called to the attention of the meeting that although it wus impossible 
now to return thanks to the illustrious author for what might be called his 
dying bequest to liteiatuve, the Society might justly place on rtcord .some appropri- 
ate acknowledgment of its great obligations to tiiis eminent orientalist, and some 
expression of its regret at the termination of his honorable and useful career. He 
thought it would be an excellent plan to follow tlie example of the institute at 
Paris, in its eulogistic memoirs on the death of eminent members— such as those 
pronounced by the Baron Cuvier on so many occasions. 

The meeting concncring in Dr. Pearson’s proposition which was seconded by 
Mr. Hare, and the Vice-President, Dr. Mill, having acceded to the request ofthc 
meeting to embody in their present resolution an abstract of the services rendered by 
Mr. CoLEBROOKR to the Society, and to Asiatic literature in general, — it was ac- 
cordingly 

JResolced unanimously, that the Astatic Society cannot place on its 
shelves this last donation from Henrv Thomas Colebrookc:, so long one 
of its most distinguished members, without recording a tribute of affection 
for his memory, of admiration for his great talents, and regret for the 
loss sustained by oriental literature through his lamented death. 

Ml*. CoLEBRooKE WHS proposed as a member of this Society in the year 
1792, and his first essay ‘^onthe duties of a faithful Hindu widow*' was read 
in the last season of Sir William Jones' occupation of the chair, in April 
1794. Though on an insulated subject only, which various circumstances 
however render deeply interesting, this short essay well exemplifies the 
manner in which he exhausts every subject of that nature tliat he under- 
takes : and is a happy prelude to that series of splendid contributions to 
the society, which in profundity of acquaintance with all subjects of In- 
dian literature and science, — in the union of the mo»t extensive erudition 
with the most chastened judgment, and an accurate scientific acquaintance 
with the several subjects which his essays collaterally embrace, are unsur- 
passed by those of any other contributor to our Researches, — or by any 
who, either before or since? have pursued the same unbeaten paths of lite- 
rature. 

His next essay was the enumeration of Indian classes,*' or (as we com- 
monly terra them) castes^ — iu the 3th volume of the Researches ; an able 
Asd ejicellent elucidation of a subject of no common interest. And this, 
mmm leas important contributions, was followed by the essays on the 
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Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Ian. 
guages, which appear in tiiat volume and in the 7 th — essaj's which would be 
of themselves sufficient to place the author in the highest rank of oriental 
scholars, — and which must long continue to form the best textbooks of 
those who wish to investigate the depths of Indian literature and religion. 

The translation of one of the more recent inscriptions on the Delhi lat, 
which appears also in the 7th volume of the Researches, is chiefly interest- 
ing as being the commencement of the author’s more extensive researches 
into monuments of the same kind in our later volumes : he was 
among the first to point out the great importance to the knowledge of 
ancient India of a pursuit, the enlargement of which is daily inerea^g 
our stock of historical information. The “ account of certain Muhammadan 
sects" in the same volume contains some valuable particulars respecting 
the origin of the curious race so well known in the west of India under 
the name of Soltrns ; and proves that in the midst of his accurate study 
of the more secluded literature and monuments of the Hindus, — the au- 
thor was versed also in the learned records of W estern Asia. 

The dissertation which bears, perhaps most of all, the stamp of the 
profound Sanskrit learning of the author, is that on the Vedas in our Bth 
volume j a work which, though necessarily leaving much undone that is 
yet req^viired towards furnishing a complete analytical index to those re- 
cords of the ruder htnguage, and oldest worship of the Hindus, — has found 
none to second, much less to complete, or to supersede the mas- 
terly outline of their contents which is here presented to the inquiring 
student. In tins, as in the other essays of Mr. Colebhook£, — the reader 
feels that it is not a mere philologist, or collector of ancient records that 
he is consulting, — -hut one whose critical sagacity weighs well the valuta 
the age, and the import of every authority that he alleges : and whose 
statements in consequence, may be received with the most entire respect 
and confidence. 

The later volumes of the Researches are adorned not only by the ela. 
borate Observations on the Jains’ in which very respectable classical 
erudition is brought to aid profound Indian research, and the learn- 
ed and interesting Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, but by the au- 
thor’s articles on Hindu astronomy. To this deeply interesting subject 
of inquiry' none hag so con.pletely brought the qualification desiderated by 
lD»aEii,*the ttuioa of Sanskrit learning with competent astrmuMBlhai 
science. The account of the Indian and Arabian divirions of the ZEodlac 
in the 9th volume.-and the essay in the I2th on the notions Of tlm Hiada 

mathematWana respecting the precesrion of the equinoxes mo- 

tions of the planets,— are most valuable contributions to oor luwi^e 
on this subject, 'rhey are the best corrections to tkm no- 
tions of Indian antiqoHy which the preceding Bailcv 

andotliershaddedaced from imperfect notices of the Hindu observations : 
and also to the crude and fimeifiil Speculations with which a wnter on the 
4 K 2 
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opposite side, the late Mr. J. Benti,ev, had unhappily adulterated some 
very valuable and interesting- calculations. 

Such, with some articles of less moment, but all deserving perusal, 
are the contributions of Mr. Colebrooke to the Researches of the Society, 
of which he was elected Vice-President on the 5th of October, 1803, and 
President on the 2nd of .'Ipril 1806, — an otBce which he continued to fill 
until his departure to England in 1815. But it w'ould be unpardonable 
to omit all mention of the works separately published by him while resi- 
dent here: particularly the Sanskrit Grammar, with its very able critical 
preface, — the edition of the ancient Sanskrit vocabulary, the Amera Cosha, 
to the interpretation of which much botanical knowledge is made to con- 
tribute ; — the very erudite and ingenious work on the Algebra of the Hin- 
dus, — and the Digest of Hindu Law, a standing monument of the profession- 
al value of the writer, and of his skill at the same time as a jurist and an 
oriental scholar. 

Neither would it be pardonable to omit all mention of what has been 
contributed by Mr. Colebrooee to the same cause since his return to 
England, where he acted zealously as the Society’s agent until age and 
infirmities compelled him, in 1830, to relinquish the duties of the office to 
\i hich they elected him. This period is signalized by the erection of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to which, as their first President, Mr. Coeebrooeb 
delivered hia inaugural discourse in March 1823, and of whose transactions 
his articles may be regarded as the principal ornament. Of these the es- 
says on the Philosophy of the Hindus in its five principal divisions is un- 
questionably the most important, relating as they do, to a subject which 
none who studies the history of the human mind can regard otherwise than 
with the greatest interest, — and written with an ability, a mingled pro- 
fundity and clearness, which challenges comparison with the best of his 
preceding works. A perusal of these five essays — as they were succes- 
sively published in the two first volumes of the R. A. S. Transactions, or 
as they are now republished with the best of bis earlier essays in the se- 
lection now presented to our librarj',-— will at once convince every dis- 
cerning reader of their immeasurable superiority to any thing that had 
been before published on the same subject.” 


Mr. Macnaobten presented' in the name of Mr. TViLKirfsorr a second 
pamphlet by Soobajee Bapoo in Maratha in reply to the Pandits of Poona, 
who have defended the Pauranic system of astronomy, in a brochure enti. 
tied Avirodha prakisa. 

A letter from Major Low, dated Province IVellesley, 7th July, proffered 
to the Society, a manuscript description of a political mission to the Siamese 
in lower Siam, provided that it could be published complete vrith the six 
shnwmgs attached. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Literary. 

Hr. WAxmm invited the Society’s notice to a prospectus first made pub- 
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lie in the Bombay Courier some menths back, for taking accurate drawings 
of the remains in the Adjunta Ctlves, and publishing them by subscription. 

Resolved, that the Society subscribe for two copies and circulate the 
notice among its members. [See cover of the present number.] 

Read a letter from Mr. Secretary MicwAOHrEy forwarding a manuscript 
grammar of the Bdochee language, by Lieut. Leech of the Bombay En- 
gineers. 

Extract of a letter from the Hon’fale G. Tcknoub of Ceylon was read : 
stating that he had found by means of the new key, that the Delhi lat in- 
scription related to the Dalada relic or sacred tooth of Budobo in Ceylon. 

Lieut. SiDDONS presented a continuation of his translation of the Dadu- 
panthi Grantha, the chapter on meditation. 

Lieut. E. CoNOUiT forwarded an account of a visit to the ruins of Oujein, 
with notice of various coins and antiquities found there : accompanied 
with sketches by Lieut. Kewnev, including two of the great meteor ob- 
served on the nth January last in central India. 

Lieut. Kittoe announced tiie safe arrival of the Bhubanesvar inscrip- 
tion-slabs, which he was about to return to their respective temples. 

Physiatl. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson communicated to the Society copies of correspon- 
dence regarding the publication of bis work on the Zoology of Nipal, and 
of the arrangements he had effected, requestin'g that the Society would 
add such suggestions as to them might appear desirable. 

Resolved, that the Society forward the papers (as requested) to Sir A. 
Johnston, stating their concurrence in Mr. Hodgson's views aa to the 
mode and scale of publication, and urging such support for the work as the 
home Society should he able to afford among its members as well as 
throngh its influence with the Honorable Court. 

Mr. Hodgson has obtained the vatanble aid of Sir Wm. Jabdink to snperinteod 
the publication of the plates, which it is proposed to execute in lithography on an 
economical scale, so as to make the work a text-book for Indian nawr^sts rather 
than a costly ornament to the drawing room of the rich as intenoM ^ Mr. Gotix.P, 
who estimated the expence of snch an edition at a lakh of nipees I 1 he descriptive 
portion Mr. Hodgson Jndiciottsly defers publishing until his return to xlurope, ana 
It will be presented In a convenient octavo form sepnmte from the plates. 

A generic and,specific account of the Gauri Gau (whcee head was istedy 
exhibited by J!fc. Evans to the Society) was also received from Mr. 
Hodgson. 

Journal of B trip to the Boorenda pass in the Kiutdwer dbdriet of Ae 
ffirndkyaM Lieut. Tbomas Hutton, was commuakatod by Dr- P»A»smfc 

[This paper from its length we fear we sbMl be obliged to poWA id^stneid » 

it contains much that interests tbe naturalist.) ' 

A Bos Constrictor presented by Mr. R. Gwatnin, stuffed w tko tmmom. 

who in his 
tbs Socie- 


A loDg.4aaed thrush, presented by Dr. - 

A crab, set up, varnished, and presented by M. 
parting note tendered hia aervices to procure object# mtn o 

ty at PtmdUMrry, whither be was now proceeding. 
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IX.- — Miscellaneous, 

I . — Proportion of rain for different hniar periods at Kandp. Island of Ceylon, 
[Extract of a letter from Capt. W. R. Obd.] 

As regards this Island it may be gratifying to others to learn tliat through 
the kindness and encouiagement of M^.jor General Sir John Wilson, command- 
ing the forces, I have been enabled to commence a continuous series of two- 
hourly registrations of the thermometer, and au hourly one once a week at this 
station, on the piinciple recommended by the British Association in the 1st 
vol. of their report, speaking of Devonport ; and a friend in Colombo has kind- 
ly assured me he will take charge of a similar operation at that place. Thus I 
am induced to hope that this key of Southern India may yet bear its share in 
the promotion of science, so hue an example of which the Peninsula is spreading 
before us. 

The highly interesting explanation of the cause of the different quantities of 
rain falling from different heights above the ground given in the Asiatic Journal 
Ko. 37, led me to calculate what the augmentation of one drop might be through 
the respective falls, and which appears to be as follows ; namely, — 

In 1 000th parts of its own diameter, a drop of rain falling to the earth at 


York, gains, from an elevation of 




During the warmer 



During 

During the 

months. 



the fear. 

colder months. 

1 


42 

56 

78 

i'Si feet. . \ 

1 

or 

or 

or 


1 of its own dia. about 

1 

27 

•• TS 

1 

•• 27 

1 

114 

148 

202 

213 ..J 


or 

or 

or 

1 


9 

t 

•• T 

• * i 


In order to attempt a similar experiment, with the permission of His Excel- 
lency the Governor I have established a pluviameter and evaporator on the top 
of the Pavilion here, at a height of about 75 feet above those at my own house, 
and also one on a hill about 350 feet above the latter ; from which, when it is 
considered that our climate is a perpetual summer, and our average annual fall 
^ rain nearly 80 inches, I think the result may be worthy of notice, 

Por those who arc interesting themselves in this subject 1 take the liberty of 
adding the following remarks made through a succession of 32 lunations on the 
ptll of rain from January 1834 to July 1836 ; within five days before the day of 
the new moon, or in 


176 days before new moon, 

fail fn inches. 

53 325 

or as 

eomt^rative fall, 
100.0 

,, after new moon. 

43-875 

to 


82*3 

,, intermediate. 

.. *26*765 



50-2 

,, before full moon, 

33*405 

[[ 

.. 

S2-6 

,, after full moon, 

28* 07 



52-6 

,, iutermediate, 

38- 25 


. , 

71-7 


The 176 intermediate are calculated from the actual fall in the 121 and 120 
days intervening. 

From such statements aberrating rules might perhaps be drawn ; but it would 
that idlowance ought to be made for extraordinary falls which arise from 
with which we have little acquaiutance, and which, as they can- 
hd ii^rodBeed into general formulae make all our calculations more or less 

ertoitoua - 
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2 , — Memorandurn of the fall of the Barometer at Macao during the severe 


Hurricane^ on (Ae ^th and €tA August, 1835. 



[Communicated by Capt, Henning.] 


Day and hour. 

Barom. 

1 Day and hour. 

Barom. 

Day and hour. 

Barom. 

5th 1 00 P. M. 

29,47 

6th 0 30 A. 

M. 28.40 

bth 4 10 

28.90 

2 30 

29.28 

0 45 

28.30 

4 54 

28.97 

5 00 

29.20 

1 20 

28.05 

5 15 

29.02 

• 7 20 

29.12 

1 25 

28.08 

6 00 

29.08 

9 00 

29.08 

1 45 

28.20 

6 45 

29.12 

10 20 

28.95 

1 55 

28.30 

7 45 

29.20 

10 45 

28.90 

2 00 

28.37 

8 15 

29.21 

11 05 

28.85 

2 25 

28.56 

8 45 

29.23 

11 30 

28.75 

2 45 

28.68 

9 30 

29.27 

11 55 

28.05 

3 10 

28.75 

i 10 25 

29.30 

0 15 

28.50 

3 40 

28.83 

11 00 

29.34 


At 2 p. M. the barometer had risen to 29.42 and it continued to rise to 29.65, 
ftt which point it usually stands daring fine weather. The Hurricane commenc- 
ed on the evening of the 5th after three or four days very hot weather. Its 
greatest violence was on the morning of the 6th about 2 o’clock. 


3 . — TAe Geological Socieig of hondon. 

On Friday Feb. 17, 1837, the annWeesay of thU Society was held in Somerset 
House. The president, Mr, Lyell, communicated to the meeting, that the council 
had awarded two Wollaston medals; one to Captain Cautlcy, of the Bengal artil- 
lery, and the other to Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the Bengal Medical Service for their 
geological researches and discoveries in fossil zoology, in the Sewalik or Sub- 
Him^layan range of monntaias. On presenting the medals to Dr. Royle to transmit 
to his friends in India, the president expressed his conviction, how gratifying it 
must be to him to be the medium of communicating to Capt^n Cautley and Hr. 
Falconer the high sense entertained of their services to science by the Geological 
Society of London, who award these medals as a token of the sympathy they feel toe 
those so ze^onsiy Joboniing in a distant land for the promotion of a common cause. 
The president farther atatedy that in his address he would treat more fully of the 
extent of their labours, and bear testimony to the zeal and industry with which 
these gentlemen had investigated the structure of the range extending along the 
southern base of the Himalayan moantains, between the Ganges and Satlege rivers, 
as weU as to the talent they had displayed in unraveiUng the anatomical peculiarities 
of the extinct genus Sicatherinm, and of new species of other genera; and concl^^ 
by reauesting, that in forwarding these medals, the first «nt by the C^itykai 
Society to India, that Captain CauUe, and Dr, Falconer sho^d be assur^ of the 
unabated interest which the Society take in, their researches, 
hope, for thdr fntore rrelf.re nud .access. Dr. f “y''- 
high gratificatiou at b.iag made the medium of traosm.tUag to taim the 
g4hea hoaoars eooferred by the Geoiogieal Society oo b» fneods Captam 
Cautley and Dr. Falconer; as he could himself bear testimony to the seal wh,^ 
animated those genUemea in the prosecution of geological researches. Ha,a«g had 
. - *.• ►•at* nf tbe most extensive deposits of fossil remains, 

opened to their .nrcst.^t.on ^e nfJh^^ „,tnr.!t«„ they 

and being wit s, _,oeteded to Ae eaaminafioo of Mdtect forms, by 

bad .aistiagto the foe«t.. the rivers. 

malting a mnae^ laat. By these mean, they h»d eame to decisions 

and the mountains, of northern 1.^1^ By th* 

which bad been approved of by ana o ‘ J - q logical Society woaU not 

ed, also, his assurance that theirlaample.- 

onty Stimnlau them to fresh exertions, bat excite 

Xtiterarg Gstselte, feb. 25. 
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I. — History of the Gurha Mundala Rtijas. By Captain W. H. Si.esman, 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee in the Nerbudda Provinces, 

The dominions of the Gurha Mundala or sovereigns extended 
before the death of Songbam Sa', in the year A. D. 1530, over fifty- 
two districts, containing each from three hundred and fifty to seven 
hundred and fiftv villages, and collectively, no less than thirty-two 
thousand two hundred and eighty, as exhibited in the annexed geo- 
graphical table. But the greater part of these districts were added 
to their dominions by the conquests of that prince, and their previous 
history I shall not here attempt to trace. 

These princes trace back their origin in the person of Jaooo Ra* to 
the year Samvat. 415, or A. V. 358, when by the death of his father- 
in-law, the Gond raja Nagdbo, he succeeded to the throne of 
Gurha. Mundala was added to their dominion by Gopa'l Sa', the 
tenth in descent from that prince, about the year A. D. 634 in the 
conquest of the district of Marroogurh from the Gond chiefs, who had 
succeeded to the ancient Haiknbunsi sovereigns of Rutmpore and 
Lahnjee. That this ancient family of Rajpoots, who still reign at 
these places, reigned over Mundala up to the year A. D. 144 or 
Samvat, 201, was ascertained from an inscription in copper dug up 
during the reign of Niza'm Sa' (which began A. D. 1749) in tiw 
village of Hearee in the vicinity of tUa.t place. This inscription wan 
in Sanskrit upon a copper plate of about two feet square, and pur- 
ported to convey, as a free religious gift from a sovemga of the 

kiihnW family, the village of /decree in which » to 

DBonAxra brahman, and his heirs for ever N»a*Sa was very 
anxious to restore the village to one of the descendants of th.s man. 
bat no trace whatever could be found of his family. The plate was 
4 Is 
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preserved in the palace with the greatest care up to the year 1 780, 
when it was lost in the pillage of the place by the Saugor troops, 
and all search for it has since proved fruitless. There are, however, 
several highly respectable men still living who often saw it, and have 
a perfectly distinct recollection of its contents. How and when the 
Gonds succeeded this family in the sovereignty of Mmdala we are 
never likelv to learn ; nor would it be very useful to inquire. 

This family of Haihaibutisis reigned over Lahnjee, formerly called 
Chumpanuttu ; Rutunpore, formerly called Monepore ; Mundala, for- 
merly called Mahikmuttee, (Mahikmati,) and Sumbulpore, (Sambhalpur.) 

The Gurha Mundala dynasty boast a Rajpoot origin, though they 
are not recognized to be genuine. Tradition says a soldier of fortune 
from Kandiesh, Jadoo Rae* entered the service of one of theHaihui- 
bunsi sovereigns of Lahnjee, and accompanied him on a pilgrimage 
to the source of the Kerbudda at Aniurhintuk. One night while 
standing sentry over the prince’s tent he saw three Gonds, two men 
and a woman, pass, followed by a large monkey of the sacred or 
Hunooman tribe ; and as they passed the monkey looked in his face 
and dropped some peacock’s feathers, which he took up and brought 
home with him when relieved from his post. On falling asleep the god- 
dess Nerbudda C^armadaJ appeared to him. and told him that the people 
he had seen were not, as he supposed Gonds, but the god Ram, his, 
consort Sirs', and hi^ brother Lucbmon ; that the Hunooman was 
the faithful follower of the god, and the featliers he bad dropped 
were to signify, that he should one day attain to sovereign power. 
He was at the same time told to visit Scubhee Partck, a brahman 
reclnse, who lived at Ramnugar, near Tilwara ghat in the vicinity of 
Gurha, and consult with him on all occasions of difficulty, as his 
spiritual guide. 

Immediately after this vision, Jadoo Rab quitted the service of the 
Lahnjee prince, and proceeded to the braliman recluse at Ramnugur ; 
but on entering upon an explanation of his motive for visiting him, 
was very much surprised to hear him say, that he was perfectly well 
acquainted with his motive, as the goddess had appeared to him also 
and informed iiiin of his great destiny. He then took him into the 
middle of the river Nerbudda, and there made him swear by the 
sacred stream, that if he ever attained sovereignty he would appoint 
him to the office of prime minister. This being done he recommend- 
ed Jadoo Rab to proceed, and offer his services to the Gond rfija 

• Jadoo Ra® (Jadd Ra'ya) the son of Jud Siso patel of the rillAte of 
Seh^«m about 20 com the other side of the Gedatetree rira some say. 
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of Gurha, and to use every effort to recommend himself to his notice 
and gain esteem. 

This raja had only one child, a daughter named Rutnaboleb, (Hat- 
NAVAii';) and finding himself declining and without the hope of a son, 
he consulted his chief officers and priests on the choice of a son-in-law, 
and successor to the throne. He was recommended to leave the 
choice with God ; and to ascertain his will it was suggested, that he 
should assemble as great a multitude as he could on the bank of the 
river, and in the midst release a blue jay*. Should the bird alight on 
the head of any man present, he might be assured that he had been 
chosen by Heaven to succeed him. The suggestion pleased the 
prince, and he immediately put the plan into execution. The bird 
was released by him on the day appointed, in the midst of an 
immense concourse of people ; and it alighted on the head of the 
young adventurer, who, having some scruples of conscience on the 
ground of the young princess’ inferiority of caste, was reconciled to 
the marriage by his spiritual truide. Those who wish the descendants 
to be considered pure Rajpoots declare that he never cohabited with 
this princess ; and that his son by a former wife succeeded him in 
the government ; but indifferent people believe, that he had no other 
wife, and that his son by her was his successor on the throne of the 
Gond r^ja of Gurha. This r£ja died in the year Samvat, 415, 
A. H, 358, and was succeeded by his son-in-law Jadoo Rae. 

However absurd we mav consider the popular belief in the vision, 
there is nothing at all improbable in the story of the bird, which was 
likely enough to have been trained up for the purpose by the 
young adventurer himself and his spiritual guide, who could have 
found little difficulty in persuading a weak and superstitious old 
prince to have recourse to such a means of learning the will of 
heaven with regard to the important choice of a husband for his 
daughter, and a successor to his throne. The princes of this house 
are all considered to have Rajpoot blood in them ; and some of the 
most needy of their subjects of that proud caste, condescended ta 
aUow their daughters to marry the reigning princes, though very 
rarely a member of one of the collateral branches of that family. 

When Jadoo Rae succeeded his father-in-law on the throne be 
appointed, agreeably to his promise, Subbheb Partck as his pnme 

minister, and we have some good grounds to believe, what « ^to- 
gether singular in the history of mankind, that the descendants of the 

•The blue jay is held sacred by the Hindus, as an embodied emaiutioa 
from the god Siva or Masa'oko. 

4 1, 2 
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one reigned as sovereigns of the country for a period of fourteen 
hundred years up to the Saugor conquest in Sarnvat 1838, or A. D. 
1781; and that the descendants of the other held the office and 
discharged the duties of chief ministers for the same period. Among 
the sovereigns diming this time, there are said to have been fifty 
generations, and sixtv-two successions to the throne ; and among the 
ministers onlv forty generations. This would give to each reign 
something less than twenty-three years. In 1260 years France had 
only sixty-three kings ; or one every twenty years*. 

I shall here give a list of the sovereigns with the number of years 
each is said to have reignedf. Tliis list as far as the reign of Frbm 
Nabain, the 53rd of this line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a 
stone in a temple built by the son and successor of that prince at 
Ramnugur near Mundala. It is said to have been extracted from 
records to which the comiiiler, JyooBiND Bajpab, had access ; and 
good grounds to rely on the authenticity of this record for above a 
thousand years may' be found in the inscriptions on the different 
temples built by the several princes of this house, bearing dates 
which correspond with it ; and in the collateral history of the Mahom- 
medans and others who invaded these territories during their reign. 
The inscription on the stone runs thus “ Friday the 29th of Jet, in the 
year Sarnvat, 1724, (A. D. 1667.) the prince Hirdbb Sa' reigning, the 
following is written by Suda Seo, at the dictation of Jtoobind Baj- 
pab, and engraved by Singh Sa', Dta Ram, and Bhaoi Rutbe.” 

As an instance which collateral history furnishes in proof of the 
authenticity of this record, it may be stated, that Fbbishta places the 
invasion of Gurha by Asuf in the year Hidgeree, 972, or A. B. 1564; 
and states, that the young prince. Beer Nabain, had then attained 
bis eighteenth year. The inscription on the stone would place the 
death of Dubpot Sa', his father, in Sarnvat 1605, or A. D. 1548, as it 
gives 1190 years to the forty-nine reigns, and the first reign com- 
menced in 415. The young prince is stated to have reigned fifteen 
years ; and tradition represents him as three years of age at his 
father’s death. This would make him 18 precisely, and add to 1548, 
would place the invasion 1563, A. U. 

• In one hundred and sixty years Rome Lad no less tUan seventy Caesars. In 
two hundred and fifty years the Mameiakes had m Egypt forty-seicn sovereigns; 
aud a reign terminated only with a life. The Goths had in Spain in three hun- 
dred years thirty-two kings. 

t We have not altered the system of orthography followed by the author, 
•dthoagh at variance with Sir W. Jones’ scheme, because there are some names 
for which we should be at a loss to find the classical eqaivaleuts. — En. 
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Years. 


2 Jadoo Rae, Au. Sam. 415, 
reigned, 5 

2 Madhoo Singh, his son 33 

3 Jugurnath, ditto,.. 25 

4 Ragonath, ditto,. 64 

5 Rocier Deo, ditto,. . 28 

6 Behaiee Singh, ditto,,. 31 

7 Nursing Deo, ditto 33 

8 Sooruj Bhan, ditto, 29 

9 Bas Deo, ditto, 18 

10 Gojial Sa, ditto, 21 

13 Bhopal Sa ditto 10 

12 Gopeenath, ditto, 37 

13 Kamchiind, <Iitto, 13 

14 Soortan Singh, ditto,... 29 

15 Hureehur Deo, ditto, 17 

16 Kishun Deo, ditto........... 14 

17 Jugut Sing, ditto, 9 

18 Muha Smg, ditto, 23 

19 Doorjun Mul. ditto, 19 

20 Jesknrun. ditto, 36 

21 Pertapadit, ditto, 24 

22 Jusehund, ditto, .... 14 

23 Muuohur Singh, ditto, 29 

24 Gobind Singh, ditto, 25 

‘25 Rainchund, ditto 21 

26 Kuiun*, ditto............... 16 

27 Rutun Seyn, ditto 21 

28 Kuioul Nyne, ditto,,..,. .... 30 

29 Beer Singh, ditto 7 

30 Nurhur Deo, ditto, 26 

31 Troo Bobua Rae, ditto, 28 

32 PretUee Rae, ditto, 21 


Years. 

33 Bhartea Chund, his son, reigned, 22 


34 Mud an Singh, ditto, 20 

35 Okur Seyn, ditto, 36 

36 Ram Subee, ditto, 24 

37 Tarachund, ditto,.... .34 

38 Odee Singh, ditto, 15 

39 Bhun Mitter, ditto,.... lb 

40 Bhowany Das, ditto, 12 

41 Seo Singh, ditto 26 

42 Hurnaraen, ditto, 6 

43 Subul Singh, ditto, 29 

44 Raj Sing, ditto, 31 

45 Dadee Rae, ditto, 37 

46 Gonik Dasf, ditto, 26 

47 Arjun Singh, ditto, 32 

48 Sungram Sa, ditto, 50 

49 Dulput Sa, ditto, 18 

50 Beernaraen, ditto, 15 

51 Chunder Sa, his paternal uncle, 12 

52 Mudkur Sa, bis son, 20 

53 Prem Naraeu, ditto, 11 

54 Hirdee Sa, ditto, 71 

55 CbutterSa, ditto, 7 

56 Kesuree Sa, ditto, 3 

57 Nurind Sa, ditto, 44 or 54 

58 Mohraj Sa, ditto 11 

59 Seoraj Sa, ditto 7 

60 Doorjun Sa, ditto 2 

61 Niaam Sa, his pateinal uncle, 27 


62 Nurhur Sa, his nephew, bon of Dhun 

Singh, brother of Nizam Sa, but of a 
different mother, ** 3 

63 Somere Sa, djito, 9 months. 


At the close of the reign of Songra^m Sa the domiiuoD of the 
Gurha Mundala rajas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is 
believed that he received from his father only three or four of these 
districts. This prince formed near the city of Ourka the great reser- 
voirs called, after himself, the ; and bui.ton the bank 

of it the temple called the Beejuna mut» dedicated to Bhyro, the god 
of truth. Tradition says that a religious mendicant of the Sunneeas^ 
sect took up his residence in this temple soon after it had been ^di- 
cated, with the intention to assassinate the prince in fulfilment of a 
vow he had made to offer up the blood of a certain number of 
sovereigns in sacrifice to Sbwa. or the god of destruction. Taking 
advantage of the superstitious and ambitious feelings of Sungba'ii Sa , 

* He built the temple aad other works near TSaree whose ruins etil! bear hU 
name. Teoree is four miles from GurAa, and sU from JaA»i^>ar 0 . there is a 
stone inscribed by rija Kuhcn on the dtUication of a tcaiple at 
dated Samvair 943, A. D. 886. 

t He bailt the town of Gorweipore new Jatulpor,, «d another of the same 
name in Burgee, 
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he persuaded him that he could by certain rites and ceremonies so 
propitiate the deitv, to whom he had dedicated the temple, as to 
secure his aid in extending his conquests over all the neighbouring 
states. These rites and ceremonies were to be performed at night 
when no living soul but himself and the prince might be present ; 
and after he had in several private conferences possessed himself of 
the entire confidence of the prince, he appointed the night and the 
hour when the awful ceremonies were to take place. 

Just as Sdnora'm Sa' was at midnight preparing to descend from 
his palace to the temple, one of his domestics entered his apartment, 
and told him that he had watched this Sunneeasee priest very closely 
for some time, and from the preparations he was now making he was 
satisfied that he intended to assassinate him. He prayed to be 
allowed to be present at the ceremony, but this the prince refused, 
and descended to the temple alone but armed with a sword under his 
cloak, and prepared against treacher)'. After some trifling prepaia- 
tions the priest requested him to begin the awful ceremony by walk- 
ing thrice round afire over which was pi. ced a boiling cauldron of 
oil, and then falling prostrate before the god ; but while he was giving 
these instructions the prince perceived under his garment a naked 
sword which confirmed the suspicions of i.s t .itliful servant. “In 
solemn and awful rites like these,” laidt ^.ince, “ it is no doubt 
highly important that every ceremony sl.':.tid I pei formed correctly, 
and I pray you to go througii them first.” '1 he pn-st did so, but 
after going thrice round the fir^'. he begged the princi to go tiuough 
the simple ceremony of prostrating liimself thrice before the idol, 
repeating each time certain mystical phrases. He was desired to go 
through this part of the ceremony also. He did so, but endeavouring 
to conceal the sword while he prostrated himself, the prince was 
satisfied of his atrocious design, and with one cut of his scimitar 
severed his head from his body. 'Ihe blood spouted from the headless 
trunk upon the image of the god of truth, which starting into life cried 
out “many, many, ask, ask !” The prince prostrating himself said, 
“ give me I pray thee victory over all my enemies as thou hast given 
it me over this miscreant.” He was directed to adopt a brown flag, 
to turn loo.=e a jet black horse from his stable, and to follow him 
whithersoever he might lead. He did so, and secure dominion over 
the fifty-two districts, was the fruit of his victories. Of these vic- 
tories nothing is recorded, and little mentioned by the people. 

He built the fortress of Chouragurh, which from the brow of the 
range of hills that form its southern boundary, still overlooks 
the valley of the Nerbudda, near the town of Gururwara, and the 
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source of the Sukvr river. He continued himself to reside in the palace 
of Muoun Mohui. a part of which still stands on the hill near Gurha, 
and overlooks the gi eat i eservoir and temple in which he is believed 
to have offered up to the god of truth so agreeable a sacrifice in the 
blood of a base assassin. 

He was succeeded by his son Dulpcjt Sa', who removed the seat of 
government from Gurha to the fortress of Singolegurh, which is situat- 
ed on the brorv of a hill that commands a pass on the road about half- 
wav between Gurha and Suugor. This fortress is of immense extent, 
and was built by raja Belo, a prince of the Chundele Rajpoot tribe, 
who reigned over that country before it was added to the Gurha Mun- 
data dominions; but it was greatly improved on being made again 
the seat of government. 

Overtures had been made for an union between Dulput Sa' and 
Durghoutkb, the daughter of the raja of Mohoba, who was much 
celebrated for her singular beauty ; but the proposal was rejected on 
the ground of a previous engagement, and some inferiority of caste on 
the part of the Gurha family*. Uulput Sa' was a man of uncommon- 
ly fine appearance, and this, added to the celebrity of his father’s 
name and extent of his dominion, made Durghoutee as desirous es 
himself for the union ; but he was by her given to understand, that 
she must be relinquislied or taken by force, since the difference of caste 
would of itself be otherwise an insurmountable obstacle. He march- 
ed with all the troops he could assemble, — met those of her father and 
his rival, — gained a victory, and brought off Dubghoctbb as the prize 
to the fort of Singolegurh. 

He died about four years after their marriage leaving a son Beer 
Narain about three years of age, and his widow as regent during his 
minority ; and of all the sovereigns of this dynasty, she lives most in 
the page of history, and the grateful recollections of the people. She 
formed the great reservoir which lies close to Jahnlpore, and about a 
mile from Gurha, and is called after her " Ranee tal,”or queen’s pend. 
One of her slave women formed the other that lies close by, and is called 
after her “ Cheree tal, ’ or slave’s pond. Tradition says that she 

* The Mohoba family were Chundele Rajpoots, and their dominion had 
extended over Singolegurh as above stated, and also over Belehree or the diatrict 
of Kanoja in which it is comprised. 

Tlie capital of Belehree was Kondulpore, three miles west from the town of 
Belehree- There is a stone inscribed by raja Mvlus Deo on the dedication of a 
temple at Kondulpore dated Samvat, 815, A. D, To8. He was one of the 
Chnndele rajas. 
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requested her mistress to allow the people employed on the large 
tank, to take out of the small one, one load every evening before they 
closed their day’s labour ; and that the Cheree tal was entirely 
formed in this manner. Her minister, Adhur, formed the great 
tank about three miles from Jvhulpore, on the Mirzapore road, which 
is still called after iiim, Adhar tal ; and gives name to the village 
in which it is situated. Many other highly u«eful works were formed 
by her about Gurha ; and some at Mundala where she kept her stud 
of elephants, which is said by Muharamedan historians to have 
amounted to fourteen hundred, a number not altogether incredible 
when we consider the taste of the people for establishments of this 
sort; the fertility and extent of the country over which she ruled ; and 
the magnitude of the works which were executed by her during the 
fifteen years of her regency. 

Adhcr was her chief financial minister, but was for some time 
emploved as her ambassador at Delhi ; but he was unable to prevent 
the invasion and conquest of his mistress’ dominions. Asup Khan, 
the imperial viceroy at Kurha Manickpore on the Ganges, invited by 
the prospect of appropriating so fine a country and so much wealth as 
she was reputed to possess, invaded her dominions in the year 1564, 
at the head of si.x thousand cavalry, and twelve thousand well-dis- 
ciplined infantry, with a train of artillery. 

He was met by the queen regent at the head of her troops near the 
fort of Singolegurh, and an action took place in which she was defeated. 
Unwilling to stand a seige she retired after the action upon Gurha; 
and findinff herself closely pressed by the enemy she continued her 
retreat among the hills towards Mundala ; and took up a very favor- 
able position in a narrow defile about twelve miles east of Gurha. 

Astjf’s artillery could not keep pace with him in the pursuit, and 
attempting the pass without it he was repulsed with great loss. The 
attack was renewed the next day, when the artillery had come up. 

The queen advanced herself on an elephant to the entrance of the 
pass, and was bravely supported by her troops in her attempt to 
defend it ; but the enemy had brought up his artillery which opening 
upon her followers in the narrow defile made great havock among 
them, and compelled them to give way. She received a wound from 
an arrow in the eye-; and her only son, then about eighteen years 
of age, was severely wounded and taken to the rear. Durghoutek in 
attempting to wrench the arrow from her eye broke it, and left the 
barb In the wound ; but notwithstanding the agony she suffered she 
stiB refused to retire, knowing that all her hopes rested on her being 
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able to keep her position in the defile, till her troops could recover 
from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, and the supposed 
death of the young prince, for by one of those extraordinary coinci- 
dences of circumstances which are by the vulgar taken for miracles, 
the river in the rear of her position, which had during the night been 
nearly dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced, and 
when she received her wound was reported unfordable. She saw 
that her troops had no alternative but to force back the enemy 
through the pass or perish, since it would be almost impossible for 
any of them to escape over this mountain torrent under the mouths 
of their cannon ; and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon 
Mundala was entirely frustrated by this unhappy accident of the 
unseasonable rise of the river. 

Her elephant- driver repeatedly urged her in vain to allow him to 
attempt the ford, “ no” replied the queen “ I will either die here or 
force the enemy back.” at this moment she received an arrow in the 
neck ; and seeing her troops give way and the enemy closing around 
her, she snatched a dagger from the driver and plunged it in her 
own bosom. 

She was interred at the place where she fell, and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thinks it necessary to place as a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal, in which the hills in this quarter abound. Two rocks 
lie by her side which are supposed by the people to be her drums 
converted into stone ; and strange stories are told of their being still 
occasionally heard to sound in the stillness of the night by the people 
of the nearest villages. Manifest signs of the carnage of that 
day are exhibited in the rude tombs which cover all the ground 
from that of the queen all the way back to the bed of the river, 
whose unseasonble rise prevented her retreat upon the garrison of 
Mundala. 

Her son had been taken off the field, and was, unperceived by the 
enemy conveyed back to the palace at Chouragurh*, to which Asinr, 
returned immediately after his victory and laid siege. The young 
prince was killed in the siege ; and the women set fire to the place 
under the apprehension of suffering dishonor if they fell alive into the 
hands of the enemy. Two females are said to have escaped, the 
sister of the queen, and a young princess who had bera betrotlmd to 

• Chouragurh, a fort which overlooks the vslley of tie tferivdia from the 
brow of the southern or Satpora range of hills, about seventy miles west from 
Jabutpore. 
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the young prince Beer Narain ; and these two are said to have been 
sent to the emperor Akbek. 

As OF acquired an immense booty. Besides a vast treasure, out of the 
fourteen hundred elephants which is said to have composed the 
queen’s own stud, above one thousand fell into his hands, and all the 
other establishments of which his conquest had made him master 
were upon a similar scale of magnificence*. With a soil naturally 
fertile ai,d highly cultivated the valley abounded with great and useful 
works ; and Asuf, naturally of an ambitious spirit, resolved to estab- 
lish in Gurha. an independent Muhammedan sovereignty, like those of 
Malwa, Guzerat and Dukhun ; and under a weaker monarch than 
Akber he would, no doubt, have succeeded. After a struggle of a 
few rears he returned to his allegiance, was pat doned, and restored 
to his government of Kurha Manickpore. 

On Asup'sdeparture, Chooramun Bajpak, the minister and reputed 
lineal descendant of the spiritual guide of the founda' of this dynasty, 
was sent to the court of Akbek, to solicit a recognition of the claim of 
Chundbr Sa', the brother of Dueput Sa', to the throne of Gurha. 
This family had immediately after the marriage of Dorghoutee been 
invested with the title of Bajpak. The ceremonies weie performed 
on the bank of the Nerbudda river, in a temple in the village of 
Gopa^pore near the Tilwara ford, and are said to have cost four hun- 
dred thousand luptes. Tliis agent attained the object of his mission, 
and Chunder Sa was declared laja of Gurha Munclala but he was 
obliged to Ci.de to the emperor, the ten distiicts which afterwards 
formed the principality of Bhopaul, viz. : Goiiour, Baree, Chokeegurh, 
Rahtgurh, Mukurhae, Karoo Bag, Karwae, Raeseyn, Bhoicrasoo, Bhopaul. 

Of Chundbr Sa'’s reign little is known, and that little of no impor- 
tancef. On his death he was succeeded by his second son, Mudkdr 
Sa^, who treacherously put his elder brother to death. He was the 
first prince of this house that proceeded to the imperial court to pay 
his respects in person : and he did so ostensibly with a view to 
appease the emperor by the voluntary surrender of his person, but 
virtually for the purpose of securing the support of his name against 
the vengeance of the people. But the vengence of heaven is supposed 
by them to have overtaken him. 

• Among other things taken in Chouragurh were one hundred jars of gold coins 
of the reign of Allah-uddeen, the first Mahommadan general that crossed the 
tferbudda river. See Brigg’s translation of Ferishta. Some of those coins are 
shll worn by the women of Gurha as charms. 

■f Daring the life of Ddbghootee and his nephew he resided at Chanda ; and 
b Mid to have entered into the service of the prince of that country. 
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He became afflicted with chronic pains in his head and limbs, which 
he was persuaded were inflicted on him hj'- Providence for his crime. 
The disease was pronounced incurable ; and, as the only means of ap- 
peasing a justly incensed deity, he was recommended to offer himself 
up as a voluntary sacrifice, by burning himself in the trunk of a dry 
peepul tree. An old one sufficiently dry for his purpose being found 
in the village of Deogaw, about twelve miles from Mundala, he caused 
himself to be shut up and burnt in it ; and the merit of the sacrifice is 
considered to have been enhanced by the sacred character of the tree, 
sacred to Siva, in which it was made. His eldest son, Pbem Narain 
had been in attendance upon the emperor at Delhi, but he re- 
turned to the Nerhudda on receiving intelligence of his father’s death, 
leaving his son Hiruke Sa' to represent him at the imperial court. 
Unfortunately, in his haste, he omitted, it is said to return the visit of 
Beer Singh Deo, raja of Archa, before he left court ; and that proud 
prince on his death-bed shortly after is said to have made his son, 
Jhoojhar Singh, swear to revenge the insult by the invasion and con- 
quest of Gurha, or perish. 

He soon after marched at the head of all the troops he could muster, 
and Pbbm Narain finding himself unable to oppose him in the field, 
threw himself into the fort of Chouragurh, where he was for some 
months closely besieged. Jhoojhar pretended at last to raise the 
siege. He drew off his troops, and descended into the plains, where 
he invited Prem Narain to come and adjust with him in person the 
terms of peace. He was prevailed upon to do so on the faith of a 
solemn oath ; and accompanied by his minister, Jevdeo Bajpab, pro- 
ceeded to the tent of his enemy, where they were treacherously mur- 
dered by assassins hired for the purpose. He again invested the fort, 
which having no head soon surrendered; and all the other garrisons 
in the Gurha dominions followed the example. 

News of this invasion and of the death of his father was soon 
conveyed to Hirdeb Sa'. then in attendance upon the emperor at Delhi. 
He left court, and unable to procure any assistance in troops, returned 
in disguise to the Nerhudda. Near the fortress of Chouragurh he is said 
to have met his old nurse ; and. on being recognised fay her, was told 
where his father had deposited a large sum of money, which, with her 
assistance, he got into his possession. He then made himself known 
to many of the most powerful and influential landholders of the 
country, who brought all their followers to his support ; and with 
their aid, added to that of the Muhammadan chief of the ten ceded 
districts of Bhopal, he soon made head against the enemy ; possess- 
4 M 2 
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ed himself of all the twent}'-two military posts of his kingdom ; and 
at last ventured to come to a general action with him nejar the village 
of Koluree, in the district of Nursingpore. Jhoojhar Singh was defea- 
ted and killed ; and the fortress of Chouragurh was surrendered imme« 
diately after the action, which was fought within sight of the walls. 

In return for the serv’ices rendered by the chief of Bhopal, HirdbS 
Sa assigned the district of Opudgurh, containing three hundred villages. 
He sent back the widow and family of Jhoojhar Singh to Bundelkhund, 
by which he is said to have won so much upon the esteem and grati- 
tude of the members of this family and the people of Bundelkhund in 
general, that they made a solemn vow never again to invade his 
dominions. 

It may here be remarked that Jhoojhar Singh had two brothers, 
Dewan Hurdour, alias Hurdoor Lala, and Puhar Singh ; that the 
former is said to have been poisoned by one or other of his brother’s 
wives : and that when the cholera morbus broke out in the valley of 
fhe Nerbudda for the first time in 1817, when occupied by our troops, 
it was supposed to have been occasioned by the spirit of this Hurdour 
Lala, descending into the valley in the north wind blowing down 
from the territories of Bundelkhund. It first broke out I believe among 
the troops while they were stationed on the plain between the garri- 
son of Chouragurh and the village of Koluree, the place where the 
action was fought, and it is said to have begun its ravages while the 
north winds prevailed. These circumstances added to that of Hur- 
nouR Lala’s having always been propitiated by some offering or 
prayer, whenever a number of people were congregated together for 
whatever purpose, lest he should introduce discord or evil of some 
kind or other among them, made it believed that he was the source of 
this dreadful scourge ; for the custom of propitiating him was entirely 
local, and our troops had disregarded, or indeed had perhaps never 
heard of the necessity. From that day small rude altars were erected 
to Hurdour Lala in every part of the valley, surrounded by red flags 
erected on bamboos, and attended by prostrated thousands ; and from 
the moment a case of cholera morbus occurs, every native inhabitant 
of this valley, whatever be his religion, rank or sect, deprecates the 
wrath of Hurdour Lala*. 

• It 18 Bsid that one of Lord Hasting’s camp-followers slanghtered a 
taSock near the tomb, and that the cholera broke out in Consequence ; that after 
■any thousands had perished, one man afflicted with the disease thought of 
Douiont IiALA, and vowed an offering to him if he recovered. He got well, 
*llA built a temple to him ; others did the same, and the disease ceased. From 
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Hirdeb Sa', now secure in the possession of his dominions, turned 
his attention to the improvement of the country, which had suffered 
much from the ravages of war, and the internal disorders introduced 
by these revolutions of government. He planted many groves. 
Among the former, the grove in which the cantonments of Jubulpore 
now stand, was the largest ; and it is said to have contained, as its name 
fakheree imports, one hundred thousand mango trees. The greater 
part of these have gone to decay, or been cut down ; and some 
thousands of them have been felled since we took possession of the 
country. Among the reservoirs that he formed, the largest was Gunga 
Saugor, a fine piece of water in the vicinity of the town of Gurha. He 
died at a very advanced age, after a reign of seventy-one years, dating 
from the death of his father, Prrm Narain ; and was succeeded by 
his son Chuttkr Sa'. The inscription on the stone at Ramnugur 
bears date Samvat 1724, and was made in Hirdke Sa'’s reign, which 
commenced it is said in Samvat 1653, A. D. 1596, so that he must 
have reigned seventy-one years, even supposing that he died immedi- 
ately after it was made. 

His second son, Hobee Singh, demanded of his eltkr brother a 
division of the territories : but he was soon reduced to obedience ; 
and during the life of C hotter Sa' remained afterwards quiet upon 
his jageer. Chutter Sa' died after a reign of only seven years; and 
was succeeded by his son Kbsuree Singh ; butHuRBE Singh, think- 
ing the occasion favorable for his ambitious views, and failing in his at- 
tempt to get himself proclaimed as succes.sor to his brother, invited to 
bis assistance the raja of Bundelkhund. With this support he made an 
attack upon his nephew ; and getting possession of his person he 
treacherously put him to death after he had reigned three years. 

Kesoreb Sa' had a son, Nerind Sa', then about seven years of age, 
whom Ramkishun Bajpae, the son of Kamdeo, who had accompanied 
Hibdbe Sa', in his attendance upon the emperor, and shared in his sub- 
sequent fortunes, rescued from Hi’rbe Singh, took to Ramnugur, near 
Mendala, and there caused him to be proclaimed as rightful sovereign. 
Collecting a strong force of the better disposed people, he returned, 
defeated and killed Hursk Singh in an action, and drove his son, 
PcH ar Singh, with all his troops from the field. An agent was sent off 
to the imperial court, to demand the emperor’s sanction to his accession 
to the throne ; and five districts were assigned to the emperor on the 
occasion, Dhumonee, Huttah, Mureeah Deh, Gurha Kotak, and Shakgurh. 

that time temples have spread through almost every village in India to Hcreocb 
Lai.s. 
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PuHAR Singh was a brave and enterprising man ; and finding no 
prospect of making head against the young prince for the present, he 
led off his followers, and joined the army of the emperor Aurungzebb 
then employed in the siege of Beejapore* and served under the com- 
mand of Dilbre Khan, where he had frequent opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing himself ; and the general was so much pleased with 
his services that after the fall of Beejapore he sent with him a 
body of troops under the command of Mebr Jvna and Meer Man- 
ooLLAH, 1 1 assist in his attempts upon Mitndala. He was met by the 
young prince, his cousin, near the banks of the Doodhee river at Fut- 
tehpore, where an action took place, in which Nerind Sa' was defeat- 
ed, and his general killed. 

He retired upon Mundala accompanied by Ramkishun, the faithful 
minister who had secured him from the father of Puhar Singh. Not 
feeling himself secure at A/«nda/a he proceeded to Sohagpore, where he 
collected around him his scattered forces, and became again able to 
face his cousin in the field, as the troops which the Moghul general 
had sent to assist him, were returned to the Dukhun. They came to an 
action near the village of Ketoogow, where Puhar Singh was defeated 
and killed. On the death of their leader all his troops dispersed, or 
entered into the service of the victor ; who returned to Mundala, and 
thenceforward made that place the seat of his government. 

Puhar Singh had two sons in the action who fled from the field as 
soon as they saw the troops give way after their father’s death ; and 
returned to the imperial camp, in the hope of cbtaining further assis- 
tance. Every other endeavour to interest the emperor in their 
fortunes proving fruitless, they at last, stimulated by the desire to 
revenge their father’s death, and to acquire the sovereignty of the 
Gurha dominions, renounced their religion for that of Islam, and 
obtained the support of a small body of tioops with which they 
returned to the valley of the Nerbudda, under the acquired names of 
Abhor Ruhman, and Abdol Hajeb. They were to have been joined 
by a Murkutta force under Gunga Jee Pundit ; and Nerind Singh, 
^strustful of his strength, sent an agent to endeavour to bring his two 
cousins to terms before this force should join. 

This agent they put into confinement, under the pretence that he 
was serving a rebel against their legitimate authority, but he soon 
effected his escape ; and, being well acquainted with the character of 
Murkutta partisans, proceeded immediately to their camp, and by 


• (Brrendered to the emparor Acbcn(.zebe, 15th October, ItiSS. 
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the promise of a larger sum of money than the commandant expected 
from the voung apostates, prevailed upon Gunga Jke to join his force 
to that of his master, strengthened by this body of marauders, 
Nerind Singh ventured a general action, in which his cousins were 
defeated and both killed. 

His authority was now undisputed, but these frequent attempts of 
his relations cost him a great part of his dominions, as he was obliged 
to purchase the aid of neighbouring princes by territorial cessions. 
In this last contest with his cousins he was ably assisted by two 
Pathan feudatories. Aziu Khan, who held in jageer, Barha, a part of 
the Futtehpore district (14), and Londke Khan, who held the district of 
Chouree (19). Taking advantage of these disorders and of the weak- 
ness of their prince they attempted to establish an independent autho- 
rity over all the territories south of the Nerbudda. The prince invited 
to his support the celebrated Bukht Bulund, raja of Deogurh ; and 
with their united force defeated the tw'o Pathan rebels, and killed 
Londeb Khan at Seanee, in the district of Chouree, and Azim Khan, 
near the village of Koleree, in the valley of the Nerbudda. For this 
assistance Nebind Sa' assigned to Bukht Bulund the districts of 
Chouree (19), Donger Tal (20), and Goonsour (18). 

During these struggles he is said to have assigned to Chuttbr 
Saul, raja of Bundelkhund, the five districts of Gurpehra (34), Dumoh 
(35), Rehlee (36), Etawa (37), and Khimlassa (38), which afterwards 
formed the province of Saugor. Two districts, Powae (27), and 
Shanugur (29), had before been assigned to the chief of Bundelkhund. 
He was obliged to assign to the emperor, it is said, for a recognition 
of his title, the five districts of Dhumonee (29), Huttah (30), Mureea 
Deh (31). Gurhakota (32), Shahgur (33)*. He also assigned Purtabgurh 
(10) in jageer to Ghazee Rae Lodhee, who had served him faithfully 
and bravely in the contest with Puhar Singh and his sons. 

Nebind Sa' died after a reign it is said of forty years, A. D. 173 If, 
leaving to his son Mahraj Sa', only twenty-nine of the fifty-two 
districts which had composed the Gurha Mundala dominions under his 
ancestor, Sdngram Sa'. After a peaceful reign of eleven years. 
Mahraj Sa"s dominions were invaded by the Peshwa for the purpose 
of levying the tribute which it was impudently pretended that the 
Sutarah raja had granted to him the right to levy in all the terri- 
tories north of the river Nerbudda. Mahraj Sa' resisted his demand 

* These had been assigned before by Nerind Sa' after the defeat of Huree 
Singh ; and the cession was merely eonfirmed. 

t It must hate been 54 years. 
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and stood a siege in the fort of Mvndala*. It was soon taken and the 
prince put to death. He left two sons Sewraj Sa' and Nizam Sa', 
and the eldest was put upon the throne by Bajke Rao, on condition 
that he should pay four lakhs of rupees a year as the chout, or quarter 
of his public revenue, in tribute. By this dreadful invasion of the 
Peshwa with his host of freebooters, the whole country east of Jubul~ 
pore, was made waste and depopulate, became soon overgrown with 
jungle, and has never since recoveredf. The revenue of the rajas, in 
consequence of this invasion, and the preceding contests for sovereignty 
between the different members of the family, and the cessions made to 
surrounding chiefs, was reduced to fourteen lakhs of rupees per 
annum. 

Being unable to resist the encroachments of Raghoojbb Ghosea. 
who had under the pretended authoiity of the Sutarah raja to collect 
the chout, assumed the government of Deogurh from the descendants 
of Rukht Bulund, he lost the sis districts which had anciently com- 
prised the whole of the dominions of the Haihailunsee sovereigns of 
Lah^ee Kurwagvrh (21), Shanjun Gurh (22), Lopa Gurh (23), Santa 
Gurh (24), Deeba Gurh (25), Banka Gurh (26). 

Sewraj Sa' died at the age of thirty-two years, A. D. 1749, 
after a reign of seven years, and was succeeded by his son Doorjon 
Sa', a young lad of the most cruel aud vicious dispositions. A great 
manv of the principal people having been disgusted with numerous 
instances of his wickedness, his uncle, Niza.m Sa', determined to avail 
himself of the opportunity, and to attempt to raise himself to the 
throne by his destruction. He recommended him to make a tour of 
inspection through his territories, and after much persuasion he was 
prevailed upon to leave Mundala for the purpose. 

Nizam Sa' had successfully paid his court to Belas Koour, the 
widow of his deceased brother, Sewraj Sa', but not the mother of the 
reigning prince, who was by a second wife, and had prevailed upon 
her not only to consent to the destruction of Doorjon Sa', but to pro. 
mote it by all the means in her power. She was a woman of great 

• This invasion of Balajee Bajee Rao took place, A. D. 1742.— See Duff’s 
H istory of the Muhruttus. 

t It may be remarked that in districts so situated, the ravages of war and of 
internal misrule are repaired with more difficulty and delay than in others. lo 
the first place, the air however salubrious while the districts are iu cultivation, 
becomes noxious when they are allowed to run to jungle ; and men are prevented 
kom coming to fill np the void in the population. In the next, the new fields 
^ in such situations are preyed upon by the animals from the surround- 

*31 W*d|nB|^es ; and the men and cattle are destroyed by beasts of prey. 
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ambition, and during the lifetime of her husband had always had a 
great share in the administration of the government. She saw no 
prospect of being consulted by the young prince, but expected that 
Nizam Sa’ would, if assisted by her in seizing the government, be 
almost entirely under her management. She, therefore, entered into 
his schemes, and urged the young prince to proceed on this tour of 
inspection, with a view of removing from the capital the troops, who 
were for the most part greatly attached to him, in this tour ; but the 
day that the prince left Mundala, Nizam Sa' pretended that his feelings 
had been hurt by some neglect on the part of his nephew, and refused 
to move. This had been concerted between him and Belas Koocb, 
who now insisted that the prince ought to return, and, by conducting 
his uncle to camp in person, offer some reparation for his pretended 
neglect. 

The unsuspecting youth, at the suggestion of his step-mother, 
returned to Mundala accompanied by only a few followers, and among 
them Luchmun Pasban, a man of extraordinary strength and courage, 
who always attended him. They alighted at the door of Nizam Sa^s 
house, and immediately entered the court ; but before any other could 
foUow, the door was closed upon them. Lochm on called out " Treason,” 
seized the young prince by the waist, and attempted to throw him 
upon the wall of the court yard, which was about ten feet high ; but 
in the act of doing it, he received, in his right side, a cut from the 
sabre of Goman, a follower of Nizam Sa. This checked the effort, 
and the prince, unable to reach the top, fell inside : and before Lcch- 
MUN could grasp his sword his right arm was severed from his b'ody 
by a second cut from the sabre of Goman. Leaving him to be des- 
patched by his, Go.man’s, father, Loksa and his two brothers, whom 
Nizam S* had employed to assist him in this assassination, Goman, 
BOW made a cut at the forehead of the young prince, who staggered 
and fell lifeless against the door, which his followers were endeavour- 
ing in vain to force from the outside. 

A shout from the inside " that Nizam Sa was king.” echoed from 
the partisans of Belas Koour without, added to the general unpopn-' 
larity of the young prince, completed the revolution ; and all that 
remained was, to satisfy those who might be glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to invade the country under the pretence of punish- 
ing the regicides and usurper. An agent was immediately sent off to 
the Peshwa; as the paramount authority, and to pacify him the dis- 
tricts of iPoao Gurh (50), Deoree{p\), and Gorjeiuur (52), were assign- 
ed in lieu of the tiibute which had been promised on the death of 
4 N 
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Mahraj Sa, and the accession of Skwraj Sa'. These districts were 
subsequently formed into the five muhals of Decree, Tendookera^ 
Chaumrpata, Goor Jamur, and Nahir Mow. When Nizam Sa, ascended 
the throne he was twenty-seven years of age ; and the cruel and un- 
popular conduct of his nephew, during the short interval of six months 
that he reigned, added to his own fine person, affable manners, and 
great capacity for business, soon reconciled all classes of the people 
to his government. He turned his attention entirely to the im- 
provement of his country, and the cultivation is said to have extended, 
and the population a good deal augmented, during his long reigpi. 

Nizam Sa' died after a reign of twenty-seven years at Gurha in the 
year Samvat, 1833, A. D. 1776, leaving, as it was pretended, one 
child, a son, Mihpai, Si.ngh, then about one month old, and a recogni- 
tion of his title to the succession was obtained from the chief of !Sau~ 
gor, acting ostensibly under the authority of the Peshwa. 

About the year Samvat, 1790 or A. D. 1733 Mohammcdon Kham 
Bcnocsh was transferred from the government of Allahabad to that 
of Malwa ; and he attempted the conquest of the districts of BundeU 
ktumd from Cbcttbrsai., an enterprising chief who availed himself of 
the disorders of the empire, and the absence of the imperial armies in 
the Dukhun, to put himself at the head of the discontented Hindu 
chiefs in that quarter, and form for himself a valuable independent 
principality. Chuttersai. finding himself too weak to resist so 
powerful an enemy, invited the assistance of Bajbk Rao the Peshwa, 
who marched to his support at the In-ad of a large body of cavalry, 
defeated Buncosh, and made him evacuate the whole of the territories 
he had invaded and seized. Chottebsal was so well pleased with 
the able support the Peshwa had given him in his utmost need, that 
be adopted him as a third son, and assigned over to him, as an imme- 
diate recompence, a garrison and territory in the vicinity of Jhunsee, 
■wortb above two hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees a year. 

Cbuttbbsal died in the year A. D. 1735, and the Peshwa sent 
his confidential agent Gobino Pundit, to demand his share of the 
chief s dominions as the third son, so styled after the late contest. 
He met Hibdee Sa' and Jugut Raj, the two sons of the deceased 
chief, and obtained the cession of the di.^trics of Saugor, Gurpehra, 
&c. &c. yielding an estimated annual revenue of about thirtv-sLx 
lakhs of rupees. Gobind Pundit remained in charge of these districts 
»8 Mukusdar, and transferred the seat of government from Gurpehra 
to Saugor, where he built a fortress and town upon the borders of a 
▼ery hasdsome lake. He extended his conquests and authority over 
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other chiefs and districts to the eastward as far as Culpee ; and 
repelled an attempt on the part of Shoojx-od Docla, the nuwab 
wuzier of Oude, to wrest from him his newly acquired possessions in 
that quarter*. An army which the nawub sent into Bundetkhund, 
under the command of Meer Nabm was defeated and driven back 
with great loss. 

Having secured his dominions in Bundetkhund he returned to Poona, 
where he was received with all the respect and acknowledgments due 
to his highly important services. He returned to Bundetkhund, left his 
son-in law Bkesa Jeb, as his representative at Saugor, and removed 
the seat of his government to Cutpee. In the year Samrai, 1815. 
A. D. 1758, Gobind Pundit accompanied Scda Seo Bhao and Biswas 
Rao, the son of the Peshwa, to Delhi; and in 1817 Samvat was 
killed on the plains of Paneeput, in an attempt to escort provisions to 
the troops immediately before the celebrated battle of that name, in 
which the brother and son of the Peshwa both lost their lives. 

This disaster was nearly fatal to the Murhutta dominions in Bundel- 
kkund. Their troops fled from Cutpee, and the chiefs took advantage 
of the general consternation to regain their independence, and extend 
their possessions. Bkesa Jee, with the assistance of Janoo Ghosla, 
reduced them to obedience, and retained possession of all the districts 
placed under his charge. Bui.a Jee baba, and Gcnga Dhub nana, the 
two sons of Gobind Jee, went to Poona; and were there invested 
with the government of Bundetkhund, in consideration of the merits and 
services of their father. Bvda Jee was the governor, and Gunoa 
Dbdb was to act as deputy under him. The former was so well 
pleased with the management of Bsesa Jee, that he continued him in 
the government of Saugor ; and proceeded himself, accompanied by 
Gcnga Dhub, to Culpee. Bersa Jee was soon after summoned by the 
governor of the fortress of Mulhargurh, to which raja Ram Gobind on 
the part of Rcgboha, the pretender to the office of Peshwa, assisted 
by all the disaffected chiefs of the country, had laid siege. By the 
timely assistance afforded by Beesa Jee the seige was raised; and he 
was soon after engaged in the fruitless attempt to prevent the march 
through his territories of a British detachment under the command of 
Colonel Goddard. See my account of Goddard’s marchf. 

• See Khtr od Deen's account of ch is invasion. 

+ Published in the Literary Gazette, 10th Fehmary, 1S33. 
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( 

Bulajkb 


Gobind Pondit 

A 


Gcmoa Dhur 


Abba Sahib 

I ^ 

Babe Sahib his 
widow who now 
receives a pen- 
sion of ninety- 
six thousand, 
(96,000) rupees 


second wife died 
1 868 , Samvat. 


Nanha Sahib, 

Raja Sahib, died with- 
out issue, but his wi- 
dow has been allowed 
to adopt her own 
brother to secure her 
possession. 


a year. 

Beesa Jeb recognized in due form the right of MiHPAut. Simqh to 
succeed his father Nizam Sa' on the throne of Mundala ; but the 
queen dowager, Belas Koour, insisted upon placing on the throne 
the prince Nurhcr Sa’, a young man of about twenty-five years of age 
and son of Dhun Singh, the younger brother of Nizam Sa, and next 
heir to the throne. She, as the widow of Soobuj Sa', pretended to 
have a right to bestow the government as she pleased ; and the 
usurpation of Nizam Sa' having been excused on this ground, many 
would have been found sufficiently willing to avail themselves of it, 
in order to raise themselves to wealth and consequence, had the birth 
and title of Mihpaul Sinoh not been at all questionable. 'The leaders 
of her party were Saudut Khan the Pathan jageerdar of Surrenugur, 
and Prethee Singh, jageerdar of Petehra. The leaders of the party 
of the young child were Rugbcns Bajpae, and his son Mukuno. 
His brother Bikram Bajpae, and his son Genoa Febsaud, together 
with Gcnbts Pasban, the treasurer. 

The Dowager determined upon the destruction of the opposite 
party. SAnnirr Khan invited to his house, which was situated out- 
side the fort at Mundala, Gonets Pasban, his sons GianHus and 
Ndnbba, and his brother Morot Singh, on the pretence of making 
arrangement for an advance of pay to his troops; and Gunoa Gir 
Mohunt, a large banker went as guarantee to any agreements they 
might make with him. Soon after they had entered on business 
Saudut Khan took Gunga Gir aside on the pretence of wishing to 
speak with him in private* ; but the moment they left the room the 
assassins, who were placed around, and waited only for this signal, 
rushed in and fell upon the party. The two young men drew their 
swmr^ and defended themselves and their father for some minutes ; 

• OuKOA Gib is generally admitted to have been a party to this murder. 
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but overpowered at last by numbers, they all fell. Saudut Khan went 
off immediately to the Dowager’s palace within the fort ; and was 
directed to proceed immediately, surround the house of Ruobuns 
Bajpae and his family, and put them into confinement. He sur- 
rounded their house with a body of his troops, and summoned the 
old man to surrender. He refused, and the troops began to fire in 
at the windows, seeing no chance of escape without disgrace, the men 
put the women and children to death, set fire to the house, and then 
rushed out upon the assassins, making great slaughter among them 
till they all fell covered with wounds. 

It was thought that of about one hundred and twenty-two mem- 
bers of which this family was composed, not one had escaped ; but 
it was afterwards found that Pubsotdm, the son of Mokuno Bajpae, 
a lad of about nine years of age, had been taken away by his nurse 
in the midst of the confusion and carnage of the Johur ; as also that 
Gdngafbusauo, the son of Bikram Bajpae, had been discovered still 
living among the wounded. These were concealed among the friends 
of the family for a month, when the ranee began to manifest feelings 
of regret at the massacre of this family, and of anxiety to discover 
some surviving member. The two survivors were brought to her, 
and she conferred upon Porsotom the purguna of Suroulee in jageer. 
It is now very generally believed that Mihpaul Singh was not the son 
of Nizam Sa'; and that he was brought forward by Ruohbdns 
Bajpae, merely for the purpose of securing the continuance of his in- 
fluence in the administration of the government. 

Nurhcr Sa' having now been seated on the throne by the consent 
of both parties, another competitor made his appearance. Somers Sa 
was the illegitimate son of Nizam Sa' ; and in ordinary times such 
sons never pretended any claim to succeed to the throne while a legi- 
timate son survived even in any collateral branch of the family. On 
present occasion of a disputed succession, Somere Sa' set up hia 
pretensions, and invited the Murhutta chief of Nagpore, Monoajbb, 
to his assistance. He marched to invade Gurha Mundala, but was 
met by the ministers of the dowager, and induced to return to Neypore 
on a promise of three hundred and seventy- five thousand rupees. This 
agreement Nurhdr Sa' refused to ratify ; but Somers Sa' had by this 
time gone off to solicit aid from Saagor. 

Bsesa Jbb demanded an explanation from Nurhub Sa', who sent 
an accredited agent to him ; but refused to attend to the suggestions 
of this agent, that he should purchase Beesa Jbe’s recognition of his 
tide, and advance Somebb Sa a sum of money, which might have been 
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effected for about four hundred and fifty thousand rupees ; and Beksa 
Jbb marched at the head of a large force from his cantonments at 
Dumow. At Teyjgur he was opposed by Chunder Huns, who held 
that purguna in jageer under the raja ; but he soon defeated him, and 
advanced into the valley as far as Patun, where he was opposed by 
Saodut Khan, Gunga Gir, and the jageerdar of Mangur, all of 
whom he soon dispersed, and advanced without further opposition to 
Mundala. 

He deposed Nurhur Sa', and put Sombre Sa' on the throne; and 
removed Saudut Khan, and Gunoa Gir Mohunt from all share in, 
the government, appointing in their place, as prime minister, his 
brother Dadoo Pundit, with the assignment of jageer of Sureenagwr. 
The purguna of Sehora was assigned as a nuzurana to the Peshwa, 
and a fine of thirty hundred thousand rupees was imposed upon the 
government. In this fine however credit was given for thirteen hun- 
dred thousand rupees taken from the palace in money and jewels, a bond 
was drawn out for the payment of fourteen hundred thousand in ten 
years by ten equal instalments ; and for the payment of three within 
a specified time. Pursotum Bajpab and Sew Gir Gosaen were 
taken as hostages. Bkesa Jeb returned to Jabulpore, sent the greater 
part of his troops back to Saugor, and took up his residence at Gurha.- 

Sombre Sa' apprehensive that Belas Koour would endeavour to get 
Nvrbdr Sa' restored, and that the Murhutta would be easily persuad- 
ed to accede to her wishes with a view to promote their own interests 
by another change in the government, determined to make away with 
her. He left Mundala with the pretended intention of visiting Jabul- 
pore, but from the first stage he sent back Incha Singh with a letter 
addressed to the dowager. He knew that she always heard every 
letter addressed to her read ; and that this would give the assassin an, 
opportunity of despatching her. Belas Koour came to the door to hear 
the letter read, and was instantly cat down by Incba Singh. Beesa. 
Jbe attributed the assassination to Sombre Sa', and made preparations 
to revenge it by removing him from the throne : he was not backward 
in preparations to defend himself. He was joined by Saudut Khan. 
of Sureenagur and Chunder Huns; and with these and other feuda- 
tory chiefs he advanced towards Saugor, in order to attack Beesa Jeb. 
before he should get into the valley. The two chiefs came to an 
action near Mangur. Chunder Huns was killed early in the fight ; 
and his followers giving way threw into confusion those of Saudut 
Khan, who retreated with great precipitation upon Chouragurh. Sombre 
S#, asads good bis retreat to Mundala, and Bbbsa Jbb advanced as 
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far as Gurha, where he opened a negotiation with Nurhor Sa', for his 
restoration to the throne on condition of Gonoa Gir becoming the 
security for the payment of the money due to him by the last treaty. 
Having prevailed upon Sombrs Sa' to come from Mundala on the 
promise of a pardon, he seized him at Tilwara ghat, and sent him a 
close prisoner to Saugor, where he was confined in the fort of Goor 
Jamur. Nurhcr Sa' having agreed to Bbbsa Jeb’s terms, was taken 
to Mundala and put on the throne ; but Morajeb was left with a 
body of the Saugor troops in command of the garrison, and Nurbor 
Sa' discovered that he was sovereign merely in name. 

Beesa Jee returned to Gurha : and, considering his authority to have 
been now securely established, he sent part of his troops back to 
Saugor, left the greater portion of what he retained at Jubutpore, and 
encamped with only a few followers about two miles distant, and close 
outside the city of Gurha, to the west, 

Taking advantage of his carelessness Gunga Gir Mohunt collected 
together a body of five hundred Gosain horsemen ; attacked him about 
midnight ; put him, his brother Dadooba, and the greater part of their 
followers to the sword ; and caused such a panic among the great 
body of his troops which were posted at Jubulpore, that they all made 
a precipitate retreat towards Saugor, with the exception of twelve 
Mnrhutta horsemen who entered the service of Gunga Gir. Hearing 
of this successful attack upon Beesa Jee, the feudatory and other chiefs 
about Mundala, who were opposed to the Saugor rule, collected 
together round Mundala, and cut ofif Morajee’s supplies. He knew 
that he could not stand a siege, and requested permission to retire with 
his troops unmolested to Saugor. With his small detachment he 
made good his retreat all the way to Saugor, where he soon made pre- 
parations to recover the country which bad been lost b}’ the impru- 
dence of Beesa Jee, and to revenge his death. Gunga Gib Mohuut 
was now joined by Saudut Khan, who had been dispossessed of his 
jageer of Sureenugur by Beesa Jee ; and they advanced to meet 
Moora Jee so far as Teyzeer. Here an action took place ; the troops of 
Gunoa Gir gave way on the first discharge of the artillery of 
Moora Jee ; and those of Saudut Khan were thrown into confusion 
by the death of their leader, who was shot in the breast by one of the 
twelve Murhutta horsemen, who had entered their service after the 
attack upon Beesa Jee. His remains were buried upon the spot 
where he fell, and his tomb is still to be seen there. 

Gunga Gib with the deposed prince, Nurhur Sa', whose cause he 
was supporting, fled precipitately from the field, the former towards 
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Muniala and the latter towards Chouragurh, in order to distract the 
attention, and divide the forces of Moora Jee. He however knew his 
enemies too well, and pursued closely and incessantly the most 
formidable, Gcnga Gir, who was enabled to collect a few forces in 
passing by Mundala and Ramgurh, and to make a stand at Bhurura, 
near Kombhee, and on the hank of the Heerun river. Beaten here he 
retired upon Chouragurh, where the prince, Nurhur Sa', had now been 
joined by a considerable force, which Deo Gir, the adopted son of 
Gcnoa Gir, had brought from Chundele. Their force united at the vil- 
lage of Singpore, where they were again beaten by Moora Jee ; and 
obliged to take shelter in the fort of Chouragurh, which he immediately 
invested, and very soon took, as it is supposed, by the treachery 
of PuDUM Singh, the jageerdar of Delehree, 

Nurhur Sa' was sent prisoner to the fort of Korae in the purgnna 
of Kimlassa ; and Gunga Gir to Saugor, where he was soon after put 
to a cruel death by fiaving his hands and legs tied together, and in 
this state being suspended to the neck of a camel, so that he might 
come in contact with the knee. The animal was driven about the 
streets of Saugor, with the Mohunt thus suspended to his neck, till 
he was dead. Kuramut Kha.n, was taken prisoner in the action of 
Legsgur, and sent to Saugor where he was ransomed for twelve 
thousand rupees by Adhur Opudeea, in gratitude, it is said, for former 
acts of kindness. He returned to Sureenagur, but was soon after 
obliged to retire with his family, and take up his residence at Chapura. 
Nurhur Sa' died in prison in the fort of Korae a few years after, 
Samvat 1846 or A. D. 1789. 

SoMEKE Sa' was afterwards released and in 1861 Samvat or A. D. 
1804, he was killed in an action which took place at Kislae, between 
Rugbonath Row the subadar of Deoree, and Luchmun Singh 
jageerdar of . He had taken the part of the latter of these 

chiefs in a contest for dominion. 

[To be contioaed.] 

Geography. 

It would be difficult to convey any very precise idea of the bound- 
aries of the Gurha Mundala dominions when most extended, by de- 
scription, because they were not marked out by any very distant 
geographical lines, while those of a political character are either too 
little known or have been too often changed to afford anv assistance. 
They comprised at the end of the reign of Sungram Sa ', who died the 
Jtnx Samuat A. D. the foUowing fifty-two gurhs or 
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Ko. of villages. 

750 1 Gurha, or the territory lying between the rivers Nerbudda, 

Heerm, and Gour. 

7.0 2 Maroo Gur, that lying east of the Gour river, and including 

JSSunddla. 

750 3 Pvikele Gur, that lying between the rivers Burma and Ma- 

ham ee now the purguna of Kombce. 

350 4 Shiyole Gurh, that lying between the Heerun and the 

heermn rivers. 

7C0 5 Amodah hounded to the by the Soar river, and to 

the by Kanaree. 

750 6 Kanoojn, hounded to the by the Omur river 

and to the north by the Olonee river 

the by the village of Kumarore and in- 

cluding what is now the purguna of Belehree. 

750 7 Bugamara. ^ 

750 8 leepogur. 

750 9 Riiegur. 

750 10 Pertabgur. 

750 11 Antuigur. h All now ineluded in the raja’s estate. 

350 12 Deohur. j 

360 13 Palungur. 

750 14 Futtakpore, bounded to the east by the JDoodAee river ; the 
north by the Nerbudda ; to the west by the village of 
Turone; and to the south extending into the hills. 

750 15 Numooagur bounded to the west by the Doodhee river ; the 
north by the Shore ; and to the south extending into the 
hills. 

360 16 Bhowurgnr. bounded to the west by the Shore ; the north by 
the Nerbudaa ; east by the Deo rivers ; and to the south 
extending into the hills. 

750 1 7 Burgee, bounded to the west by the Deo river ; to the north 
by the Nerbudda ; and west by the Bungur. 

750 18 Ghoonsour, bounded to the by the 

Bangunga ; to the by the Thavur. 

360 19 Chouree, to the south by the Punjdkur 
river, now Seonee. 

750 20 Dougertal, to the north bounded by the 
Punjdhar, and to the south by the Soar 
river. 

4 o 


Assigned by 
Narind Sa, to 
j BukhtBulund 
about A. D. 
1700. 
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These six districts comprised the ancient 
r dominions of the HaiAuibunsi sovereigns as 
‘ of Langee. 


750 21 Kurwagur. 

750 22 Jhunjungur. 

750 23 Lapagur. 

350 24 Soutagur. 

350 25 Deehagur, 

750 2S Bunkagur. 

750 27 Powae Kurheya. ^ 

750 28 Shahnagur. bounded to the south 1 Assigned to CHCrraa 
by the Alonee nytv, to the east { Saul by Hirdee Sa'. 
by to the west by J 

750 29 Dkumonee. ^ 

! Said to have been assigned to the em- 
r peror by Narind Sa'. 


750 30 Hutttth. 

360 31 MureeaDeh. 

360 32 Gurha Kotah. 

750 33 Shahgur. 

360 34 Gurpehra. « 

750 35 Domoa. ! Formingthepp- 

oo T> 17 j D 1 • ( Vince or division 

360 36 Rehlee.z.nARahngir. since ^ 

360 37 Etaw. I called Saugor. 

750 38 Khimlasa and Korae.-^ 


Assigned to 
Chutter Saul 
by Narind Sa'. 


Since forming the Bhopaul principality. 


750 39 Goonow. 

750 40 Baree. 

360 41 Choukeegur. 

SGO 42 Rahtgur. 

750 43 Mukurhae. 

750 44 Karoo Bagh. ^ 

750 45 Koorwae. 

360 46 Rae Seyn. 

750 47 Bhowraso. 

360 48 Bhopaul. 

350 49 Opudgar, subsequently added to the Bhopaul dominions. 

"1 Deoree. 

Subsequently 2 Tendoo Kera. 

formed into 5< 3 Chumurpurla. 

Mahals. I 4 Gour Jamur. 

J L5 Nuhur Mow. 

The capital of the Gond raja had been Gurha ; and this continued 
to be the residence of the Rajpoot princes up to the reign of Dulpux, 
who transferred his residence to Singolegurh. This fortress which is 
d immense extent, was built by a raja Bele, it is said, a prince of the 
Chmdele R^poot tribe, who reigned over that part at some former 
period. 


750 50 Punagur. 
750 51 Deoree. 

750 52 Gourjumur. 
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Another prince of that tribe is said to have reigned at Belehree over 
that part, which formed the district of Kanooja, or number six in this 
list. 

The valley of Jubeyra, which now comprises several cultivated and 
peopled villages, was then a lake formed by a bund of about half a 
mile long, one hundred and fifty feet thick, and one hundred feet high, 
made with sandstone cut from the Bhundere range of hills close by. 
This bund is a curious work, and stands about four miles from the 
village of Jubeyra, to the southeast. It is said that it was cut 
through by the Mahommudun army iu the invasion, but it seems to 
have burst of itself from the weight or overflowing of an unusual 
quantity of water ; and a branch of the Beermee river now flows 
through the middle of it. Singolegur once overlooked this magni- 
ficent lake. This however must have been insignificant compared 
with the lake which at the same time covered the Tal purguna, in the 
Bhopaul territory, on the site of which are now* some seven hundred 
villages I believe. The bund which kept in this mass of water united 
two hills in the same manner as that near Jubeyra ; but was of greater 
magnitude and of more elegant construction. 

Banee Dubohoctkk appears to have changed the seat of govern- 
ment partially though not altogether to Chouragurh, a fort which is 
situated on the brow of the Sathpore range of hills, and which over- 
looks the valley of the Nerbudda, about twenty miles from the station 
of Nursingpore; for we find Ascf Khan after her defeat and death 
inarches to Chouragurh, and there finds her family and treasure. It is 
however probable that she merely sent them there for security on the 
approach of the invading army, as Singolegur was thought untenable, 
and lay in their direct line of march. 

Durgboutbb’s son, Beer Narain, made Gurha his residence ; and 
it continued to be the capital till the reign of when it was 

transferred to Mundala, which became the residence of his successors 
till the Saugor conquest, or usurpation in the year Samvat 1837, 
A. P. 1780. when Jubulpore became the seat of the local government, 
and has continued so ever since. 

When the Rajpoot dynasty, if it may be so called, commenced in the 
person of Jadoo Rae, the principality contained merely the district of 
Gurha, (No. 1 ,) which comprised seven hundred and fifty villages, and 
was bounded on the south by the Nerbudda ; the west and north by 
the Heerun ; and on the east by the Gour rivers. Gopacl the tenth 
prince of that dynasty, extended his dominions over the districts of 
Mandoogiir, (No. 2,) containing seven hundred and fifty villages. He 
buUt the town of Gopautpore, and is said to have improved his country 
4 o 2 
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greatly by rendering the roads secure to merchants and all kinds of 
travellers, whereas they had before been much infested by tigers, and 
other beasts of prey. 

Vedigree of Sam Gojbb Rai. 

S^H Gujee Rai. 

I 

i ' ^ r i i r 

Bhopal Singh, Anop Singh, .\bdood Singh, Mohun Singh, Burjore Singh. 


Futteh .Si.ngh, Hemraj, Jugut Singh, Inderjeet. 

I 

I I 

Lcchmcn Singh, Tilok Singh. 

I 

ViKRAMAJII. 

N. B. A list of the Gurha Mnndala rajas derived from an inscription trans- 
lated by Captain Fell in the lothVol. of As. Res. page 437. has 47 in lieu 
of 48 names to Sangrama Sa'h whose Son Vi'rana'ra'vana was killed in a 
battle with Akbeb^s troops. That list terminates with the reigning monaicU 
Hbidaye'swab ^ in A. D. 1667- It ditfers immaterially from the present list. 


II. — Account of the Ruins and Site of old Mondavi in Raepur, and legend 
Vikbama'ditta’s Son in Cutch. By Lieut. W. Postans, Bombiy 

Engineers. 

On the edge of the creek (khdr't) which runs inland in a N. W. direc- 
tion from Mandavi o.t the distance of about 2 miles from that Burner, 
are to be traced the remain? of a place of some extent called by t'le na- 
tive.s of the country Raipur, or Old Mandavi, (this last \vo,d sigu fies 
custom house. 1 They relate that Raepur was formerly the .i/ .m avi 
of the Gulf of Cutch ; the sea washed its walls and it carri <1 on 
greater trade than Mandavi (or as it is styled in all otfical documents 
of the country) Raepur does at the present day. Old Mandavi is iiow- 
ever now nothing more than a deserted and desolate spot, and with 
the exception of the foundations of its brick buildings, nothing re- 
mains to denote where a flourishing city is supposed to have once 
been. It is carious that the art of brick-making has either been lost 
or completely fallen into disuse, hence the natives use the.->e ruins to 
provide bricks to assist in building the houses of neighboui ing vil- 
lages. and in digging for these the small copper coins have been 
found, which are known in Cutch as the *Ghadira pice from the iiu- 

* I aanex a skefch of one of the most perfect impressions 1 have yet seca. 
I have in my possession 12 of these coins, some of wliicii I found myself 
amongst the rums of Raepur. The natives say they are often found after the 
rains when they are more easily distinguished from the stones, &c. which sar- 
ronnd tbem, owing to the sand being whiter at that season — the antiquarian 
■would no doubt he rewarded if he were to dig to some exteat in this spot. 
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press they bear. The love for the marvellous amongst the natives has 
magnified the extent and importance of Old Mandavi to a city 2 coss in 
circumference, cairvingon double the trade of the present and more 
modern port. I found the greatest visible extent of its ruins from 
E. to W. to be 200 paces, but as the Ihdri bounds them to the N. 
and W. the yearly freshes carry away some part of the foundations ; 
so that from their present appearance little idea can be formed of the 
real extent of the place. In the absence of all historical record, as 
is usual with many places presenting a similar appearance in Catch, 
a legend or legends is attached to it, and it is related to have been 
the consequence of a curse (sirapj denounced upon it by a holy men- 
dicant (Dharmanath), the founder of the sectofjogies called Kan- 
phatties : — they have a temple said to be built in the time of Rao 
Lakha' in the middle of the ruins : the village of Raepur on the op- 
posite bank of the khdrl is tributary to the same establishment. 
There is no reason to doubt that Raepur was formerly a place of tr ide 
and importance, the khnri from the sea to some distance above Raepur 
is of considerable width, never less than 800 yards, and in pi ices I 
should think even more. It is by no means unusual for the sea to recede 
from places similarly situated, and the abandonment or destruction of the 
old port may either be attributed to this cause rendering it no longer 
available for trade, or it maybe the effect of either earthquake or famine, 
to both of which calamities Catch has at all periods been subjected. 


Catch above all places abounds in legends and traditions ; the 

more marvellous the higher they are prized. The following as being 
connected with this ancient city of Raepur, and the impression in the 
Ghaaira coins* I have committed to paper for the amusement of the 
curious in such matters. For all the inconsistencies which may be 
observed therein, I beg leave to decline any responsibility ; I merely 
profess to give a correct translation of the fable as it has been at 
various times related to me. As this legend also represents the 
destruetion of Raepur by Vikra.majit the son of Isdra, it is evident 
that it must have been rebuilt before Dharmanath could have 
vented his malediction upon it. The native way of accounting for 
this is, that it was rebuilt, and that the coins are the work of a 
king Gaddeh SiNQH, who struck them in commemoration of the story 
of Vikramajit. It was daring his. Gaddeh Singh’s, reign (about 
450 years since) that the city of Raepur was again destroyed,— but 

- The square copper coin sketched by Lieut. Posts ns has the emgy of a 
bull, not an ass : though it might be readily mistaken.-Ln. 
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such are the absurdities and inconsistencies which mark these tradi- 
tions, that it is difficult to know which is the most popular fable, 
since you can seldom hear the same story from two different persons : 
however this of Vikramajit is the best authenticated I have yet 
found on the subject. 

Legend of Viajr the Son of Vikramajit, whose father was trans- 
formed into a donkey. 

The legend opens with Indra, who is represented as amusing him- 
self in the courts of paradise with the matching of four Apsaras 
(heavenly nymphs), his son Vikram being present at the entertain- 
ment,— one of the damsels was so surpassingly beautiful that she 
attracted the attention and as the sequel shews excited the admira- 
tion of the son, who after gazing for some time threw a small peb- 
ble at her as a token of his passion, and a hint not to be misunder- 
stood. The pebble striking the nymph occasioned a slight deviation in 
her movements which Inura observed, and ascertaining the cause 
was greatly incensed that his son should in his presence be guilty of 
so great a breach of decorum ; he determined to inflict summary and 
severe punishment, so turning to his son he said, “ Your conduct is 
unbecoming and disrespectful, the action of which you have been 
guilty in giving reins to the fierceness of your desire is more consis- 
tent with the properties of an ass than one of godlike origin ; hear 
then the curse I denounce upon you — quit these realms and visit the 
earth in the form of an ass ; there and in that degraded form to re- 
main until the skin of the animal whose form you take shall be burnt, 
then you are released but not till then." Short time was allowed 
Vikram to prepare for his journey, he was at once precipitated to 
earth and alighted close to a potter who was employed in his vocation 
near the then populous and important city of Raepur tf)ld Mandavi). 
The potter amazed at this sudden accession to his wealth, after some 
time put the son of Indra into his stables with his other beasts ; but 
the first night the donkey speaking to the potter said, " go into 
the neighbouring city and demand the king’s daughter for me in mar- 
riage.” This miracle astonished the potter, but he obeyed the injunc- 
tion, and proceeding to the kotwal of the city, communicated what 
had occurred. The kotwal disbelieving the story went to the potter's 
house to ascertain the fact ; he heard the same words repeated and 
told the minister, who also having satisfied himself of the truth of 
the report, devised some means to acquaint the king ; he in his turn 
heard the donkey speak, and wishing to avoid so very unpleasant 
a connection for his daughter said to the potter. If you will in one 
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night cause the walls of my city to become brass, the turrets silver, 
the gates gold, and collect all the milk in my province into one 
spot, I will give my daughter in marriage to this donkey. Satisfied in 
his own mind that his daughter was safe under this agreement he 
departed. No sooner had he left the place than the son of Indra said 
to the potter, Place a chatty (earthen pot) of milk on either side of 
me, rub my tail with milk and mount me. The potter obeyed him and 
away they flew to the city. The potter was then directed to sprinkle 
the milk from the chatties on the walls and turrets ; — he did so, and 
they became brass and silver ; with a switch of the donkey’s tail 
the gates became gold, and all the milk in the province collected into 
one place. In the morning, great was the surprise of the king to 
find the task he had given and on which he had relied for the safety 
of his daughter so scrupulously fulfiUed. He had no remedy therefore 
bat to perform his promise, and the marriage rites of the princess 
with Indra’s son in the shape of a donkey were duly solemnized. 
That night the bride with a confidential friend, a brahmin’s daughter, 
awaited the coming of the bridegroom. The son of Indra who had the 
power of appearing in mortal form (which power he only possessed 
during the night) came to the chamber where the damsels were in 
a form surpassing mortal beauty. The princess supposing some 
stranger had intruded himself ran away and hid herself in another 
apartment, hut the brahmin’s daughter remained. In short he reveal- 
ed the secret of his divine origin, and the curse under which he suflered, 
to both the women, whom he took to wife, and in due time each be- 
came pregnant. The king astonished at the apparent apathy of his 
daughter, respecting the disgusting form of her husband, inquired 
of her and discovered the secret, resolved to emancipate his son-in- 
law from the curse, he one night seized and burnt the donkey’s skin. 
The son of Indra was immediately aware of the occurrence and 
directed his wives to take all the jewels and valuables they possessed 
and flee from the city to preserve their lives, for that he being re- 
leased from his curse must return to his father Indra, but that the city 
where they then were, would immediately become " dattan" (desolate 
and destroyed). The women fled and the city was destroyed, as 
ViKRAH the son of Indra had foretold. The women journeyed to- 
wards Hindostan : on the road the brahmin’s daughter was delivered 
of a son. Not having any means of providing for the infant she aban- 
doned him in the jungle where a jackal suckled him with her young. 
The mother accompanying the princess proceeded until they arrived 
at a city where this latter was also delivered of a son whom she called 
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Vi'rji. In the course of time the child who had been abandoned, 
grew in stature but roamed in the forest like a wild beast, understand- 
ing only the language of the jackals, till one day he was observed by 
a horde of brinjarries who sent their men to surround and capture 
him. He travelled with these merchants, and nightly as the jackals 
howl around their camp, the brinjarries ask him what they say, he tells 
them to be on the alert, for from the cries of the jackals, plunderers 
are at hand. On this account the merchants regard him as their pro- 
tector and call him Sakni or prophet. By chance these brinjarries 
stopt at the city in which resided Vi'rji with his mother and the mo- 
ther of Sakni. Now the prince of this city made a practice of robbing 
all travellers who passed through it, and the brinjarries being pos- 
sessed of much treasure, he sent his servants to pillage them, but ow- 
ing to the cries of the jackals and the warnings of Sakni, their efforts 
were unavailing. Disappointed at their ill success the thieves deter- 
mined on revenge, for which purpose they placed a katturah (drink- 
ing vessel) of gold in one of the traveller’s bales, and accused them 
of having stolen it. The brinjarries, confident in their innocence, 
offered their property to be searched, promising that if th,e vessel 
was found amongst their bales, they would forfeit all to the men of the 
city. The katturah was found, and these latter aware of the power of 
Sakni demanded him to be given up. The merchants being helpless 
yi-ld,d him and priceeded on their journey; the mother of Sakni 
recogi ii. ,d i.-'r son and told the brothers of their relationship, they 
botii set out upon thrir travels, Sakni telling Vi-kji that he must 
go towards the city of Ujain ; that on the road he will arrive at a 
mighty river ; that a dead body will float past iiim, on the arm of 
which will be a tuwid (or charm), that if he possesses himself of this 
he will l.tcou.e king of Ujain. Vi'rji requests Sakni to accompany 
him, he U„cs so, and \ i'rji having possessed himself of the charm 
as foretold bv Sakm, they reach Ujain where they put up at the 
house of a potter, whose famdy were lamenting as for a dire calamity, 
on asking the reason of which they learn that the citv ot Ujain is 
posses-ed by a Rakasa (demon) by name Agiuh }le>dl, who nightly 
devours the king of Ujain ; that all men take it bv turn to be king 
ai.d rule for one d iy ; the lot had now fallen on the potter, for which 
cause his family .veic thus afflicted, 'flie Orotliers consoled the potter, 
and V iniji pronv-es to supply his pi, ice. Vi rji accordingly pre- 
sents himself a.iil with acclamations is pr 'claimed king of Ujain; he 
made Sakni his prune minister. At night armed with sword and 
shield he betook himself to bis sleeping apartment, the Agiah Betdl 
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as usual knocks at the door and demands admittance. Vicaji opens 
the door and assisted by the power of the tdwid conquers the demon, 
insisting on his quitting UJain never to return. UJain was thus re- 
lieved from a dire calamity. Vi'aji reigned in Ujain for many years 
and became a great monarch. His reign forma an epoch from which 
throughout Gujrat and Hindoslan, the Hindu year is dated ; thus 
the present A. D. 1837 is IS93 of Vira {Vikrama : he is recognized 
as the founder of the numerous castes which now exist ; before his 
time there were only the four principal ones of Brahmin, Kshatria, 
Waisya, and Sudra. 


HI . — Catalogue of Geological Specimens from Kemnon presented to the 
Asiatic Society. By Dr. J. McClelland. 

Anxious that the structure of Kemaon should he brought as prac- 
tically as possible to the notice of those who devote themselves 
to geology, I take the liberty to present to the Asiatic Society a 
duplicate collection of rock specimens, the counterpart of which is 
intended to be sent to the Geological Society of London. If this 
small collection be of no other utility, it may serve in some slight 
degree to elucidate the extensive collection of the rocks of the 
same province, formed by the late Captain Herbert, and may assist 
some member of the Society in the task of arranging the vast ac- 
cumulation of materials alluded to. 

They are the specimens from which the mineral characters of the 
rocks o{ Kemaon were partly taken, so that if my work contains errors 
in the application of names, or if the substances to which certain 
names have therein been applied, be erroneously described ; the 
members of the Society and all persons who have access to their 
museum will have it in their power to rectify my mistakes, which I 
have no doubt are numerous. On going hastily over the reinspection 
of the collection after nine months subsequent experience in Assam 
and the Cossiah mountains, I have myself been enabled in the cata- 
logue to make some corrections applicable to my "Inquiries in Kema- 
on ” but there are other errors no doubt of still greater moment which 
neither my time nor my abilities enable me at present to point out ; 
these may more readily occur to any member of the Society who 
will undertake an examination of this collection. 

4 P 
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No. 1. Granite (Inq. Kem. 4lA) as Ihav'e stated this rock to be stra. 
tified it becomes a matter of consequence to determine whether it be 
granite or not. I confess 1 begin myself to suspect it to be gneiss 
which has assumed the granitic form in particular spots. The whole range 
composed of this rock (changing in places into unquestionable gneiss) dips 
towards the Himitayn, presenting for rhe most tiart steep declivities in 
an opposite direction formed by the outgoing of the strata. In the lower 
strata the mica gives place to hornblende, forming an intermediate rock 
between gneiss and hornblende-slate as 5, 8. and 20 +. 

2. Specimen, of the granitic centres contained in the gneiss of Kalea 
Kemaon J. 

3. Gneiss of Kalee Kemaon. 

4. Harder nodules which adhere to the surface of granitic masses. 

5. Gneiss, with quartz and felspar imbedded in mica and horn- 
blende, from Kalee Kemaon ; it underlies the granitic rocks at Choura 
Pany, forming the southern foot of that mountain. This specimen belongs 
to variety a, Inq. Kem. 59. 

6. Nodules of red felspar and hornblende adhering to the granitic cen- 
tres of gneiss at Kalee Kemaon. 

7. Mica-slate from beds of gneiss at Choura Pany. 

8. The same containing hornblende. 

9. Ferruginous slate from beds in gneiss and extending parallel with 
the strata. Inq. Kem. 52. 

10. 11. Two interesting specimens shewing the transition between No. 5, 
and clay-slate variat. Inq. Kem. 59. 

12. Felspar quartz with very little mica forming veins in the gneiss of 
Choura Pany. 

13. Gneiss of Choura Pany (on the southern declivity of the mountain) 
passing into mica-slate nearly the same as 7. 

14. Chlorit-slate with quartz from the southern part of Choura Panv. 
Inq. Kem. 60. 

15. Ditto without quartz, 

16. Porphyritic green stone. Inq. Kem. 61. 

17. Described (Inq. Kem. 62.) as oldest gypsum from beds in mica- 
slate 7 and 8, but I doubt its being gypsum. Von Buch found beds of 
quartz in mica-.-dute just as this rock occurs : this specimen ought to be 
more carefully examined. 


* Inq. Kem. 44 — This abbreviation denotes the page referred to for further 
information in a work putlished in Calcutta, 183.1, eutitled. Inquiries in Ke- 
maon, &c. 

T These and similarly expressed numbers throughout the catalogue refer to 
specimens ia the collection. 

+ When localities are mentioned, the map attached to the Inquiries in Kemaon 
may he referred to. 
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1 8. Specimen of a similar appearance from a similar geognos 
tion. Its specific gravity approaches that of gypsum more nearly the 
of the last. 

19. Mica.slate with chlorite, approaching closely to the character of 
clay.slate. It is interposed between 5 and the oldest clay-slate (21) and 
occurs extensively in Kalee Kemaon. 

20. Hornblende-slate from the Ramessa valley. 

«>21. Mica-slate occurring in beds of gneiss at Choura Pany, and with 
beds of quartz at Durgurrah. 

22. Transition between mica-slate and clay-slate, Ponar valley. 

23. Quartz containing mica (Inq. Kem. 64) described in mistake as 
oldest gypsum. It occurs in mica-slate at Durgurrah, and forms extensive 
beds in tuat rock. The mica-slate adjoining these beds for the distance 
of several miles on each side contains no quartz. 

24. Clay-slate, oldest variety, (1 variat. Inq. Kem. 70.) 

25. Old blue clay-slate, (2 variat. Inq. Kem. 70.) 

26. Newest clay-slate, (3 variat. Inq. Kem. 71.) 

27. A variety of No. 25 denominated roofing-slate : it is of superior 
quality and answers admirably for the peculiar purpose to which it is ap- 
plied. 

28. Clay-slate, (4 variat. Inq. Kem. 72.) 

29. Ti'ansition slate ? crystalline curved slaty structure with a pearly 
lustre, by which last it is supposed to be distinguished from 28, the lustre 
of which is glimmering and depends on specks of mica which are quite 
absent in this variety, the lustre of which depends on crystalline struc- 
ture. 

30. A somewhat crystalline bed occurring in the oldest clay-slate (24) 
on the N. E. foot of Choura Pany near the bed of the Lohoo river- 
One of the specimens since it was first examined has assumed quite a cu- 
preous lustre, from which, as well as from its weight, I suspect it to contain 
a certain portion of copper. A repository of that metal may probably be 
found in the vicinity of the place from which this specimen was ex- 
tracted. 

31. Quartz from contemporaneous veins in clay-slate. 

32. Transition between 25 and talc. It is described, perhaps errone- 
ously, under the name of graphite or draw ing slate. (Inq. Kero. 7 4 and 75.) 
It affords some of the principal repositories of copper one. 

33. In further illustration of the transition between old blue slate and 
talc. In this specimen the appro.ximation to clay-slate preponderates. 

34. 1 lie same transition, but in this the substance approximates closely 
to serpentine. Inq. Kem. 133. Its lightness may however with propriety 
exclude it from that species. 

35. Granular foliated limestone from beds in clay-slate, described as 
transition limestone. Imj. Kem. 8 5, 86, 87. 

36. Primitive limestone. Inq. Kem. 75, structure in the great scale 

4 p i! 
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No. 1. in consequence of straight layers of argillaceous matter which 
tified itte the calcareous parts ; these are very minutely granular. It 
gr^rposes on clay.slate on the northern declivity of Takill. 

37. Snow-white fine granular limestone. 

38. Peach-blossom granular limestone. The granular foliated struc- 
ture of both these rocks is obscure ; 38 effervesces but slowly in acids, 
and a small portion appears to remain insoluble. 

39. In this specimen both forms of the rock (38 and 37) alternate 
layers. 

40. Splintery hornstone from beds in 37 and 38. 

41. Hornstone. Inq. Kem. ISl. 

49. Slate and limestone named for some reason for which I cannot now 
sufiSciently account, aluminous slate and limestone. Inq. Kem. 87. Speci- 
men from the Ramessa valley. 

43. Another variety of the same rock from the Ponar valley. 

44. Magnesian limestone containing mica and other insoluble matters. 

4.S. Magnesian limestone. 

46. Coarse magnesi.'in limestone. The last three rocks belong to the 
Ponar valley, Inq. Kem. 90 to 92. 

47. Steatitic sandstone, (Inq. Kem. 92,) fresh specimen. 

48. Another specimen of the fresh rock. 

49. The same partially weathered. 

60. The same merely differing in color and rather more weathered. 

51. Fully weathered and presenting the character of a fine sand, 
stone in the state in which this peculiar rock forms the greater portion of 
the Suee mountain. See map, 

52. The same as it often occurs in overlying masses corroded as in the 
specimen— 

These instructive specimens from 47 to 52 merit serious attention. IPe 
see at Jeercoonie (vide map) a ridge of mountain formed of compact rock 
capable of scratching glass, and presenting some of the characters of Jade, 
Wesee massesof this rock continually separating and falling from the effects 
of the atmosphere, and that the masses thus detached from the original bed 
change rapidly from a compact and crystalline state to a loose fine-grain, 
ed sandstone whose characters become permanent. Even the fresh speci. 
mens 47 and 48 since the time I procured them have underwent so great 
a change that they would now hardly be recognised by a person who saw 
them before. The sharp splinters have become soft and opaque, and 
the whole surface from an uniform sea-green and greenish yellow with 
wasy lustre has changed to a dull gray ! To what extent have such chan- 
ges taken place in nature ? The Suee mountain adjoining Jeercoonie though 
now a huge uncomformable mass of fine sandstone without a trace of its 
former appearance must have originally consisted of this crystalline though 
apparently stratified rock ! Inq. Kem. 92. 

53. The same rock fresh but rapidly undergoing change. 
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Si. Specimen of the same rock weathered and presenting the 
which it is spread over the surface of the country, as well as re^ 
in detached blocks and masses on the summits of clay.slate mountains . 

55. Rocks described, Inq. Kern. 106, 107, as transition limestone. It 
forms a ridge in the centre of Shore valley as well as most of the adjoining 
mountain summits. It appears to he stratified but much disturbed and 
broken. Brecciated specimens of the same. 

57. Slaty variety. 

58. Variegated brown and blue varieties of the same. The mineral 
characters of these limestones are sufficiently distinct from those described 
as primitive, and as this indication is confirmed by geognostic relations, 1 
still adhere to the distinctions I have drawn between them, independent 
however of any theoretical views. 

59. Overlying variety of the same. It is not very distinct in its mine- 
ral characters from the stratified rocks, and it may be supposed to have 
had its contin\iity merely separated from adjoining masses by the same 
set of causes as now occasion the corrosive effects on its surface. Inq. Kem. 
107 and 108. 

60. Compact dolomite. Inq. Kem. 109. 

61. The same with chlorite and quartz preponderating. 

62. With chlorite preponderating, the last two specimens being 
natural as well as local links between dolomite and chlorite slate at Belket, 

63. Transition between compact dolomite and granular quartz with 
chlorite. Inq. Kem. lU. 

64. Blue variety of the same consisting of distinct grains of quarts 
imbedded in chlorite more or less closely in different parts of the same 
specimen. 

65. The same, but the grains of quartz are larger, more distinct and 
loosely aggregated as well as rounded, and altogether presenting the 
character of sandstone. These specimens were taken from the valley of 
Belket. 

66. Peach-blossom variety of the same, from the Ramgunga valley at 
the bridge on the road between Petoraand Almora, deacribeil, Inq. Kem. 
115 as granular dolomite. 

67. Another variety of the same, from the same situation. The oval 
grains of quartz appear to be in this specimen arranged so as to present 
their longest diameters to each other, giving the mass a fibrous structure 
and proving its chemical origin ; attentive observation may detect the 
same structure in other specimens. 

68. Another specimen from the same situation as the last. 

69. Of the same nature as 66, 67 and 68, but in a state of decay and 
quite friable. In this form the rock is found in Goron valley 3,000 feet 
above the situation in which the other specimens were found. 

* It is not always found reposing on clay-slate, but as is seen in many instances 
ascendicg from beneath that rock. 
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■ceous oolite, Inq. Kem. 117, composing a lofty range of moun- 
•lul oonnected by an insensible transition with the rocks just enu- 
..ted. It differs from any form of quartz rock I am acquainted with, 
in undergoing spont meous decomposition. 

71. The same slightly decomposed. 

72. The same still nrore decomposed and earthy. The last 12 speci- 
mens, together with the series represented by 47 and 48, which are all 
conneeted bv natural affinities, compose a large tract of the mountains of 
Kemaon ; and my collection of specimens from the Abor mountains, several 
hundred miles to the eastward of Kemaon, is comprised of specimens 
which would seem to represent a continuation of the stiine rocks along the 
whole extent of the Hinialaya in this direction. It would be interesting 
to compare these with the siliceous rocks of the cordilleras of the Andes, 
which also appear like the Kemaon siliceous rocks to be subject to rapid 
decay, 

73. Protogine ? 1 described this rock under the head of Granitine, 
Inq. in Kem. 124, and was led to believe the crystalline parts to be 
dolomite from the local connection which exists lietween this rock and 
limestone in ail situations in which I have had an opportunity of 
observing it. Its connection with the ores of copper render it inter- 
esting. 

74. A more characteristic specimen composed of large crystals. 

75. A specimen of the same, but whose crystals are small and closely 
impacted together as is usual in this rock, the talc being collected in nests 
rather than uniformly disseminated. 

76. Nearly the same as 74. 

77. The same with a few columnar crystals of talc on one of its sur- 
faces. 

,8. Another varietj of the same found in small masses at the base of a 
lofty and abrupt calcareous mountain in Shore valley. The crystalline 
parts appear to be arragonite, but the matrix is talc. 

79. Taicose limestone from Shore r alley. 

80. Another variety of a similar nature, but with the taicose parts de- 
cayed and extending longitudinally through the mass in an irregular 
concentric manner, so as to give it the appearance of a fossil wood, which 
similitude is further strengthened by the great length and cyiindric shape 
of its masses, so that 1 was led to consider the first variety as satin spar, 
Inq. Kem. 125, and the other as a fossil wood, (Inq. Kem. 384 ;) but subse- 
quent discoveries of both tliese minerals during my journey in Assam 
enable me to correct tliese errors. 

81. Commonly slaty talc. 

82. Another variety (spintery). 

83. The form in which 81 enters into the composition of the taicose 
limestone. 
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84. The form in which talc enters into the composition of Protogine. 

85. Rhomboidal crystals of talc. 

86. Dolomite spar from nests between the talc and limestone in Shore 
valley. 

87. Variegated slate. Inq. Kem. 128. 

88. Newer argillaceous slate not variegated and found under dis. 
tinct circumstances from the last. Inq. Kem. 130. 

89. Greyish black brecciated serpentine from the bed of the Mahikali 
river. Inq. Kem. 131. 

90. Noble serpentine. Inq. Kem. 134. 

91. Ditto with veins of aquartzose appearance. 

92. Coarser variety. 

93. Green argill.-iceous slate from the vicinity of the serpentine. These 
rocks are found near the village of Gornjht on the way to Jula ghaut from 
Petora. 

94. Older alpine limestone copper slate. Inq. Kem. 1838. The cop- 
per ore is contained between the slaty layers and fractures of the 
rock. 

94^. Alpine limestone. There is another variety of this rock distin- 
guished by its flat tabular masses forming thin beds, spread over other 
rocks rather than accumulated in masses of great depth, such as the 
rock repre.sented by this specimen. I endeavoured to distinguish this 
variety farther by the peculiar form of some of its distinct concretions 
wliich resemble in v)iape small fishes. Inq. Kem. 140. 

95. illagiiesian lime, ' ucf from Shore valley : structure slaty but crys- 
talline and compact. Inq. Kem. 142. 

96. The same, shewing the change to which it is subject by decom- 
position. 

87. Shews that s'lme layers are less disposed to decompose than others, 
and that the destructive causes operate as well tranversely with regard 
to the layers as laterally. 

98. The rock completely altered, (Inq. Kem. 43) named earthy variety. 

99. Vesicular limestone. 

100. Porphyritic septarium. Inq. Kem. 148, 

101. Vesicular limestone from the summit of several mountains. 

102. Other specimens of the same from similar situations hut some- 
what decomposed. 

103. Impressions of rhoraboidal crystal in a basis undetermined, col- 
lected from amongst the talcose rocks and protogine in Shore valley. 

104. bituminous mavlslate, valley of Belket. Inq. Kem. 154. 

105. Calcareous grit stone from the northern declivity of the moun- 
tain that divides Beiket from the plains. 

106. Argillaceous sandstone, liiq. Kem. 156. 

107. Amianthus from the junction of the talcose slate and limestone 
rocks in Shore valley. 
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108. Common quartz crystallized. 

J09. Greenstone contained in the newer limestone of Shore valley. 

110. Hornblende— Belket. 

111. Porphyiy from the bed of the river at Burmdeo pass. 

112. Transition between the newer argillaceous slates and granular 
crystalline rocks called steatitic sandstone. 

113. Snow-white siliceous oolite from the Deary mountains. 

lit. Granular quartz from the valley of Bara but not collected in 
situ. 

115. The same approaching the siliceous deposits already described in 
the catalogue, taken from the Deary mountains. 

116. Matrix forming the contents of a vein in the primitive slate at 
Lohooghat. The vein is situated behind the rear guard. 

117. Stalagmite from Takill. 

118. Felspar from a vein in gneiss at Firker. 

119. Quartz from a cotemporaneous bed of clay.slate at Lohoc^hat 
with a portion of the adjoining wall of the bed adhering to it. 

120. Fragments of siliceous pebble, water-worn and subsequently frac- 
tured, found in the vein in clay.slate 116. Pebbles of this nature and 
boulders of small size intersected in various parts as if cut, rather than 
fractured, are common in this vein : the pieces of each pebble are found to 
lie adjacent to each other. 

121. Transition between clay-slate and limestone. Shore valley. 

Miscellaneous. 

122. Steatitic sandstone approaching to the state of quartz, Ponar val- 
ley. 

123. Felspar with a little quartz and mica from the veins in the gneiss 
of Choura Pany. 

124. Veins and nests in protogine. Shore valley. 

125. From the gravel in the bed of the river Ludhoo at Belket. 

126. 127. From the same. 

128. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo Pass. Judging from 
the color of the precipices and the quantity of this rock found in the stream 
as well as of 111, a porphyry of the same color, 1 suspect that the great 
central masses composing the first range of mountains next the plains, 
consist of these rocks, and that the grit stones, both calcareous and 
argillaceous, are only comparati vely superficial. The calcareous grit stone 
is a sedimentary deposite derived from the disturbance of calcareous rocks^ 
probably from the mountains of limestone which are 30 miles within the 
snb-Himdlayan ranges. The argillaceous grit stone, 106, which occupies 
a superincumbent position, from the quantity of mica and siliceous matter 
it contains, may be in like manner derived from the sedimentary deposites 
wldch took place on the upheavement of the primitive range intercept, 
iog tte space between this deposite and the calcareous mountains that 
aflinrded tlM sidistntiiiii. While these rocks themselves by subsequent 
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catastrophes may have been elevated from beneath the level of the present 
plains where they were originally deposited, to their present position which 
varies from three to five thousand feet above the ocean. This is sug- 
gested merely as an idea, the discoveries now in progress in this quarter 
conducted by Cautley, Falcunek, Baker and Durand are likely to 
afford some rational grounds from which conclusions may be safely derived. 

129. Shewing the contorted structure of the compact limestone in 
particular places. The specimen adduced is from the declivity of the 
Mahikali valley. 

130. Claystone from the Ramessa valley. 

131. Brecidated limestone from Shore valley. 

132. Greenstone from Shore valley. 

133. A single specimen found in one of the small rivulets near Lolioo. 
ghat. It resembles porous lava and consists of grains of felspar imbedded 
in a pitch.like vesicular matrix. 

131. An earthy globe found in the soil at Luhooghat : it has somewhat 
the appearance of a vulcanic bomb. 

Metaliic Ores and their associates. 

135. Talc and quartz of a curved slaty structure containing copper 
ore — Shore valley. 

136. Another specimen. 

137. Limestoue talc and calcspar containing copper ore from the same 
locality. 

138. Copper ore contained in a curved slaty structure of calcareous 
talcose and argillaceous nature. Geognostic position intermediate between 
clay.slate and limestone, valley of Borabice. 

139. A very rich copper ore from Gungowly. 

1+0. Another variety from the same mine. 

1+1. Another specimen intermixed with rhomb spar. 

1+2. Iron pyrites and rhomb spar. 

1+3. Talc occurring with the copper ores. 

1++. Iron ore from the Ponar valleys repository in 5 and 20. 

145. Another variety from the same situation. 

1+6. Another species of iron ore from a repository in clay'-slate near 
Dhee. 

1+7. Iron mica forming the sides of the repository from which 145 
was extracted. 

Distinct series of Geological Specimens from the Abor or sab~Hiimla- 

yan mountains in the 95° E. Long, and about 28” 15' N. Lot. lying 

between the confluence of the Dihong and Dibong rivers in Upper 

Assam. 

In the original catalogoe of my Assam collection, I included 46 
specimens of rocks brought to me from the Abor mountains. The 
4 o 
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present series may not be very different as they were collected by 
the same persons and on the same occasion. In the almost total 
absence of any definite information regarding the structure of this 
portion of the Himalaya, it would be wrong to reject even the scanty 
inteUigence which these specimens gathered by native collectors are 
calculat' d to afford. They were said to have been collected at an 
altitude of 1 ,509 feet on the first range of acclivities facing the valley, 
but this I doubt, it being more probable that the collectors contented 
theraselv-s by selecting them from the beds of streams at the foot 
of the mountains. 

Ko. 1. Is a claystone porphyry containing white crystals of felspar 
imbedded in a green earthy matrix. 

S. The matrix is brown and the crystals of felspar reddish-brown, bnt 
in other re-pects it is the same as No. 1. 

3. Small spheroids instead of angular crystals are imbedded : a similar 
basis to that of the two first specimens. 

4. Veins of quartz penetrate the same substance. No. 4|, a variety with 
undulating veins of white felspar. 

5. Porphyritic breccia consisting of angular fragments of the matrices of 
each of the former rocks : agglutinated specks of felspar also occur in it. 

6. Serpentine and quartz. 

7. Porphyritic breccia. 

8. The same with veins of serpentine. 

9. 

10. Claystone of brown color. 

11. Ditto greyish black, 

12. Another variety. 

14. Steatitic sandstone of the same nature as 47 and 48 of the Kemaon 
series. 

15. Compact bluish-black limestone. 

17. Quartzose sandstone similar to 70 of the Kemaon series. 

18. Gneiss. 

19. Other varieties of the same. 

20. The same with hornblende. 

23. Quarts with small vesicles from wbidi felspar has been removed. 

24. 

25. Felspar. 

26. Sandstone. 

27. Quartz rock. 

28. Decomposed green stone. 

29. Decomposed gneiss, fine granular structure. 

30. Calcareous grit stone, the same as lOS, Kemaon series. 

31. Coarse quartzose sandstone. 

32. Magnesian limestone. 
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33. Serpentine and claystone forming a porphyritic structure as in 7. 

3t. Scoria found in the sands of the Brahmaputra. 

33. Something of a similar nature but heavier. 

36. A large crystal of gurnet and mica received from Mr. Bruicr of 
Sadiyah, and said to be found in the Abor mountains. 

37. 

38. 

Although these minerals have been merely submitted to a hasty in- 
spection, yet it requires no great care or penetration to detect by their 
means an interesting affinity in the nature of the rock composing the 
sub-Himalayan rar\ges at very remote points along the line of their 
southern base. We find the porpl’.yries of the Abor mountains not 
very different from those that are found in the bed of the Gogra at 
Bnrmdeo pass. 900 miles to the westward, vide 111, and 128 in the 
foregoing catalogue, vrhich constitute the central masses of the outer 
range of the mountains of Keraaon, merely covered except on the in- 
accessible precipices, by sedimentary deposits of a very recent nature. 


IV. — Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed by Jambs Pbinsbp, 
Sec. As. Soc. SfC. 

While engaged upon the engrossing object of the Iht inscription, 
other documents of the same nature have been accumulating so fast upon 
my hands, that I shall have some difficulty in bringing up the arrear, 
even with a sacrifice of all the collateral information which should be 
sought from various sources, in illustration of the ancient records I 
have undertaken to preserve in an accessible shape through the con- 
venient and facile process of lithography. My apology must be that 
once made public, these documents will be always open to discussion, 
and their utility will be felt at times and in cases which it is impossible 
to foresee. The task of systematically arranging and applying such 
materials may be safely left to the profound author of the long-expected 
“ Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum" — to whom I proffer the fullest 
permission to extract all that can forward his object of filling up the 
history of India from numismatical and mouumental data. 

Following the random order of the plates themselves, I must first 
notice the 

Inscription on a Stone Slab, No. 1 of the Society’s museum, 52 lines, 
of which the five first lines are given as a specimen in Plate XXXII. 
The stone is marked at the side as having been “ presented to the 
4 d 2 
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society bv Cavelly Venkata Boria” — one of Colonel Mackenzie’s 
native assistants in bis antiquarian researches. It is stated to have 
been brought from " Kurgoade, S. S. 1723.” 

The character is the Hala Kanada or o!d Canarese, and it may be 
easily read or transcribed by means of the alphabet published in 
Plate XIII. which differs but little from the older form. Madhorat, 
the librarian of the Sanskrit college, having examined a copy made 
for me bv a voung Madras pandit, has enabled me to give the follow- 
ing brief account of its contents, and might have done more ; but, 
being all save the formulary at the commencement, in the Canarese 
language, I prefer sending a copy to Madras to be there completely 
examined ; and, if found worthy, to be published in Dr. Coeb’s valuable 
repository of the researches of the sister Society. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to Siva in his character of 
SwATAMBHVNATH the sclf-existeiit lord, in two ashkas, of which the 
following is the transcript in the Devanagari character, by Madhobat. 

WWWT'g ^rWll 

©> ^ 

wfsr yfw 

STcT II 

“ Salutation to Swavambiic.va'th, the acknowledged chief pillar of the 
three worlds from tlie begiiuiing, whose lofty heail has become beautiful 
being kissed by the moon. Victoiious is he, manifest in glory, the ful. 
filler of all desires, the occupier of all worlds, sovereign of all gods, 
suppresser of the pride of the daityns, embracer of Fa'bbati/, origin of 
sages, the god of gods, the self-existent ! — ” 

Then follow further pr.aises of Sambhit in prose and verse in the 
Canarese language, and a long eulogium of raja Machmal Deva, 
who, in the month of Maryasirsha (November-Deceraber) of the 
Sdlicdhana year 909 (A. D. 9!37) on Monday, amuvasya, or the day of 
conjunction during an eclipse of the sun, gave in perpetuity certain 
fertile lands, with tiie prescribed ceremonies for the service of some 
temple dedicated to Sambiiu, After this raja, his son, named Bach- 
wan, in the month of Kartika (October-Novemher) of the Machmal 
vearllO*, on Monday the day of the full moon, during its eclipse 
bestowed a further donation of fi uitful fielils and other lands on the 
same god with houses for the native priesthood. 

• This implies the estjblialiment of an era commenciog with the Machmal 
dynasty, of which we have no particulars. 
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I am unable to trace either of these names in any list of peninsular 
dynasties, unless indeed Bach wan be the same as Bakan of the 
Adeva raja line of lelinqana sovereicrns about midway betw'een 800 
and 1167, (see Useful Tables, page 120.) Mr. W. Taylor wbll pro- 
bably be able to tell more about the family when he shall have 
finished his examination of the Mackenzie records. 

Inscription from Ktdinjar, PL XXXII. 

On the same page I have inserted a specimen (the two first lines) of 
an insciiption, taken by Lieutenant S.ale, of the engineers, in impres* 
sion on cloth and paper, from a stone in the celebrated fort of Kalinjar 
in Bundelkhund, measuring 36 bv 30 inches. 

The ink is unfortunately so pale that it is difficult even to read 
what has been taken off ; but indej)endently of this the whole of the 
central part of the stone has been completely worn away, so that 
there would be no hopes in any case of effecting a perfect restoration 
of the document, which consists of 32 lines closely written : we must 
therefore be content to regard it as a sample of a peculiar variety of 
the Sanskrit character, diffeiing principally from the modern Nagari, 
or rather from the Nagari of the second or Deva series of Canouj coins 
in its greater elongation, I have not thought it worth while to pre- 
sent an alphabet of the character, but the following equivalent of the 
lithographed specimen will enable the inexperienced to trace most of 
the letters. 


T 1 «rr 

g ^ 11 

i 

(^^T) B 

Translation. 

** Praise to Siva : may he who in dalliance with the daughter of Saita 
Bhartn (the Himalaya) removed the moon-ornament from his forehead that 
she might not be frightened at the sight of the king of snakes wound 
round his wrist,— on who.se blue neck Pa bbati' hanging like a bright cloud 
on the azure sky, tasted supreme pleasure, — give unto you gratification. 
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May Sambhu protect the lords of the earth — he the half male and 
half female — whose third eye is half fire, and half moon — upon whom the 
envious Ganga^ (abusing his preference for Pa'bbati'), mounted upon his 
bead — whose skin on half his body is as an elephant’s, and beauteoua on 
the other — surrounded (as a necklace) with men’s bones." 

Had it not been for the poetical metre in which this is written, the 

iiKI Sragdhara chhanda consisting of four charanas of twenty- 
one syllables, thus : — 

— V-/ o vj o o o — * • — yj 

it would have been next to impossible to have made out even what has 
been here restored. Perhaps a few other verses might be made out 
in the same manner from the verv faint traces of letters on the cloth, 
but it would be a grievous waste of time. If Lieut. Sale will favor 
me with another impression of the concluding lines taken with black 
printer’s ink, there will be no difficulty in reading that portion, which 
is clear enough, and which probably contains the cream of the story, 
the donor’s name and the date. 

I extract Lieutenant Sale’s account of the inscription from his 
private letter of April last, hoping he will pardon the delay in its 
notice. 

" The inscription was found at the entrance of the temple of 
Mahddeo on the, hill of Kalinjar ; cut on a black marble slab. Parts 
of it are effaced and it has been difficult to get clear impressions of 
the rest iu consequence of some attempts made by individuals on 
former occasions who have clumsily destroyed the letters. 

“ The date of the inscription (on the authority of the local pandits ?) 
appears to be only about 700 years back ; and it contains the name 
of a certain raja Parma’lik*. The following tradition of the 
cause of Kalinjar being fortified was related to me by the resident 
brahmans. 

"During the time of the Satyaytiga, a raja named Krim Khotb 
who was afflicted with a cutaneous disorder, was led by his delight in 
huntiog to form a party to the adjacent hills. Being much fatigued 
he bathed in a tank fed by a natural spring called the Budhi Budha, 
situated at the top of the hill of Kalinjar. To hide from public view 
the disgusting appearance his skin presented, he u«ed to wear a dress 
over his entire person made of the skin of the sambre deer. On 
retiring to his private apartments he took off this covering, and was 

• This mast undoubtedly be the Milleki raja of Kalinjar mentioned by the 
Musalman historians as having beeu defeated by the Delhi monarch (Mahmud 
BiK Altaicsh) in A. D. 1246. — See Useful Tables, p. 123.— J. P. 
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mach astonished to find that he was healed. Being inclined to attri* 
bute this to the effects of the water in which he had lately bathed, he 
directed lepers and other diseased persons to wash in the tank and 
they also were healed. As the native legends generally terminate, he 
assembled the brahmans and pandits of his own and the neighbouring 
states, and they declared that this water was holy, and that he ought 
to erect temples in the neighbourhood. He also built himself a 
palace in the hill and commenced fortifying its circuit as a protection. 

“ Round the tank are still seen numerous habitations for gosains, now 
deserted ; and the tank has been squared and steps formed leading 
to the water’s edge. I was told with great seriousness that no bottom 
had been ever discovered to it ! I made great search among the ruins 
of the palace for some inscriptions but was not rewarded, and ray 
inquiries were equally fruitless. The Nilkant and temple of Mahddeo, 
are of a subsequent date, and the inscription, I believe, records the 
cause of its erection. 

“ In my rambles through Bundelkhand this winter I passed one or 
two places formerly of religious note, but found no inscriptions. 
Ganesha is the favorite deity of the Boondelas.” 

Inscription on a coppf^rplate grant from Gumsar. PI. XXXIII. 

For this specimen, interesting from the rude country whence it 
comes, I am indebted to the active inquiry of Lieutenant M, Kittojs, 
whose regiment was lately marched to Cuttack, to aid in quelling the 
unfortunate disturbances in that district. 

Lieutenant Kittob gives this further information of their discovery. 

m 

“ The plates were found at Gumsar amongst other effects belonging 

to the late rdj and came into the possession of the commissioner (the 

late Mr. Stevenson, Madras Civ. Ser.) ; who, supposing them to be 

a document connected with the state, sent them to Pooree, hoping 

to get them deciphered. None of the Pooree pandits were able to 

make out the character. They were eventually sent to me when I 
* 

took the facsimile now forwai ded. The Bhanja rajas are branches of 
the Moharbttt^i family who again claim descent from the royal house 
of Chitor. They are of the Surgavansi tribe of Rajpdts. Gumsar 
and Daspalla were formerly held by the Boad raja, but the states were 
divided 12 or 13 generations back ; since which they have remained 
separate. There are several traditions regarding the origin of the 
title of Bhanj* which are too absurd to commit to paper. The grant 

* Bhanja ia Sanskrit signifies * broken.* It ma; apply to tbe country which 
is mountainous and broken np by numerous ravines. The title of the goddess 
mentioned in the inscription somewhat supports this. 
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recorded is evidently that of one of these hill chieftains. I have tried 
in vain to get a pedigree of the Chtmsar chiefs. I have one of my 
friend the Daspalla laja, who is a near relative of the Bond and 
Giimsar rajas.” 

The A/afl'ras journal, for July, contains a very valuable paper on the 
Khonds of the Gumstr mountains, compiled by the Rev. "VV. Tavlor 
from documents collected by Mr. Stevenson and Dr. Maxweli, 
which will he read with much interest by all who have an op- 
portunity of seeing Dr. Cole’s excellent periodical. — We only regret 
the impossibility of transferring to our pages (malgrd the late dis- 
cussions condemnatory of such literary piracy) some extracts from 
the philolosical materials so carefully analyzed by Mr. Tatior, and 
from the no less carious account of the customs (soma dreadfully 
barbarous) prevalent among this hill tribe. Their title of ‘ Khond’ is 
identified with ‘ Goand’ on the one hand through the Hindustani ; 
while the native inode of writing the name ‘ codalu or ‘ codnru 
assimilates, in Mr*. Tavlor’s opinion, with ‘ cod,gu,’ the correct name 
of the Coorg mountaineers. The dialect is a mixture of Sanskrit, 
Uriya and Tamil, which would be still generally intelligible to a Coorg. 

Among the mountain castes enumerated in page 41, I find no 
name resembling Bhanja ; which so far confirms the extraneous 
origin of the ruling power mentioned above. Allusion is however 
made to a report by Mr. Rcsskll, the present commissioner, which 
wi 1 probably embrace all the historical and political connections of 
the state, not comprehended in Mr. Taylor’s notice. 

As connected with this subject it would perhaps be more correct to 
transfer the Gumsar plates to the sister presidency for elucidation, but 
on the other hand we may advance a fair claim to them on the score 
of the character being of our branch of the Sanskrit family : and 
therefore more easily read here. It is in fact nearly the same as the 
writing of the Bhubaniswur inscriptions, the well known Bengali or 
Gnur alphabet of the tenth century ; but. written in a cramped hand 
and cut by an unskilful engraver, it has been no easy task, notwith- 
standing the perfect accuracy of Lieutenant Kittob’s copy, to convert 
the whole into a context legible by the pandits. To Kamala'ka'nta 
belongs the credit of restoring the version as given below in the 
modern character, and the translation subjoined is made by myself 
under his dictation. There is a passage towards the conclusion 
which he expresses himself unable to interpret ; supposing it to refer 
to some local era with which he is unacquainted. 
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Transcript of the Gumsar Copperplates. 

^ I f^<?^M^^rprrjgrawracr "et^ 

$*rrtfV:^ •srf%^H% ■srT%5iT’^^95if 

<?^f% I f^fHcinr^ ^TSffeffX 

■^TTFrfc^T^Hfl'?!: xn^ Vb f%anRT 
oRr^'tfxT^xj; 

xn?rr?n ?j5n w^jnrf^cr^; 

MWT xf^cfi^wTciTtxrsTTTTnTTjrPircrs 


■srra ^xf^crwTPff^xn 3fi?;i!nwftrf^Tfti3i^ 
TX^^cxmx^Jxrsfxrf^iprfcT ^wxf^ftx ^ ^f^cx: ftx^^T^^rrngcT 
wn^x^xxxT fw?r?nr5:?r^?rxTT*i!^:'^XTTft:fleffr 
ifx^ifH! JxrcixfwTx^^m^ Txgrifw^^^ ^xag 

3?im?r ^w?iTOx?rt%5fTO^ ^<9wNrrxrsrw?:Txx 

N« 

H^^R^^peixxx ^xl^^xxT 

t^ftRX -STtwr^XT! ^X^’^[X^I?:XXTt^ ^JT^?!W5mX 

^EWst^ra^TTxxTiT f35c^ ^^T*rf*TW ii*i*ii<*Tl4 ^»srr^if%cT 
5af<«*«fi<s4iTx^«fli4iic{<T xnw?nx!xxf^:xn^'’^ K xsr g i^g^ixx^ 
9»f»r^3r«x Twx TXarfwi^Ji^iROT-- -jx^i ^jfixt ci^ xr® 

xs^ «»w<4jfi TT^iTtrrxmi^i^rar ^RrrTTncxfxxrxr ^ 
’?3cf?r Or^x^x fixslw! cifixmt ^ (€w4gi 

mfw ^ TT^Ji <Tr'?r crx’^^ 

1XfxfaRir^f^^fXW%giT f^JX^fXT^ XX^MCtf-g- 

’rt^ xrwbf^x fw%T5x: ^nrxnf^ Tx^rx 171 %^ 
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Translation las explained by Kahalaka'nta Vidtalankar). 

“ Glory to H ARA ( Sim ) whose third eye, irresistible as the flowery shaft 
of Ka'ma, filling with its bright rays the sphere of which the sun dimi- 
nishes the splendour of the moon (the <fVa4--mark) on his forehead— the 
beauteous lamp of the three worlds, his habitation, pure as the streak 
of refined gold on the touchstone ! 

May you be purified by the water of Gangs whose waves are set in mo- 
tion by the hoods of Sesnag*, and rise into eminences like the snowy peaks 
of Prableyachala ( Himalaya ), heaving like an arm up and down, powerful 
as a train of elephants in striking down the sins of men. 

He who has brought under subjection many countries and accumulated 
treasures and fame, who by the force of his virtues has overcome his enemies 
the raja named Kalva'na Khlasa, who has banished the sins of the 
Kali.yuga, the very tilak (or sectarial symbol) of the Bhanja.malla family, 
grandson of Shatba Bhanja Deva, son of Rana Bhanja, — who rever- 
ences his parents as gods, who is otherwise named Sri' Netri Bhanja, 
calls upon all his relatives and descendants to note his giR for the promo- 
tion of his parents and his own virtue— to be held in respect by all the 
inhabitants thereof— of the Machhodari village contained within its four 
boundaries, to the well versed in the shastras — the very humble— brahman 
of the Karniparipanga caste — one of the branches of the Yajur veda , — 
of the tribe of Patsya muni, which counts the illustrious names of Kana, 
Sambu, Patra, Dhurasha, Pravaraya, Pivaratsa, Irak, Nandu, Pravaraya , — 
to Bhandbeswara (so called)— of contented mind, son of Buaonai. Ke- 
SAVA Deva, — resembling the god of the Bhanja mountain {BhanjidUga 
deed) to him with the proper ceremonies of water, &c. we have given. 

As ItMJg as the sun, the moon, and the planets shall perform their 
courses in the heavens, so long shall this grant remain undisturbed, and 
my posterity shall respect it, and my reputation shall continue. 

It is written in the Rdja Hharma Sd^tra * Saoara raja in his days 
gave grants, the merit of which accrue to his successors if they hold them 
sacred.’ AVlioever may have given the land, he who disturbs the posses- 
sion thereof, he and all his ancestors shall become loathsome maggots in 
dung. The bestower of land lives for 60,000 years in heaven, but he who 
resumes it as many years in hell remains.— As in Kdmala leaves a drop of 
water floats, so is wealth and so (variable) is man's inclination, but fame 
endureth for ever, i he raja himself has ordained, and all his minstrels 

• The Ganges is threefold, part in heaven, part on earth, and part in PitiXa — 
the earth is sustained by one of the 1000 hoods of the great snake, the remainder 
lying at rest in the inferior Ganga, impart the observed sparkling tremor to its 
wiiTet. 
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shall proclaim it, — hU minister of peace and war Kakkaka wrote this. 
Chandra Sau, commander of the fort had it engraved. Nalgullika 
vacchikiyi Samvat 1 (.^) Mdgk sudi sattime, (on the seventh dajr of the 
bright half of the month of Mdgha,) in the year one (.>) of the NalguUi era." 

Gaya Cave Inscriptions. 

The subject of Gaya antiquities is by no means exhausted, not- 
withstanding the labours of Wilkins and Hamilton. — Mr. Hatborne 
to whom I was indebted for the inscriptions from Buddha Gaya pul • 
lished in the last volume of ray journal, (page 657), — has now at my 
request favored me with a fresh series of impressions from the Caves 
in the neighbourhood of the same place, taken off with care and success 
by his native employe, since his removal to the judicial charge of an- 
other district, (Cuttack). As the instructions were to bring away 
impressions of all that were to be found, the collection includes 
some already known and published, particularly the long inscription 
translated by Wilkins in the first volume of the As. Res. Neverthe- 
less the enagaving accompanying his version is so wretchedly executed 
that I think it worth while to lithograph that inscription again from 
the present impression, as a model of the form of the letters cannot but 
prove useful, especially since in some slight degree they differ from the 
Gtyeraf alphabet as well as from that of Mr. Watben’s plates. 

There are three other smaller inscriptions from various parts of the 
Caves in the same character and relating to the same parties, namely 
Sakdu'la Vabma, and Ananta Varma. None of these seem to 
have met the eye of Mr. Harington, as they are not alluded to in 
his account of the caves, which I here extract from the same volume. 

“ The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug lies about 14 
miles north of the ancient city of Gaya, and seems to be one of the south- 
eastern hills of the chain of mountains called by Uennel Caramshah, both 
being a short distance to the west of Phulgo. It is now distinguished by 
the name of Ndgdrjmi ; but this may perhaps be a modern appellation; 
no mention of it being made in the inscription*. Its texture is a kind of 
granitef, called by the Mohammedan natives Sang-khdreh, which composes 
the whole rock of a moderate height, very craggy, and uneven, and steep 
in its ascent. 

“ The cave is situated on the southern declivity about two-thirds from 
the summit : a tree immediately before it prevents its being seen from die 

* The converse proves to be the fact, the name is that of a celebrated Buddhist 
patriarch, and was doubtless given to the cares, then occupied by priests of that 
persuasion, long before the Sdrddla inscription was cut. — See below. 

■f There is a soft compact basalt which is cut into ornaments and sculptured 
images for sale ; I bad understood the cares to be cut in this substance, but I 
cannot positirely assert it. 
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bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the south, two feet and 
a half in breadth, six feet high ami of thickness equal. This leads to a 
room of an oval form, with a vaulted roof, which I measured twice, and 
found to be forty-four feet in length from east to west, eighteen feet and 
a half in breadth, and ten feet and and a quarter in height at the centre. 

“ This immense cavity is dug entirely out of the solid rock, and is exceed- 
ingly well |>olished, but without any ornament. The same stone extends 
much farther than the excavated part, on each side of it, and is altogether 
I imagine full a hundred feet in length There are two inscrip- 

tions, one on each side of the entrance, impressions of both which my 
JHunshi took off in the course of three days with much trouble, and suffi- 
cient accuracy to enable Mr. Wilkins to understand and explain the 
whole of one: — the other which consists only of one fine is unfortunately 
of a different character and remains still unintelligible.” 

Mr. Harinqton’s scrutiny must evidently have been of a very 
cursory nature, although he visited the place in company with Sir 
William Jones himself ; for the numerous other chambers alluded to 
in the tickets of the irapressious now received are not even hinted at, 
and instead of two inscriptions I am now able to lay before the reader 
no less than twenty-three from the N dgdrjuni, the Kara chahpdr, and 
the Ha/tkhdneh caves ; as they are entitled in the Persian munshi’s 
labels. 

No. 1 Of the list (plate XXXIV.) is Wilkins’ inscription, the 
same which instructed us in the reading of the secondary character of 
the Allahubad pillar, &c. The following is the modern transcript, in 
which I am able to fill up the name of the village, Dimdi (or it may be 
Pandi), settled in endowment upon the priests by Ananta Varma. 
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fw ^in tfciTru^iT ¥ 

-^Ts^icir t¥5gwif^f^5«iw¥C¥Tr¥if^<a^nwT¥¥t s 

^ >* 


T[¥Tf^¥ ¥T¥tVr: 

f«f^HtTTm¥¥WW¥fTO¥ ^ ^ y., i 


For the translation, instead of adopting Wilkins* words, I present 
if anything a more literal rendering by Sa''roda'prasad Chakravarti. 
ahoy of the Sanskrit college, who had studied in the English class late- 
ly abolished. I do this to shew how useful the combination of Sanskrit 
and English grammatically studied by these young men might have 
been made both to Europeans and to their own country*. 

Translation, 

** May the foot of Devi make your fortunes prosperous and successful 
in proportion to your firm devotedness to her ; (which foot) reproaching 
all the splendour of the well-blown waterlily by its own beauty, was put 
with contempt on the head of Mahisha'sura (a daitya) (and which) 
wears' a sonorous nepurfy and seems fringed with matted hairs from the 
bright rays of its nails (and which) is the spring of all wealth. 

There was a celebrated raja named Yajna Varma, who became very 
great for his performing a desired ceremony named Surabha ; whose 


* The same boy assisted Captain Trover in the translation of many Sanskrit 
class books. It does certainly appear a strange act of inconsistency that the very 
party in the education coaiinitt'-e tvUo have deprecated all other but English 
instruction should have abolished English tuition in the Sanskrit division of tlie 
college, where it h-nt h'*t’n introduced iu the face of many prejudices and dilScul- 
ties by Mr. Wilson 1 It ivould not be fair to su])pose that by depriving the 
poor Sanskrit students of this source of utility and of future employment, in 
addition to taking away their schoUralup stipends, an additional but secret shaft 
was pierced to undermine the fabric which it was thought imprudent to over- 
throw by direct abolition ; yet surely such must be the eifect ; and the opportunity 
will soon be totally lost of transfevriDg into the classical, the pervading, language 
of India, any share of the learning oi the west. No more convincing example 
of the f iUacy of trusting only to a vernacular which varies in every district of 
this vast country, can be adduced, than the case of the astronomical discaasion 
now carrying on by the pandits of Bhopal and Puna . — The first treatises of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s pandits were utterly nointeiligible here from the admixture of 
Maratha or the Bhash^ of Central India, whereas by confiuing themselves to the 
classical tongue, their arguments are now calculated to carry conviction from 
one end of India to the other. 

t A tinkling ornament for the feet. 
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fame was pure like the spotless moon ; who was a tabernade of the spirit 
of a true kshetrij possessed of all the good qualities of wisdom, good 
family, charitableness and courage ; who was the first of all princes in 
honor and respect, who was the sea of undaunted power ; and although 
possessed of all these qualities he was through humility never out of his 
own good disposition. 

He had a prosperous son of the name of Sa'bdu'la Varma who diffused 
like the great ocean his well known fame gained in war through every 
part of the world ; who gratified the expectations of his friends, intimates 
and kinsmen, whose dignity resembled the Kalpataru (a sacred tree which 
affords every thing desired); through his son, called Ananta Varma, of 
endless and unbounded fame, whose understanding was chkstened with 
devotion, whose soul was virtuous — (the image of) Kdtydyani was esta- 
blished and deposited in this cavern of the Findhya mountains, with a hope 
that this act of virtue will remain as long as sun, earth, moon, and stars 
endure- 

He consecrated to this goddess a beautiful village named Ddndi, the 
wealth of which cannot be exhausted by short enjoyment, whose impurities 
mud and blemishes are washed away by the clear water of the Mahdnadi, 
perfumed by the odoriferous breezes of a full blown-garden of Priyanga 
and Bacula trees — and shaded by a cold mountain intercepting the rays of 
the sun; to be enjoyed for the period of a Kalpa (432 million of years).” 

The next inscription of the same class is marked No. 15 of P). 
XXXVI. From the curve on the impression-paper, I suppose it oc- 
cupies the arch above the main door of the haflkhaneh or seven- 
chamber cavern. 

The first two lines, Kamalakanta protests can have no connection 
with the third, as the measure is totally different. They consist of 
four charanas in the or Sragdhard metre ; and four similar ones 

are required to complete the verse : whereas the lower or third line 
is in the Sdrddla vikrir}ta measure, the same employed in the large in“ 
scription and in the two marked 16 and 17 of this plate, which appear 
to occupy opposite sides of the door. In their contents also there is 
the same disconnection ; the two first lines being the commencement 
of an eulogy on Krishna the son of Ananta Varma (.?) while aU the 
others advert to himself and his father Sa'rdu'la Varma alone. The 
sense also is incomplete ; nothing of the acts of these individuals being 
recorded. Probably the stones have been misplaced at a subsequent 
period : at any rate we have an addition to our information of Sa'r- 
bu'la m the mention of the third in descent of his family. Krishna 
appears only to have been a general in the army of the existing mo- 
narch of the day, whom we may now venture confidently to assume 

from the alphabetical conformity, to have been one of the Gupta’ 
dynasty. 
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No. 15, the two first lines may be thus transcribed and translated, 
the first word only being doubtful : — 

-W) ^ 4 tfist I’TS tI^WT H 

T;f%crf*T? W^T’»fl«K’?;i^f=tl*l*ifr»T I \ I 

1. " Offspring alike of the amiable* Maukhari', the ornament of her 
race, and of Sa'rdu'ia, the exceedingly virtuous, and beauteous captivator 
of the hearts of men, was a son named Ananta Varma. 

2. In the great cave of the mountain of Krishna the unblemished in 
fame, the mother of the gods {Devamdtd) having established her seat with 
great glory and renown caused to be created sufficient men.” 

The first and last words of the last line appear in the original to be 
and : which will give a less plausible turn to the sen- 

tence. 

The third line of inscription 15 is as follows ; it has the initial mark 
usual in native writings : — 

^jaifq srT 

>4 'S 

substituting $s?r army, for Sfw (written enemy, the meaning will be : 

“ Destroying angel ( Yatna) of the kings of the earth who are his ene. 
mies i bestower of the fruit of desire on his friends ; lamp of the race of 
warriors, shining forth in the field of battle " 

The sense here broken off, leads naturally into the next verses. 
Nos. 16 and 17, making the epithets apply to Sa'rdu'la : — 

wcsrf^JT’- tttcit k 

Cv ^ 

ftftn 

ci?5^ inrai w t 

• This epithet is purposely |iven because the lady’s name has a precisely 
opposite signification ! 

t The ^ of Varma has been carelessly omitted in the lithograph by myself. 
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Lo ! the illustrious Sa 'rdd'i<a whose fame is of the highest rank, the 
cresUornament of champions ; — the beloved of the fair sex,— resembling 
the god of love, — once possessed the earth (reigned). 

When this prince Sa'rdu'la casts a fear inspiring scowl on his enemies — 
then of his angry son Ananta Varma the giver of endless pleasure, whose 
great tremulous red eye manifestly annihilates the allies of his foes, — 
shower down upon them a cloud of arrows from this powerful bow of 
horn drawn up to his ear.” 

We now pass to two inscriptions of a totally different kind, litho- 
graphed carefully as No, 2 and No. 3 of PI. XXXV. 

They are situated, as far as I can make out from the Persian labels, 
in two different caves. They are rudely cut ; and from the appearance 
of the ink- impress ion 8 wliich are more blotched, than for distinctness 
sake I have represented in the lithograph, they must be much more 
worn with age than anv of the other inscriptions, which seem still to 
retain much of their original sharpness of sculpture. 

It was evident at first sight that these two inscriptions were in the 
lat character : further examination also taught me that with excep- 
tion of the initial word, the two were identical letter for letter, though 
differently arranged in lines ! This was a most fortunate discovery, as 
the indistinctness of several letters in No. 2, could thus be remedied 
without hesitation from the text of No. 3. 

Taking it for granted that the language of such an inscription, from 
its situation in the very heart of Magadha, would prove to be the 
Mdgndhi, I hastened with eager curiosity to write it out fair and to 
spell its contents ; which I think will be allowed to be of higher impor- 
tance than any yet described, and most probably expressive of the 
first appropriation, if not formation of the Gaya caves. Taking the 
first of the two as a sample of both, I thus divide the words 
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The only variation in the second inscription, as I have said, is in 
the first word ; which instead of i bJL+ Vapiyakekubha/ishere 
^ b'F ■f'r/” bubkd. In these evidently the word kubM is a 

noun accompanied hy a different adjective in each case ; and allow- 
ing it to be the vernacular rendering of the Sanskrit guhd, or Jl^: 
garbhah, a cave, for which we have every sanction in the Delhi inscrip- 
tion, we may understand the two terms as f^fsrJirr Jt’S: viprikd garbha, 
the ‘ hrahmani maiden’s cave,’ and an?; gopikd garbha, the ' milk- 

maid’s cave.’ Even should the transition from p to A be objected to, 
the same meaning may be elicited by rendering kubha as kumbha, 
a hollow sounding vessel of pottery, which the cave in some measure 
resembles. 

Dasalathend devdnampiyend, ^^TSTf ‘ by Dasaratha 

the beloved of the gods,’ — 

Anaptaliyam abhisitend, ^fwfq#ir, ‘ immediately upon his 

receiving regal anointment.’ These words are so regularly formed 
that there can be no hesitation in understanding them to refer to the 
act of a prince of the name of Dasabatha, in the beginning of his 
reign ; but it will be remarked with surprize that the title of raja is 
omitted, and the epithet ‘ beloved of the gods’ already familiar to ns, 
stands alone ; as is also frequently the case on the pillar monuments. 

The name of Dasabatha is welt known to the reader of Indian le- 
gends as a celebrated king of Ayodhya, the father of the great Ra'Iua ; 
but this person belongs rather to the mythological period than to the 
limits of sober history ; and further, the conspicuous position he 
occupies in a tale of brahmanical orthodoxy would at once exclude 
him from any possible connection with our Gaya monument. Look- 
ing, however, into the Magadha catalogue we find a raja also named 
Daearatba next but one below Dbarma Asoka, the great champion 
of the Buddhist faith ; he is not mentioned in Wilford’s list, nor in 
that given by Ton, but the authorities consulted by both Hamilton 
and Wilson (the Bhdgavat Purina ?) include his name. 

I have purposely referred to the passage in the Bhdgavat Burma, 
which I here extract, because it now becomes an interesting point to 
explain the cause of the discrepancy. 

Thus then the brahmin will anoint Cba-Kdragupta to the kingdom :-~hi8 
soa VA'nisA'aA also j then Asoka Verddhanbh ; then will be Suyasa': ot 
4 s 
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whom Sangata, (will be) the famous son ; then from him will be born Sah- 
IGKA, and his son will be Soma Sbuma, &c.” 

On this passage the commentator, Sbi'Dhara Gtoshwami' remarks : 

^ ■5W Hfi W: H, I 

“ Of these the fifth was Dasaratba according to Para'saba and others, 
who ought to be here introduced (before Sangata) : with him there are 10 
princes of the Maurya line, and they reigned 137 years." (By a mistake in the 
printed copy the numbers are made 17 and 130.) 

Fara'saba’s catalogae (which I have not been able to consult) is 
doubtless the most correct of the two : and the fifth name is justly in- 
serted for this most fortunate discovery of a recorded gift by him to 
Buddhist ascetics, in the very vicinity of the capital of the Magadha 
kingdom, — in the very character and language lately proved to have 
been used by Asoka’s contemporary in Ceylon — and by Agathoclbs 
in Bactria at the same epoch — leaves no doubt of the existence and 
identity of our Dasabatha. We must consequently hail his restoration 
as another important point fixed in the obscure history of that interest- 
ing period — another proof of the great utility of studying these indeli- 
ble and undeniable records of antiquity. We have already gained 
several links of the Magadha dynasty of the Maurya line : — {hrough 
the coins of this Pali type we have Vipra D«va, three of the Mitras 
(which we may conjecturally place among the Ashtimitra (or eight 
Mitras) of Ton’s catalogue — ) and Bhagavata. To these we now 
add from the cave inscription Dasakatha, while from the concurrent 
testimony of Brahmans, and Buddhists, and Greeks, we have Cbandra- 
GUPTA, Asoka, &c. established beyond dispute. I have little doubt that 
the sketch will soon be filled up, and that the historical prophecies of the 
Furanas will still be found to contain some trust- worthy information. 

The next three words I would read ddivikemhi (for ddwikameM} 
bhadoftehi vdsanisidydye — in Sanskrit • for 

the preparation of a hermitage by the most devoted Buddhist ascetics’ 
(BhadantasJ. The remainder nisitha dchandama dliyam is rather more 
removed from the Sanskrit idiom, but there can be little doubt that it 
represents fsTBlfTiT: (made neuter as in Pali), 

‘ was caused to be established as long as the moon (shall endure) a 
house.’ Or, putting the whole together : — 

“ The brnbrnan-girl’s cave (and the ‘ milkmaid’s cave’ respectively), 
excavated by the hands of the most devoted sect of Bauddhs aieetk% for 
the imrpose of a secluded residence, was appointed their habitation in 
per^uity, by Dasaratba, the beloved of the gods, immediately on his 
ascending the throne.” 
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To comment further on this highly curious announcement will be 
premature until we have benefited by the examinations now in pro- 
gress on the west of India, of the inscriptions in similar characters on 
the caves of Carli, Keneri, Adjanta, &c. It will probably be found 
that most of them belong to the same period, and some may yet 
furnish a clue to their actual date, which is still a matter of obscurity. 

The insulated fragments in plates XXXV.-VI. will not detain us 
long. None of them are in the most ancient character, or we might 
have looked for the usual donations ! — -On the contrary they seem to 
designate the names of places of attention, the Buddhist sacred tree, 
or of Hindu images subsequently introduced. They are in every gra- 
dation of alphabet from No. 2 of Allahabad to the modern Devanagarf. 
It will be best to take them according to their numbers. 

Short Inscriptions from the Ndgdrjunt cave. 

No. 4, (the second alphabet.) ‘ the renown of Vi- 

tasavasab' — probably the name of some rich contributor. 

No. 5, is illegible, except the last two letters, 

No. 6, in a modem character, say of the sixth century : the same 
as was found on one of the Manikyala coins of Sri Yag.. . 

‘ The irresistible and auspicious 
Yogananua reverently salutes Siddhbswara.’ The want of the 
armstaora or sign of the accusative case to Ananda or Siddhestcara 
leave it ambiguous which is the saluting and which the saluted party ! 

No. 7. »rr>w5r»1 . . Sri Karmamurga Yogi. . a name, but in- 

correctly written fjogij, and in quite a modern type. 

No. 8. The same remarks apply to this which reads 

Nos, 9, 10. Illegible and in a rude style of writing which I have 
only met with on one other monument, the trident of Barahdt, — see 
plate IX. of vol. V. 

No. 11. ? Karmachanddla, in very large and plain cha- 

racters, probably a name. 

No. 12. Mahdtrtgasdra, the great plantain, or sdr tree. 

No. 13. (41) ‘ The illustiious tiger of battle,’ a name. 

No. 14. ‘ Oh ! formidable, dread, Siva.’ 

No. IS. ‘ The beggars’ cavern, or difficult road — 

probably the name ci one of the caves. 

No. 16. ‘The root of the fig-tree (or of knowledge)’ ? 

This formula is repeated several times in other places as in Nes. 1 8 
and 21 of the hgftkhaneh series (plate XXXVI.) as though the root 
of the sacred tree had penetrated in various places into the caves 
below. 
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Nos. 19 and 20. klesha kantdrut a title of similar pur- 

port to daridra Mntdra, ‘ the cave of affliction/ 

Fragments of Inscription from Cashmir. 

No. 22, is a fragment of the only inscription Mr. G. T. Vignb 
was able to meet with in his recent tour to Cashmir. It is quite 
illegible, though perhaps it may be asserted to be Sanskrit. It is 
hardly worth recording what the pandits of the valley pretended to 
make of it, {mipadu dabha 24,) as they were certainly wrong in every 
letter ! It was found on a small Buddha stone, five feet high ; and 
is therefore most probably a portion of the usual sentence on such 
objects. 

No. 23, is copied from the impression of a fine sulimdni or calce- 
donic agate seal, discovered in the vicinity of Ujain and presented to 
me by Lieutenant E. Conolly 6th Cav. I have inserted it here on 


account of the close resemblance of its character to that of No. 4, 
(plate XXXV.) It is also very like the elongated style of the Sau- 
rashtra coin legends lately deciphered. The reading is 
* (the seal) of Sri Vati Khodda’ — ^a name unknown in Hindu nomen- 
clature. It is rather uncertain whether the second letter be not open 
at bottom, in which case it will read Bhati, 


Inscription on the Jetty at Singapur, PI. XXXVII. 

Numerous have been the inquiries about this inscription — numerous 
have been the attempts to procure a copy of it, from some of the 
constant visitors to the Straits for amusement or the benefit of their 
health. By some I was assured that the letters were evidently Euro- 
pean and the inscription merely a Dutch record. Others insisted that 
the character was precisely that of the Delhi pillar, or that of 
Ubet. While the last friend. Lieutenant C. Mackbnzib, who kindly 
undertook the commission, gave it up in despair at its very decayed 
state whidb seemed utterly beyond the power of the antiquarian ; and 
in this he was quite right. Nevertheless a few letters still remain^ 
enough to aid in determining at least the type and the language, and 
therefore the learned will be glad to learn that Dr. William Bland, 
of H. M. S. Wolf, has at length conquered all the discouraging diffi- 
culties of the task, and has enabled me now to present a very accurate 
facsimile of all that remains any way perceptible on the surface of the 
rocky fragment at Singapur. 

The following note from himself fully explains the care and the 
method adopted for taking off the letters, and 1 have nothing to add 
to it but my concurrence in his opinion that the character is the Pali, 
and that the purport therefore is most probably to record the ezten- 
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aion of the Buddhist faith to that remarkable point of the Malay Pen- 
insula. I cannot venture to put together any connected sentences or 
even -words, but some of the letters, the g, I, h, p, s, y, &c. can be 
readily recognized ; as well as many of the vowel marks. 


“ On a tongue of land forming the termination of the right bank of 
the river at Singapore, now called Artillery Point, stands a Stone or 
rock of coarse red sandstone, about ten feet high, from two to five 
feet thick, and about nine or ten feet in length, somewhat wedge- 
shaped with weather-worn cells. The face sloping to the south-east 
at an angle of 76° has been smoothed down in the form of an irregular 
square, presenting a space of about thirty-two square feet, having a 
raised edge all around. 

On this surface an inscription has originally been cut of about fifty 
lines, but the characters are so obliterated by the weather, that the 
greater part of them are illegible. Still there are many left which are 
plain enough, more particularly those at the lower right hand corner, 
where the raised edge of the stone has in some measure protected them. 

Having frequently made pilgrimages to this rock, and as often 
regretted that its present weather-worn condition hid from us a 
tale, of " the days of other years,” I determined if it were possible, 
to save a few letters, could they be satisfactorily made out, to teU 
us something however small, of the language or the people who 
inscribed it, and hence eke out our limited and obscure knowledge of 
the Malayan peninsula. 

These considerations however strong, were very apt to give way, 
when it was almost universally known, that many had attempted to 
decipher the writing in question, and had failed to make any thing 
of it, among whom was, one of great eminence and perseverance, the 
late Sir S. Raffles. Courage was nevertheless taken, and with the 
assistance of a clever native writer, to work we went, and the follow- 
up method was adopted to insure correctness. 

A learned friend of mine suggested, that well made and soft dough, 
ought to be tried, for even school-boys used it for taking impressions 
from seals : it was tried accordingly and found to answer well, and 
when the impression of one character was taken and copied, the letter 
itself in the stone was painted exactly over with white lead, as far as 
the eye could make it out, when the character was copied a second 
time, and if the two agreed, it was considered as nearly correct as 
possible, and although this was done to all the characters, it was more 
particularly attended to in the more obscure ones, for the letters 
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marked in the facsimile with more strength, could readily be copied 
by the eye. 

'There is.another thing worthy of being noticed, which is, that after 
a few days’ work, we discovered that when the sun was descending in 
the west, a palpable shadow was thrown into the letter, from which 
great assistance was derived, no douhtful letter has been admitted in 
the facsimile sent for your supervision, and it may be fairly doubted 
whether you will ever get a better or more honest copy. 

As to the character in which the inscription is written, speaking 
from a very limited knowledge of the subject, my opinion the very 
first day, was, that it is in the ancient Ceylonese, or Pali ; but as you 
have lately, with great perseverance and deserved success, made plain 
inscriptions hitherto perfectly a dead letter, 1 have great hopes you wiU 
be able to make something out of this celebrated stone of Singapore. 

1 may as well mention that tradition among the Malays, point to 
TeUnga and Ceylon as its origin, which may be seen more at length in 
Lstoen’s Malayan Annals. 

W. Bland.” 


y. — Note M the Primary language of the Buddhist writings. By 
B. H. Hodgson, £sq. Resident in Nipal. 

To the Editor, Jonrnal As. Soc. 

I have read article II. of the 66th No. of your Journal with great 
interest. With regard to the language in which the religion of Sa'kta, 
‘ was preached and spread among the people,’ 1 perceive nothing 
opposed to mv own opinions in the fact that that language was the 
veraaenlar. 

There is merely in your case, as priorly in that of Mr. Tubnopr, 
some misapprehension of the sense in which I spoke to that point. 

The preaching and spreading of the religion is a very different 
thing frma the elaboration of those speculative principles from which 
the religion was deduced. In the one case, the appeal would be to 
the many ; in the other, to the few. And whilst I am satisfied that 
the Buddhists as practical reformers addressed themselves to the peo- 
ple, and as propagandists used the vulgar tongue, I think that tb(»« 
philosophical dogmata which formed the basis of the popular creed, 
were enounced, defended and systematised in Sanskrit. I never 
alleged that the Buddhists had eschewed the Prakrits : I only denied 
the allegation that they had eschewed the Sanskrit; and I endea- 
voured, at the same time, to reconcile their use of both, by drawing a 
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distinction between the means einpl 03 red by their philosophers to 
establish the principles of this religion, and the means emjdoyed bv 
their missionaries to propagate the religion itself. 

JoiNviLLB had argued that Buddhism was an original creed, older 
than Brahmanism, because of the grossness of its leading tenets 
which savour so much of ‘ flat atheism.’ 

I answered that Buddhism was aw innovation on the existing 
creed, and that all the peculiarities of the religion of Sa'kya could be 
best and only explained by advertence to shameful prior abuse of the 
religious sanction, whence arose the characteristic Bauddha aversion to 
gods and priests, and that enthusiastic self-reliance taught by Bud- 
dhism in express opposition to the servile extant reference of all 
things to heavenly and earthly mediation. Jones, again, had argpied 
thaf the Buddhists used only the Prakrit because the books of Ceylon 
and Ava, (the only ones then forthcoming*,) were solely in that lan- 
guage or dialect. I answered by producing a whole library of San- 
skrit works in which the principles of Buddhism are more fully ex- 
pounded than in all the legendary tomes of Ceylon and Ava ; 1 an- 
swered, further, by pointing to the abstruse philosophy of Buddhism, to 
the admitted pre-eminence, as scholars, of its expounders ; and to their 
location in the most central and literary part of India {Bekar and Oude). 
With the Sanskrit at command ; I asked and ask again, why men so 
placed and gifted, and having to defend their principles in the schools 
against ripe scholars from all parts of India (for those were days of 
high debate and of perpetual formal disputation in palaces and in clois- 
ters) should be supposed to have resorted to a limited and feebler 
organ when they had the universal and more powerful one equally 
available ? The presumption that they did not thns postpone Sanskrit 
to Prflkrit is, in my judgment, worth a score of any inferences deduce- 
able from monumental- slabs, backed as this presumption is by the 
Sanskrit records of Buddhism discovered here. Those records come 
^reet from the proximate head-quarters of Buddhism. And, if the 
principles of this creed were not expounded and systematised in the 
schools of India in Sanskrit, what are we to make of the Nep£teM ori- 
ginals and of the avowed Tibetan translations ? In my judgment the 
extent and character of these works settle the question that the philo- 
eophic founders of Buddhism used Sanskrit and Sanskrit only, to ex- 
pound, defend and record the speculative principles of their system, 

* Sir W. Jones had, however, in bis possession a Sanskrit copy of the Lal~ 
Uta Vistara, and had noticed the personification of Diva Natora under the style 
*f Arys Tara. 
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principles without which the vulgar creed would be (for os), mere lea- 
ther and prunella ! Nor is this opinion in the least opposed to your 
notion (mine too) that the prflrfica/ sys/m of helirf, deduced from those 
principles, was spread among the people of the spot as well as propa- 
gated to remoter spots by means of the vernacular. 

It is admitted that Buddhism was long taught in Ceylon without the 
aid of books : and that the first book reached that island nearly 300 
years after the introduction of the creed. ^ 

Here is a distinct admission of what I long since inferred from the 
general character of the religion of Sa'kta in that island, viz. the pro- 
tracted total want, and ultimate imperfect supply, of those standard 
written authorities of the sect which regulated belief and practice in 
Mugadha, Kosala and Rdjagriha , — in a word, in the Metropolis rf 
Buddhism. From this metropolis the authorities in question were 
transferred directly and immediately to the proximate hills of Nepal, 
where and where only, I believe, they are now to be found. If not 
translations, the books of Ceylon have all the appearance of being 
ritual collectanea, legendary hearsays, and loose comments on received 
texts — all which would naturally be written in the vulgar tongue*. 
To these, however, we must add some very important historical annals, 
detailing the spread and difiusion of Buddhism. Similar annals are 
yet found in Tibet, but, as far as I know not ^ Nepal, for what rea- 
son it is difficult to divine. 

But these annals, however valuable to us, for historical uses, are 
not the original written standard of faith ; and until 1 see the 
Prajnd Pdramita and the nine Dharmas\ produced from Ceylon, I must 
continue of the opinion that the Buddhists of that island drew their 
faith from secondary, not primary sources ; and that whilst the for- 
mer were in Ceylon as elsewhere, vernacular ; the latter were in Ma- 
gadha and Kosala, as they are still in Nepal, classical or Sanskrit 1 

Certainly Buddhism, considered in the practical view of a religious 
system, always appealed to the common sense and interest of tiie 
many, inscribing its most sacred texts (Sanskrit and Prakrit) on tem- 
ple walls and on pillars, placed in market, high-road and crosp-road. 

* Suck works written in the vul^r tongue are common in Nepdlsai frequently 
we have a Sanskrit text with a vernacular running commentary. 

y They have one of the 9, viz., the Lallita Vistara,- but M. BuBNOur 
aatares me, in a miserably corrupted state. Now, as this work is forthcoming 
|n a frnitlesi state in Sanskrit, 1 say the PUS version imut be a translation. 
(Await Mr. Tcbivoub’s extracts and tnmsUtions before jn^noiuicing judg-. 
meat. — ^En.) 
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This material fact (so opposite to the genins of Brahmanism), 1 
long since called attention to ; and thence argued that the inscriptions 
on the lats would be probably found to be scriptural texts ! 

The tendency of your researches to prove that the elaborate forms 
of the Deva Nagari were constructed from simpler elements, more or 
less appropriated to the popular Bbashas, is very curious ; and seems 
to strengthen the opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, 
older than Sanskrit in India, and not (as Colebrookb supposed) de> 
duced from Sanskiit. If Buddhism used these primitive letters before 
the Deva Nagari existed, the date of this creed would seem to be throwm 
back to a remote sera, or, the Sanskrit letters and language must be 
comparatively recent. 

I can trace something very like Buddhism into far ages and realovs ; 
but I am sure that that Buddhism which has come down to us in the 
Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan books of the sect, and which only therefore 
•we do or can know, is neither old nor exotic. That Buddhism (the 
doctrines of the so called seventh Buddha) arose in the middle of India 
in comparatively recent times, and expressly out of those prior abo- 
minations which had long held the people of India in cruel vassalage 
to a bloated priesthood. 

The race of Saka, or progenitors of Sdkya Sinha (by the way, the 
Sinha proves that the princely style was given to him until he assum- 
ed the ascetic habit) may have been Scythians or Northmen, in one 
sense ; and so probably were the Brahmans in that same sense, viz. 
with reference to their original seat. (Brachmanes nomen gentia 
diffttsissimse, cujus maxima pars in montibus degit ; reliqui circa 
Gangem.) 

If one's purpose and object were to search backwards to the origi- 
nal hive of nations, one might, as in consistency one should, draw 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, Vva'sa and Sa'kva, from Tartary. All I 
say is, that quoad the known and recorded man and thing — S a'kt* 
SiNpx and his tenets — they are indisputably Indian and recent*. 

I incline to the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than 
Sanskrit, and independent, originally, of Sanskrit. But were this so, 
and were it also true that the Buddhists used the best dialect of 
Hindi {that however is saturated with Sanskrit, whatever its prin^ 
independence) such admissions would rather strengthen than ■weaken 
the argument from language against the exotic origin of Buddhism'f. 

• Accordiog to all Bauddha authorities the lineage of the whole seven mortal 
Buddhas is expressly stated to be Brahmanical or Ksbetriya 1 What is the an- 
swer to this ? 

+ Our own distinguished WiLsox haa too easily followed the coatinentai Ea- 
4 T 
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According to this hypothesis, Hindi is not less, but more, Indian 
than Sanskrit : and, ft fortiori, so is tlie religion assumed to have com- 
mitted its records to Hindi. 

But, in very truth, the extant records of Buddhism, whether San- 
skrit or Prakrit, exhibit both languages in a high state of refinement ; 
and though one or both tongues came originally from Tartary, they 
received that refinement in India, where, certainly, what we know as 
Buddhism, (by means of these records! had its origin, long after 
Brahmanism had flourished there in all its mischievous might. 

P. S. You will, 1 hope, excuse my having adverted to some other 
controverted topics besides that which your paper immediately sug- 
gested. These questions are, a good deal, linked together : for 
instance, if Buddhism furnishes internal evidence throughout its 
most authentic records that it is the express antithesis of Brahmanism, 
its posteriority of date to the latter is decided, as well as its jealousy 
of priestly pretensions. Nec clericis infinite aut libera potestas, is a 
deduction which only very precise and weighty evidence will suffice 
to set aside : I have seen none such yet from Ceylon or from Ava, 
And he it observed I here advert to authentic scriptural tenets, and 
not to popular corruptions resulting from the facile confusion of the 
ascetic with the clerical profession. 

Note. We are by no means prepared to enter into a controversy 
on a subject on which we profess but a slight and accidental acquaint- 
ance : nor will we arrogate to ourselves the distinction of having 
entered the lists already occupied by such champions as Mr. Hodg- 
son and Mr. Tornocr, who have both very strong arguments to 
bring forward, in support of their opposite views. As far as the 
Dhtonnalipi could be taken as evidence the vernacularists had the 
right to it ; but on the other hand there can be no doubt, as Mr. 
Hodoson says, that all scholastic disputation with the existing Brah- 
manical schools which Sa'kta personally visited and overcame, must 
have been conducted in the classical language. The only question is, 
whether any of these early disquisitions have been preserved, and whe- 
ther, for example, the Life of Sa'kya, called the Lalita Vistdra, found by 
Professor Wilson to agree verbatim with the Tibetan translate examin- 
ed simultaneously by Mr. Csoma, has a greater antiquity than the Pita- 
kattayan of Ceylon ? We happen fortuitously to have received at this 
moment two letters bearing upon the point in dispute from which we 

ri^pcaa writers in ideatifyiag the Sdka vansa with the classical Sacse or Scythians, 
and Baddhism with Samanism. The Tartars of our day avow that they got all 
their kaowlcdge from India : teste Kahyyur et Stangyur. 
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gladly avail ourselves of an extract or two : — Mr. Tubnour, alluding 
to the notice of the life of Sx'kta. from the Tibetan authorities by 
Mr. CsoMA in the As. Res. Vol. XX. writes — “ The Tibetan life is ap- 
parently a very meagre performance, containing scarcely any thing 
valuable in the department of history ; whereas had the materials whence 
it was taken been genuine, the translator would have been able to 
bring forward and illustrate much valuable information on the pil- 
grimages and the acts of Sa'kta in various parts of India during the 
45 years he was Buddha. Even the superstitious facts recorded are 
much more absurd than they are represented in the Pitukottngan. Thus 
the dream of Ma'va Dbvi of having been rubbed by a Chhadanta 
elephant, during her pregnancy, — is converted into a matter of fact, of 
Sakya, ‘ in the form of an elephant having entered by the right side 
into the womb or cavity of the body of Ma'va Devi !’ ‘ Chhadanta’ 

is taken literally as ». six-tusked elephant, whereas bv our books Chha- 
danta is the name of a lake beyond the Himalaya mountains where 
the elephants are of a superior breed. It is mentioned twice in the 
Mahawanao (Chaps. 5 and 2'2).” 

If the rationality of a stoiy be a fair test of its genuineness, which 
few will deny, the Puli record will here bear away the palm : — but 
it is much to be regretted that we have not a complete translation of 
the Sanskrit and of the Ceylonese “ life” to place side by side. It is 
impossible that instruction should not be gained by such an impar- 
tial examination*. But to return to the subject under discussion j my 
friend Mr. Csoma writes from Titalya in the Purniya district : — 

* As an example of the information already obtained from Mr. Csoma’s trans- 
lated sketch, we may adduce the origin of the custom seemingly so aniversal 
among the Buddhists of preserving pictorial or sculptured represeutations of the 
facts of his life. — After bis death the priests aud minister at Rajttgriha are afraid 
of telling the king Aj AT A Satro thereof lest he should faint from the shock, 
and it is suggested by Maba'kashtafa by way of breaking the intelligence to 
him, that the MiiAdmantra or chief priest should “go speedily into the king’s 
garden, and cause to be represented in painting, how Chohdandas (Bhagatin) 
was in Tuthili : bow in the shape of an elephant be entered his mother’s womb s 
how at the foot of the holy fig-tree he attained supreme perfection : how at Vt- 
rinasi he turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds, (taught his doctrioes :)~ 
how he at Sravasti displayed great miracles how at the city of Ghactem he 
descended from the Trays Strimha heaven, whither he had gone to instruct his 
mother ; — and lastly how having accomplished his acts in civiliriiig and inatruct- 
ing men in his doctrine at several places, he went to his last repose in the city of 
Kasha in Assam.’’' Now whether the book in question was vvritten sooner ot 
later, it explains the practice equally and teaches us how we may successfully 
analyze the events depicted in the drawings of Adjanta, perchance, or the sculp- 

4 T 2 
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“ In reference to your and Mr. Tuknoor’s opinion that the origi- 
nal records of the Buddhists in ancient India, were written in the 
Mdgadhi dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, that in the index 
Or register dkar-chhag) of the Kahgyur, it is stated that 

the Sutras in general — i. e. all the works in the Kahgyur except the 21 
volumes of the Sher-chhin and the 22 volumes of the tGyud class, 
after the death of Shakva, were first written in the Sindhu langmge 
and the Sher-chhin and rGyud in the Sanskrit: but part of the rCyttd 
also in several other corrupt dialects. It is probable that in the 
seventh century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhistic religion was 
remodelled and generally written in Sanskrit, before the Tibetans 
commenced its introduction by translation into their own country.” 

This explanation, so simple and so authentic, ought to set the mat- 
ter at rest, and that in the manner that the advocates of either view 
should most desire, for it shews that both are right ! — It is generally 
allowed that the Pali and the Zend are derivatives of nearly the same 
grade from the Sanskrit stock ; and the modern dialect of Sinde as 
well as the Bhdshi of upper and western India present more striking 
analogies to the PdK, in the removal particularly of the r, and the mo- 
dification of the auxiliary verbs, than any of the dialects of Bengal, 
Behar, or Ceylon*. Plausible grounds for the existence of this western 
dialect in the heart of M/igadhi, and the preference given it in writings 
of the period, may be found in the origin of the ruling dynasty of 
that province, which liad confessedly proceeded from the north-west. 
At any rate those of the Sdhya race, which had emigrated from 
Sinde to Kapila vasiu (somewhere in the Gangetic valley) may have 
preserved the idiom of this native province and have caused it to prevail 
along with the religion which was promulgated through its means. 

We are by no means of opinion that the Hindi, Sindht, or Pali 
had an independent origin prior to the Sanskrit. The more the first of 
these, which is the most modern form and the farthest removed from 
the classical language, is examined and analyzed, the more evident- 
ly is its modification and corruption from the ancient stock found 
to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather provincial dialectism 
(if I may use the word) than the mere engraftment of foreign words 
upon a pre-e.\i,-tent and written language. The aboriginal terms of 

tores of BMsa, with a foil volume of the life of Sha'kva in our hand. -Simil.- 
paintings are common in Ava, and an amusing, but rather apocryphal, series may 
be seen in Upham’s folio history of Buddhism. 

• See the Rev. Dr. Mill’s note on this subject in the J. A. S. Vol. V. p. 30 ; 
abo Professor Wtnos’s remarks, Vol. I. page 8. 
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Indian speech most be rather sought in the hills and in the peninsula 
in the plains and populous districts of the north the evidences of 
their existence are necessarily smothered by the predominance of the 
refined and durable languages of the court, of religion, and of the 
educated classes. A -writer in the Foreign Quarterly has lately been 
hold enough to revive the theory of Sanskrit being merely a derivative 
from the Greek through the intervention of the Zend, and subsequent 
to the Macedonian invasion ! The Agathocles’ coin ought to answer all 
such speculations. The l‘nit of that day along with its appropriate 
symbols is proved to have held the same precise derivative relation to 
the Sanskrit as it docs now — for the records on which we argue are not 
modern, but of that very period. All we still want is to find some 
graven Brahmanical record of the same period to shew the character 
then in use for writing Sanskrit ; and to add ocular demonstration to 
the proofs afforded by the profound researches of philologists as to 
the genuine antiquity of the venerable depository of the Vedas. — En. 


VI . — Geometric Tortoises, “ Testudo Geometrica." By Lieut. T. Hutton, 
Zlth Native Infantry. 

Africa being as yet the only recorded habitat of the Geometric 
Tortoise, I have thought it advisable to make known the existence of 
these animals in the hilly tracts of Meywar, and the adjoining districts, 
where they are found in the high grassy janglas, skirting the base of 
the hills, and are by no means of rare occurrence. 

I usually employed a few Blieels to seek for them, who thought 
themselves well paid with a pint of brandy for a pair of Tortoises. 
Although not uncommon, they are nevertheless not easilv procured, 
owing to their color and appearance being so blended with the rocky 
nature of the ground, as to render it difficult to distinguish them from 
surrounding objects ; added to which, they remain in concealment, 
beneath shrubs or tufts of grass during the heat of the day. 

The Bheels, however, are expert in tracking them through loose 
soils, and having discovered a foot print in the sand of a nullah, or 
the dust of the grass plains, they generally succeed in capturing the 
animal, by patiently following the traces it has left. 

It is during the rainy season that they are in the greatest activity 
and wander about all day. feeding and coupling. At the approach of 
the cold wtather they select a sheltered spot and conceal themselves 
by thiusting their shell into some thick tuft of grass and bushes, the 
better to protect them from the cold, remaining thus in a sort of 
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lethargic inactivity (for they are not torpid), until the hot season, at 
whichtime they only remain concealed during the heat of the day, 
coming out about sunset to feed. 

As I have several of these animals alive, I shall give an outline of 
their general habits in a state of confinement. I have at different 
times procured seven of these creatures, three of which are females, 
and are easily distinguished by their larger size. They were all 
turned loose into a large enclosure, and well supplied with water, and 
grass, both dried and green, and a heap of bushes and grass to hide 
themselves in. 

Throughout the hot season, they remained all day in concealment, 
coming out a little before sunset, to feed on the grass, lucern, or 
cabbage leaves, which were thrown to them. As night approached 
they did not again retire, but, as if enjoying the coolness of the air, 
remained stationary until morning, when they withdrew to their re- 
treats before the sun rose. They did not wander about during the 
night, hut remained as if asleep. 

At this season they were fond of plunging into water where they 
would often remain for half an hour at a time : this, too, generally 
had the effect of making them void their excrement, which appeared 
to be hard oblong masses of ill digested vegetable fibres, and along 
with it a small quantity of a white chalky substance. 

They drank a great quantity of water, which tliey took by thrusting 
in the head and swallowing it by draughts. As the rainy season set 
in, they became more lively and were to be seen throughout the day 
wandering about in the rain, feeding freely and resting at intervals, 
and frequently performing the rites of love. Often indeed two or 
three males succeeded each other with little intermission, without 
appearing to inconvenience the female who lay quite still cropping the 
grass within her reach. The male mounts on the back of the female 
like other quadrupeds, placing his fore legs on the top of the carapace 
while his hind legs rest on the ground. They remain engaged from 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour, the male uttering, at intervals a 
groaning sound. They are not however, attached after the operation, 
as is said to be the case, but the desire of the male being appeased, he 
retires to rest and feed. During the whole period of the rains the 
females continued to admit the males freely, i. e. from the latter end 
of June until the middle of October, being nearly four months, when 
they became less familiar and drew off from each other. 

On the 1 1 th November 1 S35, one of the females commenced sink- 
ing a pit to receive her eggs, which she performed in the following 
manner. Having selected a retired spot at the root of a tuft of 
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coarse tall grass, she began to moisten the earth with water which 
she produced from the anus, and then with the strong horny toes of 
her hind feet, proceeded to scrape away the mud she had made. She 
used her hind feet alternately, and as she proceeded the water con- 
tinued to be supplied drop by drop, so as to render the earth a thick 
muddy consistency and easy to be scraped out of the pit she was 
sinking. 

In about two hours she had succeeded in making a hole six inches 
in depth and four inches in diameter. In this she immediately de- 
posited her eggs, four in number, filling up the hole again with the 
mud she had previously scraped out, and then treading it well in and 
stamping on it with her hind feet alternately, until it was filled to the 
surface, when she beat it down with the whole weight of her body, 
raising herself behind as high as she could stretch her legs and then 
suddenly withdrawing them, allowing herself to drop heavily on the 
earth, by which means it was speedily beaten flat, and so smooth and 
natural did it appear that had I not detected her in the performance 
of her task I should certainly never have noticed the spot where her 
eggs were deposited. She did not immediately leave the place after 
finishing her work, but remained inactive, as if recovering from her 
fatigues. 

In about four hours she had dug the hole, deposited her eggs, 
replaced the earth, and retired to feed. 

The length of time required to bring the eggs to maturity cannot 
be ascertained however, as the males continued to have free inter- 
course with her during the whole period of the rains, which as I have 
already stated, was from the latter end of June, to the middle of 
October ; therefore she may have conceived any time during that 
period. 

The female considerably exceeds the male in size and can moreover 
be distinguished by the flatness of the under shell, whereas the male 
has that part very concave, and indeed without this formation he 
would be unable to couple with the female from the convex form of 
her carapace. 

As they are constituted however, the concavity of his under shell, 
corresponds to the convexity of the upper shell or carapace of the 
female. The flattened form of the plastron of the female, may 
possibly be for the purpose of giving greater internal space for 
the ova. 

As the cold season approached they became more sluggish, seldom 
leaving their retreats, and at the beginning of December 1833, they 
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remained altogether motionless, refusing to feed. They made no 
attempt to burrow in the ground, as the Greek Tortoise (Testudo 
GracaJ is said to do, but thrust themselves in among the coarse grass 
which was heaped up in a corner of their enclosure. Until the 9th 
February 1834 they remained in a state of lazy, listless repose, 
having never stirred from the spot they had chosen full two months 
before. They were not however in a state of torpidity, but merely 
lying inactive as if they thought it too much trouble to move. When 
taken up they partially put forth the head to ascertain the cause of 
their being disturbed, but even if placed full in the sun’s rays and 
left so all day, they never made the slightest attempt to move from 
the spot ; as if they felt instinctively that the season in which their 
services were intended to be of use in the general economy of nature 
had not yet arrived. 

The 9th, 10th and 11th days of February being cloudy with a few 
showers of rain, the Tortoises came forth and took some lucern, and 
drank plentifully of water. They did not continue to come out, but 
relapsed into their former repose, nor did they venture forth again in 
the evening until the hot season had coinmenced, or about the middle 
of April. The winter of 1834 proved much milder than that of the 
preceding year, and the Tortoises in consequence continued to come 
forth for their supply of food, — but instead of doing so in the evening 
as in the hot weather, they chose the middle of the day, remaining out 
for two or three hours basking in the sun, and retiring again to con- 
cealment in the afternoon. Sometimes the males did not come forth 
for a day or two, but the females were to be seen every dav placing 
themselves close to the white walls of their enclosure, as if con- 
scious that the rays of the sun would be thrown from it upon them. 

The marking of the shells is the same in both sexes, and they are 
only to be distinguished by the difference in size and structure already 
mentioned, and in the unequal length of tail, that of the male being 
about twice the length of the female, the latter indeed possessing 
almost none. 

In different individuals the yellow rays vary much in breadth, 
some having them broad, others narrow. 

Both have the same number of scutelia on the carapace which 
consists of thirteen pieces on the disc and twenty-three marginal, 
while the plastron or under shell contains fourteen pieces. 

The length of shell in the female is 10 inches, that of the male from 
8 to 8^ inches ; if measured longitudinally over the carapace the 
length of the female is 13 inches and the male from 1 1-| to 12 inches. 
The scutelia are black with yellow rays diverging from a yellow square 
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in the centre of each ; each scutellum is also deeply striated or groved 
concentrically, and has a squarish form at the base. 

The fore legs are well protected with strong nails or horny tuber- 
cles studded all over them, and the feet are all armed with solid 
nails, 5 on the fore feet and 4 on those behind. The skin is greyish 
black and the studs yellowish. 

In July 1834, one female weighed oj lbs. 

' ditto ditto, by lbs. 

Old male 3 lbs., 

A male, 2^ lbs. la slight difference in 

2^ lbs. I size in the males. 

2 lbs,J 

The sexual organs of both are situated in the anus, the male having 
the power of exserting his, which is of large size. 

The eggs of the Geometric Tortoise are pure white, of an oblong 
oval form, the ends being of equal size, and not smaller at one extre- 
mity as in the eggs of birds. 

The shell is thin, and one inch and 8 lines in length and 4 inches 
in lateral girth. Those deposited in the earth as above mentioned 
were allowed to remain in the hope of seeing them hatch, but in the 
warmth of April 1 835 somebody or something stole them and disap- 
pointed me. 

As they increase in age, they lose the beautiful radiated appearance 
of the shell, and indeed it frequently peels off in scales even when 
they are in their prime. 

I have an old male which has lost the yellow rays or rather which 
has lost the whole of the outer coating of the shell and is now of a 
dirty yellowish colour, the carapace being cracked and divided so irre- 
gularly, as to render it somewhat difficult to recognise the true divi- 
sions of the scutella. One of the females has also lost the outer coat- 
ing of one or two scales, while in other respects she is quite perfect. 

These animals when handled, will generally either from fear or as 
a means of defence, squirt out a quantity of water in a pretty strong 
stream from the anus. 

I have read that the combats of the males may be heard at some 
distance, from the noise they produce in butting against each other. 
This was never the case with the Geometric Tortoises, although mine 
had frequent fights, — but these instead of butting, consisted merely in 
trials of strength, one male confronting another, with the head and 
fore-legs drawn into the shell, and the hind feet planted firmly on the 
ground, and in this manner shoving against each other until one or 
4 c 
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both became fatigued. This -was done chiefly -when they wanted to 
pass each other in any narrow space, and sometimes if the one could 
succeed in placing his shell a little beneath the other, he tilted him 
over on his back, from whence he had great difficulty in recovering 
himself, and I have frequently found them sprawling thus, making des- 
perate efibrts with head and feet, to throw themselves back to their 
natural position, which they were unable to effect unless the ground 
chanced to be very uneven, so as to assist them. 

In this kind of warfare the females also frequently indulged, and 
from their superior size and strength generally accomplished their 
wishes. 

In farther illustration of the acknowledged strength of the shell in 
this tribe, I may mention that a party of officers on a shooting excur- 
sion, perceived some creature crawling among the high jangal grass, 
and not seeing distinctly what it was, fired a ball at a venture, which 
took effect on the front of the carapace, merely making a dent by 
chipping off the outer coating and causing no farther injury. This 
was the female which produced the eggs already mentioned. 

I have an old work on Natural History, but by whom written I can- 
not ascertain, as the title pages are torn out, in which it is stated, on 
the subject of Land Tortoises, “that even the act of procreation, which 
among the animals is performed in a very few minutes, is with them 
the business of days. About a month after their enlargement from a 
torpid state, they prepare to transmit their posterity ; and both con- 
tinue joined for near a month, together.” 

Wliether this be really the case with some species of Land Tortoise 
or not, I cannot presume to say. but as regards the Geometric Tortoise 
it is decidedly erroneous, these animals passing about a quarter of an 
hour in conjunction, when, as I have stated, the male having appeased 
his desire, dismounts and retires. They return to the females how- 
ever, several times during the course of the day, and continued to do 
so throughout the rainy season. Although they mount several times 
during the day, the female does not admit them each time. 

In No. 29 of Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, at page 652, 
there occurs the following possage, “ White mentions it as reported 
of the Land Tortoise, that it is occupied one month in completing one 
f ^te dC amour ; and this leads me to mention that I was more than 
once informed in Jamaica that the male and female turtle remain 
coupled during the period of nine days*.” 


• W. SgE,i.i, Surgeon M. R. C. S., Kingston, Surrey. 
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Now as I have already shown that this habit does not hold good 
with all the species, I venture to ask, to what species of Land Tortoise 
do the foregoing quotations apply, and on whose authority is the as- 
sertion ? 

With regard to the turtles it is likely enough to be the case, and I 
believe the fact is well authenticated, not only with regard to their 
remaining coupled several days, but also that the male embraces the 
female with such strength, that she cannot shake him off. The old 
work above mentioned, says, the sea turtles, “ couple in March and 
remain united till May.” ! ! 

In the water it would matter little, as they would not lose the 
power of locomotion, — but with the land tribe it is widely different, as 
the male when mounted, is at the full stretch of his hind leg^, and 
could not walk with the female, for even if she move ever so little 
during the time of connection, he has great difficulty in maintaining 
his position, and is often fairly rolled over on his back. As to their 
lying still for a month with a fine green vegetation springing up all 
round them after having fasted for some months, — it is I think rather 
unquestionable. Tantalus himself was not in a worse predicament ! ! 

There is still another character assigned to the land tribe which m 
the present species does not hold good,- viz. in Stark’s Elements of 
Natural History, it is stated that the females are to be distinguished 
from the males by their under shell or plastron being convex, while in 
the latter it is concave. 

In the Geometric Tortoise the plastron of the female is yfaf, — that 
of the male concave. 

Were the plastron convex, the animal could not rest quietly on a 
plane surface, but would pitch, “ fore and aft,” like a ship in a heavy 
sea, or at all events she would be obliged to rest with one end of the 
shell tilted into the air. 

I may perhaps be censured for laying so much stress on such trifling 
errors, but as it is alone by true descriptions of the habits, manners, 
and construction of created beings, that we can ever hope in some 
measure to comprehend their uses, and the designs and purpose of 
our Creator in forming them ; — I hold the man to be inexcusable who 
would perpetrate an error however trifling it may seem to be ; for if 
the description is erroneous, it is consequently untrue, and the great 
object of scientific research is thereby defeated. 

Now, although these (to me) seeming errors, may not be such, as 
regards some species, yet taking them in a general view, they are so, 
and consequently need correction. 

4 u 2 
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The convexity of the plastron, may be a specific, but it cannot be 
made a generic character. 

Soon after my arrival at Simla in March last, the old male died 
from cold* ; the others lived through the rains well enough, bat were» 
not so lively as in the plains, moving about less frequently. One of 
the females even produced four eggs, but made no hole to receive 
them as in the former case, shewing plainly that the change of cli- 
mate was at woik upon them ; these eggs I placed under a hen, but 
in a few days they had disappeared as in the former instance, and 
whether stolen by my servants or by some small animal I could not 
discover. 

The winter has proved toe cold for the remaining tortoises which 
are dying fast, and of my seven pets I have only three alive, and I 
fear I shall be unable to save them. 


VI. — Barometrical Elevations taken on a journey from Katmandhu to 
Gosainsthdn, a place of pilgrimage in the mountains of Nipdl, hy 
Chhedi' Lohar, a smith in the employ of Captain Robinson, late 
commanding the Escort of the Resident in Nipdl. 

The following table was placed in our hands by Captain Robinson, 
before his departure to Europe. It is curious as shewing to what 
good purposes the natural intelligence of uneducated servants, e.spe- 
cially those of the mechanical classes, may be applied in judicious 
hands. Chhedi' had acquired skill in the manufacture of guns 
gunlocks, and any articles after European models ; he had learnt to boil 
barometers, and note daily observations for his master’s meteorological 
journal before he was sent out on the experimental expedition in which 
he has acquitted himself so well. This journal comprehends times 
distances, statistical information, indications of the {brdmitar) 

and irndmiter), barometer and thermometer, the aspect of 

the sky, (dhup-badari-pdni) sun-clouds-rain, as he 

terms it ; and such other items of information as he thought 
worthy of notice. As a specimen of the mode in which his memo- 
randa are booked, we quote the commencement of the journal, making 
use of Roman characters for want of the common Kaithi type. 

• The Bheels clean the shells of these animals from all flesh and the bones of 
the neck and legs, and stopping up one end with wood, use them as boxes to 
keep tobacco in I 
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Trisuliganga gosai'gkund se nikali h®*. 

Gosalnkund 3492 kadam charo taraf se h® : wao purab pacchim 
lamba h® : utar dakliin chbota h® : hua s6 ganfestban andaj se 
koB h® : hua ek ganfes ki murat h® pathar ki : wao ganw ghar kuchh 
nabi h® : hua se Lohnbinae 2 kos h» : hua jfetiife admi lathi 16k4 jatd 
h® : : so lathi huai rakhdhnh parta h®: lathi ka ek bara dheri h® : 
wao kuchh ganw ghar nahi h® : hua se Dhimsa ganw 3 kos h® : 
Dbims.a ganw me 29 gharh® raotia ka ; hua se 2|- kos h® Trisuligangd ; 
pahar utar ke niche Trisuliganga milti h®. Trisuliganga se kos 
h® Dhuncha ganw : 56 ghar h® inotih ka ; hua se Tharhea ganw 4 
kos h®, &c. 

Translation of the journal. 

The Trisuliganyd issues from the Gosain’s kund or well. This well 
is 3492 paces round its four sides, the length being east and west and 
the north and south (breadth) is small. From thence by estimate 
the temple of Ganhsh is 1^ kos. There is one stone image of Ganfesh, 
but neither village nor house of any sort. Thence Loharibinuek is 
2 kos (distant), where all those who travel with lathis or sticks are 
forced to leave them. There is great delay (a large crooked stick ?) 
about these sticks, but neither village nor house on the spot. Three 
kos farther on comes Dhimsa village, containing 29 houses of labourers 
(load-carriers). At 2|- kos beyond the Trisuliganga is met with at the 
south foot of the hill. ^ From the river at ly kos comes the village of 
Dhuncha, containing 56 houses of carriers : — thence at 4 kos, Tharhea 
village having 1 1 houses. Then Karang 2 kos off, with 7 houses. 4 kos 
further Kakarea a village of 10 houses, inhabited by Newars and hill- 
men. Thence 3 kos to Dhttmu ganw, containing 47 grass huts of Newars 
and Parbattiahs. There is one pakka dwelling belonging to the rdj- 
guru. Thence to the bank of the Beta-rau ti nadi is 2| kos ; there 
are 8 banias’ shops and one pakka temple, below which two rivers 
flow : the Trisuliganga, the Betarawti : the former coming from the 
north proceeds southward, its w'aters ajiiiear somewhat green to the 
sight, and flow with gicat violence. The Betarawti, a smaller stream, 
comes from the east and joins the other beneath the walls of the 

• We use m after the contiDental aavans to leprescnt the diphthong ^ or ^ in 
contradistinetioa to ifi which i» required for vgnf of comoion occurrence in Hindi. 
In the samemanner ® would repreaent the compound vowel formed of o and e, 
but as the pronunciation would be apt to deceive, ao is perhaps the best represen- 
tative of this diphthong. There should be a nasal » after goiain, and after the u 
of innd, well, also in cAdron, Ana (for nahin) aod similar words mis-spclt by 
the mistree. 
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mandir (or temple). Its water has a somewhat yellow colour. Over 
this river we have to pass V)y a rope bridge of 42 cubits span at the 
ghat. The stream is 4 cubits deep and very rapid. Hence to Brah- 
man/ci paii, 1 kos : to Nydkot, 4 tog. On the ascent to Nydkot is a 
small hill, westward ; on arrival there, is a bridge over the TrisuUgangd 
and General Bhimsbn’s garden with barracks for two companies of 
sipahis. There also is the road to Palpa* : from which mountain 
every thing can be seen. And in the town of Nyakot are a great 
many deotds (images). But on the west of the town is a temple of 
Bheero, the roof which is coated with brass ; and near the raja’s house 
two towers {kot) are built exceedingly high, of six stories. The fourth 
(chhaotka ? 6tli) story is of wood : : go these two towers and the 
temple of Bharo are visible a great way off. And there are in the town 
of Byakot two mohlas ( ? talao’s), one named Asiwdritol, the other 
Bhardgtol. And the TrisuUgangd flows beneath the town on the 
west, over it is a wooden bridge. It is 10 cubits deep at that spot. 
The bridge is raised 1 6 cubits, and has a span of 83 cubits ; it is very 
old. but the force of the current is here so great that unless a bridge 
existed it would be impossible to pass over. From Nyakot to the 
Surujmati river is 2 kos towards the south-east comer : broad 64 
cubits, deep 3^ cubits, of great velocity : it is passed with a ferry-boat. 
On this side are two pah's (?) and a bania’s shop. Thence to Dumari- 
chawr (or Dungrichanra) is 3 kos ; where are one pati and a bania's 
shop. Thence to Ketikapua, Ij kos. Half way is a village named 
Baramandi .- Ketika puwa is ruined and not fit to stop at ; nobody 
rests there. Thence to Rdmkapnwa, 1 kos. This is also decayed (tuta) 
and nobody stops at it. Then comes Jdjir ha puwa, 1 kos. At this 
place on an insulated hill stands the house of the bara sdhib (the resi- 
dent) and thence it is called the Angrej ka puwa ; and in Jdfir ka puwa 
are many business-like people— eatables and drinkables are to be had. 
Thence to Basndth ka puwa is half a kos, and half a kos further is 
Kkola : thence to Jasardm ka puwa, half a kos ; and then a second 
Khola, ^ a kos. Chamubasndth ka puwa, J kos; Jilpurphedi, 1 kos. 
Thence to Nepdl-faringd ke chooni (the English residence) four kos : 
making altogether from Katmundhu to Gosainsthdn, 47 kos. 

Then follows the register kept in a tabular form, to which we have 
only added one column expressing the ajjpropriate height of each sta- 
tion relatively to Kdimandhu.^ — Ed, 

* Perhaps paAarpar jtine ka rtisia, * road to the mountains,* or the pass into 
Tibet. This reading is supported by the next sentence, jo m pahar par se sah 
mcta hm. ^ 
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Year 1836, month, August 26M, Friday, Call night of the 15th redn 
and snow fell.) 


Hour. 

Siation, 

Barom. 

Therm. Weather. 

Approximate 
altitude in feet. 

6 A. H. 

Gosainsthin 

24,744 

42 

clear 

r 620 above Kat- 
\ mandhu. 

8 

Gane&hsth&n 

24,6fi0 

57 

sunshine 

710 ditto. 

10 

Lohari binae 

24,383 

66 

ditto 

1,000 ditto. 

3 P. M. 

Dhimsagaon 

24,346 

61 

rain ^ 

1 

6 

ditto 

24,272 

60 

ditto 


Saturday 27th 






6 A. u. 

ditto 

24,266 

57 

clear 


11 

ditto 

24,540 

71 

cloudy 

920 ditto. 

4 F. M. 

ditto 

24,506 

67 

rain 


6 

ditto 

24,480 

66 

clear 


Sunday 28th 






6 A. M. 

ditto 

24,478 

62 

clondy 


11 

Tbariah 

24,496 

64 

ditto 

880 ditto. 

2i r. 11 . 

Keraug 

24,376 

66 

clear 

1,010 ditto. 

7 

Kakeria 

24,968 

71 

cloudy 

400 ditto. 

Monday 2yth 






6 A. M. 

ditto 

24,936 

68 

ditto 

450 ditto. 

8 

Dhaernu hill 

24,760 

71 

ditto 

610 ditto. 

9 

Dhsemu village 

26,996 

79 

1 ain 

2,100 below ditto. 

12 { 

level of the Beta- 
raoti river 

128,240 

J 

87 

bright 

1 2,900 ditto. 

1 P. M. 

Baiiinaii ke pati 

28,420 

88 

ditto J 

1 

3 

Nyakot ascent 

27,338 

7 6 

rainy 

2,000 ditto. 

5 

ditto town 

26,958 

79 

clearing 

! 

Tuesday 30 th 





I 

y 1,700 ditto. 

7 A. M. 

Nyakot 

26,984 

77 

cloudy 

10 

ditto 

27,140 

82 

sunshine | 

I 

12 

ditto 

26,990 

82i ditto J 



■ Pati or Dharm- ' 

1 


1 

1 

3 P. H. * 

sala on Surj’ 

^28,314 

81^ bard rain j 

i 

6 

mati river 
ditto 

1 

28,340 

82J 

raining < 

2,900 ditto. 

Wednesday 31st 



1 


A. M 

ditto 

28,350 

80 

cloudy J 


10 

Dumrichaor-pati 2r,lb0 

79 

ditto 

1,860 ditto. 

12 

Ketikapawa 

2.5,82?) 

76 

clear 

.500 ditto. 

1 F. M. 

Rani ke powa 

24,750 

68 

cloudy 

610 above ditto. 

2 

Jafir ke powa 

24,674 

70 

ditto 

700 ditto. 

3 

Basoath ke powa 24,740 

67 

ditto 

620 ditto. 

3i 

Khola below do. 

25,130 

69 

ditto 

210 ditto. 

4 

Jasram ka powa 

21,766 

6,> 

raining 

600 ditto. 

4i 

Khola below do. 

25,660 

71 

cloudy 

350 below ditto. 

5 

f Cbamuatw 1 
1 basnath J 

• 24,934 

73 

ditto 

420 above ditto. 

6 

Jitpurphedi 

25,,546 

75 

clearing 

230 below ditto. 

Thursday 1st September 




4 Ann I above 

1 Calcutta. 

8 

Nipal residency 

25,330 

72 

cloudy 


“ Likha Chhedi mistri loharne, nokar Jaj Hcdrl Raminsen Kaptao ka, Stc." 
i. e. written by Chedi' the smith, in the service of Geosoe Uenbt RoBtNSotf, 


Captain, &c. &c. 


VIII. — Meteorological Register kept at Darjiling, f&r the month of April, 1837. By Dr. 
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IX . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the 6tA September, 1837. 

The Hon’ble Sir Eowabd Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Dr. G. G. SpinsBURY, Major J. R. Ouseley, and Dr. G. McPhehson, 
proposed at the last meeting were ballotted for, and duly elected members 
of the Society. 

The Hon’ble G. Turnouh of Ceylon was permitted on his own request 
to exchange his position of honorary for that of ordinary member, that 
he might contribute his share to the support of the institution. 

C. G. Mansell, Esq. member, requested that his copy of the Journal 
might not be furnished at the Society’s expence, but that he might be 
separately charged fur the same. 

Read a letter from Sir Charles D’Oyly, tendering his resignation as 
member of the Society on account of his immediate departure from the 
country, but hoping that his name might be continued as an honorary 
associate on the list of members to which it had belonged since the 
year 1814. 

The rule does not seem to be generally known, that althougli members on quit- 
ting 'the country are exempted from contributions, they continue on the list, 
and in case of return to India recommence their subscription only from their date 
of arriral. 

Lieut. E. B. Conolly, proposed as a member by the Secretary, seconded 
by H. T. Prinsep, Esq. ; D. F. McLeod, Esq. Civil Service, proposed by 
Capt. Pemberton, seconded by the Secretary. 

Read a letter ftiom M. Bedibh, Governor of Chandemagore, forwarding 
the following enclosures from M. Guizot, Minister of public instruction in 
France. 

Paris, /« 17 Dicenihre 1836. 

Monsieur, J’ai reju la lettre que vous m’avez fait I’honneur de m'drrire au 
nom de la Socidtd Asiatique de Calcutta, et celle qui s*y trouvait incluse, de Sir 
Edward Rvan, President actuel de cette Socidtd. Je suis tr^s lieureux 
d'avoir fait une chose agrdable a la Societd en InidFraut un exemplaire du voy- 
age de Victor Jacquemoot, et d’un autre c6td de pouvoir lui fine utile en I’auto- 
risant k faire passer, sous mon convert, tout ce qu’elle jugera convenable d’envoy- 
er en France, dans I’luterdc des sciences et des lettres. J 'attends la caisse qne 
Tons m’annoncez avoir expediee it mon adresse et qui contient des lirces orien- 
tanx destinds h Is Socidtd Asiatique de Paris. J’ai prevenu M. Eugdne Burnouf, 
de cet envoi, et, desqu’U me sera parvenu, j’aurai soin de le transmettre h S8 
destination. 

Agrdez, Monsieur, I’assurance de ma considdration tres distingnde ; 

Le Ministre de I'lnstruction publiqne, 
Guizot. 

Mr. James Prinsep, Sdcretaire de la Socidtd Asiatique de Calcutta. 

Paris, le 14 Fenrier, 1837. 

Monsieur, J’ai su par Mr. Antoine TTroyer, de la Socidtd Asiatique de Faria, 
que vous conaeutez i surveiUer et a diriger la transcription du mannscrite des 
Vddas. 

Je vous remercie beaucoup de Vempressement qne vous avez mis 4 seconder 
les vues de I’adroinistratioo Franqaise, et des soins que vous donnerez k ce 
travail. 

Mr. le Ministre de la Marine, a bien voula se charger de vous faire parvenir 
la somme de l.-oOG francs que j’ai affeetde aox frais de cette transcription et dont 
la distribatiaB est coD6de dgalement i vos soins ; e'est par I’intermddiaire de ce 
Ministre que vous {wrviendra, de plus, la lettre que j’ai I’honneur de vous 
adresser, et je vous engage h recourir a la meme voie toutes les fois que vous 
voudrez bien correspondre avec mon Ddpartement, relativement k I’opdration 
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entreprise sous vos auspices, et qui s'accamplira, je n’en doute point, d’ane mai- 
Hire toot-i-fait satisfaisante. 

Agrdez, Monsieur, I’assorance de ma consideration trdse distinguee ; 

Le Ministre de I’Instruction publiqne, Guxzot. 

Mr. Janies Prinsep, Sdcrdtaire de la Socidte Asiatique de Calcutta. 

The Secretary suggested that although he appeared to he entrusted personally 
with this important commission he thought it would he on all accounts safer to 
enter the correspondence on the Society’s books, and to place the money on their 
general account to the credit of the French Government, in case of any accident 
to himself He had already taken measures for the furtherance of the minis- 
ter’s views. 

Read, extract of letter from Major Trotbr, on the same subject. 

Capt. Troyeb, forwarded account sale of oriental works on the part of the 
Paris Society, amounting to 1173 f. and 8 efs. net. 

The first 10 livraisons of the work of the late M. jAcauiuortT, are now 
completed. The whole will consist of 50 livraisons folio, costing 400 francs. 
No mention is made of his having received charge of the Society’s copy. 

Library. 

The following books were presented. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 16 , for July 1837— 
by the Editor, Dr. Cole. 

Uber die Kawi— Sprache auf der Jnsel Java nebst einer Einleitnng 
fiber die Verschiedenheit dea menschlichan Sprachbaues Von IVilhem 
Von Humboldt, Berlin 1836. vol. I. — presented on the part of his brother 
the late Baron, by Mr. Alexander de Humboldt. 

Jonpur ndmeh and Wakiat Jehangiri — copied from MS. lent by Capt. A. 
Cunningham, at an expenee of 12 rupees. 

Meteorological Registers for June and July 1837— ijr the Surveyor 
General. • 

The following were received from the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The History of the Afghans translated from the Persian by BsaNBAaD Dorn, 
Ph. D. For. M. A. R. A. S. M. T. C. 

Travels of Macarius, vol. II. translated by F. C. Belvoob, A. M. OxoN, 
M. R. A. S. 

The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben Meir the Sphardi by 
C. H. F. Bialloblottkt, vol. 11. — 1836. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. — Foreign Statesmen, vol. Vi.— from the Book~ 
tellers. 

Mr. Atsall brought for the inspection of the meeting a very valuable 
illuminated Armenian manuscript of the New Testament on parchment, 
written in the year (Arm. Era 741) or A. D. 1292, under the Armenian 
king Hsrav'n. 

It was written at Ozopi by a monk named Simeon, sold for .3,000 deniers to 
Mathews a priest, and afterwards in A. D. 1501 to Harar Beg for 20,000 deniera, 

Nawib Tcbawur Jdno addressed a letter to the Society with a manu. 
script of the Shardya ul Isidm, the text book of Mahommedan law accord- 
ing tothe Sheea sect, recommending that it should be printed under the 
Society's auspices and offering to defray one-half of the expenees. Refer- 
red to the Committee of papers. 

Colimel B. Bvrnbv, presented for the Society’s Library, copy of a prac- 
tical work on ordinary diseases and medicines eompiled and translated into 
Burmese by a Catholic Missionary and lithographed by himself for gra. 
tuitous circulation among the people at Aea. 

By the same opportunity Col. Bcbney sent up the manuscript of Mr. 
Lane’s Burmese Dictionary, which has immediately been placed in the 
printer’s hands. 

Committees. 

Dr. Stewart, Secretary of the Statistical Committee reported the re- 
sult of two applications to the Government of Bengal, one for the privil^e 
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of franking its correspondence, which was accorded as far as regarded the 
returns from public servants to the Secretary : the second for a specific 
grant of funds for the prosecution of its inquiries; this was refused under 
the explanation that a reference from the Society fur a grant for general 
purposes was now on its way to the court, and that statistical inquiries 
might be regarded as included therein. The Committee also recommend, 
ed that they should be empowered to associate with themselves any friends 
to statistical inquiry who might not be Members of the Society. 

The Secretary thought with submission that the Committee should have appli- 
ed to the Society rather than to the GoTerument direct, if they required pecuniary 
or other aid— as a Committee their duty was to devise measures and collect 
information, reporting thereon ; and the Society of course, on their nomination, 
contemplated meeting any expences they might recommend as advisable in the 
prosecution of their inquiries. With regard to postage he was happy that the 
privilege had been accorded, but the indulgence seemed hardly conristent with 
its uniform denial to the Society itself. 

Sir Bemjauin Malkin, as chairman of the Committee, admitted that it 
would have been more regular fur the applications to Government to have been 
made through the general body. The inadvertence arose solely from the idea of 
the Society having no funds to spare, and this was also the reason for seeking to 
incorporate associates with the Committee who might by separate subscription 
meet all ehargea independently of any call on the general fund. He therefore 
moved. 

That it be permitted to enrol parties who are not Members of the So- 
ciety as associates of the Statistical Committee. 

After aome discussion, in which the President instanced the parallel case of 
the Physical Committee and its corresponding members. Mr. Macnachten 
moved an amendment, wbtcb was carried. 

That the question be adjourned to next meeting, and in the mean time 
the opinion of the Committee of papers be requested. 

Read a letter from Capt. Sandebs, Secretary of the Military Board 
forwarding various plans and estimates by Capt. E. Sjsitb, Engineers for 
the erection of the ancient column at Allahabad, that the Society rnight 
select the one considered by them the most appropriate. ° 

Col. D. McLeod, Capt. Fobbbs, Capt. Citnningham, and W. P. Grant 
Esq. were nominated a Committee to make the selection, or to suggest 
modifications on Capt. Sbith’s design. °° 

Sir Edward Rtan, adverting to the approaching retirement of the Rev Dr 
Mill to Europe, suggested to the Society the propriety of paying some com 

S ^fment to this distinguished scholar expressive of their feeling on the occasion 
e would not now expatiate on the Vice President’s title to such a tribute be 
cause if his proposition were adopted, this pleasing task would be more ablv’per' 
formed and more appropriately conveyed in the name of the Society at larve • ve 
therefore moved first : J s > “s 


That an addresa be presented to Dr. Mju., expressive of the loss which 
the ^iety will susto by the departure of a member so eminently ouali 
fied by his profound knowledge of the languages of the east to aid and 
mist m the objeets and pursuits of the Society. 

Mr. W. H. Macnaohten bad great pleasure in seconding anv nrooos.Hon 
^ honor to Dr. Mill. In no member bad greater erudition ever'bee'n witness- 
ed, nor had any converted profound learning to uses calculated more to w-av 
the country and to dignify the study of oriental le.min7 Aldre^VL^been 
very rarely presented, but on such an occasion the practice would be i^re ho! 
aored in the observance than in the breach more no. 

the^reSde'nt 

. requested to draw up the address 

ait “““»»■ ” “ ^3 
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Sir B. Malkin, seconded this motion. Though his Indian acquaintance with 
Dr. Mill and his capability of appreciating his local studies was less than that 
of other members, he had enjoyed his friendship at more remote date, and at 
a greater distance than many. The wide scope of his friend’s knowledge em- 
braced the east and the west. It had been observed of him at college, that his 
knowledge was equally remarkable for area and for depth r certainly its depth had 
net diminished by his sojonrn in India, while its area had wonderfully extended. 

This motion being likewise carried. Sir Edward Rvan prefaced his third 
proposition by reading the following eloquent passage from Dr. Wilson’s reply 
to the address presented to him on his departure in December, 1832. 

** If I can judge of your sentiments by my own, I can fully appreciate the 
motives which induce you to seek to preserve memorials of those who have 
taken an active part in the labours of the Society. One of the most interesting 
decorations of the room in which we are accustomed to assemble is to me, to 
all, the portrait of our illustrious founder; and I am sure you will agree with me 
that the apartment would possess a still dearer interest were such decorations 
multiplied ; did the countenances of Colebrookb, Wilpord, Wilkins, and 
other distinguished members look down complacently upon the labours of their 
successors. I need not add, how irresistible are such influences upon the human 
mind, and how well calculated are such memorials to give wholesome stimulus to 
youthful energies. It is not from a merely selfish motive therefore that 1 accede 
to your request, bat in the hope that even in this way 1 may contribute, how- 
ever feebly, to the great ends of our Institution ; at the same time I am not 
insensible of the kindness which has prompted the proposal, and if J do feel vain 
it IS that you should have thought me worthy of the honor of being perpetually, 
as far as any thing human is perpetual, present among you.” 

He concluded by proposing. 

That tu meet the wishes of his numerous friends anxious to subscribe for 
the preservation of a memorial of Dr. Mill in the Society's rooms, he be 
requested on his arrival in England to sit for his picture to some eminent 
artist. 

The Secretary in seconding this proposition, said he bad been called on at 
a late festive meeting to bear testimony to Dr. Mill’s great talents and learn- 
ing, and had felt some humiliation at his total iiicompetency to anewer such 
a call, for indeed it would have been naught but presumption in him to speak to 
merits so far beyond his criticism. Happily in these rooms no such testimony 
was required, for here all knew his learning and his value. He could not how- 
ever omit to make public acknowledgment of the kindness and aid he had always 
received from Dr. Mill, in his capacity of Editor of the joarnal ; to which Dr. 
Mill's contributions bad been ever among the most valuable. A circumstance 
worthy of mention had enabled him to hear what the pandits thought of his 
attainments in Sanskrit, for Dr. Mill was so scrupulous of accuracy that he 
never put a page of his own composition to press until it had undergone the 
fcrutiny of several natives of learning. On asking an opinion of one of the most 
learned of these, Kaitala'ka'nta had begged to be allowed to ezpre^ it in verse, 
and be now held in his hand what might really in some degree be regarded as a 
di{dCoia of the Vice-President's Sanskrit proficiency. ” Where, said the pandit, 
ansong aU the English who have studied our language, was there yet one who 
could compote a poem in the style and language of our most classical ages ? Verity 
he is Ka'lx^a'sa come again among us*.'* 

Mxisevm, 

Read a letter from Dr. J. T. PbarsOvV, stating^ that in consequence of his 
departure from Cakutta, he was compelled to resign bis situation as 
Curator of the Society's museum. 

The catali^ue which he had undertaken to prepare of the objects of Natural 
History in the museum, was in a forward state ; that of the birds was ready, and the 
remainder he hoped to complete on his way up the nver to join his new station. 

The secretary said that the aid the museum had now received from government 
pledged the society to maintain Uin an efficient state, and some arrangement was 

• We have taken the liberty of publishing this poetical tribute with a translation 
St foot.— Ex>. 
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immediately neceasary. The committee of papers would be the proper organ to 
take charge on the retirement of Dr. Peabsoit, and to recommend (if they 
judged proper) a auccessor. He had not himself made generally known the 
state of the qneation, bat in the only quarter to which be had applied he had 
found that spirit in the reply which he himself always anticipated and rejoiced 
to see among bis associates. — One member. Dr. McClelland, had Tolonteered 
to act gratnitously as superintending curator daring his stay at the Presidency. 
Dr. Cantor too had in like manner, kindly undertaken to classify and arrange 
the large collection of snakes in the rooms below, now augmented by a valuable 
donation from Aoa Kbrbalai Mobamhao. 

He could not help mentioning some particulars regarding this donation. The 
Aoa had purchased Dr. Pearson’s private collection for 3,000 rupees, 
including a much more extensive selection of shells, insects, and other objects 
than the society possessed, mostly classified and named, and arranged in con- 
venient cabinets. The society had spent more than doable that sum in the two 
experimental years withont (as it appeared to him) reaping equal advantage. 
Was it not then worthy of consideration whether in moat cases it would not be 
preferable to purchase collections already formed, and only to keep up sneh an 
establishment as should suffice to preserve the objects with care, until the deter- 
mination of the court were known in regard to the late memorial? If so he 
would propose that the government grant of 200 rupees monthly should be de- 
clined with proper acknowledgments, icserving the option of purchasing col- 
lectious, wl.ioh had been also liberally granted by government. 

Should the majority however consider that the present favor should not be 
declined, be thought that the best way of employing it would be in deputing a 
collector, by permission, to accompany the expedition under Captain Pember- 
ton now on the point of proceeding to Bkot&n. and to which no naturalist stands 
appointed, although Dr. GairpiTH the botanist will doubtless give all the atten- 
tion in his power, coUateraUy, to natural history. 

The meeting seemed onaiiimous in opinion that the government grant 
should not be declined, and it was finally resolved, that the Committee of 
papers be requested to examine and report upon the best mode of main, 
taining the museum in an efficient state. 

Literary and antiquities. 

The Honorable Geoboe Tvrnovr, presented a transcript and transla. 
tion o( the Delhi lat inscription (the four tablets) with an historical account 
of the tooth relic of Buddha to which he supposes it to relate. 

The same gentleman forwarded, also 

A continnation of his examination of the Pali Buddhistic annals. 

The Baron Hammer von Pdrostall forwarded from Ftenna, a conti. 
taO^n of bis translate of Sidi Ali Capudans’ nautical work, the Mehit. 

_ C^qttm R. Whocobtow presented traced impressions of three inscrip- 
tions on two Bnrmese bells taken by the soldiery at Arracan, and now 
suspended in Hinda temples near Hanoi. Also a beautiful drawing of the 
bells themselves. 


Major P. L. Pbw sent a specimen of the inscription on the broken let 
lying in the grounds of the late Colonel Fraser. ’ 

From the five or six letters sent it was evident that the inscriptiim was 
identical with that of the Feros Ifit — complete facsimiles are promised. 

Mr.V.WATHOBSE, officiating judge of Cnftae*, presented ink impres- 
sions of ail the inscriptions at the caves in the vicinity of Gaya. 

[Facsimiles of these are published ia the preceding pagn.J 
Colonel Stacy forwarded on the part of H. S. Bodlderson ; Esq. a facsi- 
mile of a long inscription discovered by him on a stone in the janiials, 
•bout 30 miles from Barf»%. ■' “ 


has been read by Kamaia'xa'nta pandit and pronounced to be in a very 
nmrier order of poetry ; it vrill be published immediately 
Xim^iit Kitwe rejmrted the discovery of several further iMcriptions 
at C^ek, particularly of one occupying 870 square feet, whidi had been 
c^efuUy covered over with plaister to save it from the spoliating bud of 
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collecting antiquarians. A portion had chipped off and the priests were 
now willing to expose the whole. 

Or. Bund of H. M. S. Wolf presented a facsimile of the ancient 
inscription on the point of the jettjr at Singapur. 

[Pristed in the present nninber.] 

Geography. 

G. VioNE, Esq. forwarded a note on the valley of Cashmir dated at Ban- 
dApar on the Wuler lake, 16th June 183T. 

Mr. VtGNS identifies Iskardo with the fort of ^omos assaulted by Alexsndeb, 
he forwards copy of the only inscription discovered in the valley, (see p. 680.) 

The Bishop of Cochin-China submitted a note on the gei^^phy of 
Qochin-China. 

Physical. 

The Secretary of the Batavian Literary Society begged, through Mr. A. 
Moixgr, to open an intercourse with the Asiatic Society in its museum 
department, with a view to the exchange of duplicates. 

“Some interesting repoi ts have lately been published here on the geology of 
Borneo, and the western districts of Java, and the museum is well supplied with 
geological specimens from Japan, Sumatra, Borneo, &c. of which duplicates can 
be sent to Calcutta. The collection of birds and Orang-otangs, from ^ontso U 
1 suppose the finest ip the east.’’ 

A letter from Sir J. F. W. Hurecheu., dated Cape, S9tb June, stated his 
want of success hitherto in procuring a hippopotamus skeleton for the 
society. These animals are become very rare. 

Colonel McLeod, chief engineer forwarded several fragments of coal 
brought up by the borer in the fort from a depth of 392 feet. The depth 
attained now being 40i feet. 

The coal has a specific gravity 1.20 and is of a fine quality, nearly resembling 
the Assam specimens ; it is in rolled lumps evidently such as are found in the 
beds of torrents, and such as have invariably led to the discovery of seams in the 
vicinity. This will account for no actn^ beds having been penetrated by the 
auger : the discovery is very cnrioiis, as connected with the subject of Indian 
coal beds. 

Lieut. G. Fudljahes submitted the results of an'experimental bfwing 
executed by him at Gogo — ( Cambay Gulph J to the depth of 380 foet. 

He also announced the discovery of fossil remaine down the coast of a 
similar formation to those of Perim. And further, offered some remarks 
on the Otis/uha, or brown florican of south India. 

Mr. J). Boss was requested by Capt. HiLn, Mad. Amy to present in 
the name of Sooriah Naragana Pantalu, a zemindar of Gamsur, a speci. 
men of steatite or soapstone of his district, where it is used for pencils, 
&C. and sold at an anna the tola. 

' The secretary begged the society’s acceptance of a large collection 
of preserved snakes and other objects given to himself by Aon Ksrbadai 
M cnasituiD. This collection formed part of the Aoa’s late purchase from 
Dr. Pearson. It comprises 

126 bottles of preserved snakes, &c. in spirits. One Turtle Skeleton. One 
backbone, of a small Turtle. SU Alligator beads of various species. Two 
Bhinoceros skulls. Two horse skulls. Two large and one smaU Tiger skttUs 
with ditto. One Hymna craoinm. Two horns of the &awr Bos. 

Dr. SputSburv sent some beautiful peucU drawings by Capt. RsirNOUts, 
of a fossil head (horw) found a few milea from Aubmlpore on the left bank 
of the Nerbudda. 

Capt. T. Jenkins forwarded from dMsm four bottles foil ^ divers in. 
■ects, &c. including a queen-mother of the white ants. 

Dr. T. Cantor, submitted for inspection (with an explanatory notice) 
his drawings of the Molluscs and Zoophytes taken at the Sandheads by 
himself in a cruize of a few months. 

A black pettrel was presented in the name of Dr. Pearson : two Tetradoo 
fish and a lobster, presented aud set up by Mr. Bovcrez. 
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X . — Tribute of the Pandits to the Rev. W. H. Mill, D. D., Ssc. 

By Kamal&ea'nta Vidta'lankar. 

'BHUKmw: ^’srgr: i g r i < aT F ^?jnrffffT?r 

^ra4fVrguir sgi^ir?!Twr?ra#T 

?r^icarin*i ^{?^mTsr 

^TJRirni ^Wl4 f^X^fTT f^V: ift ^ ift II ^ II 

^ »r#jj i)4i*fiH<'Hf*rtr<«i^T; 

%^nrqaT»r ■grRTOiyi M* i »i i a i QiHyr^ ii ^ ii 

^ »r!3 ar^f?rfw§r sou i®tW sr^ftr 

sfnfTU'ss^iwrs^^ inv ^mlai ^si giT H^c<^ ^T«sfitm«yg 

*rrsT gi*r»P*i^ u<igwpsf««ifir{y ii e ii 

^fgf^^arorr 'WTf?nffi«?r«wi5 anifiriVs^ twrorf ’uurrc ^ 

f»vu ^ronu:wm g i; T ^ ^ u «t^g^PU w yijur f* (’UT-^ II V. i| 

g€t ’srurK ursi ‘trgs^ukisj^g'f^i 


WTsrs^;^^ fhUT 1 1 < li 

stm^ gT5u« ^ gtuf g<i^^ ’uun^ htst ^ 

gg^xfk rJui9wraiTf% ^rr^re^fxr ii ■o ii 

silr. f^giuu T ^ Ts T g ^o uf fuxi^nu 

wmrigrggFhu ’gurnc s# ii c ii 

«ifMarr^r^i«gft #iiufiwi«» «w^i'»r ssiit ftw ^fuw: «urw 
■^wcrsTuurT^gumT g^jgrwsflw: ’BHfuuus^ggfVisui^flfTTssn^iT 
urrfti<TO! 5«OT»fk sst^: n < ii 

tUTTW 'U wuisft«T 

gfiuwn wT * 5rftr fim: II •uKftsrtni^noiPB 

vfcirgt wn^TxWrftriflJr: ’9uns ^vskigis^g^m; ii r* ii 





US[){t ^OS^rTW fjlglsuK^ 'Ulft STUiT 

ffw %«ukti wwg gr4ei5UT n \% ii 
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Translation. 

1. The honorable Company, generous, pursuing a course of inte- 
grity, very dexterous, learned, compassionate, and exalted, skilled in the 
velocities and motion of fire, air and water (the laws of the elements), 
never relaxing from their determination, — deeply conversant in their own 
religion, with equity protecting their subjects and enjoying their trust, 
— moving forward to aid the aggrieved who come to them for help, may 
they long live the protectors of the world ! 

2. By their own mighty power to maintain the rule of Abyavabtta 
and all India have they deputed thousands of men, eminent either in 
commerce, in religion, in the administration of justice, or in war who arriv- 
ing with full knowledge of their respective grades, hare performed and 
do perform their several duties with regularity. 

3. Among these, the names of Jones, Colebbooke, Sutherland, 
Cabby, Wilson, Macnagiiten, and Mill, (have been conspicuous) for 
their acquirements in the Sanscrit language. Of how many highly in- 
structive and entertaining books, by their individual talents in forming a 
complete analysis, have they reproduced the facsimiles in various other 
languages ! 

4. In the midst of these, preeminent stands the name of Jones the 
minister of justice, the cheerful, the very clever, justly endued with the 
title of Judge. Through the celebrity of his knowledge he has become the 
theme of conversation among the learned. Having perused the sbastras, 
by skill he translated into his njitive tongue the famous drama of the birth 
of India’s king. He first arranged in alphabetical order for the benefit 
of Sanskrit students the Cosha (or dictionai-y of Amera Singh). 

5. The name of Colebrooke has acquired an inheritance of renown by 
his ‘ laws of inheritance.' He translated the text books of civil and criminal 
justice : he first brought together and employed many pandits in printing 
and disseminating Sanskrit books at a cheap price in this country. 

6. Carey introduced the puranas to the people of England in their 
native tongue ; and translating the holy books of his own religion into 
Sanskrit, engaged systematically in their promulgation. 

7. Wilson collected the literary stores of dramatic and other poetry, 
and made them known by translation, as well as the dictionary, the systems 
of philosophy, and the purdnas. 

8. Macnaghten, celebrated in grammar, in legal opinions, having tho- 
roughly examined the judicial authorities prevalent in different parts of 
the country, has arranged and published the results in English. 

9. But who among all these has been capable of producing a continuous 
poem in , the Sanskrit language, save Mill He indeed indites verse in 
which the best pandits can descry no faults. Of tlie works of prosody he is 
• neater, so skilled in regular and irregular metre, in the correct and har- 
monious combinations of letters that rumour proclaims Ka'u'da'sa is once 
more bom to the world ! 

10. In the Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Palanjjia and the Buddhist (schools 
of philosophy) deeply versed : in the holy vedas, in the law, and astro- 
nomical shastras equally learned, such smoothly fiowing verses can Mill 
alone indite. In the literature of B4bel* and Persia with all their vari- 
ous characters, a scholar : — religious, mild, strict, affable, taking plrauure in 
conversation with all learned men, — such is his mind! 

11. The work written by the celebrated Ka'lida'sa, the Kumdra Skem- 
hhava, has this equally eminent poet reproduced in the selfsame measure in 
his own language in a manner aiti^ether new ! What more need be said of 
him but that with due observance of regular and irregular metre, and of 
all the rules of the ancient authors he has (imposed the Christa Gita to 
delight and instruct the minds of multitudes ! 

• Bkbei is, I fancy, a corruplion of Bible, but it may be read and it is equally 
applicable ia the seose I have giveu. — Eo. 


XI . — MHeorologtcal Registet. 
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I. — An examination of the Pali Buddbistical Annals, No. 2. By the 
Hon’ble George Turnoub, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. 

[Continued from page 527.] 

In the introductory remarks on the first convocation, submitted 
in my preceding contribution, I have stated, collectively, all that I 
purpose to offer, explanatory of the general history of the three 
great buddbistical convocations, held in India, as deduced from 
the data found in Buddhistical Pali Annals. I should have forwarded, 
therefore, on the present occasion, the account of the second and 
THIRD convocations, without further coramenti had it not furnished 
two dates, recorded, both circumstantially and specifically, with 
peculiar distinctness, which dates are pointedly at variance, in their 
results, with the chronological evidence, afforded in European litera- 
ture connected with that particular period of Asiatic history. 

The first of these dates is that of the second convocation, which, 
as already stated, was held at the completion of the first century after 
the death of Sakta, or before the birth of Christ 443 ; and the other, 
that of the third convocation, which was held before Christ 308 in 
the 1 7th year of Asoko's reign, falling respectively to the dates of 
the Buddhistical era, 100 and 235. 

As it is between these two epochs that the invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, and the embassy of Meoasthenrs to the court 
of Sandracottos at Palibothra, took place, which are considered to 
constitute the earliest and the best authenticated links connecting 
the histories of the west and the east, it is reasonable to expect that 
European criticism will be, at once, and specially, directed to the exa- 
mination of these particular portions of the Buddhistical annals, with 
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the view to testing their authenticity by the extent of their accordance 
with the chronology of the western authorities. I am induced, 
therefore, to recur%ere to some of the observations offered, on this 
question, in my introduction to the Mahdwanso, the probable limited 
publicity of which work is not likely to diffuse those remarks through- 
out that more extended sphere in which the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society circulates. 

The chronological data contained in the Auhakathd on the Pita- 
kattaya, and in the Mahdwanso, connected with the history both of 
India and of Ceylon, exhibit, respectively, in a tabular form, the 
following results. 

Indian Table. 

Accession of each king. Reign. 

B. C. B. B. years. 

Bimbis&ro, 603 

Ajatasatto, 551 


Udiiyibhaddako 519 

Annraddbako, .... 

Mundho, 

iNagadasako, 495 

Snsunago, 471 

Kaldsdko, .*. 

Nandos, 425 

Kandos, 403 

Chandagntto, 381 

Kndns&ro, ......... .. 347 


Asoko, 319 


Ceylonese Table. 
Accession. Reign. 

No. Name. Capital. B. C. Bad. years. 

1. Wijayo, Tarabapsnni, 543 1 38 

2. Cpatisso Upatisaa,... 505 38 1 

3. Pandawiso, Ditto, .... 504 39 30 


603 

60 

52 • 

r Sakya attained Bnddhohood in the 
t 1 6th year of this reign. 




r Sakya died and the first convocation 

551 

8 

32 ■ 

1 was held in the 8th year of this 

1 reign. The former event con- 
1. stitates the Bnddhiatical epoch. 


A. B. 



519 

24 

16 


503 

40 

8 

Collectively. 

495 

48 

24 


471 

72 

18 


453 

90 

28 • 

r The second convocation held in the 
t loth of this reign. 

425 

118 

22 

Collectively. 

403 

140 

22 

Indhridnally. 

381 

162 

34 


347 

196 

28 

1 

'This monarch's inangiuretion took 



1 

place in A. B. 218, fonr years after 
bis ecressfM, which shews an ana- 

319 

224 

37. 

chronism in this table of 10 yearn 
at his accession. The third convo- 
cation was held in the 1 7th year 
after his inmguration. 


4. Abhayo,.. IXtto,. 


474 69 20 


Relationahip (A each 
sncceeding sovereiga. 

{ The founder of the 
Wbayan dynasty. 
Minister, r^ent. 

{ Paternal nephew at 
Wijayo, 

{ Son of Pandnwdso, de- 
throned. 
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Interregnun, 454 

5. FandakiUiayOy.. Annridbapura, 437 

6. Maiasiwo, Ditto, .... 367 

7« Dew&iuuBpiyati&so, Ditto, 307 


89 

106 


17 

70 


AfaAanaffo, 


yatd/atiMO, , 
Got^dAeyo, . 
J^afydn$-two, , 


c Maternal grandson of 
t Pan4uw4so. 

176 60 Paternal grandson. 

236 40 Second son. 

( Brother who found- ] 
ed the southern 
principality of | 
Rohano, 

Kalydnia^ Son, 

MdgdmOy Son, 

Kalydnia^ Not specified. 


IP 


Kikawannatitao, Migimo, Son of Gulibhayo. 


8. 

Uttiyo, 

Anuridbapura, 

2fi7 

276 

10 

Fourth SOQ of MatasiwOa 

9. 

Mahisiwo, 

Ditto, 

257 

286 

10 

Fifth ditto. 

10. 

S6ratisso, 

Ditto, 

247 

296 

10 

Sixth do., put to death. 

11. 

S^no and Gnttiko, 

Ditto, 

237 

306 

22 

^ Foreign usurpers, put to 
^ death. 

12. 

As^Io, 

Ditto, 

215 

328 

10 

i Ninth SOD of Mutasiwo, 
^ deposed. 

13. 



205 

3.38 

44 

i Foreign usurper, hilled 
( in battle. 





14. 

DuUliagiinaBi, .. 

Ditto, 

165 

382 

24 

Son of Kakawannatisso, 


Within the period comprehended in the above tables, there are 
four specific dates given in the Indian history, and two in the 
Ceylonese history, all computed from the epoch of the death of Sakta 
which occurred (as already stated) in the year B. C. 543, and which 
constitutes the Buddhistical era. 


The four Indian dates are : 

1st. Sakta attaining Buddhohood in the 16th year of the reign 
of Bimbisaro, B. C. 588. 

2nd. * Sakta’s death (in the 80th year of his age and the 45th 
of his Buddhohood) in the 8th of the reign of Ajatasatto, in which 
year also, the first convocation was held, B. C. 543. 

3rd. t The second convocation held 100 years after the death of 
Sakta, in the 10th year of Ka'laso'ko’s reign, B. C. 443. 

4th. t The inauguration of Asoko in tiie 2l8thyearof Sakta’s 
death, at the <4ose of the 4th year after this monarch’s accession, 
B. C. 324. 

The two Ceylonese dates are : 

1st. § The landing of 'Wuayo in Ceylon on the day that Sakta 
expired, B. C. 643. 

2nd. II 'Ihe arrival of the Bnddhistical mission under Marimdo in 


* Vide Chap. II. of the Mahivanto, t Vide Chap. III. of ditto. 

J Vide Chap. V. of ditto. § Vide Chap. VII. of ditto. 

II I am by no means confident that I may not be in error in computing this 
term from the insnguration of Asoko in A. B. 218, instead of his accession four 
years earlier, in A. B. 214. 

4 T 2 
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Ceylon in the 236th year after Sakta, being the first of the reign of 
Dewa'nanpiyatisso, and the 18th of that of Asoko, B. C. 307. 

All these dates, specific as well as relative, excepting the computed 
one of the accession of Asoko, (which alone admits of correction on 
the plea of a clerical error, to the extent of ten years, in the reign of 
Chandagutto) adapt themselves with so much precision to the 
several epochs they are designed to indicate, that I conceive it would 
amount to a positive infatuation for any advocate of the cause of Bud- 
dhistical literature, to venture to disturb their adjustment on any of 
the various pleas, of mistranslation, mistranscription, or misapprehen- 
sion of the writer's meaning ; on which it is but- too often the prac- 
tice to attempt to correct chronological data contained in Indian 
historical records of remote antiquity. 

It appears to me to be impossible for any unbiassed examiner of 
these records, to follow up the links of this well connected chain of 
chronological evidence, and arrive at the specific date, assigned to the 
inauguration of Asoko, of A. B. 218, occurring at the close of the 
4th year after that monarch’s accession, without acknowledging that 
that date is designedly a cardinal point in the history, in which it holds 
so conspicuous a place. 

The date of the accession of Asoko, four years antecedent to his 
inauguration, being thus distinctly fixed to be A. B. 214 or B. C. 32^ 
on Buddhistical evidence, if that evidence is to be sustained, the 
invasion Alexander must, as the necessary consequence, be con- 
sidered to have taken place in the early part of the reign of Asoko, 
and not during the commotions which preceded the usurpation of the 
Indian empire, by his grandfather Sandracottus ; and the embassy 
of Mbgasthenrs and the treaty of Seleucus must also necessarily 
fall to a more subsequent period of the reign of Asoko, instead of their 
occurring during the rule of Sandracottus. 

Averse as I equally am, either to suggest or to adopt theoretical 
and hypothetical views connected with oriental research, I must, in 
candour, admit myself to be persuaded of the correctness of the con- 
clusions which identifies Sandracottus with Chandagutto ; and by 
my adherence to that persuasion, I am necessarily compelled to 
acknowledge that there is a discrepance of about 68 years between the 

western and the Buddhistical chronologies, at the particular point at 
which this identity takes place. 

It is not, however, my intention, nor am I qualified, to analyze the 
two chains of data, and to balance the weight of the evidence each 
affords, for the purpose of deciding which of the two preponderates, 
and indeed once for all, I cannot be too expUcit in avowing that the 

! 
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service in which I have been employed has afforded me neither the 
leisure, nor the access to the means, that would admit of my prose- 
cuting a comprehensive literary research. The sole object I have in 
view at present is to collect and arrange matter for the subsequent 
consideration of competent parties ; and if in the progress of this 
humble task, I occasionally enter upon a critical examination of those 
materials, I wish those observations to be regarded rather as indexes 
to the repositories from whence collateral information has been drawn* 
or indications of the points which demand further inquiry, than as 
opinions in themselves entitled to weight, and advanced with the view 
to iuvite criticism. 

In this spirit, and in the prosecution of this design, I proceed to 
offer the following remarks as explanatory of the grounds on which I 
am disposed to consider, that the error of the above discrepancy was 
designedly committed by the early compilers of these Buddhistical 
annals, partly in India, and partly in Ceylon, for the purpose of working 
out certain pretended prophecies hereafter noticed. 

In the first place, these minutely adjusted dates are to be found only 
in Buudhaohoso’s Pali version of the Attkakathd, and in the 
Mahawanso ; the latter history being avowedly compiled from the 
Singhalese AUhakathd, from which Buddhaghoso translated his 
version also of the sacred commentaries into Pdli ; making a pilgrim- 
age from India (where those Auhakathi were, it is said, no longer 
extant) to Ceylon for the express purpose of accomplishing that task. 
Both works, therefore are derived from the same source, viz. the 
Atthakathd brought from India by Mahindo in B. C. 307, and pro- 
mulgated by him in Ceylon in the native language. 

In the second place, these dates are called forth, for the purpose 
of showing that certain pretended prophecies of Sakta and his disci- 
ples, all tending directly or indirectly to invest the Indian emperor 
Asoko, the heirarch Mogqaupottatisso, and the island of Ceylon 
with special importance, as the predicted agents by whom, and the pre- 
dicted theatre in which. Buddhism should attain great celebrity, were 
actually realized. In the third place, no mention whatever is made of 
these prophecies in those parts of the text of the Pitakattaya in which 
the other revelations of Sakya himself, are recorded ; and where 
indeed, until a recent discussion raised by me, the heads of the Buddhis- 
tical church in Kandy believed they were to be found. 

The first of those prophecies refers to Ceylon and is given in the first 
sentence of the 7th and the last of the 6th chapter of Mahawanso, 

“ The ruler of the world (Sa'kya) having conferred blessings on the whole 
world, and attained the exalted, unchangeable * nibbins seated ou the throne. 
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on wbich ' nibbina* it acbiered, in tbe midst of a great assembly of Ddwatat^ 
the great divine sage addressed this celebrated injunction of *Sa/KKO> who stood 
near him: one Wijato, the son of SfaABA'ao, kingofthe],]and oflAla, together 
with seven hundred officers of state, has landed on Lanhi. Lord of Ddwos ! My 
religion will be established in Lanki. on that account thoroughly protect* 
together with his retinue, him and Lanki ! 

** This prince named Wijayo, who had then attained the wisdom of experience 
landed in the division Tambapanni of this land of Lankd, on the day that the 
succession (of former Buddhos) reclined in the arbow of the two delightful sal 
trees, to attain * nibbdnan.' 

This revelation or injunction, the object and effect of which are to 
fix the same day for the date of the death of Sakta and the landing of 
Wi/ATO, is not only not to be found in the Parinibbd$ta-suttan, where, if 
any where, it ought to be recorded, but is omitted even in Buddha- 
GHoso’s Pali JttAakathd on that portion of the Buddhistical scrip- 
tures ; nor have the priesthood been yet able to refer me to any other 
section of the Pali sacred commentaries where it is to be met with. 
We shall probably find that this is one of the numerous passages of 
the historical portion of the ancient Singhalese AuhakatHd which 
Boddhaghoso excluded from his PiUi version. I shall have to 
advert to these omissions of historical data, in a future notice of the 
genealogy of Indian kings. 

The second prophecy is thus introduced in the 1 7th chapter of the 
Mahdwansot propounded by the thero Mahindo, in the account of the 
arriv al and enshrinement in Ceylon, in the reign of the Ceylonese 
monarch Dbwananpiyatisso, of certain corporal relics of Sakta 
obtained from India. 

“"While seated on the throne on which he attained ' pm'inUibdnan,^ these five 
resolves were formed by the vanquisher endowed with five means of perception. 

“ Let the right branch of the great ho tree, when Asoxo is in the act of 

removing it, severing itself from the main tree, become planted in the vase 
(prepared for U). 

“ Let the said branch so planted, delighting by its fruit and foliage, glitter 
with its variegated colors in every direction. 

“ Let that enchanting branch, together with its golden vase, rising up in the 

air , remain invisible for seven days in the womb of the snowy region of the 
skies. 

“ X>et a two'fold miracle be performed at ThdpAramttya (at which) my right 
coilar.bone is to be enshrined. 

“In the JiimMpblcio Mpobaf (Ruwaowelli) the jewel which decorates Xonid, 
there will be a * dr6na* full of my relics. I<et them, assuming my form as Bnddho 
and rising up and remaining poised in the air, perform a two-fold miracle. 

* Indra. 

t These dhgobas are now in ruins, at AnurddJkapura. The account of tbek 
sonstraetioB will be found in the Msh&wmso. 
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“The successor of former Boddhos (silently) willed these fire resolres: on 
that account, in this instance, this relic performed this miracle of two opposite 
results. 

Descending from the skies (the collar 'bone relic) placed itself on the crown 
of the monarch’s head. The delighted sorereign deposited it in the shrine. At 
the enshrining of the relic in the ddgoba (on the full moon day of the month of 
Kattika) a terrific earthquake was produced making the hair (of the spectators) 
to stand on end. 

* * Thus the Buddhos are incomprehensible : their doctrines are incomprehen* 
sible r and (the magnitude of the fruits of faith, to those who hare faith in these 
incomprehensibles, is also incomprehensible.') 

Witnessing this miracle the people were converted to the faith of the 
vanquisher. The younger brother of the king, the royal prince Matta'bhato, 
heing also a convert to the faith of the lord of * Jlfuntr entreating of the lord of 
men (the king) for permission, together with a thousand persons, was ordained 
a minister of that religion.” 

This prediction is to be found in Budobaghoso’s Atthakatha on 
the Parinibbdna^sutian, 

The third prophecy is given in the following words in the 5th 

chapter of the Mahdwanso, as enunciated by the th^ros who held the 

SECOND convocation in B. C. 443, predictive of Moggaliputtatisso 

being destined to preside at the third convocation, to be held for 

the suppression of a calamity which was to occur in 1 1 8 years from 

that date. This revelation also is recorded in Buddhaqhoso’s 

Atthakatha. 

▼ • 

“ The th^ros who held the second convocation, meditating on the eventa of 
futurity, foresaw that a calamity would befal tbeir religion daring the reign of 
this sovereign (Asoko). Searching the whole world for him who would aubdue 
this calamity, they perceived that it waa the long-lived Ttsso, the brahman (of 
the Brihmaldka world). Repairing to him, they supplicated of the great sage to 
be born among men for the removal of this calamity. He, willing to be made 
the instrument for the glorification of religion, gave his consent unto them. 
These ministers of religion then thus addressed Siogawo and Chandawo, two 
adnlt prieata. In eighteen, plus one, hundred years hence, a calamity will befal 
onr religion, which we shall not ourselves witness. Ye (though) priests failed to 
attend on the occasion (of holding the second convocation on religion) ; on 
that account, it is meet to award penalties unto you. Let this be your penance. 
The bribman Tiaeo, a great sage, for the glorification of our religion, will be 
conceived in a certain wonb in the house of the brihman Moqoali. At the 
proper age, one of you must initiate that noble youth into the priesthood. CRm 
other) must fully instruct him in the doctrines of the supreme Buddha I” 

On an attentive examination of the foregoing Ceylonese table, and 
of the historical details furnished in the MahdwansOt the following 
grounds suggest themselves to my mind for distrusting the correctness 

* A quotation from the sacred commentaries. 
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of the date assigned for the landing of Wijato : and for considering 
it a fiction. 

1st. The improbable coincidence of its occurrence on the precise 
day that Sakta died. 

2nd. The aggregate period comprised in the 236 years from the 
landing of Wijato to the accession of Dewananpitatisso is apportion- 
ed for the most part on a scale of decimation, among the six rajas 
who preceded Dewa'nanpitatisso. 

3rd. One of these six rajas, Pandoka'bhato, according to the 
Mahdwanso, married at 20 years of age ; he dethroned, when he was 
37 years old, his uncle Abhato ; and reigned thereafter 70 years. He 
must therefore have been 1 07 years old when he died, having been 
married 87 years : and yet the issue of that marriage Mutasiwo suc- 
ceeded him, and reigned 60 years ! 

It is obvious, therefore, if the foregoing numerical succession of 
rijas be correct, that as regards the personal history of the two kings 
last named, their portion of the whole term of 236 years, which is 
represented to have intervened between the landing of Wijato and 
the accession of Dewa'nanpitatisso, is inadequately filled up by the 
faistoricai incidents furnished by the Mahdwanso ; and that a curtail- 
ment of at least 60 years is required to adjust the narrative to any 
admissible duration of human existence. 

Before, however, any conjecture can be afforded as to whether that 
enrtailment should be effected by bringing forward the landing of 
Wijato, or throwing back the accession of Dewananpitatisso, it 
will be requisite to examine the ensuing portion of the Ceylonese 
table : for the purpose of ascertaining whether that portion also of the 
Ceylonese history exhibits any chronological incongruity j and if it 
does, whether the incongruity demands dilation or contraction for the 
adjustment of its chronology. 

It will there be found that four of Dbwa'nanpitatisso’s brothers, 
severally, succeeded to the monarchy, and each of them also reigned a 
term of precisely ten years. Between the accessions of the third and 
fourth brothers, Su'batisso and Asslo, two foreigners named Sbno and 
Gottiko usurped the throne, and retained their power for 22 years. 
Asblo put these usurpers to death, and after his decennial rule, Elabo 
invading Ceylon from the cRola country deposed Aseco. 

Now this Aselo is stated to be the ninth son of the above mention- 
ed Motasiwo, who enjoyed a long reign of 60 years, after succeeding 
his father Pandukabhato, who at his demise, as noticed above, had 
been married to Mutasiwo’s mother for 87 years. As Motasiwo 
IS not represented to be a minor, supposing him to have only attained 
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twenty, at his accession, hb age, at the time of his death, according 
to the foregoing data, is left to vary from 80 to 147, as he may 
have been born in the first, or the sixty-seventh year after his parents' 
marriage. Whether Mutasiwo died at the age of 80 or 147, from 
the date of his demise to the accession of his ninth son Aselo, (even 
supposing him to be a reputed posthumous child of the venerable 
Mutasiwo) as a period of 90 years had elapsed, he must have been 
upwards of 90 years old when he commenced a turbulent reign by 
dethroning and patting to death two foreign usurpers ; and closed it 
when he was past his 100th year, by being himself dethroned and put 
to death by Elabo, the first Cholian conqueror of Ceylon. That usurper 
reigned for 44 years when he was hilled in battle by Dutthagamini 
in B. C. 161, from which date, the authenticity of the chronology of 
the Mahdwanso is not only free from ail apparent discrepancy, but 
admits of corroboration by collateral evidence. 

It will I think, from the foregoing remarks, be admitted, that the por- 
tion of Ceylonese history subsequent to the reign of Dewananpitatis- 
so, and down to Dutthaga'mini, is also defective, and that either we 
must have more dramatis persona: to fill up the hi^^torical tableau 
exhibited in the Mahdwanso between the years B. C. 543 and B. C. 
161, or we must contract the duration of the term allotted to the inci- 
dents of that early section of the Ceylonese history. 

Without going into further hypothetical comments, I venture to 
assert, after a careful examination of the various annals which I have 
had the opportunity of consulting, that any inquirer, not a Buddhist 
bound by his creed to believe in the prophecies before mentioned, 
will be disposed to decide that it is the chronology and not the general 
narrative of the history that requires correction. 

The smallest amount of curtailment rendered necessary for the 
adaptation of the preposterous terms assigned to some of the early 
rulers of Ceylon^ to an admissible duration of human existence, is 
about 60 years, between Wijayo and Dewa'nanpiyatisso ; and a 
similar amount of retrenchment, between Dbwa'naxpitatisso and 
Dotthagamini, which would bring down the landing of Wijato from 
B. C. 543 to 423, being a period, (by the double retrenchment) of 120 
years; and the accession of Dewa'nanpiyatisso from B. C. 307 to 
247, being a period, (by the second single retrenchment) of 60 years. 

The effect which this adjustment has in tending to reconcile the 
Ceylonese with the European chronology will be noticed, after an ex- 
amination of the contemporaneous portion of Indian history. 

However justifiaiile it may be to disturb, on these grounds, the 
date assigned to the landing of W’^ijato, while there is no other 
4 z 
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evidence for the support of that date than a pretended prophecy, and 
while the train of events adduced to sustain that date, incontestibly 
shows an anachronism, in excess, of 120 years, — I can see no tenable 
plea on which the correctness of the Buddhistical era founded on the 
death of Sa'kva in B. C. 542 can be questioned. 

There is a chain of uninterrupted evidence in the historical annals 
of Ceylon from B. C. 161, to the present day, all tending to the con- 
firmation of the authenticity of the date assigned to that era. The 
inartificial manner, also, in which that chain of evidence is evolved, is 
so different from the guarded adjustments that take place in the four 
preceding centuries, that it still further tends to conciliate confidence. 
It will be seen in the Mahdwanso tliat the duration of the reigns of 
all the kings subsequent to DoTTHAOA'MfNi are strictly within the ^ 
bounds of probability ; although these terms are seldom stated with 
such precision as to give the fractional part of the last year in each 
reign. The absence of this minutiae of chronology must necessarily 
conduce, in a long line of successions, to an aggregate accumulation of 
a trifling anachronism. Accordingly when we suddenly come upon a 
date, recorded to mark the epoch of some great religious schism, or 
decyphered from some obscure inscription, and we apply that informa- 
tion to the correction of the cunent narrative, we find, as we ought 
to find, in the absence of artificial anangement and falsification of 
data, accumulations of trivial anachronisms amounting to four, five, 
and six years, in the long intervals that have elapsed between each of 
those dates. 

And again, when we find that these dates, rari nantes mgurgite vastOy 
adjust themselves retrospectively with the year of Sa'kya’s death, and 
prospectively with the present year, A. B. 2380, or A. D. 1837, with- 
out deranging (excepting to the limited and necessary extent above 
noticed) any of that enormous mass of details involved in a history 
extending over a duration of twenty centuries ; it is impossible without 
rejecting incontrovertible evidence, to question the correctness of the 
Buddhistical era. 

With this conviction, or perhaps it will be called prejudice, strongly 
impressed on my mind, of the correctness of the date assigned to the 
Buddhistical era, I look to the details of the three ensuing centuries 
of the Buddhistical history of India, for the correction of the blots and 
discrepancies which European criticism will detect and expose in its 
comparison of the Buddhistical and European dates, assigned to the 
era of CBANnAO otto's reign ; and the consequent inaccuracy of the 
dates of the second and tbibb convocations. 

I have not yet met in Buddhistical records with any prophecy, or 
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other restraint, dictated either by superstition or imposture, which 
should have compelled Buddhistical authors to work out their histo- 
rical narrative so as to bring the 10th year of Kala'soko to the 100th 
year of Sa'kta. But some such restraint or motive must doubtless 
have operated to have led to the manifest distortion of facts, which 
represents that the second convocation was held at the close of the 
lOOtli year after Sakya's death. 

In the ensuing translation it will be seen that no less than eight 
of the leading members who officiated at the second convocation 
‘‘had beheld Tatha'^gato.” Supposing them to have been only seven 
years old, even (the earliest age at which noviciates are admitted), in 
the year Tatha'oato died, “ these respositories of the whole word of 
Buddho" must have been 107 years old at the time they took their 
leading part in the second convocation. On this point, however, 
the Mahdtcanso contains very specific information. In the 4th 
chapter in describing that convocation, it is there stated : 

“ Sabbaka'mi was at that time high priest of the world, and had already 
attained a standing of one hundred and twenty years in the ordination of 
‘ VpQsampada’ Sabbaka mi, Salho, Rewato, Kujjasobhito, Yasso, the son 
of Ka'kondako and Sambuso, a native of £dna : these six th^ros were the disci- 
ples of the th^ro A'nando. Wa'sabhaga’miko and Sumano, these two tb^roa 
were the disciples of the th^ro Anuraoho ; these eight pious priests, in afore- 
hme, had seen the deitv who was the successor of former Buddhos. 

“ The priests who had assembled were twelve hundred thousand. Of all 
these priests, the tb^ro Rewato was at that time the leader.'* 

As the “ Uposampada” ordination could not be obtained, even in 
the early ages of Buddhism, under the age of 20, it follows as a neces- 
sary consequence, if the authenticity of this history is to be admitted, 
that this hierarch was 140 years old when he presided over this con- 
vocation. No person surely will dispute the justice of my questioning 
the correctness of this chronology ; or take upon himself to deny 
that the correction of the anachronism here pointed out demands a 
curtailment of at least 60 years. 

I am perfectly aware that in suggesting this inevitable retrench- 
ment of 60 years, I pro tanto increase and indeed, precisely double* 
the amount of the pre-existing anachronism as to the European date 
of the reign of Sandracottus. All, therefore, that I am entitled to 
deduce from this anachronism is that there is an undeniable and 
intentional perversion of historical data in the first century of the 
Buddhistical era. Whether this perversion can be corrected, either 
directly or inferentially, from other sources, is a question which those 
orientalists alone can answer, who have other collateral data on which 
they can rest their arguments. 

4 z 2 
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From the date however of the second convocation in the 10th 
year of Ka'La'soko’s reign, a pretended prophecy already quoted, does 
occur to fetter Buddhist annalists, and compel them to make the 2 1 8th 
year of Sa'kya, fall to the 4th of the reign of Asoko. 

If without reference to any of these prophetic dates, or historical 
predictions, we follow the narrative history of the Buddhist patriarchs, 
and which is termed “ the sacerdotal succession,” we shall find ample 
justification for throwing equal discredit on the dates of both convo- 
cations. In that narrative will be found a consecutive and detailed 
account of no less than “ six generations of preceptors” having inter- 
vened from the death of Sa'kva to the meeting of the third convoca- 
tion ; comprising a period of 235 years, and affording an average of 
about 39 years for each preceptor. Sabbakami, a member of the first 
generation, is represented to have presided over the second convoca- 
tion, and Moggalipcttatisso, a member of the sixth generation, over 
the THIRD CONVOCATION. Had we no other dates given to us, than 
those of the death of Sa'kya, and of the third convoc.ation, we 
should, dealing with averages, place the second convocation over 
which SABBAidA'Mi presided within 39 years after Sa’kya’s death, and 
in that case the sentence “ these eight pious priests in aforetime had 
seen the deity who was the successor of former Buddhos,” instead of 
being a glaring absurdity would have amounted to an obvious proba- 
bility. But the unfortunate imposture, emanating apparently in Moq- 
GAiipuTTATisso, which asserted that Sabbaka'mi had said in the 
second convccatio.v, “ In eighteen, plus one, hundred years hence, a 
calamity will befall our religion which we shall not ourselves witness," 
in reference to the schism that Moggaiiputtatisso suppressed in the 
reign of Asoko, has led to these fatal, and at the same time clumsy 
distortions of historical and chronological data, by Buddhist authors. 
By placing the second convocation over which Sabbaka'NI presided 
in the 100th year, they are obliged to assign to him the age of 140 
years, and to make it appear also that the age of the first generation 
of preceptors had not then passed away. And at the time the third 
convocation was held, only 135 years afte the second, Moggali- 
pcttatisso, who presided over it, is represented in the ensuing extract 
to be of the six generations of preceptors and “ an aged person.” 
The Mahmanso mentions with greater distinctness that “ in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of this king (Asoko) this all-perfect 
minister of religion (Moggalipcttatisso) aged seventy-two years, 
conducted with the utmost perfection this great convocation on reli- 
gion.” We are in short, on the one hand, told that at the end of the 
first century some of the preceptors of the first generation were alive. 
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and, on the other, that .only 135 years thereafter, the head of the 
church was of the sixth generation, and at that time of the advanced 
age of seventy-two years. 

It is not possible, therefore, to recognize the correctness of any of 
these dates, which are based on pretended prophecies, and in rejecting 
them as fictions we are reduced to the necessity of adjusting the 
events comprised in these three centuries by two points only, on which 
alone any reliance can be placed, viz : the Buddhist era of Sa'kta’s 
death, B. C. 543, and the European age of Sandracottus, (about) 
B. C. 325. If (as is stated) Sandracottus reigned *34 years, his 
son Bindusa'ro 28 years, and the third convocation was held in the 
17th year of Asoko’s inauguration and 21st of his reign, we shall 
have to place the third convocation in B. C. 242 instead of B. C. 
307, which (as the 16th of Asoko falls to the 1st of the Ceylonese 
monarch Dewa nanpitatisso) would accord with the preceding ad- 
justment of the Ceylonese chronology within the trifling amount of 
six years. 

Although the general result of this adjustment only produces an 
alteration in the Buddhistical chronology of this period amounting to 
65 years, still it is one calculated to occasion an extensive derangement 
in the foregoing table, from the very circumstance of its assumed 
claim to minute accuracy. 

I do not despair, however, of seeing these discrepancies accounted 
for in due course of time. We know that the Brahminical authorities 
arrange the M^ghada line of succession difterently from the Buddhis- 
tical. There is evidently some confusion in the durations assigned to 
the reigns of the ten Nandos. But whenever, or by whatever means, 
the adjustments are made, they must be made, to the limited extent 
of the above anachronism, in direct defiance of the Buddhistical 
'■authorities extant in Ceylon ; and by hitting blots, and detecting 
inaccuracies which have inadvertently escaped the notice of the pious 
impostors who have spared no pains in endeavouring to interweave 
the prophetic and falsified chronology of India and of Ceylon into 
each other. 

As an illustration of their ingenuity, I give the following extract 
from another part of Buddhaohoso’s Atihakathd. 

“In the teighteentU year of the reign of Aja'tasatto, the snpreme Buodho 
attained Parinihbanan. In that very year, prince Wijayo, the son of prince 
Si'ho, and the first monarch of Tambapanni, repairing to this Island, rendered 

* I am dispo-ed to adopt the rending of the last eitract of the Aithakathi 
which loikes this term “ twenty-four years.” 

t This appears to be a clerical error for eight. 
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it habitable for human beings. In the fourteenth year of the reign of Uda'ya- 
BHADO, in Jamhudipo , Wijayo died here. In the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Upa'yabhado, Panduwa''sadewo came to the throne in this island. In the 
twentieth year of tlie reign of N^'gada'so there, Panduwa''sadewo died here^ 
In the same year, Abbayo succeeded to the kingdom. In the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Scsuna'go there, twenty years of the reign of Abhayo had been 
completed; and then, in the said twentieth year of Abhayo, the traitor Pan- 
duka'bhayo usurped the kingdom. In the sixteenth year of the reign of 
Ka'la'soko there, the seventeenth year of Panduka'bhayo’s reign had elapsed 
here. Tue foregoing (years) together with this one year, will make the eighteenth 
(of hisreigu). In the fourteenth year of the reign of Chandagutto, Pandcka'- 
BHAYO died here ; and Mutasiwo succeeded to the kingdom. In the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of Dhammasoko r&ja, Mutasiwo r6ja died, and 
Dewa'na>’pitatisso raja succeeded to the kingdom. 

** From the Parinibbdnan of the Supreme Bnddko^ Aja^tasatto reigned twenty- 
four years. Uda'yabhado, sixteen ; Anurudduo and Mundbo, eighteen. Na^- 
gada'sako, twenty-four Susuna'gq, eighteen years. Hia son Ka'la'soko, 
twenty-eight years. The ten sons of Ka'la'soko reigned twenty-two years. ^ Sub- 
sequently to them, Nawananoo reigued twenty. two years. *Chandagutto, 
twenty-four years. Bindxjsa/bio, twenty-eight years. At his demise Asoko 
succeeded, and in the eighteenth year after his inanguratioo, Marixdo th^ro 
arrived in this island. This royal narration is to be thus understood.** 

The fictitious synochronisms attempted to be established in this 
extract, between the chronology of India and of Ceylon, are, it will be 
observed, most successfully made out. The discrepancies as to the 
year of Aja'tasatto’s reign, in which Sa'kta died ; as to the compari- 
son between Ka'I/a'soko and PANDOKA'sHAro, and as to the duration 
of the joint rule of Axitrcddho and Mondho, as well as that of 
Chandaoctto, all manifestly proceed from clerical errors of the 
transcribers ; as will be seen by the following juxta-positions. 


18th of Ajatasatto, 

A. B. 

1 

Boddho died and Wijayo 
in Ceyhn, 

A. B. 

landed 

}4th of Udiyabbaddako,. . . . 

.13 

Last of Wjjayo, 


16th of Ditto, .... 

. . . . . 39 



20th of Kigaddso, • . . . . . . . 

68 

Lost of ditto, 


I/th of Susttu^go, 

89 


89 

16th of KalAsoko, 

106 


124 

14th of Chandiigutto, 

1/6 

Last of Ditto, 

176 

irth of Dbammasoko, 

2.15 

liast of Mutasiwo, 



With these preparatory remarks, the design of which has been 
already explained, I shall proceed to translate the following passages 
descriptive of the second and third convocations, taken from the in- 
troduction in Buddha'ghoso's Atthakathii on the Winayo and Abhid- 
hammapi^ko. 

• la » preceding note, I have stated that I consider this date, thoogb an 

apparent erratum, to be correct. 
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Second Convocation. 

It is stated in the account of the first convocation on the B^nayor 
that, in the first placet this question was asked by the veoerable Maha'kas* 
SAFO. Belo^LX, Upa li where was the P^rajikan first propounded?’* and 
that after other prescribed interrogatories, he questioned him as to its Import, 
its origin, and as to who the party concerned was. 

In the course of that discussion, most fully illustrating (the Pdr&jikan) even 
from the cause that gave rise thereto, it was set forth by the beloved Upa'li, 
who was desirous of explaining every circumstance connected therewith, speci. 
fying even by whom it was originated, and by what circumstances it was 
occasioned, beginning with, ** At that period the sanctified Bdddbo was 
dwelling in Weranjd'^ and the rest that appertained (to the Pdrdjikan). 

It must be distinctly understood that this was thus spoken by the beloved 
Upa'li at tbe first convocation, (it did not originate at the second con* 
vocation). From this quotation alone, it is satisfactorily shewn, by whom 
and when this was said. If it be asked in this place — Why is this adverted to 
here? — the answer is, with whatever object that ** A'iddnan** may have been 
investigated by the venerable Maha^kassapo (at the first convocation) 
with the same object in — of thoroughly illustrating that “ iV»<Mna«” — it is 
begun DOW also from the commencement with the words, ** It is so said by 
him (Buddho).** Be it understood, however, that when these words were spoken 
by the beloved XJpa'li even at the first convocation, it was admitted to be a 
quotation (Boddho not being then alive). 

By the foregoing it being sufficiently explained by whom, when, and on what 
account, (the Winayo was first propounded in convocation) the details whereof 
will be found in the respective Motikd^ it now remains for me to afford these 
further explanations. 

Ist. By whom it was received* (from Buddho), 

2ad]y. By whom it has been handed down. 

3rdly, Where it was authenticated. 

For tbe purpose of explaining these points the passage, ** At that period the 
sanctified Buddho was dwelling in W^anjd — “ and other similar passages, of 
which the iViddnan of tlie iVinayo is composed, having been quoted, it was duly 
set forth — by whom it was received, by wbom it was handed down and where it 
was authenticated, beginning from the very commencement, thus : ** From the 
mouth of Bhagawa' himself, it was received by the venerable Upa'li ; and 
irom his mouth, both befoie the Parinidl/dnan of Tatha^gato by many thou- 
sands of Bhikkhus who had obtained tbe six Abhinnd, and after the Parinibbdnan 
of Thata'oato, by the thfiros who had held the (first) convocation on 
Dhammo, having Maba'kassapo for their chief.** 

By whom was it handed down ? 

In Jambudipo, commencing first from the th4ro TJfa'li it was perpetuated, 
whatever that interval might be, to the period of the third convocation, 
through a generation of A^chdriya. Hence the appellation of the “ Achariyku 
generation** or generation of preceptors. These were the five victors over sin ; 

♦ Literally ** upheld** as a burden is sustained which is passed from one per- 
son to another, without being set down. 
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Upa'li, Da'sako» S6nako, Siggawo, and Tissamoggaliputto who perpe- 
tuated the Wiuayo, uninterruptedly from generation to generation, to the 
THIRD CONVOCATION, in the land celebrated by the name of Jamhudipo. 

The venerable Upa'li having learned, from the mouth of Bhagawa himself, 
this WinayOy in its appropriate text (the Pali version) implanted it in the hearts 
of many. In the fraternity of that venerable personage, from amongst those 
who having learned the JVinayo, and acquired a knowledge thereof, those who 
attained the condition of Puthujjandt Sotdpanna, Sakatdyami and Andydrni 
transcended the limits of enumeration. Of those alone who were sanctified (by 
arabathood) there were one thousand. 

Da>'sako was a disciple of his fraternity. He having learned the same from the 
mouth of the said Upa'li, similarly propounded the fflnayo. In the fraternity 
of that venerable person, the Puthujjand and others who, having learned the 
Winayo, had acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyond the limits of CQmputa- 
tioD. The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand. 

S6nako was a disciple in the fraternity of Da^saeo thdro. He learned the 
Winayo from the mouth of his preceptor Da^sako, in like manner, propagated 
it. In the fraternity of this venerable personage also, the Puthujjand and others^ 
who, having learned the Winayo^ acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyond 
the limits of compntation. The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand. 

Siggawo was a disciple in the fraternity of Da'sako th^ro, and having learned 
the Winayo in the fraternity of that th^ro, became the chief of a thousand Ara^ 
hanfd. In the fraternity of that venerable personage, having learned the Winayo 
be acquired a knowledge thereof, as to the Puthujjand, Sdtdpannd, Sakatdydmv 
Andydmi and Arahantd, there was no computing their number, either in hun- 
dreds or in thousands. At that period in Jambudipo the number of Bbikkhua 
was very great. The supernatural gifts of the th<?ro Moggaliputatisso, will 
be celebrated in the third convocatio.v. 

Thus this Wtuayo^pifakan, be it known, has been handed down through 
these generations of preceptors, from its commencement to the third convo- 
cation. In order to the due understanding of the third convocation, this 
connecting narrative should be borne in mind. 

The five hundred sanctified and superoaturully gifted tberos, who bad Mah.a^* 
KASSAPO for their chief, having held the (first) convocation on Dhammo, 
and caused it to be universally glorified, and having lived the full measure of 
human existence, released from all human frailties, were extinguished like 
lamps exhansted of oil. 

Thereafter when, in the prescribed rotation of night and day, a hundred years 
had elai^ed from the Partnibb^euan of Bhagawa', certain Bhikkhus resident in 
Wesdli, natives of Wajji (decided) as follows : 

** * The preservation of salt in horn is allowable.’' 

** f The allowance of two inches is admissible.” 


• Pnests can only keep salt for seven days. The innovation consisted in 
deciding that if kept in horns, it might be retained for any period. 

T Pnests should not take substantial food after midday. Here it is allowed 
till the shadow of the declining sun is two inches long. 
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** * Indalgence in the country it allowable.*' " f Ceremootes la (sacerdotal) 
residences are allowable." " ^Obtaining subseqneat consent ie allowable." ** §Coti- 
formicy to the example (of preceptors) is allowable.*' " |] Acceptance of whey 
(as distinct from milk) is allowable.'* " ^ The acceptance of (fermented toddy 
resembling) water is allowable." " ** The use of seats covered with cloths (with- 
oat fringes) is allowable." " ft Tlie acceptance of gold and silver is allowable.*' 
These were the ten indnlgences which they put forth. 

To these persons, the rija Ka'la 'soko, the son of Susuka'oo, extended his 
protection. 

At that period, the venerable Tasso, the son of Ka'kandako, in the course 
of his pilgrimage among the inhabitants of Wa^i^ haring heard that certain 
bhikkbus of HVrd/i, natives of XX XVaJjif were propagating these ten indulgences, 
thus meditated.. " Having myself heard of the calamity which is impending 
over the religion of the deity gifted with ten powers, should I be dedcient in my 
exertions (to avert it) that proceeding would be unbecoming of me: wherefore 
disgracing these impious (characters), let me glorify />/<animo." 

Wherever might he, thither he proceeded. There the venerable 

Yasso, the son of Ka'kandako, sojourned in the Kutdg&ra hall in the Mahd^ 
tranno wihiro at W^sdli, On that occasion, the bbikkhus of natives of 

Wajjii on the Uponathd day in question, filling a golden bdsin with water, and 
placing it in the midst of the assembled priests, thus appealed to the devotees of 
Wis4H who attended there. "Beloved I bestow on the priesthood either a 
Kahepanan^ or half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of a md«a ; to the 
priesthood, it will afford tlte means of providing themselves with sacerdotal 
requisites." All that occurred (subsequently) up to the meeting of the sscown 
CONVOCATION (will be found iu the SsUasatikakandako), 

There were selected (for the convocation) seven hundred bhikkhus, neither 
more nor less. From this circuinstaace this convocation on the Winayo is calU 
ed also the " Sett^atiks** (the convocation of the seven hundred). 

At this meeting twelve thousand bhikkbus assembled, brought together by the 
exertions of the venerable Yasso. In the midst of these, by the interrogation of 
the venerable Re^wato, and by the exposition of the TfTnayo, by the th^ro Sab. 
baka'MI, the ten indulgences being thoroughly inquired into, judgment (of sup- 
pression) was boally pronounced. 


* That they might partake in the country, wbat is denied to them at their 
wihAros ; whereas both are foi bidden. 

f That they might perform certain ceremonies in their residences, which could 
only be observed in the Updsaikd hall. 

X Consent ought always to precede any act connected with religion. 

^ No example is admitted aa an excuse, if the act itself be forbidden. 

H Whereas whey as a componeot part of milk is considered to be sabstantUl 
food, and as such cannot be partaken of after 12 o’clock. 

q No fermented beverage is admissable. 

•• No costly cover, whether with or without fringes can he used, 

tt All precious metals are prohibited. 

XX Present All^abad. 

4 z 
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Thereupon the th^ros deciding ** Let ns again hold a convocation on Dkatnmo 
and Winayo and having selected seven hundred bhikkhns, the iriaintainers of the 
three PiiaJtdni, and gifted with the qualification of sanctification ; and as$em> 
Wing at the Wdlukdrdrno wiharo at Whali^ and, in the manner that Maha'jkas- 
SAPO had held the (first) convocation, having purified the whole ^dsanam of 
defilements, revised in convocation the whole of Dhammo and WinayOy according 
to the several divisions of the Pitakdnit called, the Nikdyo Argo and Dham^ 
nuUckhando. 

This convocation was brought to a close in eight months ; and from its having 
been held by seven hundred bhikkhus, this convocation has been universally 
called the and, taking into account the one held previously, it 

is also called Duttta'sangiti (the second convocation), 

(It is thus recorded in the Sattasatikakando). ** From amongst those 
th^ros by whom this convocation was held, the most renowned were, Sabba. 
ka'mi, Salho, Re'wato, Khujjasobeiito, Yasso and Sambh'xjto of Sana: 
they were the diciples of Anando ; and in aforetime had beheld Ta'thagato. 
Be it known, however, that, there were also Sumano and Wa'sabhaga'mi. 
These two were the disciples of Anuradho, and they also in aforetime had seen 
the Tatha'gato.** 

Whosoever the th^ros might be by whom the second convocation may hare 
been held, the whole of them were iudividuals of great weight, celebrated by 
their deeds, and sanctified (by arahathood). 

This is the second convocation. 

The events intervening between the ?bcond and third convoca- 
tions are stated in this Atthakuthd in great detail, particularly in re- 
ference to the personal history of Moggaliputtatisso, bv whom the 
LAST CONVOCATION WAS held. A succinct, but perspicuous, histori- 
cal account of which period will be found in the 5th chapter of the 
Mahdioanso. It will be sufficient for roy present purpose to give 
the names only of the theros, who were the sacerdotal successors to 
Upali, to whom the Winayo division of the Pitakataya was en- 
trusted at the FIRST convocation. It has been mentioned in a 
foregoing paragraph that his pupil and immediate successor was 
Da'sako ; and that Sonako was Da'sako's disciple. His two disciples 
Chandawajj and Siggawo, were adult priests at the termination of the 
SECOND CONVOCATION, which, as already stated, was held at Wesdli, 
at the close of the first century after the death of Buddho. being the 
year before Christ 443. 

On them was imposed the task of converting the youth Tisso, the 
son of the Brahman Moggali. who, it was predicted by the priests 
who held the second convocation, was destined to subdue a caia- 
mity that they foretold would befall the religion of Buddho, in one 
hundred eighteen years from that date. 

I resume the translation of the Afthakathd with these remarks, 
serving to show the continuity of the sacerdotal succession to a point 
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at which the circumstances that gave rise to the third convocation 
occurred. It is here of importance to notice that the existence of 
a version of the Auhakathd on the Pitakattaya at that period is speci- 
fically mentioned. 

The following is the passage I allude to : — - 

** From the following day, Tisso entered upon the study of the word of 
Buddho. Then becoming a sdmanero, and postponing the study of the Wena~ 
yapiiukaa (as tlie most difficult) he acquired the knowledge of all (the rest) of 
the word of Buodho, tnyetherwith the Aithakatha. From the time of his being 
ordained ITpaHampadd, continuing to be protected (by Siggawo and Chanda- 
WAGGi) he became maater of the (whole) Pitakattaya. The said two persons, 
the one the preceptor, and the other the ordainer of Moggaliputtatisso having 
deposited the whole of the word of Buodho in his hands, and lived the ordinary 
measure of human existence, demised. 

“ Subsequeutly thereto, Moggaliputtatisso, devoting himself to the pre- 
scribed course of sanctified meditation, and attaining arahathood, extensively 
propagated the Winaya, 

At this period, the raja Bindusa'ro had an hundred sons. All these Asoko 
destroyed, reserving only prince Tisso, who was born of the same mother with 
himself. This murderer having reigned a period of four years without celebrat- 
ing his inauguration, at the close of the fourth year, which was the 218th after 

parinibbdnaa of Tathag \to, entered upon the supreme sovereignty of all 
Jambudipo, as oue united empire. By the preternatural manifestations which 
attended his inauguration these miracles were wrought.'* 

These miracles and manifestations will be found in the Mahawanso. 
They would occupy too much space in this article, and are not essential 
to the continuity of the history of the Buddhistical scriptures. 

The Auhakathd proceeds thus : 

** This r4ja for a period of three years from his inauguration, lived out of the 
pale of Buddhism, an heretic ; and in the fourth year became a convert to the 
word of Buddho. His father BiNOUSA'ao was of the brahman faith. He 
distributed (daily) rice-alms among eight thousand heretics, consisting of brah- 
mans, and to brahmanical heretics of the Pavdaranga and other sects. While 
Asoko was continuing to bestow these alms within his palace, in the same 
manner that it had been conferred by bU father, on a certain occasion, while 
itandiag at a window, having noticed these persona taking their repast with 
unbecoming avidity, without regard to decorum, restraint over their appetites 
and devoid of all decency in manners, thus meditated ; ‘ Surely it is requisite that 
alms, such as these, should be conferred with discrimination ; and in an appro- 
priate manner also.' 

** Having come to this resolution, he thus addressed his courtiers * Go, my 
friends, and each of you fail not to conduct into my palace those fraternities of 
brahmans whom you esteem to be pious characters, that I may bestow alms on 
them.* These officers replying : * Lord ! most willingly,* and conducting to his 
presence the several Pandaranga^ Jiwakdt Xiyathd and other devotees, said, 

* These, mah6r4ja, are our arahantd,* 

4 z 2 
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“ Thereupon the rija causing superb seats to be prepared within the palace, 
said to them, ‘ Proceed and as they entered, ‘ take (added he) each of yon the 
seat appropriate to yourself they, without discrimination, (as to seniority, or 
superiority in sanctity) seated tliemselres, some on rich seats and others on 
wooden forms. The raja noticing this procedure, and being convinced that 
there was no spiritual merit among them, the appropriate repast having been 
served to them, allowed them to depart. 

** While he was in the observance of this practice, on a certain day, standing 
at the wmdow, he noticed passing the palace yard, the Simaniro Nigb6dho who 
had overcome, and wlio kept in subjection and thoroughly controled, the 
dominion of the passions : and who was gifted with the most perfect decoinm in 
demeanour. Inquiring * who is this Nigb6dho V he was told, he was the son 
of prince ScMsiio, the eldest of the sons of the rdja Bindcsa'iio.’’ 

The narrative of the Aithakatha then enters into the personal history 
of Nigbodho, the flight of his motlier pregnant of him from Pdtilipura. 
on the occasion of his father, and the other sons of Bindusa^ko, being 
massacred — his birth, education and admission into Buddhistical ordi- 
nation, and ultimately Nigrodho’s conversion of his uncle Asoso, 
who was then supreme ruler of India, to the Buddhistical faith. 

The AUhakathd also contains the account of the conversion, and sub- 
sequent ordination into priesthood, of Tisso, the younger brother of 
Asoko, who had already been elevated to the dignity of “ Opardja” 
(which would appear to be the recognition of the heir presumptive) as 
well as of the ordination of prince Acoibrahma', the husband of 
Asoko’s daughter Sanohamitta' ; and finally, that of his son Ma- 
HiN'Do, celelirated for his conversion of Ceylon, and of the aforesaid 
daughter San'ghamiita'. For all these details, also, I am compelled, 
from want of space, to refer to the fifth chapter of the Mahdwanso, 
resuming again my translation of the AUhakathd from the point at 
which the incidents which led to the third convocation being held, 
are set forth. « 

While these advantages and honors were couferred on (the Buddhistical) 
religion, the heretics (tithayd) deprived of those advantages and lionors, and 
finally, unable to obtain even food and raiment, out of covetousness of those 
benefits and distinctions, having assumed Buddhistical ordination, set forth each 
their own peculiar creeds, saying “ This is Dhammo." “ That is Winayo.” 
Although they were unable to obtain regular ordination, shaving their own heads 
and clothing themselves in yellow robes, they sauntered about the wihfiros, and 
intruded themselves during the performance of the *Ui>6satho and fPaw&rana 
rites, as well as at the XSmghakatnma and yGanaiamma meetings of the priest- 
hood. With these persons, the bhikkhus would not perform the Vpdsaiho rites. 

• Periodical rites, and ceremonies regulated by the changes of the moon. 

■f Final and conclusive rites and ceremonies. 

t A meeting of priests exceeding five in number for religious purposes. 

} A meeung of priests below five in number. 
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At that crisis, Moggaliputtatisso th^ro thus meditated. ** Now is this 
judgmeot roanifested : at no remote period it wiil grow into a serious calamity* 
which no person will be able to suppress, who continues to dwell among these 
persons.’’ Transferring therefore the charge of his fraternity to the th^ro Ma- 
BiNJ>o that he himself might lead a life of seclusive devotioD, departed for the 
*AAaffanffa mountain (mountain beyond the Ganges). 

These heretics, although subjected to every degradation, by the hhikkhus, as 
well by the VhammOt the Winayo and the ordinances of the divine teacher 
(Buddho) ; and they had utterly failed in attaining the condition prescribed by the 
Dhammo and Winayo^ nevertheless gave rise to various (calamities, which mere 
like unto) excrescences, defilements, and thorns, unto the religion (of Bmddko)^ 
some of these flocked to the fire (as an object of adoration) : others scorched 
themselves in the manner of the f Panekaiiipa sect : some prostrated themselves 
towards the sun : others began to declare (openly) ** let us destroy your Dhammo 
and Winayo.*' Therenpon the congregation of hhikkhus would not perform either 
the Up^nathCy or Pawdrana rites with them ; and suspended for a period of seven 
years, the performance of the Updtatha; continuing however to dwell at the 
As6k6rdmo wibaro (at Pdiilipura), This circumstance was reported to the 
r&ja, the monarch directed this command to be signified to one of his officeiw. 
** Repairing to the Xwiharo and suppressing this mutter, cause the performance 
ef UpdfathOt to be re^estublisbed.” This officer not being able to obtain any 
further explanation from his sovereign, referring himself to the other officers of 
state, said, ” the rdja is dispatchiug me with this command, * repairing to the 
wihiro and suppressing this affair, cause the Vposatha to be re-established 
in what manner am i to suppress this matter?” They replied: ” We think 
thus : on any occasion that a (rebellious) province is to be reduced to subjection, 
the traitors (who raised the rebellion) are put to death. In the same manner* 
should there be those who refuse to perform the Uposaiha, the raja must wish 
that they should he put to death.” 

Thm'eapoa this minister repairing to the wibaro, and assembling the bhikkhug 
thus addressed them : ” 1 am sent by the raja, with this command, * Cause there 
the Updsatha to be re-established.’ Lords ! perform, therefore, instantly, the 
Updsaiha.** The hhikkhus replied: “Together with the heretics we will not 
perform the Vpwtha.**' The minister, commencing from the pulpit of the chief 
priest, with bis sword chopped off the bead of each (who successively refused). 

The thdro, Tisso, observing this officer in the commission of this sacrilegious 
set, th«M thought : ” The r&ja would not send him to slaughter tbdros : most 
assuredly this must proceed from the misapprehension of this officer and 
(rushing up) placed himself in the seat of him who had (last) fallen. He (the 
minister) recognising the th^ro (to be the brother of bis sovereign) unable to 
use his weapon, repairing to the rkja, thus spoke. ” I^wol 1 have cut off the 
heads of such a number of bhikkhos, who were recusant in the performance of 

* X have met with this word written Addganga Pabbato, which would signify 

** the mountain of the subterranean Ganges.** 

f Having four fires around them while the sun it riiioing, which made the 
fifth fire. 

X The Atdkdrimo wihkro at Pdiilipura named after Ajboko, by whom it was 
built, vide Maharednso. 
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XJp6»atlia : and in due order came to the turn of thy iilustrious brother, the 
thero Tisso : what shall I do ?** The r4ja, the instant he heard this, exclaiming, 
** Wretch! What ? Thou sent by me to slaughter the bhikkhus ?” and being 
answered, Yes, D^wo !’* agonized as if aflame had been engendered in bis 
body ! and rushing to the wiliaro, he thus addressed the tli^ros and bhikkhus. 
** Lords this officer, unauthorized by me, has done this deed : by such (an act^ on 
whom will the sin fall ?” Some of the th^ros observed : “ That person committed 
the act by thy direction : the sin therefore is thine.** Others said, “ The sin is 
equal in both of you.” Others again thus spoke, “ Why, maharaja I was it thy 
intention that he should go and slaughter the bhikklius ?” “ No, lords ! I sent 

him with a pious intention, saying, * restoring the priesthood to unanimityf 
re-establish the Up6satha,'' ” In that case, thy intention being pious, the sin 
rests with the officer alone.** Tlie raj^ perplexed (by the conflicting answers) 
inquired, “ Lords 1 is tliere any bhikkhu, who is capable to restore me to the 
solace of religion, by removing this perplexity ?'* “There is, mabarija : bis 
name is Moggaliputtatisso : he, removing this perplexity of thine, is capable 
of restoring thee to the solace of religion.*’ On that very day, the raja dispatched 
four th^ros, learned in Dhammo, each with a retinue of a thousand bhikkhus and 
four minister^, each with a suite of a thousand persons, saying, “ Return bring- 
ingthe th^ro.*' They repairir>g thither, thus addressed (Moggaliputtatisso), 
“The raja calls thee.” The thdro did not come. For the second time, thcrkja 
sent eight th^ros versed in the Dharnmn^ and eight ministers each with a retinue 
of a thousand persons, who thus delivered their message : “ Lord ! the mahirhja 
having desired us to say, ’ he calls thee,* added, ’ return not without bringing him.* ** 
On the second occasion also, the tli^ro did not come ? The r4ja inquired of them : 
“ Lords I 1 have sent twice, why does the th^ro not come.” “Maharaja! he 
refuses to come, because he has been told, ‘the raja calls.* On his being thus 
invoked he may come : * Lord ! religion is sinking : for the salvation of religion 
reader thy aid to us !* ’* Thereupon the raja adopting that message, sent sixteen 
tb^ros versed in the Dhammo^ and sixteen ministers each with a retinue of one 
thousand persons. The rhja also inquired of the bhikkhus ; “ Is the th^ro an 
aged, or a young person ?” “ Lord I (they replied) he is aged.” “ Lords I will he 
mount any yehicle, or a state palanquin ?” ** Mahir4ja ! he will not mount one.** 
** Lords ! where docs the th<^ro dwell ?*’ “ Maharaja ! up the river.** 

The r4ja then thus addressed his mission : “ My men 1 such being the case. 
Spreading a state canopy over a vessel, and accommodating the th4ro therein, and 
staHoning guards of honour along both banks of the river, conduct him hither.’* 
The bhikkhus and ministers proceeding to the residence of the tb^ro, delivered 
the message of the raja. On hearing this message the th4ro instantly rose, 
taking np the skin carpet (on which he was seated) saying : “ From the corn* 
mencement, my destiny in entering into the priesthood was the salvation of 
religion : now is my appointed hour arrived.” 

On a certain night, the raja had this dream. “ To-morrow, the th^ro will 
reach Patiliputto.^' The dream comprised these particulars — a perfectly white 
state elephant approaching the r4ja, and feeliag him from head downwards, seized 
him by the right arm {dakkim& haltke). The following day the raja put this 
q^o^xon to his interpreters of dreams. “ I have had such a dream : what is to 
happen? ” Mah^r^a ! there is some prC'eminent personage who will grasp 
an offering in his hand*.** 

* This interpretation involves a pun, on the above Pili words. 
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At tbat instant, the r^ja receiring the report that the th^ro wag coming, repiur*^ 
ing to the bank of the river, descended into the stream, till the water gradually 
rising, reached his knees ; and approaching the th^ro, presented to the disem- 
barking th^rohisny^^ arm. The th^ro laid hold of his right arm. The sabred 
guards observing this, at once coining to this decision ‘‘ let us decapitate him," diew 
their swords out of the scabbard. For wliat reason did they do this ? Because such 
was the established practice in regard to royal personages. Should any person seize 
the arm of a r^ja, his head is brought down with a sword. The r4ja perceiving this 
(movement) by the shadow only (which fell by him) exclaimed “ on acconnt of an 
offence committed in a former instance, towards the priesthood, I am already 
deprived of peace of mind : offend not the th^ro also." 

Why did the th^ro seize the raja by the arm ? 

As he had been sent for by the rdja for the purpose of solving a (panhan) 
question, on that account, regarding him in the light of a disciple of his, he laid 
hands on him*. 

The monarch establishing the thdro in his own pleasure garden, and encircling 
it on the outside with three rows of guards (gave the order) " W^atch over his 
safety.” He then having bathed and anointed the feet of the there, seated him- 
self near him ; and for the purpose of satisfying himself on this point. " Is the 
thdro competent, dispelling my doubts and settling the controversy that has 
arisen, to save the religion ?" thus addressed him ; " Lord ! I am desirous of 
seeing a miracle performed," ** Maharaja I what description of miracle art thou 
desirous of witnessiog?" " Lord ! an earthquake." " Is it, Maharaja I the 
whole earth that tljou desirest see quake, or only a portion thereof?" ‘‘Of 
these, lord ! which is the most Siraculous ?" " Why, Malidr^ja ! in a metal dish 
tilled with water, which would the most miraculous, to make the whole or half 
the water, quake ?" " Lord ! le half." " In the same manner, Mahdraja I it is 

most difficult to make only a rtion of the earth quake." " Such being the 
case, lord 1 I will witne«s t^' ^quaking of a portion only of the earth." " For 
that purpose, Mah&raja I wifa^ i a line of demarkation, in circumference one 
yojano, on the eastern sid^iyet a chariot be placed, with one of its " wheels 
resting within the line. On ^e southern side, let a horse stand, with two of his 
legs resting within the line : i the western side, let a man stand with one foot 
resting within the line ; on be northern side, let a vessel filled with water be 
placed, the half of it project ^ ; beyond the line of demarkation." 

The rhja caused arrangem^ to be made accordingly. 

The th^ro having been ab frbed in the fourth jhanan, in which is compre- 
hended the half of the ab.^i^d, rising therefrom, vouchsafed tims to resolve • 
" Let a quaking of the earthy ■n^’teoding over an yojana in space, be visible to the 
raja." On the eastern side, r : wheel of the chariot resting within the line 
only, shook ; the other did no ^hake. In the same manner, in the southern and 
the western sides, the feet of^^^ie horse, and the foot of the man, together 

• It is not possible, in a Ifi^al translation, to convey tmp/i>cf significations. 
The dedication of a youth to lir* brought up a disciple iu the priesthood is con- 
sidered an offering. The citiw^mstance of the rkja in this instance seeking 
religious instruction, as a disni ^ would, ia considered to place him aho in the 
light of an offering ; and the gratsping his arm, is the acceptance of an 

offering. ^ 
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with that moiety of their bodj resting within the line, thook. On the nortfaera 
side* the half of the vessel also together with the portion of water (appertaining 
to that moiety) which rested within that circle, shook | the rest stood undisturbed. 

The r^a witnessing this miracle, and being thoroughly convinced then, that 
the th^ro was endowed with the power of saving the religion, thus submitted his 
own doubts for solution. ** Lord 1 1 sent a minister to the wth^ro, saying, ** Ad- 
justing the (adhikarn^n) matter in dispute, cause the XJpCsatha to be performed. 
He repairing to the wilt^ro, deprived so many bhikkhus of life; on whom does 
the sin fall ?** 

“ Why, Mab&raja ! was it thy intention, that he, repairing to the wibiro? 
should slaughter the bhikkhus 

“ No, Lord I’* 

** Then, Mahiraja ! as thy intention was not such, the sin is not thine ;** and 
thereupon for the purpose of demoostraung hU reason, he explaiued himself by 
the following commencing with these words (of Buddho) Bhikkhus I 1 

am explaining that which constitutes an act with intent. An act with intent can 
only be committed by (the instrumentality of a member of) the body, by (means 
of) utterance, or by (the wilful design of) the mind.** For the purpose of illus- 
trating this subject, he discoursed thus from the * Titira J6tak6n, ** Mabkr^ja, in 
aforetime (in a former existence) in a certain country, a snipe thus inquired of a 
devotee. * Many (snipes) dock to me, saying, * our relation dwells here, and 
calamity befalls them (in consequence of that visit to me by being ensnared by 
the fowler). My mind is disturbed by painful doubts (as to whether the sin of 
that calamity rests on me).* | 

** The devotee replied, * Was this thy intenticn ; vix, enticing these (birds) 
either by the sound of my voice, or the attrat^ive display of my person, lot 
them be ensnared and destroyed.* 

‘ No, Lord r rejoined the snipe. 

** The devotee then thus summed up the mattepl^ 

** * If thou hadst no premeditated design, unto'rsiee thefe is no ain. The act 
affecta only the wilful, not the undesigniug, agent ;lfor it is thus said : ** If tha 

mind be not influeuce by malicious intent, the act''*ommitted will not afect the 
agent, nor will the taint of sin attach itself to tbo'virtuotta, who do not wilfully 
devote themselves (to sinful practices.’*)* ” J 

The thdro haviug thus exemplied the matter to thy r^a, continuing to dwell for 
some days there, in the royal pleasure garden, instructed the monarch in the 
doctrines (of Buddho). ® 

On the seventh day, the r4ja having assembl^* the priests at the A$6Hr4m9 
wihdro, and baling formed a partition with a ^naio, and taken hit seat (with 
Moogalipottatisso) within that curtain, di*1dlog the bhikkhus professing 
different faiths, into separate sections, and calli^^ up each sect separately, thus 
interrogated them. What faith did Buddho " ^feaa ? Thereupon the profes- 
sors of the Svssaia fai'h, replied “ The S«#aafavv\‘*h,’* and so did the EkaehcJka^ 
tMMtatika, the Anfananfika, the Amardckiikk4iJiA^ 'the Asattiw^da^ the N^wasani* 
ndkanhehddt the Uchoh^datcadd, and Diiihedkann^somdbdaawddd. 

* The iacarnation of Buddho in the form of^^nipc. being one of his 550 in^ 
eamationa. This parable is founded on the he^it that snipes migrate to flocks, 
and that each flock has its peculiar chirp or cs . 
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The r4i« having previously been instrncted in the doctrinee (of the ottbodoK 
6uth) readily distinguished that these were not bhikklius, but heretics. Sap- 
plying them with white dresses, to be substituted for their sacerdotal yellow 
robety he expelled them : the whole of them amoaoted to sixty thoosand. 

Then aeudiog for the other priests, he thus qnestio&ed them. 

Lords I what faith did the supreme Buddho reveal 

** Mah&r&ja! the *Wi&haJja faith ?** 

On receiving this answer, addressing himself to the thdro, be asked : ** Lordl 
was the supreme Bvdduo himself of the Wibkajja faith 

Being answered in the affirmative, the rhja then saying ** Lordl the religion 
is now puiided ; let the priesthood now perform the Upatmtha and conferring 
on them the royal protection, re-entered the capital. 

The priesthood assembling together performed the Upwiatha, The number 
of bhikkhus who assembled there was sixty lakhs. The thdro Moggalipctta* 
Tifrso, suppressing in that community the professions of the creeds of other 
sects, propounded to them the Kathdiwatthuppikaran. And then selecting, and 
setting apart, from among the sixty lakhs of bhikkhus, one thoosand bhikkhus, 
from amongst those who were the sustainers of the text of the three PUakanit 
who bad overcome the domiuion of sin which is to be subdued, and who were 
masters of the mysteries of three Wijja , — in whatever manner Mahakassapo 
andYASso tfadro had held their convocations, on Dkammo and fFraayo, pre- 
cisely in the same manner, bolding a convocation, and purifying the whole 
Sdstman from all impurity, he performed the thikd convocation. At the 
close of the convocation, the earth quaked in various ways* 

This CONVOCATION was brought to a close in nine months. It is also called 
the ^^sahasika’* because the convocation was composed of a (rdAdsa) 
thousand bhikkhns, and on account of two haviag preceded it, also the ( 

THIRD convocation. Ug 

H 

II. — Note on the Geograpf^'^ of Cochin China, hy the Right Rev. Jean 

Louis, Bishop of Ismt^polis. Vic. Apost. of Cochin China. Hon. 

Mem. As. Soc. I 4 

(Translated from a meid r kindly comtaunicated by the author f.] 

Speaking of the geogrmeiy of Cochin China, M. Malts' Bkuh, 
whose works on this snWjry are in many respects highly valuable, 
has not feared to advan^Jtbat our knowledge of this country has 
become more obscure the : tore it has been handled by successive 
writers, who contradict one (ipother. In spite of the respect due to 
in author of Maltk' BauN’a hlebrity, (who nevertheless is, I believe, 
only a fireside geographist,- i >r, which is the same thing, a travellK 

• Signifies “ investigated,” a* * “ verified.” 

t We must apologize to the A^'jnor for presenting his eontribntion in EngUsh, 
a work of no small trouble by ^ fw»y to »» Editor, bat the diBcoltyof printiag 
in French would have much the journal.— Ed. 

5 A S 
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who has made the tonr of his Uhrary,) I will Ten tore to throw some 

light on what he has regarded as so obscare. and to prove that this 

country hitherto so unknown is now become familiar to many. ” This 

country,” says he, “ once comprehended with Tong- king under the 

general name of Anam, was separated from it about 600 years ago, 

for the first king named, Tien Voono, who was also the first 

conqueror” in 1569, held the government until 1614, first as prefect or 

governor, then as king. “ We are ignorant,” says the same author, 

“ under what particular name the natives then designated or now 

designate the country. Tliat of Anam is too extensive a term — thus, 

according to our author’s notions it is too extensive ; but he favors us 

with no proof in support of his opinion. Ask a Cochin Chinese 

whence he is ; he will reply, ' I am of the kingdom of An nam.’ These 

two words signify the ‘ peace of the south — on, peace ; nam, south. 

Some sovereigns of the country have endeavoured from superstitious 

motives to change this name to Nam viA, Dai vi^t, Vi^t nam but these 

names, employed only in their edicts or in the laws of the realm, are 

not in vogpie among the people, who always call themselves ‘ children 

of the country of An nam.’ It is true that a stranger may sometimes 

hear natives in lieu of An nam pronounce the word Ai nam or En nam ; 

which is thus explained. Superstition, and a pretended respect for 

some of their parents’ relations or ancestors forbid their pronouncing 

Certain names. Thus for example, if yoiljask a Cochin Chinese whose 

father bears the name of An, whence ’e comes ? — He will tell you, 

from Ai nam. ' 

* . 

The name of An nam, which we tray late in Europe by that of 
Cochin China, is the real name of the co^nitry. It is also that which 
is employed uniformly in Chinese books designate it, although our 
geographer pretends, that the Japanese I;/ ave it the name of Cotchin^ 
Dgina, * country to the west of China ;’ai,^d that Europeans thence 
came to employ the same term. I belivf-? on the contrary that the 
origin of the name of Cochin China is yA'ter to be sought in the two 
words China, and Cochin. The PortufjUtse who came first to the 
Indies having fancied some resemblanc^ .between the coast of An nam 
and that of Cochin on the Malabar sides'f India, and connecting this 
with its proximity to Cfuna, gave it the joint name of Cochin China, 
that is, the Chinese Cochin. 1 

Here again arises another question ^ what are the limits of this 
country ? “ La nature des lieux, I’ex^ension de la nation et celle 

dn language Europden boment le non; ^ Cochin Chine, ou si Ton 
vent Anam meridional k la c6te qui s’d^Jiid depuis le Tong-king jus- 
qu’ k Ciampa, sur 110 lieues de long ; et 10 a 25 del arge. Nous 
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n’abandonnerens point cat usage commode.” It is oar author vrho 
speaks : but how melancholy is it for the reader to hear a man of 
talent thus framing geographical systems in his head, and refusing to 
follow newer or more exact information because it does not tally with 
the ” usage commode,” or to speak plainly, because it would give a 
little more trouble. 

“ If recent or ephemeral conquests,” says he, have brought the 
coasts of Camioge under the rule of the king of Cochin China, this is 
no reason for changing a nomenclature founded on the difference of na- 
tions and on the situations of countries. The geography of the province, 
offers still greater difficalties. Those who, like some modern navigators, 
extend Cochin China up to the point of Gamboge, divide it into three 
parts, vpper, middle and lower, or the province of Hud." Here, in 
placing Hud in Lower Cochin China, the geographer commits a grave 
error, for that country is situated in Upper Cochin China. " The older 
travellers,” says he, " give a much more complex division to the coun- 
try, and one perhaps more exact, but at the same time obscure ; by this 
we will endeavour to determine the following provinces, proceeding 
from north to south.” 

Since M. Malts' Budn prefers the most complicated divisions, and 
even those he acknowledges to be most indistiuct, I leave him 
willingly to indulge in his peculiar taste. A residence of many years 
in Cochin China having enabled me to run over all the provinces 
from the 17th to the 9th degree, north lat., I will attempt to clear up 
what has seemed to him to be so obscure. 

The division of Cochin China into three parts is certainly the most 
convenient. Going from north to south and beginning with about 1 7® 30' 
north lat. the first province, or prefecture, is called Quaug binh, the 
second Quang tri, and the third Quang dd’c. These three prefectures 
compose what is properly called ‘ Upper Cochin China,’ or vulgarly ’Hud,’ 
(or sometimes Fhu ? xu&n*) from the name of the capital which lies 
in the prefecture of Quang due. But this name Quang dii’c has been 
changed by the present king. Pretending to be the son of heaven and 
aspiring to gpve a name in harmony with this high title, he has desig- 
nated it Phu ? thu’a thidn; i. e. ' province which enjoys the influence of 
heaven !' 

Before passing to other provinces, I would observe that the terms 
I employ to designate the names of provinces are those most in use ; 

* The interrogative sign here denotes that the u is to be pronounced with a 
rising intoimtiuu of voice — we have not the various type neceasary to express 
the native words according to the Bishop's system.— En. 

5 A 2 
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fend best known to the inhabitants : for there are provinces which 
have received new names from his majesty, thorugh such are only 
employed in edicts and in the writings of the mandarins, the people 
adhering to the ancient appellations, for example the prefecture of 
Jidngnai, or province of lower Cochin China, is now called Bi^n hoa, 
and the part known by the Europeans under the name of Sdi gSn is now 
called Gia dink*. (In writing the native names in Homan characters, I 
follow the method adopted alike by all missionaries of different nations 
for the last 200 years. The same may be said of the Tongking 
names, but as in the latter language there are sounds foreign to the 
European ear, it is necessary to introduce new symbols to express 
them. For this purpose the letter nearest approaching the sound has 
been modified by the addition of some accent or diacritical mark, 
which will be found explained in the preface of my dictionary now 
under publication, but which it would be out of place to enter upon in 
a note on geography.) 

Central Cochin China commences about lat. 1 6®, extending to about 
10® 45'. It comprehends six provinces, or prefectures, viz. Quang nam 
or cham : in this province is situated the fine port of Touron named 
by the Cochin Chinese. Four or five leagues south of this bay is 
the city of Phai-pkd which was for a long time the focns of the commerce 
with foieigpi countries. The wars which desolated this kingdom 

* If it be ukcd why are these changes ? I will answer, that frequently super* 
stition has most to do with it. Sometimes the old name has not been thought 
noble enough — and sometimes simple caprice has guided his majesty's will which 
none dare thwart. Tota ratio est voluntas facientis. It is thus that from a 
whim the king will rase a whole city and re-erect it at aome distance, or on an 
oppoaite bank of the river I Can one then accuse a geographer of ignorance if at 
ttfe epoch of hia making a map, the city was placed on the left side of the river, 
hccanac it happeai now to be on the right ? 1 make this remark in reference to 
the map of Cochin China which wilt appear with my dictionary, la 1835 the 
atrong town of Sa> gbn in lower Cochin China has been utterly destroyed becauae 
his majesty chose to build another at some distance, but I know not yet the 
precise position of the new town. Why ie this ? I have said above. Again in 
1833 the town of Shi fin was taken by a pagan mandarin who vritbetood a siege 
ter near two years. When the king's troops succeeded in October 1 835, in retakiag 
the place, hia majesty guided by superetitiou, discovered that the situation of the 
town was not propitious : — and that a diviuer should select a better, whither it 
was accordingly transferred. Tiie diviner will have assured the king that 
nnder the new spot dwelt the great dragon for which they have so great a venera. 
tioD. It is thus that the king revenged himself on the infidelity of his subjects 
la this province, who were made to labour night and day for 10 or 15 years in 
eofestmcting this new town, — their only recompense being the emgue end the 
rata*. 
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towards the close of the last century have given a mortal blow to this 
town. It is now inhabited partly by Chinese, who keep up a thriving 
commerce with their countrymen. The country is fertile and pictur- 
esque. It is on the south-west of these mountains that the Cochin 
Chinese resort to procure the canelle or cinnamon which is preferred 
in China to that of Ceylon. A three-days march takes you through 
this province into the neighbouring one of Quang ngai or Hoa ngai, 
which has less breadth than the preceding, but which runs back from 
the seashore towards the mountains inhabited by the Moi, the most 
terrible of the savage races that occupy the whole chain of mountains 
skirting the kingdom. Cinnamon is here also made, but sugar is 
the chief object of traffic. The frequent incursions of the hill savages 
to repossess themselves of the plains, forced many of the inhabitants to 
retire. Since the last 40 years they have succeeded in restraining the 
wild people in their forests, and the population is again increasing. 

From Hoe ngai you pass into one of the finest provinces of the realp, 
where from 1780 to 1 793 was the capital of one of the usurpers known 
under the name of Tdg so'n or mountaineers of the west. Its ordinary 
name is Q«i nho’n ; others call it Qut pAu ?, or JiinA dinh. It possesses 
many ports, but the finest and most vast is that known by the name 
of Cu’a gia. In every part of this province are to be seen those half- 
mined brick towers which prove that the country once belonged to 
the ancient and powerful kingdom of Ciampa, reduced about 80 years 
ago, by the Cochin Chinese who have raised themselves on its ruins. 

It has many cocoanut-trees ; the oil of this fruit and the ropes 
prepared with its fibre, as well as the areca (betel) and some little silk 
form its principal branches of commerce. 

Nest follows the province of PAii ydn, which forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, and offers to the view fine fields of rice, gardens of areca 
and betel, in the midst of which appear here and there the humble 
habitations of the rich proprietors. This province furnishes the best 
horses in the kingdom. It is separated from the province of Nha trang 
by one of the highest rocks or mountains of the country, which is 
thence called Deb ca ?, or ‘ chief of mountains.' This province 
extends for six days’ journey ; it is thinly peopled. It is here that 
a French officer built a strong town about three or four leagues frosn 
the port of the same name. It stood two sieges, one in 1 792, the other 
in 1 793 without falling into the bands of the rebels. They cultivate 
the mulberry here with success and maintain a thriving business in 
silk. This province produces the species of baumier called amyrit ombre- 
siana. It rans from the tree of a blackish color, and has a smell 
which may vie with the liquid amber of Linnteus. 
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The last province of central Cochin China is Bihh Thudn. This pro* 
vince was formerly the seat of the capital of the kingdom of Ciampa, 
whose inhabitants, now reduced greatly in number, have retired to the 
foot of the mountains, abandoning to their new masters the sea coast 
as well as the long sandy range (parage) called the desert of Cochin 
China. 

Ciampa was formerly a considerable state, known to Europeans only 
at the time of its decline. Before the 15th century of our era, this 
kingdom was bounded on the north by Tongking, on the sonth by 
Camboge, on the east by the sea, and on the west by Laos and the 
mountains of Yun nam. The latter people has several appellations 
among the Cochin Chinese ; — such as Loi, Thudn, Thidng, &c. It 
appears from the chronicles of Java that they had a brisk intercourse 
and close relation with the inhabitants of the Malayan archipelago. In 
the 15th century the queen- wife of the chief sovereign of the isle of 
Java was a daughter of the kingmf Ciampa. Ebony is very common 
in this country, but the wood which is the most precious, and which 
is sufficiently abundant is called ‘ eagle wood,' of which the first quality 
sells for its weight in gold ; the native name is K\ nam. This wood, so 
celebrated among the orientals for its agreeable perfume, possesses also 
medical properties. 

The province of Bihh thudn stretches from about lat. 1 1°45' north to 
10* 45'; where commences lower Cochin China ; which comprehends 
all that part of Camboge overrun by the Cochin Chinese. This province 
called D6hg nai, sometimes Shi ghn by the natives and Europeans, is 
properly named dinh. It includes six prefectures. The first and 
nearest to Bihh thudn is called Bidn hoa or D6hg nai ; the second, 
Phan or Shi gbn, which is the fortified town of the same name. 
T%e third is DfnA Tu'b’ng, vulgo ilfi tho ; the fourth is Vinh thank or 
Long M : the fifth Chdu dbc or An giang. The sixth is at some leagues 
from the sea, and is called Hi tidn, and by the Europeans, Cancao. 
niis last prefecture extends its jurisdiction from the island called 
Nbn tram in the gpilf of Siam, to about lat. 10* 40' N. It is this 
which separates the kingdom from Siam. It is on this island also, 
(which signifies isle of the guard) that is stationed a legion of soldiers 
destined to guard the frontier. On the south, the island of Pulo-ubi, 
(or isle of the igname plant) situated in lat. 8° 25' north, forms the 
extreme limit of the kingdom. 

From the above sketch it is seen that Cochin China contains fifteen 
prefartures and only ten provinces ; for the vast province of Gia 
comprises within itself six prefectures. All these provinces are 
ranged along the coast. 
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Tongking, which since 1802 has been reunited to the kingdom of 
Cochin China, has twelve provinces, and fourteen prefectures. Two 
provinces, those of Thaw and iVam have each two prefectures. The 
first beginning with lat. 17“ 30' N. is usually known as An or Ngh^ an. 
It is on the other side of the river S6ng gianh which formerly separated 
the two kingdoms. 

Here follow the names of the other prefectures, proceeding north- 
ward to lat. 23° 30', viz. : Thanh n6i, Thanh ngoai. Hang koa, Nam 
thu'o'ng, Nam ha, Hai ddng. Kink bSe, So’n tag, Cao b&ng, Lang hte, Thai 
nguy^n, Tuydn Quang, and }V/i Quang. This last rests on the Chinese 
province of Cangtong. 

Four of the provinces above enumerated are distinguished as eastern, 
western, southern and northern, respectively, according to their situa- 
tion as regards the royal town which is placed in the centre of the 
four, and which is called Ke ? cho’ or hue thanh. They are also 
named ' the four governments’ embracing therein six other provinces. 
The two remaining are called ‘ the outer government.’ 

The province of Xu thanh, which is divided into two prefectures, or 
trdn, is celebrated in the empire of Cochin China as being the country 
of the three royal dynasties : first, of the dynasty of Ld, or of the Vua, 
or kings of Tongking, whose princes latterly only retain the empty 
title of king, without taking any share in the administration : — the 
dynasty of Trinh, which although it never held a higher title than 
Chda (lord, or regent), exercised all authority in the state : — and 
thirdly, the dynasty of Nguyen, which after holding the rule in 
Cochin China as Chiia or regent, broke from the yoke of Tongking, and 
has exercised absolute and independent sway for thirty-four years over 
Tongking and Cochin China combined. Five provinces may be distin- 
guished as maritime, to wit ; Xu nghd, or Nghi an, Thanh n6i, and 
Thanh ngoai, Nam thu’o'ng and Nam ha, Hai dong and Ydn Quang. 

The province of Nam, or south, though not the most extensive is the 
most beautiful and the best peopled. It has hardly any mountain tracts, 
while the other provinces on the contrary have many mountainous 
than level ones. Ke Pcho’, the ancient capital of Tongking belongs pro- 
perly to none of these provinces. It serves as a focus or common centre 
to tile four principal provinces as before stated. Its name of Ke ? cho’, 
which signifies the market, or chief market, is the vulgar appellation 
of the town. Its real name is Thanh long thanh, the city of the yellow 
dragon. It was constructed in the commencement of the seventh 
century, when Tongking was only a province of the Chinese empire, 
governed by an officer of the emperor. It was then called La Thanh, 
or city of La. Towards the end of the tenth century, the first king of 
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the dynasty Dinh erected another town in a place more to the west, 
called Hoa lu. It served but a few yeirs as a residence of the Tongking 
kings. After 40 or 50 years they abandoned it and now the traces of 
its existence are hardly to be discovered. The first king of the dy- 
nasty Ly, who mounted the throne in 1010 re-established the town of 
Thdnh and changed its name to that of Thanh long thdnh, or city of 
the yellow dragon, because of a pretended vision that this prince had 
on the great river. Although Tongking is watered by a great number 
of rivers and streams, the most remarkable is that to which is given 
the name of T6ng-ca ?, or great river. I may remark here that none of 
the rivers of Cochin China has any distinctive name applicable to its 
whole course. The natives employ the general terra of S6ng, river, 
adding thereto the name of the principal place by which it passes : so 
that the river changes its name continually, and the name employed 
applies directly to the portion of its course intended to be alluded to. 
The great river of Tongking has its sources in the mountains of China. 
It runs north-west to south-east, traversing the provinces of Tuydn 
Quang, of the west, the royal town, and the province of the south, at 
the foot of which it discharges itself through several channels into the 
aea at the bottom of the gulf of Tongking. About 50 years ago 
vessds used to mount the river as high as HUn or H^am, about 25 
leagues from the sea, where the French and English had formerly a 
factory ; but now the mouth of the river is obstructed by shoals which 
no longer permit vessels to enter. The large native barques even 
find difficulty now in entering*. 

I have observed, for the sake of perspicuity, that the number of pre- 
fectures exceeded that of the provinces, because certain provinces 
were subdivided into several districts. The word province is called 
XU in Cochin Chinese, and prefecture Trdn. Although the number of 
prefectures has not increased and the provinces remain in statu quo. 
some changes have been made in the mode of administration in 1 833. 
Minh Mang, well versed in Chinese literature, seeks always to equal 
if he cannot surpass his model, the Chinese emperor. Mimh Mang then 
has united two prefectures under the inspection of one superior man- 
darin. The prefecture in which the latter resides is called Tinh, or 
‘ chief place of the provinces.’ This first commander bears the name of 
Th&ng doe. The prefecture which is attached to the ‘ head-quarters’ 
of the province is called Sank, and the civil prefect bears the title of 
€hsg h6 chdnh : he is assisted by a prefect or criminal judge who is 
called .4a s<i<. 

• The English office was very pleasaatly situated to the north of the tOWA Of 
Keteho’ on the banks of the river, that of the Patch was ociginaliy dose to it. 
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The Pracel or Paroceh, is a labyrinth of small islands, rocks and 
sand-banks, which appears to extend up to the 1 1th degree of north 
latitude, in the 107th parallel of longitude from Paris. Some navi- 
gators have traversed part of these shoals with a boldness more for- 
tunate than prudent, but others have suffered in the attempt The 
Cochin Chinese called them C6n udng. Although this kind of archi- 
pelago presents nothing but rocks and great depths which promises 
more inconveniences than advantages, the king Gia Long thought he 
had increased his dominions by tliis sorry addition. In 1816, he went 
with solemnity to plant his flag and take formal possession of these 
rocks, which it is not likely any body will dispute with him. 


III. — On the Bibos, Gauri Gau or Gaurikd Gau of the Indian forests. 

By B.H. Hodgson, JEsq. Resident in Nepal. 

To the Editor Journal Asiatic Society. 

I have the honor to submit to you the following subgeneric and 
specific characters of that magnificent wild Bovine animal, whose 
akuU Mr. Evans recently exhibited in your Society’s rooms. Amongst 
my drawings, transmitted to England two years ago, you may remem- 
ber to have seen delineations of this animal’s cranium, pourtrayed 
comparatively nith those of Bubalas, Bos and Bisonus. The dis- 
tinctive characters, as therein depicted, were certainly sufficiently 
striking, and were noticed by me at that time : but, until I had had 
opportunity to examine the whole bony frame of both sexes, I did 
not venture to give public expression to my conviction that this 
animal would be found to constitute a new type of the Bovidae. I 
have recently had such opportunity, and ray hesitation has ceased. I 
have no longer any doubt that the Gouri Gau of the Saul forest and 
of the hilly jangals of south Behar, is neither a Bos nor a Bison, 
but an intermediate form ; and, from the vague indications of writers, 
I apprehend that the Fossil liras of Europe*, and Aristotle’s Persian 
wild bull with depressed horns, were other species of the same tyrpe. 

Whether our species be identical with the Gaurus or with the 
Gayems of authors, it is impossible to conjecture ; since the descrip- 
tions of them amount to little more than the tittle-tattle of sportsmen, 
most unwarrantably (as I conceive) adopted into science by men like 
Traill, G. St. Hilaire, and H. Smith, who have, some of them, made 
Bisons of these animals, and others Tauri, according to the almost 
unaided dictates of mere imagination ! My subgeneric and specific 
characters are both prolix ; but so long as our classification continues 

* Therft are two animals bearing the name of Boi C‘ru9. 

5 B 
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in its present crude state, this prolixity cannot be avoided. You 
already possess a good delineation of the skull* : I subjoin herewith 
one of the bony trunk. From the combined characters of the two I 
deduce my subgeneric designation ; and to prove the fixedness of 
those characters, I may add that they are equally conspicuous in both 
sexes : the most remarkable perhaps of them — viz. the signal deve- 
lopment of the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrse, being also 
fully revealed in the foetus in uterof ! 

The trunk I have sketched for youj is that of a female ; and you 
have but to compare it with the trunk of a cow (any breed) to per- 
ceive in how signal a degree the superior length of the spinous pro- 
cesses adverted to, distinguishes Bibos. Owing to this osteological 
peculiarity, the back of the living animal, when the head is down (as 
in the act of grazing) describes almost half a circle from nape to tail. 
But, owing to the slight development of the analogous processes of 
the cervical vertebrae, and to the extraordinary height of the frontal 
crest of the head, the state of quiescence in the living animal (the 
stand at ease) exhibits a deep fall between the head and shoulders, 
very unlike the continuous downward sweep from nose to croup 
which is attributed to the Bisons, and is ascribed in them to the deve- 
lopment of the spinous processes of both cervical and dorsal vertebrae, 
half and half in both. If this be so, the position of the ridge will 
constitute the distinction, quoad hoc, between Bibos and Bisonus, as 
the possession of it by both will constitute a strong affinity between 
the two groups, and one which it is of peculiar importance to mark, 
with reference to those principles by which structure seems to be 
governed throughout the ruminating animals. 

On the other hand, the relationship of Bibos to Bos proper is suffi- 
ciently apparent in their common possession of thirteen pairs of ribs, 
a broad flat forehead, (exclusive of the peculiar frontal crest) and a 
smooth glossy fine coat, though the value of the last character may be 
open to reasonable objection. 

The size and weight of the skull in Bibos, as compared with Bos 
proper, are vastly greater than general proportion would require, if 
they were organized on the same principles : and to this superior 
weight of the head in the fi>rmer must be referi'ed, as to its cause, 
that signal development of the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrse 
spoken of. 

• See Plate XVI. of the present volume. 

“f 1 recently procured a specimen of the foetus from the mother’s womb. It 
Wm about two months old. 

: See Plate XXXIX. 
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We have no instance of this latter peculiarity in any proper Bovine 
animal : and, as it is developed even in the womb in Bibos, charac- 
terising before birth the females as well as the males of the race, we 
need look no further for an essential difference of structure between 
Bos and Bibos. 

One word as to the specific name. Subhemachalus is bad, because 
I have now every reason to believe that this animal is found in various 
and remote parts of India. Gaurus and Gavwus are bad, because a 
host of errors cling to the extant descriptions of both, and because 
we can neither distinguish between the two, nor affirm safelv that our 
animal is identical with either. Names t iken from peculiar structure 
are perhaps the best. Wherefore 1 would propose the specific name 
of Cavifrons for our animal, as the tvpe of this new form, of which 
one peculiarity is the concavity of the forehead, caused by that ter- 
minal ascending sweep of the frontals which carries them above the 
highest edge of the bases of the horns, notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary dimensions of the latter. The horns spread latitudinallv, 
both before and behind the utmost breadth of the frontal crest, but not 
above it. In well grown males the extreme superior limit of the 
bases of the horns is from one to two inches below the crown of the 
frontal crest: I am not aware that this inferior position of the horns, 
nor their strong tendency towards the Bubaline shape (depressed and 
angular) is to be traced in any true Bovine animal. 

The popular name of Gauri’s bull (from Gauri the wife of Siva) 
might suggest the sufficiently euphonious and appropriate appellation 
of Gaurianus, but it is objectionable, because I have reason to believe 
that its popular proto-type is applied indiscriminately to all the wild 
bulls of India, sorfie of which are propably Bisons (as Gaurus) and 
others, probably congeners of our Bibos. 

Ruminantks, Bovid*. 

Genus Bos ; Subgenus (?) Bibos, nob. 

Subgeneric characters. 

Head and forequarters exceedingly large. Cranium bovine in its 
general character, but much more massive and depressed : its breadth 
between the orbits equal to the height, and half of the length : fron- 
tals extremely large in all their proportions, deeply concave and sur- 
mounted by a huge semicylindric crest rising above the bases of the 
horns. Posteal plane of the skull vertical, equal to the frontal plane, 
and divided centrally by the lambdoid crest. Orbits more salient, 
and rami of the lower jaw straighter, with less elevated condyles, than 
in the Bos ; thirteen pairs of ribs. Spinous processes of the dorsal ver- 
5 B 2 
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tebrse extremely developed with gradual diminution backwards, causing 
the entire back to slope greatly from the withers to the croup. Neck 
sunk between the head and back. Dewlap evanescent. Horns short, 
very thick and remote, depressed, subtrigonal. presenting the acute 
angle of the triangle to the front. 

1 Species new and type, Bibos cavifrons, nob. Gauri gau of Hindus. 
Habitat, Saul forest. 

Specific character . — Large wild Indian Bibos with tine short limbs; 
short tail not reaching to the houghs, broad fan-shaped horizontal ears ; 
smooth glossy hair of a brown red or black color, paled upon the 
forehead and limbs ; tufted knees and brows, and spreading green horng 
with round incurved black tips, and with soft rugous bases, furnished 
posteally v. ith a fragrant secretion. 

10 feet long from snout to mmp, and 5^ feet high at the shoulder ; 
head (to the crown of forehead) ’23 inches, and tail 33 inches. 
Female rather smaller, but preserving all the characters of the male. 

N. B. To all appearance two other species of Bibos may be found 
in the fossil Urus of Europe, and in Abistotlb’s wild bull of Persia 
with depressed horns. These I would call, respectively. 

2. Bibos Classicus. 

3. Bibos Aristotelis. 

Nor are these animals thus mentioned idly : for the suggested new 
allocation of them may stimulate curiosity ; travellers in Persia may 
possibly yet discover the living species alluded to by Aristotle ; whilst 
if further research into the fossil remains of the ancient Urus of Europe 
should bring to light the trunk as well as skull of that species, it 
would be a most interesting circumstance to find that our Indian 
forests yet shelter a type of form long since swept from the surface of 
the globe in the Western world : and the proximity of the Himalaya 
renders such a contingency at least probable. 

The Gauri Gau never quits the deepest recesses of the Sdl forest, 
avoiding wholly the proximate TarO'i on one side, and the hills on 
the other. It is gregarious in herds of from 10 to 30, the females 
much preponderating over the males in the herds, though even in a 
small herd, there are usually two or three grown males whose conjoint 
office it is to guide and guard the party. This office is discharged 
with uncommon alertness, proving the animal to possess great per- 
fection in all the senses, and with indomitable courage too, if need 
be ; so that neither tiger, nor rhinoceros, nor elephant dare molest the 
herd. During the heat of the day the herd reposes in the deepest 
cover, coming forth at morn and eventides to feed on the small and 
open pastures interspersed throughout the forest. Here the animals 
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spread, of necessity, in order to feed, but in moving to and from their 
pastures, they advance in single file, along the narrow beats made by 
themselves, by elephants, rusas, and other large tenants of this 
solitary and seemingly impenetrable wilderness. 

On an elephant and in the day time you may, if you show yourself 
distinctly, approach the herd with facility, and I have seen the males 
stand with a careless indifference within a few paces : probably be- 
cause they fear not the wild elephant, and are never molested by 
sportsmen with the aid of the tame one, the sastras having decreed 
that the “ Gauri is like unto Bos." No gentleman of the country 
will attempt to kill the Gauri ; and plebeians, if they have less tender 
consciences, have ordinarily no adequate appliances for the work. 

Men of low caste, who have puisued the animal to death, with the 
aid of good guns, describe the chase as very exciting. Yon must 
plunge into the deepest part of the forest ; eschew all cooking, because 
of the odours exhaled ; and all dress, because of its unusual colors. 

Three or four men, provided only with water and parched grain for 
food, proceed to the vicinity of the known haunt of a herd, and, taking 
up their abode in a tree (for fear of tigers) thence descend daily to 
‘ stalk’ the animals, on their feeding ground. The quarry found, the 
huntsmen spread, under cover of the jangal, and surround the little 
grazing plot. In doing so, they carefully avoid getting ‘ between the 
wind and the nobility’ of the Gauri, for he has an exquisite sense of 
smell ; and, should a keen eye be hesitatingly directed on the moving 
huntsman, he must instantly stand like a stock, till the suspicion fade 
away. In this manner the approaches are made, and many times 
without success, owing to the vigilance of the herd which the least 
unusual symptom causes to retire into the thick jangal, and often with 
astonishing speed considering the bulk of the animals. In such case 
the hopes of that day are blighted wholly : but, should no suspicion 
be excited, and the party, or some member of it, he able to creep 
within 30 or 40 paces, with a tree at hand to retreat upon, the fire is 
given, and the tree instantly climbed, if the point of assault have been 
perceived by the wounded animal. Otherwise, the cover is kept, and 
the fire repeated ; for, it is seldom fatal at once, and the whole 
indignant herd, possibly, but. more probably, the wounded individual 
of it, will scorn retreat, seeking only to discover the injurer. Woe 
betide him if he be discovered and cannot climb his tree ; for the 
sufferer will exact a fearful vengeance, and, not satisfied with death, 
will gore and trample the corpse to pieces. If the tree be gained, a 
signal proof of the indomitable spirit of the Gauri is afforded, and this 
whether the climber have succeeded in taking up his gun with him, or 
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not. In the latter case, he may starve, unless his comrades shoot the 
Gnuri. In the former case, he may work his will on it ; for living, it will 
not stir from the spot without vengeance ; and though a gun be pointed 
in its very face, and repeatedly discharged, it will continue goring the 
tree and threatening the assailant, till dead. In cases in which the 
luckless climber has dropt his weapon, and his companions have feared 
to come presently to the rescue, the Gauri has been known to keep its 
station at the bottom of the tree for 24 hours, and, it is believed, 
would never have stirred from the spot, so long as the man was above 
if the animal had not been eventually destroyed. The Thariis, a tribe 
of native foresters, assert that the Gauri’ s period of gestation is longer 
than that of the cow; and, from the appearance of the foetus in utero, 
there can be little doubt that the season of love is February, March. 
One calf only is produced at a time. 

The raw-foetal young is white-skinned ; its hoofs are golden yellow ; 
and its head perfectly rounded, in all the cerebral portion. 

The voice of the Gauri is very peculiar, and quite unlike that of the 
ox, buffalo or bison, but, as I am not skilled in bestial tongues, I 
shall not attempt to syllable this utterance. 


IV. — Extracts translated from the Granthas or sacred books of the 

Dadupanthl Sect. By Lieutenant G. R. Siddons, \st Light Cavalry, 

Second in command, 3rd Local Horse, Neemuch. 

As I find from the perusal of the May number of the Asiatic Journal 
that you consider ray translation of a chapter from the Dadupanthl 
Granthas interesting. I do myself the pleasure to forward you ano- 
ther • On meditation.’ I may as well observe, that they are not from 
the commencement of the Grantha, but selected by me as being in mv 
opinion best qualified to shew the moral and religious ideas of the sect. 

When not interested in the subject, I chanced to visit one of 
the Dadupanthi institutions at a village near Sambhur and was par- 
ticularly struck by the conwented and severe countenances of the 
sectaries. There were a Principal and several Professors, which 
gave the place the appearance of a college. The former occupied a 
room at the top of (he building, and seemed quite absorbed in me- 
ditation ; the profes'Ois however were communicative enough, though 
I did not make any inquiries concerning the founder of their sect, for 
which I am now sorry, because it does not seem accurately known who 
Dane was*, and I have been assured, perhaps not from the best autho- 

• See piige 480 which had aot reached the author when this was penned. — E d. 
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rity, that he was born a Mussulman. The sect is maintained by the 
admission to it of proselytes, and marriage is, I believe, forbidden, as 
also the growing any hair about the face, which gives to the priests 
the appearance of old women. If I should again have an opportunity 
of making inquiries regarding Daou I will not overlook it. In the 
meantime, I beg to subscribe myself, &c. 

I G. S. 

t Jnnr int^r ^ mtir i 

I r^t: f I r. I 

*f ^ srfaN? I 

w ^iwr T 7 »r % 1 1 I 

f 5 rsr ««f ^ ^ I \ I 

wjur ■# 5 ? 1 8 I 

tj-? f^sji li §tt I 

fse^nt %' t ST ’^3JI %‘ft I i I 

wlw ^rti PwrrPH’ i 

srif^ I ^ I 

tcrg; srr^ ar^ ^lam srifir i 

^Nf?ir f^cT atwi I « I 

^ If aiiTrtiT I 

«i%' ^ fairer 5 i»i %tt 1 1 = I 

<r^ir Twr fir^rKl rrarsret ' 

HT^T^t ^ Sf)W«r #IT I < I 

t^ig; 

*f fsr^r ■^’sji € IT I V* I 

^i^rsir Tt fwi% sriT i 

erw #T wpqr Tsi wit i i 

®' e* 

#1 Iwarr ^ #Wij| l 
WTiT fa i iRKiwi I X’T. I I 
PW aST^lW ix ^ ’33IT I 

Ti^ fijjaj Ti^ •am WTT I t 
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?nw g-ffjr <T^f^WT wrT U# i 

* 7 ^ W^l«tn « 58 l 7 T «TTT fcT m SflT t 

IW ^ ^TTWT: «»»**TT I I 

WTft^ jnrar fW^fi: firar yr?: i 

5 ^ »rrT w ^iT I ».< I 

srnr wair ww ajl^ ^ii: i 

<!'?: wr^iTT^f tr ^fT I I 

^ffV*r Tnrm*? m i 

^t^rn? T 9 ^[9 f 99 9 T 99 99 u= I 
<JT. fk*r f99 59 f99 f^sr t|t9T9 I • I 

t 99 99 99 9 r 9 T f 99 ^TT 9919 I 

^ 9 Tf 9 9 rT 9 ^ TT 99 919 I 

’•'ff 9(79 Hn 9 ■59979 I T» I 
9797 9 l^f 99 « -997 9 ^ 9 < 97 f% I 
<15 f 9 T 99 9 99 91^59 97 ? 9 Tf 9 I I 
9197 *79 99 99 i 99 99 919 9779 I 

^TT f 9 < 99 9 T f 997 T 9 9 T ^ SHT I TT I 

' 

999 9 rT f 999 i 9 T 99 919 9 tt 9 I 

9 ] 9 T 9 tffTffK 9 9779 97(9 9991 ^ I T^ I 
999 fV 9 IT >59 9 T 9 975997 f 9?9 I 
99 Tfi 999 9 ^ ^fr T 7 ^ T 9 1 ^8 I 
99 9’^ 99^ srrf 99 (^9999779 ( 

■99 999791 9 if 99 f 975 9 S 79 9719 1 99 1 
W 9 riPf 99 979 997 997 997 9 9 riT | 

9l§79 97fr9lfT 9r7ft: ^l|99 9l 919 1 T^ I 
99 99»iJ7 99 ’5Tf»e9r 9T ^1971779 91^9 H79t I 

97997 99 99 9997 9 919 ^ 1 ^ a I 

799 919(17 99 sjT f»f97 I 99 ifr U79 97#9 7 

9T9 999 9 9(K9t ifrrfr 9 St 979799 1 I 
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liraftr ftc»r ^ | wr»r i 
^ ^ strr-^rwT^ i '^(f i 

^ ^ fw w I fi? ^ fV'^ric I 
JirrsSt ■'JfVfT T4r?t^ i wt ftnt hk i ^ « i 
^ PlWT I TTI gnt ^ I 

# »Pt:«jiT^ I ^mrf® i i 

ttW 1 ■'n^ ■^■[^ I sTiSf -^wnr i 
fV^K ^ I <r^sjT^ I t 

vw %■ -5^ ^ I -^Twr %' a? ^TT I 

^Tf; ^ I ^ »irat tTT I I 

fllaT ^Ki star 1 srrir jf^ir 1 

^Rr ww ^ i*P: 1 far«jr PraiT 1 »a 1 
%nrer sir?*r t €^m«r 1 1 

^ ft^T: aifr 1 ^r^-i 

% STT^ Pr^aK I -^Iw- TT* I 

^Tpc ^Pt w’ti f atfK I <r5 ^ ^ # 1 1 

stPi fa’arP: arft 1 <<11^ a»rT 1 

^Rr ^ I ^wtt: i i 

aiTT «ft at I vfx ^l y c 1 

arP: wiajpfa ^fa t i fan»T 1 <«= 1 
w af?r ^ I w aPrtrt ^ir: 1 

ara^a ara ^ -5^ 1 ^i-^«faai ^it i s< i 
aipr apa 5 f^i Jirai a^PaTCi 
jR^ asrr •aat^a^r 1 ’nr arc 1 a* 1* 


• The orthography is left without correction aa in the original. The letter W 
it most be remembered ia to be pronounced iA or V. We hare arranged the 
veraes according to their meaaore and rhyme, in lieu of carrying them on 
continuously in the natire &ahioa. — £i>. 
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Translation of the Chapter on Meditation. 

Reverence to thee, who art devoid of illusion, adoration of God, 
obedience to all saints, salutation to those who are pious. To God the 
first, and the last. 

He that knoweth not delusion is my God. 

I. Dadu hath said, in water there exists air, and in air water ; yet are 
these elements distinct. Meditate, therefore, on the mysterious affinity 
between God and the soul. 

9. Even as ye see your countenance reflected in a mirror, or your shadow 
in the still water, so, behold Ra'm in your minds, because he is with all. 

3. If ye look into a mirror, ye see yourselves as ye are, but he in 
whose mind there is no mirror cannot distinguish evil from good. 

4. As the tit plant contains oil, and the flower sweet odour, as butter 
is in milk, so is God in every thing. 

5. He that formed the mind, made it as it were a temple for himself 
to dwell in ; for God liveth in the mind, and none other but God. 

6. Oh ! my friend, recognize that lieing with whom thou art so intimately 
connected ; think not that God is distant, but believe that like thy own 
shadow. He is ever near thee. 

7. The stalk of the lotus cometh from out of water, and yet the lotus 
separates itself from the water ! For why ? Because it loves the moon 
better. 

8. So, let your meditations tend to one object, and believe that he who 
by nature is void of delusion, though not actually the mind, is in the mind 
of all. 

9. To one that truly meditateth, there are millions, who, outwardly 
only, observe the forms of religion. The world indeed is filled with the 
latter, but of the former there are very few. 

10. The heart which possesseth contentment wanteth for nothing, but 
that which hath it not, knoweth not what happiness meaneth. 

I I. If ye would be happy, cast off delusion. Delusion is an evil which 
ye know to be great, but have not fortitude to abandon. 

19. Receive that which is perfect into your hearts, to the exclusion of 
all besides ; abandon all things for the love of God, for this Dadu declares 
is the true devotion, 

13. Cast offpride, and become acquainted with that which is devoid of 
sin. Attach yourselves to Ra'm, who is sinless, and suffer the thread of 
your meditations to be upon him. 

H. All have it in their power to take away their own lives, but they 
cannot release their souls from punishment ; for God alone is able to 
pardon the soul, though few deserve his mercy. 

15. Listen to the admonitions of God, and you will care not for hunger 
nor for thirst ; neither for heat, nor cold ; ye will be absolved from the 
imperfections of the flesh. 

16. Draw your mind forth, from within, and dedicate it to God ; because 
if ye subdue the imperfections of your flesh, ye will think only of God. 
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17. If ye call upon God, ye will be able to subdue your imperfections 
and the evil inclinations of your mind will depart from you ; but they will 
return to you again when ye cease to call upon him. 

18. Dadu loved Ra'm incessantly ; he partook of his spiritual essence 
and constantly examined the mirror, which was within him. 

19. He subdued the imperfections of the flesh, and overcame all evil 
inclinations ; he crushed every improper desire, wherefore the light of 
Ra'm will shine upon him. 

20. He that giveth his body to the world, and rendereth up his soul to 
its Creator, shall be equally insensible to the sharpness of death, and the 
misery which is caused by pain. 

21. Sit with humility at the foot of God, and rid yourselves of the 
impurities of your bodies. Be fearless and let no mortal qualities pervade 
you. 

22. From the impurities of the body there is much to fear, because all 
sins enter into it; therefore let your dwelling be with the fearless and 
conduct yourselves towards the light of God. 

23. For there, neither sword nor poison have power to destroy, and 
sin cannot enter. Ye will live even as God liveth, and the fire of death 
will be guarded, as it were with water. 

2i. He that meditateth will naturally be happy, because he is wise and 
suffereth not the passions to spread over his mind. He loveth but one God. 

25. The greatest wisdom is to prevent your minds from being influenc- 
ed by bad passions, and, in meditating upon the one God. Afford help 
also to the poor stranger. 

26. If ye are humble ye will be unknown, because it is vanity which 
impelleth us to boast of our own merits, and which causeth us to exult, in 
being spoken of by others. Meditate on the words of the holy, that the 
fever of your body may depart from you. 

27. For when ye comprehend the words of the holy, ye will be 
disentangled from all impurities, and be absorbed in God. If ye flatter 
yourselves, you will never comprehend. 

28. When ye have learned the wisdom of the invisible one, from the 
mouth of his priests, ye will be disentangled from all impurities ; turn 
ye round therefore, and examine yourselves well, in the *mirror which 
crowneth the lotus. 

2.4. Meditate on that particular wisdom, which alone is able to increase 
in you, the love and worship of God. Purify your minds, retaining only 
that which is excellent. 

30. Meditate on him by whom all things were made. Pandits and 
Qazis are fools : of what avail are the heaps of books which they have 
compiled ? 

31. IVhat does it avail to compile a heap of books Let your minds 
freely meditate on the spirit of God, that they may be enlightened regard. 

* ^<*1 is the original. 
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ing the mystery of his divinity. Wear not away your lives, by studying 
the vedas. 

39. There is fire in water and water in lire, but the ignorant know it not. 
He is wise that meditateth on God, the beginning and end of all things. 

33. Pleasure cannot exist without pain, and pain is always accompanied 
with pleasure. Meditate on God, the beginning and end, and remember 
that hereafter, there will be two rewards. 

St. In sweet there is bitter, and in bitter there is sweet, although the 
ignorant know it not. Dado hath meditated on the qualities of God, the 
eternal. 

35. Oh man ! ponder well ere thou proceedest to act. Do nothing until 
thou hast thoroughly sifted thy intentions. 

36. Reflect with deliberation on the nature of thy inclinations before 
thou allowest thyself to be guided by them ; acquaint thyself thoroughly 
with the purity of tby wishes, so that thou mayest become absorbed in God. 

37. He that reflecteth first, and afterwards proceedeth to act, is a great 
man, but he that first acteth, and tlien considereth is a fool whose counte- 
nance is as black .as the face of the former is resplendent. 

38. He that is guided by deliberation, will never experience sorrow 
or anxiety : on the contrary he will always be happy. 

39. Oh ye who wander ^in the paths of delusion, turn your minds 
towards God, who is the beginning and end of all things ; endeavour to 
gain him, nor hesitate to restore your soul, when required, to that abode 
from whence it emanated. 


— History of the Rajas of Orissa, from the reign of Riija Yudhishtira, 
translated from the Vansdvali. By the late Andrew Stirling, 
Esq. C. S. 

[The substance of this history is introduced in the translator’s “Report on 
Orissa Proper or Cuttaek," published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. XVI. but 
the present manusciipt (in the lamented author’s own hand) is worthy of 
preservation as the source whence the materials of his ercelleut memoir weie 
drawn. It is our object to collect all native accounts of the kind in their original 
state to serve as records and authorities, quantum valeant. We have left the 
Gilchhistian orthography to save trouble: the scholar can readily transfer the 
names into the classical form, while the common reader will pronounce them 
more in the present native fashion, from their actual dress.— Eo.j 

On the death of raja Jcdishter the period of the Kali Juga 
obtained complete prevalence. In this jog the actions of men are 
good in the proportion of ^ and vicious in that of J. The average 
stature of man is 3i cubits. 

After the death of this raja (Ycdishthira), raja Pcrfekhit reigned 
237 years. In the plenitude of his power and glory this prince perform- 
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ed the Aswamedha yuga ; having by accident incurred the displeasure 
and the curses of a brahmin named Tdkshaka, he was bit by a snake. 
The raja, knowing that his end was at hand, had the Sree Bhagwut 
Pooran read to him, and then resigned himself to his fate. 

His son Janama Java ruled 220 years. To revenge the death of 
his father this raja performed the Surp avatar jog and destroyed snakes 
innumerable. The serpent Tukshaka who had bit raja Purebkhit 
alarmed at this spectacle, betook himself to the heaven of ladra to 
pray for assistance, and was saved through the interference and suppli- 
cation of that deity. Raja Sursunkh Dbo succeeded and reigned 170 
years. This prince caused to be excavated the tank called Sursunkh, 
and founded the temple of Sree Dholeswar Mahadeb between the 
Mahunuddee and the ghat of Janjpore, (Yajapoor.) 

After him raja Gotama Deo reigned 175 years and. 

Raja Suncara Deo reigned 88 years. This latter prince dug numerous 
wells and tanks of ail sizes and descriptions. 

Then r5ja Mehinder Deo reigned 170 years, raja Serissu Deo 194 
ditto, raja Gcndhur Deo 175, and raja Seta or Sweta Deo 185. 

The latter prince was succeeded by Beer Bickermajeet (Vicrama- 
ditta) who governed the country 130 years. This prince by means of 
enchantments subjected to his will and authority the Deo named Ashta 
Beital. 

He was succeeded by raja Shcshanga Deo whose reign lasted 117 
years. After him raja Bhoza reigned 180 years. This was 
a highly accomplished prince acquainted with all the sciences. 
Seven hundred and fifty-two poets of celebrity resided at his court. 
Amongst them by far the most distinguished and accomplished was Ca- 
EiDASA who composed the poem called the Muha Nutuk. Raja Bhoj, 
built fort Barabuttee. To him is ascribed the introduction of the use 
of boats and ships, the invention of wheeled-carriages, ploughs, water- 
mills and the weaver’s loom, and the establishment of the imposts 
Called sayer. 

Bkja Abree Munnoo Deo succeeded and reigned 125 years. This 
prince was acquainted with the past, the present, and the future. 

Afterwards raja Tbepoo Deo, reigned 135 years. It was this 
prince who first ordained that four cowries should be called one gunda, 
twenty gundas a pun, and sixteen pun one kahawun. He invented like- 
wise the measure of weight called the seer. 

Then raja Bham Deo ruled 120 years. He established pecuniary 
mulcts for particular offences. 

Raja Akutta or Abotta reigned 53 years. This prince was 
remarkable for and indeed received his name from hia eating his food 
without either cutting or chewing it. 
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Raja Chdnda Dbo reig^ied 13 years. Then came the reign of 
maharaja Inbra Dyamna, which lasted at two different periods for 333 
years. The country of this king was Malwa. He built the temple of 
Sree Jeoah Pursottem Chair with stones quarried from the mountain 
Anoola Sake distant 1 60 coss from that place, which he brought to 
the spot loaded on the backs of tortoises. *“ After finishing the 
building he went to the heaven of Brahma to bring down Brahma Jeo 
to consecrate it. He found Brahma absorbed in the worship of Pur- 
mesur. After stating the object of his visit therefore in the most 
supplicatory manner he determined to wait until Brahma should have 
leisure to attend to his request on completing his worship of Sree Jeo. 
In this long interval, a violent irruption of the ocean took place which 
overwhelmed the temple at Pursottem Chair and covered it entirely 
with sand so that all traces of it were lost, and the memory of the 
building passed away from the minds of men. 

After this period raja Gal Madhava reigned 137 yeais, this prince 
beholding a vast plain of sand all around at Pursottem Chair was 
accustomed to ride over it on horseback in every direction. One day 
by accident the hoof of his horse struck on the Neel Chukr or metal 
spire of the temple of raja Indra Dycmna which sent forth a sound. 
The rfija surprised looked about to ascertain the cause of the noise, 
and at last discovered the temple. He then began to dig away the 
sand, and at the end of three years and three months had entirely 
restored the building to its former state. About this time raja 
Indra Dycmna having persuaded Brahma to accompany him from 
his heaven arrived at the spot. A furious dispute now arose between 
the two monarchs both claiming the temple as his own. Brahma 
interfering desired them to contend with words no longer, but to 
produce evidence to establish their statements, when a proper decision 
should be passed. Maharaja Indra Dyumna then said; “ The crow 
which sits on the kulp bur tree, and the tortoises which brought on 
their backs the stones used in the building of the ttemple shall be my 
witnesses.” Brahma accordingly went in company with the two 
r^jas to listen to the testimony of the crow. On arriving at 
the site of the tree, they found the crow (which by some miraculous 
change had become Chutoor Bhooj or four-legged) laying asleep on the 
surface of the water of the tank called Rohaee kund. Brahma placing 
his hand on the back of the bird conjured it to speak and declare who 
built the great temple close at hand. The crow starting from its sleep 
cried out “What, Brahma, art thou who hast thus awakened me ? 
Even the thousand -faced Brahma is not entitled to disturb my rest.’ 


* Literal traoslatioa. 
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Brahma replied “ True, but I again conjure thee, say whose temple is 
this.” The crow then answered, “ It is raja Indba Dtomna’s. It was 
long buried in sand from an inundation of the sea ; raja Gal 
Madhava cleared away the sand and has restored it to its former 
condition.” The parties then went to the Indra Dyumiia *Talao where 
there were many tortoises, who as soon as they saw Mahiraja Indba 
Dtumna all plunged to the bottom. Brahma asked wherefore they 
fled, they answered, “ Raja Indba Dtdmna is come hack again. We 
fear lest he should again load us with stones and pay us for our labour 
as scurvily as before, seeing that he only gave us a daily allowance of 
a handful of rice, a gourd, and a little bhunna of the value of about a 
cowree.” Baja Gal Madhava became now overwhelmed with shame 
and was obliged to acknowledge himself in the wrong. He died 
shortly after. Then the raja Indra Dtumna having performed a jog 
placed the Dar Brahm image in the temple with due ceremony. The 
image of Neel Madhava disappeared from that time. The principal 
ranee named Mookta Devi founded the temple called the Mookta 
Mundup and ranee Goondicha, another of his wives, built the 
Goondicha Mundul f and established the ruth jatra. At the time of the 
festival the latter ranee stood before the great ruth of Jugunnath 
which is called Kundec Chose and prayed thus : ” Oh divinity, let 
none of my offspring survive, lest becoming inflated with pride they 
should lay claim to the merit of having built the temple and say, the 
image is ours.” The same ranee enclosed the temple with four walls, 
which was called the Meghad enclosure. Her prayers were so well 
attended to that all the children of raja Indra Dtumna died away and 
none was left to perpetuate the race. 

The sovereigns of the Kesuree Buns (or Vansa) dynasty then suc- 
ceeded to the government. 

The first of these, Chundra Kesuree ruled 52 years. Then rdja 
JujrjAT Kesuree ruled 96 years, Kubuno Kesuree 117, and r£ja 
SooRUJ Kesuree 1 1 7 years. The latter raja founded the village of 
Gope. He was succeeded by raja Lullat Kesuree who reigned 113 
years. He built the famous temple of Bhovaneswara, and his ranee 
dug the tank called Bindoo Sagur. Then raja Busunt Kesuree 
reigned 95 years, and Fudum Kesuree 59 years. The latter prince 


* The famous tank near the Gondichar Nour, called vulgarly /infer Vummun 
Taltto. 

•f The Goondicha Mundul retains its old name. It is the building to which 
Jugunnath is taken daring the rnth jattra. The great ruth also is still called 
Nundi Ghote. 
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paid tribute to no one. He built the temple of Ananta Poorooshoottama 
Deva Thakoor, and his ranee established a Jatra there in the month of 
Cheyt. 

Raja Niroopa Kbsoree reigned 4S years. This prince committed 
fornication with the females of the brahmin tribe, as a punishment for 
which offence the race of the Khsuree Buns princes became extinct. 

The Chourang dynasty* * * § next reigned. Raja Uni Patchocrano 
held the reins of government for 90 years. This prince put a stop 
to the worship of all the gods and goddesses excepting Sree Birjaee 
Dar (at Janjfore), Gotam Chundi Debee, and Kalika Dbvee. He 
established in Orissa the historical record called Mandula Panjee f, and 
also a tax on marriage which proved very oppressive. It occasioned 
ruin to the family of a particular brahmin and broke his heart: in 
dying he breathed a sigh before Purme&ur jeo which produced the ex- 
tinction of the Chourang race. 

The SooRtij Bcns dynasty* then succeeded ; raja Sooruj Deo 
swayed, the sceptre for 78 years. He built Sarungurh and established 
five different " Kuttuks"^ or seats of government ; the 1 st at Janjpore ; 
the second at Amrahutlee ; the third at Choudwar ; the fourth, at 
ChultaW : the fifth at Bunarusse^, (the site of the modern Cattack.J 

Rija Gungbswara Deo succeeded and reigned 92 years. This 
prince conquered the whole country between the Ganges and the 
Godaverg, subduing each of the rajas in succession. 

Afterwards raja Ekabuttke Ka,\i Deo reigned 76 years. He was 
void of all passions and sensual desires, and devoted solely to religion. 
He never ate without hearing the Geet Govinda repeated. 

Raja Annung Bheem Deo, succeeded and reigned 65 years. He 
rebuilt the temple of Sree Jevah Porsuttem Chatter aud carried the 
edihee to a great height. This prince was renowned for his piety and 
the splendour of his court. He established the worship of the 
deotas on a proper footing, granted large assignments to brahmins> 
and appointed sixteen great officers of state called Sawunts for his 
own service, besides 72 Nigogs (servants of different descriptions), 

• Chourang Vansa. 

t The historical records of the temple at J ogunnath are called Mandula Pan- 
jee. 

J Sooruj Vansa. 

§ Kutlui appears to be a Sanskrit word baring the signification given in the 
text. 

II I am ignorant where this may be. 

^ A village called Bunarussee still exists on the extreme point of the island 
where the Keetjonee and Mahanuddee separate. 
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and 36 offices. The titles of Sawunt, Mungraj, Blffjunna, Fatsahanee, 
Chotra, Race Gooroo, and Purrera* had their origin with this prince. 
He however put to death a number of brahmins ; to expiate which 
offence he established the three daily Bhogs (offerings of food at the 
temple of Jngunnath), founded numerous Muudups and dug no less 
than 84 wells and tanks. 

After him raja Atee Deo reigned 27 years. He built the temple 
of UUah Nath in the Ootra Khund or northern country. It is said 
that in that temple the sound of the music of the heavenly choristers 
in the court of Indra could he heard. 

Raja Pertab Bhbbm Deo, reigned 39 years : his principal minister 
was Achoot Das Purrera. This prince conquered as far as Boad 
and built the temples of Pursuram Jeo and Hunooman Jeo, at the 
ghat of Janjepore. 

Raja PuRSOTTEM Deo reigned 27 years. This raja made a vow that 
he would enjoy the persons of a lac of women. He had got through 
60,000 when all his limbs became rotten and dropped to pieces. So he 
died. 

After him raja Langora Nursing Deo, reigned 18 years. He 
built the temple at Kunaruk. This prince was renowned for his 
strength and skill in all athletic exercises. He could break a block 
of stone with a blow of his fist. Many say too that blood flowed from 
his eyes continually and that he had a tail like a monkey. His dewan 
was Shibaeb Sinoh Soontra. 

Afterward raja Babb Bhanoo Deb reigned 22 years. In the 
reign of this prince rice in the husk sold for K. 1 128. P. per bhurrum. 
In other words a dreadful famine was experienced, — he was poi- 
soned by some of his courtiers. 

Raja Salooka Nursing Dko reigned IS years. In this raja’s 
reign also there was a severe scarcity. The necessities of life rose to 
such a price that thousands perished of hunger, and in their distress 
even lost all regard for the distinctions of castef. 

R£ja Kupil Indra Deo reigned 32 years. In his reign darkness 
prevailed over the earth for seven davs together. Raja Bhanoo Dkb 
reigned 26 years. It is said of this raja that having on some occasion 
found a hair in his Mahupershad, he punished the Shewuks of the 
temple most severely in consequence. The Shewuks complained 
bitterlv before the idol of the treatment they had experienced, and 

• .All well-known Oori ih names in the present day. 

•f- The a. count adds, M.^n Singh visited Ortsia in this reign. If this is ,\k- 
ber’s Man Ningh there must ot course be some error in tne statement. 
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prayed Jugannath vindicate their characters. Accordingly Purraesur 
Jeo appeared in a vision to the raja and said “ The hair which you 
found in the Mahapershad was a hair from my head.” The follow- 
ing day the raja saw a hair on the head of the image of Sree Sree 
Maha Prubhoo which he plucked out, when miraculous to relate blood 
flowed. From that time the Bhog or oflering of food called the Bal 
Bhog was established. 

Afterwards raja Kubbe Nubsino Deo reigned 36 years. In his 
time lightning struck the temple of Pubsabam Thakoob and threw 
down a great part of it. The stones falling into the river formed "h 
new stream called the Mudagoonee. In this temple one might hear l 

the sound of heavenly instruments from the swerga regions. The * 

dewan of this raja was a person named Bereoo Pakhkh. His ! 

reign was remarkable for witnessing the performance by an indi- | 

vidual of the pious ceremony called the Sak Poshee Narinder, or the ! 

feeding of a thousand persons. The raja farther established the hat 
called the Sundh hat, dug the famous tank called Nurinder Sooruj, 
and founded the Chundra jatra of Sree Jeo. 

Afterwards raja Dhanava Deo reigned 26, and raja Buleb Bhanoo 
Dio 23 years. The former prince drank wine and committed incest ' 

with his daughter, to expiate which crimes he dug the tank called f 

Kosla gang. In the reign of this prince paddy sold at two 
kahawuns per bhurrum ; rice at 10 cowrees per seer ; cotton at i 

1 p. 5 g. per seer. i 

Raja Khebka Nctrsino Deo, then reigned 1 year 3 months, 
and raja Pkrtab Rooder Deo 36 years. The latter prince subjected j 

to his dominion the whole country as far as Setbund Bamesir (the i 

bridge of Rama.) I 

R4ja Khukarooa Deo reigned 8 years. He lost his life in playing 
at the g^me called humgnoree. With this prince ended the race of 
Sooruj Buns monarchs. ' 

Afterwards came the Gunga Buns dynasty*. 

The first of these princes raja Beer Bhanoo Deo reigned 25 years. 

The remarkable circumstance of his reign is that he established the ,■ 

Khundaits in the country of Orissa. Raja Nursing Deo reigned 39 

rears. He built the bhog mundup and constructed the shed within 

the walls of the temple of Sree Jeo called the Koorome Bedha. He 

also introduced the idols called the Puttia Gumputlee Thakoor and 

Muddun Mohun Thakoor. With this prince the Gunga Buns dynasty j 

ended. 

The princes of the Bhoee Buns dynastyt succeeded. 

* Gang4 Vansa^ 1* Bhui Vofua, 
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The first of these, raja Kopki, Indbr Deo, reigned 40 years. He 
built the temple of Kupileswur Mahadeo and conquered Bidya Nuggur. 

Afterwards r&ja Pursottem Deo reigned 30 years. This prince 
conquered the country of Kunjee Kavery and brought the Sut Badee* 
Thakoor from that place. During his reign a person named Rokut 
Bahov entered Orissa and plundered and laid waste the country. 
Tile raja at length succeeded in expelling him and pursued him as far 
as the hanks of the Ganges. 

Raja Gobind Deo reigned 10 years, a very unjust and oppressive 
prince. Raja.CHUKA Pektab Deo reigned ‘2 years and 15 (days?). 
In the plenitude of his power and arrogance he ordered the Shewuks of 
Sree Jeo to bring grass for his horses, who indignant at the requisition, 
placed a little grass on the singhasun and uttered these complaints 
which were attended to. The raja shortly after died by poison. 

Afterwards raja Toka Rooooo Dho, reigned 8 years. 8 months, and 
PuESOTTEM Deo 18 years. The latter prince was a Sree Kishen 
Bhugat (query i worshipper of Krishna). He built three ruths and 
performed the Gondicha jatra with them. He establislied the Busant 
Oochut Jatra likewise. Futxeh Khan] murdered the son of this raja 
who iiad been guilty of no offence whatever. When raja Pdrsottbm 
Deo died, 13 of his ranees burnt with his corpse. 

Raja Gongadhur Deo reigned 3 years. He was thrown into a cave 
and perished. Rkja Bullcbh Deo then reigned 8 years, 8 months, 
and raja Kunjoii-a Nursino Deo, 17 years. The latter prince was 
burnt alive. 

Then Raja Tblinoa Mookoond Deo reigned 22 years and 8 months. 
Whilst this prince was absent with his whole army on a pilgrimage to 
bathe in the Ganges, the well known Kaiapahab took advantage of the 
opportunity to make an inroad into Orissa. This Kalapahar was origi- 
nally a brahmin, the story of his conversion to Muhammedanisra is thus 
told. The king’s daughterj became smitten with his person and deter- 
mined to gratifv her passion, she endeavoured to visit him but was 
deterred from approaching near him by the appearance of his 
household goddess who shone like a flaming fire. She was then 
obliged to have recourse to stratagem and contrived with the 
consent of her father and mother to make him eat flesh and drink wine 
in consequence of which acts he lost caste, his guardian deity abandon- 
ed him, and he became an apostate from his faith. From this period 

• Saiga vidin, truth -speaking. 

■f" Who was Futter Kbar ? 

■e Is this the daughter of Soliman GoorcaSbr king of Bengal at that period^ 
whose general, Kalapahar is so styled in some accounU ? 

5 d2 
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mast be dated the subjection of Orissa to the Mussulman government. 
Kalapahau pushed straight for Pooree with the intention of destroy- 
ing all the once famous Hindu places of worship. As he entered 
the place a thick darkness came on which prevailed for several hours. 
The invader did much injury to the temples of Sree Jeo, cut down the 
Kulp Bur tree, and even threw the image itself of Purraesur into the 
fire. It was kept in the flames constantly for seven days but in vain, 
not a particle of it was even singed. The image was then thrown into 
the sea from whence it was recovered by a person named Soodan Das, 
who concealed it in the hollow of the instrument called murdung, and 
placed it with great veneration in a private part of his house. After 
Kalapahar had committed numerous excesses and abominations, a 
swarm of bees issued from the temple of Bhovaneswir, attacked him 
with their stings and drove him frantic with rage and pain out of the 
country. 

Afterwards raja Ram Chc.vder Deo succeeded to the throne and 
reigned 38 years and 4 months*. This prince re-established the Dar 
Brahm image in the dewul of Sree Jeo. He was summoned to 
Nirmulla by raja Man Singh on the part of the emperor Akber who 
conferred on him a Khelaat. The mouzahs Ramchunderpore, Beer 
Ramchunderpore, Bijye Ramchunderpore, and Abhee Mokhree Ram- 
chunderpore, were founded and peopled by this prince. 

Raja PuRsoTTEM Deo reigned '22 years. He founded Pursottempore, 
and Beer Pursottempore. 

Raja Nursing Deo succeeded and reigned 26 years. He founded 
th& Kursingpore Sasun and dug a large tank there. A person named 
Deb Pchraj a brahmin, who had received some injury from the raja, 
went secretly to the Moghuls and gave information of his proceedings. 
He brought back with him a party of Moghul troops who fell upon the 
raja whilst he was employed in consecrating the tank, and put him to 
death after a sharp contest with his troops. Before this event the raja 
had conquered Gurh Ram Mundee. 

Raja Bulbhudder Deo reigned 39 years. He founded the Bulbhud- 
derpore Sasun. Tliis raja conquered and subjected to his authority 
numerous Gurhs and Killahs. 

Afterwards Mokoond Deo raja reigned 34 years, and 4 months. He 
taking with him Kunwula Dei, Pat Mahadei ranee conquered 
the whole country to the banks of the Ganges. He built a Nour or 

• From this time of course the reigns of the Ooriah rajas are merely 
nominal, as the Moguls took possession of the whole country excepting the hilly 
regions, Khunda Pooree and the 4 pergunnahs, Sunbaee, Rahung, Seraeen and 
CAotiieescood. 
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palace at Betpore and in the 37th Auk went to bathe in the Gundukee 
river. He married the daughter of Raxdhoo Bah\r Singh. He 
came from Budree N/irain on the boat called a champ, to the Nil Kun- 
dur that is Pursottem clmtter, where he worshipped Jugunnath Jeo and 
founded the Mukoond Bullubh Bhog. He died of the sraall-pox at 
Juujpore. 

Baja DiiiB Singh Deo reigned 27 years and 8 months. In the 7th 
i\u'c llie gates of the temple of Jugunnath closed suddenly. Afterwards 
in th 21st Auk a peisou named Jye Jek Ra.m.v came with a party of 
peorile and opened them. Raja Dinn Singh Deo killed the 
Khunuakt of Burling and took possession of his country. He con- 
qii-rcd also Banpore and built a palace at llutheepore in Khoonda. 
He died in the 34th Auk* at Ponee. 

Hcririkissen Deo succeeded and reigned 40 years. This raja 
made a quantity of chunam by burning cowries and whitewashed 
about one half of the great temple of Sree Jeo. 

Afterwards raja Gopinath reigned seven years and 2 months. 

Raja Ramchunder Deo reigned 12 years. He was renowned fur his 
strength and skill in athletic exercises. This prince was entrapped 
by Mohummed Tikee (the Mussulman Soobedar) ubo put him in 
confinement, killed his dewan Bcmoo Bhowurbur, and exercised 
authority in his country for some time. He afterwards escaped through 
the intervention of Sree Jeo, and recovered possession of his country 
but was killed in a contest with the Mussulmans. 

He was succeeded by raja Beer Kissore Deo who reigned 44 years- 
In the 2nd Auk, Pcdlabh Deo of Puttier aspired to the rajgee, and 
gained possession of it for a short time, but was betrayed by raja Beer 
Kipnb Deo’s people, who pretended to espouse his cause, and put to 
death. In the 17th Auk the Marhattas laid waste Khinda and took pos- 
session of the pergunnahs with Pursottem Chutter eli ; in the 23rd Auk 
Naeian Deo came into Orissa and claimed the rajgee. The raja’s 
dewan was sent to the Marhattas to beg assistance, who dispatched a 
force to his aid on his agreeing to mortgage the perguRnahs Ser- 
aeem and Simbaee. Narain Dbo was accordingly driven out and Bebe- 
KissoRK Deo then took up his abode at Banpore. The raja was now 
seized with a desire to learn the enchantment called the Ashta Bietul 
Deo, and whilst studying intently the requisite incantations he lost 
his reason. He was then plundered by his bukshee Damoodob 
Bhowurbur who took him into Cuttack to the raja Ram Pundit 
by whom he was confined and his grandson Dirb Singh Deo installed 

• Perhaps a coatractioa of abhishik, the year of his reigo. 
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in the rajgee. In raja Bssa Kishore Dko’s time two dreadful 
famines were experienced*. 

Raja Dire Singh Deo reigned 1 8 years. He was an excellent and 
virtuous prince. He paid a regular peshcush and built the nour at 
Kbonda Gurh. Raja Mokoond Deo reigned after him 20 years. In 
the 9th Auk the Feringees entered Cuttack and acquired the province 
of Orissa. 


VI. — Some account of the valley of Kashmir, Ghazni, and Kdbul ; in a 
letter /rora G. J. Vionk, dated Bunderpore, on the Wuler lake, 
Kashmir, June 16, 1837t. 

My conscience smites me for not having according to your request 
sent you a word or two on the otrco *aj uoov aySpar of the countries 
which I have lately visited. I have to request you in perusing 
the following observations, to bear in mind that they are chiefly from 
memory, as my notes are at Loodiaaa, and that had I intended, when 
I quitted England, to visit these regions of past, present, poetical, and 
coming interest, I should have been better prepared both with in- 
formation and instruments for scientific research. 

Before speaking in detail of the natural curiosities of Kashmir, jt 
must be remarked that by far the greatest is the valley itself. To 
say nothing of its verdant lawns, its innumerable streams and the dense 
deodar and fir forests on its southern side ; it cannot I imagine be 
contemplated as a rocky basin or cradle, without admiration of its 
size, and its unrivalled proportions of height to distance. By the 
Pooaah road it is 160 miles marching from Bunber to Baramula very 
severe in places. By the Rajawur road somewhat less to Shupeony. 
Its greatest length is 75 or 80 miles. Its greatest breadth does not 
exceed 24“ 13^ miles by actual survey in a straight line from the 
hill of Skupton to that of Islamabad. Its smallest width is about 
14 miles. The height of the peaks of the Pir Punjal will be 
found I think, when actually taken, to be at about 16,000 feet. 
Abramukha on the north side of the valley is higher ; and is so consi- 

• All these are well known occurrences in the modern history of the province, 
t We are much obliged to Mr. V^ione for this interesting account of some of the 
eoontries he has lately made his home. We have left his notes as they stand, 
bespeaking some indulgence from his readers for the want of strict arrangement 
in a hasty epistle, — but a much larger share for the blunders we have doubtless 
committed in many of the names ; for besides the difficulties of a crossed and 
(nterlined manuscript in no very legible hand, the letter reached us soaked 
through and nearly obliterated by a journey of 1,500 miles in the rains. We 
were forced to recopy the whole before the compositors could undertake it. Ed. 
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dered by the natives. A curious belief is current with them that no 
poisonous snake exists within view of its summit. 

Nangd Pariat or Diarmal as the Tibetans call it, is one of the 
noblest peaks I ever saw. It will be found to be 18,000 or 19,000 
feet in my humble judgment. It rises near Assor or Astor, about half 
way and on the left of the path to Little Tibet, and is usually con- 
cealed in the clouds when the other mountains are uncovered. 

There are two other peaks of vast height named Nanou and Kanou 
between Kashmir and Laddk, near the village of Marchieerumnd. Baron 
Hcgbl saw them from the Pir Punjal : I was not so fortunate in my 
weather. 

There are a dozen passes which are called highways, that are often 
used : and 500 places by which an active mountaineer could pass in 
and out of the valley. 

The Pir Punjal pass and others on the south side are about 12,500 
feet high. Poonah, which is the only one, excepting that of the 
valley of the Jelum to Baramula, that is open all the year for horse 
and foot, is only 8,700 feet by the boiling point. 

Of the two passes to the north, that by Derans to Laddk on the 
right and Iskardo on the left is open all the year for foot. The way 
to Iskardo by Deosea or Deoseh is said not yet to be practicable for 
horses. I am waiting here for a day or two in consequence. 

The source of the Jelum is 10 miles or more beyond Veraay. I 
have visited it ; my thermometer gave me to the best of my recollection 
between 9 and 10,000 feet. It is very singular that its source should 
not be adorned with a single Hindu monument when there is hardly 
a large spring without one. The Jelum above Islamabad is called the 
Sandren ; thence to Baramula it is known only by the name of the Vet 
or Wet, or Beyah ; thence in the pass it retains with the Hindus its 
Sanskrit name the Vetasta : the n.)tives simply call it Deriah “ the ri- 
ver.” It winds 36 times in its course between Islamabad and Baramula 
and forms 1 6 islands. In Kashmir it is one of the most tranquil rivers 
1 ever saw ; its rush in the spring through some parts of the Bara- 
mula pass is terrific. It is a miniature of the rapids above Niagara. 

Lakes. — ^There are 17 in the plain and mountain together, the largest 
is the Wttler on whose banks I am now writing. I measured it yes- 
terday. It no where exceeds 1 3 miles across. Tauk is the only island, 4 
miles from Baramula, containing about 2 acres. It is said that a city 
stood where the lake now is, and that the ruins visible beneath the 
water were collected and formed into an island. There is a Hindu 
ruin on it and a musjid built by Bad shah ; it is said there are ruins all 
around it. I struck ir.y foot against a stone whilst swimming there at 
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several yards from the shore. There is no mountain stream of any 
size that pours its waters into this lake. The Singara is collected 
here in great quantities. The Jelum flows along its south-western 
edge ; it is fed by landsprings bubbling to the surface here and there, 
and is very shallow generally. The city lake is fed by two streams ; 
that on which the Shalumar is built and the Tail Bal, a deep and full 
river 20 vards in width, which flows from the glacier behind the 
Shalumar 9,000 feet in height. The greatest width of this lake 
does not exceed 2^ miles. The lotus flower is abundant ; and more 
than 50 different species of plants are in bloom during four months 
in and near the water. The Shalumar is of polished black block 
marble, 24 vards square, with a colonnade north-east and south-west : 
ornaments copied from the Hindus. The lake has two islands and a 
causewav. One is the Chehar Chenar (isle of Chennr) or Rtipa Lauk 
and the other Sana Lauk from the buildings that were on them. On the 
latter island was a four-walled building used by the Pati'ms as a starv- 
ing prison. There are perhaps 1,000 floating gardens that would be 
taken for beds of reeds till they are looked into and the melons are 
seen : 50 yards by 3 is the usual size, and each garden is sold for a 
rupee or two. 

Seven kinds of flat-bottomed boats are used in Kashmir of the 
dingee shape. They are propelled by paddies of deodar of 500 or 
1,000 HwaAs each ; and are used for bringing rice to the city. 

When the river rises, the floodgates shut of themselves ; and pre- 
vent the lake from damaging the country. This lake also is very 
shallow. 

Between the Takht is Saliva 800 feet high ; and the fort on Hari 
Parbat (350 feet) distant somewhat more than two miles apart, the 
city lies on the edge of this lake, which is extended to the foot of 
the mountains. 

As to the question of the valley liaving been drained, I am unwilling 
to hazard a decided opinion till I have talked over the matter with 
some experienced geologist. iVly impression is however that it has 
been, from a height of about 200 feet above the level of Baramula. 
I conceive tliat the soil and huge rouuded granitic boulders overhang- 
ing the bed of the Jelum in the Baramula pass, were formed before the 
river bad found its way out of the valley, and that it has gradually 
worn its course over and through them. At Ouri one long dav from 
Baramula, there is a rocky barrier drawn across the pass now divided 
by the river, which must from its height, at least I think so, have kept 
the bottom of the valley flooded for ages. Subsequently there must have 
been a noble cataract there and at present Ouri is a sort of Kash- 
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mfrian Thermopylae in its way. which a good engineer and a very 
inferior force could soon render almost impregnable. 

There are many such smaller valleys running from Kashmir, but 
Bdramula happens to be the lowest, and the river of course chose 
that for its outlet. 

The Cosa Nagh is a large lake lying in the gorges of the Pir Pan- 
jal several miles in length ; but I have not yet visited it though I 
much wish to do so. and have been to the neighbourhood on purpose. 
Its surface is not far below the limit of the forest. 

The Gangd is a lake a good long day’s journey up the mountain of 
Haraunk. To this water the Hindus make their pilgrimages with 
the bones of their relations. Hakritsir, Pamritsir, and others are all 
connected with each other and with the river by canals artificial or 
natural. 

Mahds Bal is a very pretty lake half way between the city and the 
Wilier ; it is said to he much deeper than the others. Verney is the 
largest spring. Loka Nagh is said to be the finest water. There 
are nine sulphur springs, one chalybeate, two or three warm 
springs that I found in t'.ie pergunnah of Lolab, (the most retired 
spot conceivable, being a valley within a valley at the west end of 
Kashmir) and one that ebbs and flows, in this month only, at the east 
end. Also two iron and one lead mine worked only for the supply of 
Kashmir. 

Gul nang, which I have just visited is a verdant plain 2,000 feet 
above the valley ; nothing was wanting but a herd of deer to make it 
resemble an English park. 

Baba Pamrishi ; the Zedrat at its foot is the only Mussulman con- 
vent I know of. There are no women in the village : 200 or 300 is 
the number of the community with a Pir or Father at their head. 
Tliey have lands of their own and are very hospitable. I was 
awakened here by a severe shoek of an earthquake that made the 
bouse vibrate. 

CHiKARorSnAH Nuk-od-din left his name to the most holy Zedrat 
in the valley because the holy man was a Kashmirian by birth. 

There are not less than 40 Hindu temples in the country of Kash- 
mir and 30 in the city, usually in ruins of large stones. 'The largest 
is the Pdndau Khorou at Mdthan near Islamabad, built by the brothers 
Pdndaa in their wanderings, a magnificent ruin formerly much higher 
than at present. It has, and most of them had, a colonnade around 
them: the capitals are of this shape, (see fig. 1. PI. XXXVll.) the shaft 
not long enough for its size ; usually the centre building of this shape, 
(see fig. 2. PI, XXXVll.) but none are now perfect ; there is one 
5 B 
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standing near the city, very curious, being built in the water with 
ornaments of the kawal flower (lotus). Inscriptions are few : I 
have found but one which I enclose*. I have traversed Kashmir with 
Wilson’s treatise, and gone over the names with the most learned 
pandits there, but could not get much information from them beyond 
the identity of many names and places which was very interesting. 
A great part of the wall that lines the river in the city, is built (for 
a mile and a half) of stones taken from Hindu ruins : some of them 
are of immense size. One at Mathan and another at Patan is of 9 
feet in length and of proportionate width and depth. The figures in 
relief are usually of Kheobuwani the Kashmerian name of Purbati. 
Their temples, with the exception of one in the Bdramula Pass, which is 
of white granite cut from some vast blocks that have rolled down near 
it, (the blocks themselves being also chiselled by way of ornament,) 
are all of a bluish gray secondary limestone, so soft and fine as to 
resemble almost Roman trovertiuo. I have never been able to find 
out the exact spot whence any of these have been cut. 

I have not been fortunate enough to find any fossil remains in the 
valley between the Pooneh and Bunker ; in the sandstone clifiF I found 
the end of a huge thigh-bone, (a fossil,) now in Captain Wade’s 
possession. I also discovered a bed of coal near Rdjawer. The old 
Sanskrit Kashmin name of the town of BiJ Beart is Vijaya Shur, as I 
am told. 

Tlie river in the city is about 80 yards in width and runs rapidly 
there only. It is crossed by six bridges of stones and deodar trunks. 
The Shakar ghar is a miserable looking place. Hari parbut (on which 
the fort stands), commands the city and could be very strongly fortified. 
The inhabitants of Kashmir are about 180,000 in number. Four 
seer of rice is bought for one anna in consequence ; the thinned 
population is the cause of this cheapness. Kashmir is liable to two- 
destructive visitations, one by snow failing on the mountains in Sep- 
tember which chills the air and damages^rthe rice in flower; the 
other by the overflowing of the river which could be prevented if the 
dams were restored with the same solidity that they could boast of 
in the time of the Chyattar. A lakh and a half worth of damage 
was done last year by the floods. It is not the maharaja’s fault but of 
those under him. He told me that he had allowed two lakhs of rupees 
to be laid out on the Shakar ghar. I am quite sure that 2000 rupees 
would be nearer the mark; the rest has been appropriated by the 
different governors. An unfortunate Zemindar who sows 5 1 Kawah 
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of rice, and reaps 5,.'500 per cent, has to give two-fifths to the 
maharaja ; but there are 6 or 7 official harpies in the district who 
reduce his share to one-fifth. 

The climate of Kashmir is excellent except in the rice fields in the 
hot weather. It has much altered within a few years. At Shdhbad there 
used to be ten yards depth of snow ; now two or three only. The 
thermometer now at noon stands about the summer heat of England : 
toward the end of July it will rise to 95, but after that the weather 
soon gets cooler. 

There are different kinds of rice but none very good. The saffron 
grounds extend for six or seven miles from Sampri to Wintipur 
nearly. A proportion is carried to Yarkand. Its price in Kashmir is 
twenty rupees a seer. Wheat returns 4,000 per cent., barley 2,500, 
&c. It is used for no purpose but cookery, and the Hindu sectarial 
mark. 

Ganhar, the bdtu of the hills is grown but is not much used for 
bread. Of salgam or turnips, there are two crops in the year ; but of 
nothing else. Farming is not good ; the barrow is unknown, the 
clods are broken with a kind of mallet. Of 100 persons, eighty eat oil 
(instead of ghee) of rape, walnut and kanjtd, or sesame and linseed, of 
which there is a great deal grown only for its oil. Xo cultivated 
indigo ; poppies are sown for their seed, which is eaten ; but they 
produce no opium. 

The villages in Kashmir have been the very picture of all that is 
snug and rural, united. There is invariably a clear rattling stream : 
(well water is unknown, and what there is, is generally brackish ;) 
two or more huge chindrs and a proportion of flowers and fruit-trees. 
The chindr grows from seed but does not attain its gigantic size 
unless transplanted. “ The palms of Bdramula" exist but in the 
poets’ imagination ; there are none hi the valley, nor mangoes, nor 
orange trees. Those places on which the rays of the morning sun 
first break are well covered with jangal ; the whole of the south side 
of the valley for instance ; while the north side, which from the height 
of the mountain range is kept a long time in shadow, is comparatively 
destitute of trees, but plentifully covered with grass. The same 
remark applies to the fruit, which is much better on the south side. 
Snakes likewise are unknown, I am told, except on those parts that 
are shone upon by the evening sun. There are fire-places and chim- 
neys in most of the better houses, which are of two, three, or four 
stories of brick and wood , with pointed roofs and open gable ends . 
the windows of very elegant lattice work, papered in cold weather. 
The birch bark is spread over a frame work of poplar stems ; on this 
5 E 2 
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js strewed a fine cake of earth with grass seed ; and the rain cannot 
penetrate. 

The shawl dukdns or looms in all Kashmir are in number about 
3,000 or a few more. Two or three men are employed at each. A 
large and rich pair of shawls (2,500 rupees) occupies fifteen men f<ir 
eight months. The wool is brought first from Jautan or Chautan, 
thence to Ruduk, fifteen days ; thence to Laduk fifteen more : it is 
carried on the back of mountain sheep. Poor Henorrson would 
have told you more of this had he lived. His enterprize led him 
without any comforts about him to the foot of the Karakharam moun- 
tains, and he is the first European who has ascertained the course of 
the Indus, from a distance of eight days’ march to the north of Laddk. 
I have no time here to relate the processes it undergoes, beyond 
that the thread when dyed is dipped in rice water to strengthen it for 
the weaver. It then becomes necessary to soften the shawl. This is 
done at one particular spot near the city. The shawls are washed 
with bruised kritz, the root of a parasitical plant. Soap is only added 
for the white shawls. I have sent specimens of this root and of the 
soil at the washing place to Mr. Edgeworth of Amhalla. • 

The shawls altogether have never been better than at present, 
in the time of the Patans : and Shah Timur himself has told me that 
a fine shawl would pass through a finger ring ; but he spoke of those 
that were neither worked nor colored. Now the patterns are con- 
stantly changing, and the shawls are very rich and massy. I inspect- 
ed their colours, of which they have forty shades. But lac and 
cochineal has been known only for thirty years, and I was much 
amused and surprized by finding that the dyer extracted a fine green, 
from English sixpenny green baize, and that green and fine blues 
were much wanted. My informant almost went on his knees to me 
for some prussian blue ! They will make the pashmina to any pattern 
or of any material you choose, otherwise silk is very little worked. 

A word on the natural history of the valley. I have seen but six 
or seven different kinds of fish. Bears are numerous and very 
large. Musk-deer plentiful in the southern forests. The Chikor or 
red-legged Himalayan partridges plentiful near the hills ; but as a 
sportsman I can hordlv btlicve my eyes and ears when asserting that 
I have never seen a hare in any part of Kashmir, although the ground 
is the most likely iraaginablv. I do not say there are none ; but every 
one tells me so. I saw yesterday in the jangal a young woodcock. — I 
am sure of it. None of the fovcs of this place have the black or grey 
mark* Wild ducks are in immense numbers in the winter ; they 

• This part of the MS. is so completely effaced by wet on the road that it is 
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come from Yarkand. Six kinds of snskes, one kind only poisonous. 
I do not think it is the cobra, but have not seen it. Four kinds of 
water-shells, one very large snail. The butterflies, about fifty varie- 
ties, I am told, confine themselves to the hills chiefly. 

1 must not forget the burning ground in Kamrdj the west end of the 
valley, one beautiful confusion of orchards and fig trees. In the space 
of an acre the ground is burned (calcined) in three places ; no flame 
is visible, neither any smell. The pandits assemble and cook rice in 
the heat, and this phenomenon occurs every fourteen or fifteen years 
on an average ; height 7,800 feet. 

I believe the whole slope of mountains rising from the valley is of 
schist and secondary limestone up to the height of 12,000 feet. Above 
that I imagine that the rock will be found to be of granite ; I cannot 
judge so well of the Fir Pattjal which 1 h.ive not examined, as of the 
mountains of equal and greater height on the north of Kashmir. Deosi 
for instance is one mass of white granite. Gypsum and slate are found 
at Bdramula. 

I have made a good collection of plants and flowers which I have 
forwarded to Mr. Edgeworth. I have seen the " prangus” plant The 
foot-rot in sheep is cured by an infusion of peach leaves. Walnuts and 
honey are eaten together and not so bad a mixture either. Slips of yew 
bark are used instead of tea, and the decoction is drank as fively. The 
Buhis of Laddk carry a great deal of yew from Kashmir for this pur- 
pose. Roses of every color are seen in full bloom everywhere. The 
burial grounds are invariably covered with the iris of three or four ^ 
different colors. It is always planted on a new tomb in the idea that 
•t prevents the access of water. 

As to coins I am sure there are very few in Kashmir ; I have search- 
ed everywhere and gone from shop to shop myself ; many copper coins 
came in my way, none good with the exception of two or three, one of 
which I send. 

Eskado or Iskardo. 

The " Khars” or valleys about Simla and Missouri give no idea of 
the face of these countries. Instead of the long slope divided from an- 
other by what may be c.dled, comparatively with their extent, a ditch, 
we have a vast surface of table-land bare and studded with peaks, and 
at its extremity, as at Isk-rdo, a deep rocky punch-bowl. — Gureiss, the 
Urasa of Wilson, three days’ march from Kashmir is a valley of this 
descrijitiou ; next comes the table-land of Deosa, and then Iskardo 
one degice to the north of Kashmir. The streams produce gold, but 

impossiVrle to make it out. We are therefore compelled to omit some farther 
zoological notea.-“ED. 
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the natural verdure of these countries has all flown to Kashmir. 
Iskardo, resembling Gibraltar more than any place I ever saw, some- 
what higher, if I remember rightly, with one mural side and the others 
nearly inaccessible, washed moreover on two sides by the Attok, could 
not but tempt me to believe it to be the rock of Aornos, particu- 
larly as the time mentioned for the march thence to Attok (fifteen 
days) did not tend to weaken my opinion, to which the account of 
Quintus Curtius is favorable. But Arrian, whom I have since 
seen, says nothing of its being washed by the Indus, and I give up for 
the present my idea of its identity. One kind of defence is a large 
long log, or axle between two wheels, which is rolled down upon the 
besiegers. 

In the Nddir-tidmeh you will find (I forget the story exactly), that 
Nx'niR’s Lieutenant after taking Bajoun (BagiraJ pursued the people of 
the country, who had all taken refuge in the mountains of Tera so high 
that “ the bird of opinion or idea cannot fly to the top he sat below 
it for several days with 3,000 horse but could not take it. Its river 
deep and rapid, as I understand, joins the Attok somewhere near Deeo- 
bund. Tera, or Dyr, or Tgr is eleven days up this river. Thence to Attok 
two days are quite suflicient. There is “ Bissedrdbdd” on the rock and 
water. Every thing seems to point to this as Aomos. The river by the in- 
formation which Quintus Curtius received might easily be taken for 
the real Indus and the only remaining hearsay evidence which I wish 
for, is the fact of there being sufficient timber on its banks for Alex- 
ander to construct a raft. Aornos seems to have been the name usually 
given by the Greeks to any inaccessible rocks. It could hardly, from the 
spelling, be a corruption from “'ip® ntpawos (?) though from the 
sound it might well be so. But I shall see my friend Abmed Sha'h 
again in a few days I hope, and he will give me every assistance ; not 
being in the worse spirits for an apprehended invasion on the part of 
the Sikh Colonel here, and raja Gula'b Singh on the other side having 
been just checked by the order of the maharaja at the instigation of 
Captain Wade. He well deserved this interference. I hope also, and 
in reason, to reach the leftmost source of the Indus. The game of 
Choughan mentioned by Baber is still played everywhere in Tibet ; 
it is nothing but ‘‘ hotkey” on horseback and is excellent fun. The 
Ydk is not found in the vale of Iskardo, a partridge as large as a hen- 
turkey, the kubk derri of Persia, I believe, is found in the mountains 
of Tibet. 

Lohdnis, SfC . mentioned by Baber. 

Those who wish to march through the Sulimdni mountains with the 
Lohdni* should not be later than the 1 st of May at Derabuna near Dera 
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Ismael Khdn. After a very harassing fortnight’s march, no sleep in the 
day from the heat, no sleep at night from the firing and hallooing of the 
guards, half killed by the weather and poisoned by the bad water pro- 
curable only by scraping away the earth, I arrived at Ghazni. The 
greatest height of this mountain pass is nearly 8,000 feet, but the ascent 
very gradual. The snowy mountains near Ghazni come in sight at the 
top of this hill. Khordmn ! was the cry amongst the Lohdnis men, wo- 
men, and children ; they call it Khordsan directly these ranges are pas- 
sed. A consul at Mittencote with liberty to trade is, as Mr. Masson says, 
all that is necessary to entice the trade up the Indus. The Vizeri moun- 
taineers are a hardy and desperate set without a chief with whom could 
be made an agreement. For days there is nothing but the barren 
mountain, with here and there a melancholy looking Lohdni burying- 
place, studded with the horns of the Mouflon, the Ibex, and the 
ilfarMun ; hardly a blade of grass is seen and no dwelling. Bloodv 
^euds are constant. These mountains, on the confines of the range at 
least, are one mass of hardened shingle. The first day’s halt the 
gi'ound is covered with small sea- shells in remnants, and on the 
third or fourth the:e was a very fine looking marl and sand cliff 
in which shells were found, but the heat was so intense I could not 
visit it. 

Ghaani is in a fine situation at the end of a gypsum hill ; its mad 
towers are just numerous enough to be in the way of each other 
but it cannot be made very strong, as it is commanded. The minars of 
Mahmud are beautiful specimens of brickwork with cufic inscriptions ; 
about 140 feet high (from memory). The Rozeh-i-sultan or Mahmud’s 
tomb is in shape a triangular prism of gypsum with cufic inscriptions. 
The sandal-wood gates are now scentless and the carving defaced 
by age. I went out of the regular road to Kabul with a servant of the 
Nawab Jaba'u Khan as cicerone. The whole country seems full of 
copper and iron ; lapis lazuli is not rare. I shall never forget the 
change from India to " Khordsdn it was Persia all over, the cool 
air perfumed with thyme and gumcestus, long kandts or covered 
water-ways, the mud castles, the large pigeon grouse, the mulberry 
trees, and walled gardens, the willow, the sanjid and the English 
magpie, contrasted to give the country a very different aspect from 
that of the Punjab side of the mountains. 

Ghazni is very high, 7,000 feet. 'The snow reaches to Simlabora about 
one-third of the way from Ghazni to the Panjdb. The country is 
irrigated chiefly from the Band i sultan, a large dam built by Mahmud 
at the top of the plain. It is a noble work but I was rather disap- 
pointed after all I had heard of it. It would be very desirable if the 
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mountains in the direct line from Ghazni to the Punjab could be 
explored. From all I have heard the passes are very open. A great 
deal of iron is manufactured in those districts, particularly at Kare- 
gram or Kanegoram. 

Kabul is colder all the year round than Kashmir ; its latitude is a 
little more northerly. An irregular circle of mountains, twenty miles 
in diameter, with numerous passes surrounds an irrigated plain : across 
this plain runs another chain 500 to 1 ..500 feet in height : Kdbul is 
built near a gap in this chain. The hills are universally barren and 
of primitive rock generally. Those at Kdbul are all of gneiss. There 
is not at a little distance one blade of grass apparent upon them. The 
nuwash grows, and the " asal sus" or liquorice is found upon them. 
Its gardens are crammed with delicious fruits, but the very com- 
monest flowers are entirely artificial. 

I was much disappointed in the country ; there is not literally one 
single tree that has not been planted. But altogether its appearance 
is rich and beautiful. The city is universally of mud and sun-dried 
brick. In 60 years there would hardly be a vestige of Kabul if the 
inhabitants left. The Bala Hissar of rough hewn stone, a few wells, 
and the elegant mosque of white marble at Baber’s tomb are excep- 
tions. 

The Kohistdn, as it is called, under the Hindu Kosh, 30 miles from 
Kabul, afibrds an exquisite landscape. 

The “ Reg rewun,” or running sand of Baber (as is in fact every 
thing he notices, as in his day) is there visible at a great distance, but 
there was no approaching it, such was the lawless state of the country. 
Mubamad Akber Kha'n, the Amir’s son, has since reduced them to 
subjection. It was tantalizing to look at a district so fair in aspect, 
rich in ruins, coins and antiquities, as I believe it to be, and- not to be 
able to explore it. Tlie plain of Beghrdm was close on our right : 
Mr. Masson was with me. The circumference is not less than 15 or 
20 miles. 

'The copper coins are very numerous ; I have a large bagful : — two, 
one of gold and another of silver (a Bactrian) — new. The meritorious 
researches of Mr. Masson have opened a mine of antiquities in these 
countries. I may remark (but with deference) that I do not think 
Beghrdm to have been the city founded by Aiexander on this sideof the 
Paropamisus. 1 have had no library to consult, but 1 do not think that he 
passed into Turkestan by this road over the Hindu Kosh although he 
most likely returned by it. There must have been a town there, or 
in the neighbourhood as long as there was a pass and people to cross 
over it. Arrian’s account is very unconnected and compels us to 
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resort to minor authorities. By what he alone says there is no reason 
to infer that Aluxander came as far eastward even as Kandahar. He 
says he founded a city at the foot of the Paropattfisus , — an isolated 
fact ; but by the rest of his narrative we shoud conclude that he went 
straight from Mazendardn to Bactria, keeping to the north. But as 
the nature of the country is not favorable for the march of an army, 
he probably passed to Herdt, and founded his city at the foot of the 
Hazarajat, and crossed from that neighbourhood into Bactria, per- 
haps retracing his steps a little. I do not think he came to Kabul. 
From the foot of the pass over the Kosh, an open plain extends due 
east by which he could avoid all the defiles of Kabul, and from the 
accounts of his subsequent operations, I think it may be fairly inferred 
that he took this route. Bdmian I am very sorry to say I could not 
visit. The country was almost in a state of rebellion, and the good 
Nawdb Jabar Kha'n would not hear of it. Rustam’s well, into which 
he was thrown after being murdered, is about fourteen miles from 
Kabul. I may remark in favor of Dost Mahomed, that in Shah 
Jbban’s time a person could not go ten miles from the city without 
risk of robbery. The roads are now every where comparatively safe. 

There is a cataract on the Kabul river about twenty miles from the 
city in the mountains that prevents water communication from Kdbul 
itself to the sea. 

The Hazarehs are an interesting people resembling the Gurkhas 
in feature but larger in person. They will ride their horses at speed 
down very steep declivities, are regular mountaineers in their habits, 
have a Yodeln like the Swiss. Amongst other animals which inhabit 
the mountains is the Marhhar or snake-eater, which has never I 
believe been described. It is a huge wild goat as large as a large 
pony with an immense whitish beard and straight spiral horns, four 
feet long nearly. I have two pair of these horns. I have a drawing 
of a large male that was sent in to me by the young Amir Mahammed 
Akbbr Khan. 


VII . — Account of an Inscription found by Mr. H. S. Bouldbrson, in 
the neighbourhood of Bareilly. By Jambs Prinsbp, Sec., ^c. 

To their associate Colonel Stacy the Society is more immediately 
indebted for bringing to their notice the subject of the present article, 
an inscription hitherto undescribed though it appears to have been 
known for several years to Mr. H. S. Bouldbrson, of the Civil Ser- 
vice. Having applied to that gentleman for any notes he might 
possess on its discovery, he has favored me with the following 
particulars. 

a P 
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“ The inscription which Colonel Stacy has sent you was taken in 
1829 or 1830 from a stone dug up near a village called Illahabcts, about 
15 miles N. E. from Beesulpoor {VisalapurJ in the Bareilly district. It 
was found with some images in the year 1826 or 1 827, in land forming a 
ridge (about from 15 to 30 feet elevation) above the level of the plain. 

The ridge commences from the hills N. and E. of Pillibheet, runs down 
the eastern border of the Bareilly district, and is continued I believe to 
near the banks of the Safdah or Gogra river, in the Shdhjehdnpur dis- 
trict This ridge is covered with forest and brushwood, and extends 
eastward perhaps to near the Sardah. This tract is 1 believe nearly if 
not quite uninhabited ; want of water is I think the cause. All about the 
part where the stone was found there are remnants of large bricks, 
of the kind found by Captain Cautley at Behat on the canal in the 
Sehdranpur district. I do not recollect any ruins, either of an old or i 

more modern description at all near the place. Illahabas and the » 

other villages for miles are mostly ‘ noivabad' or new settled villages ; 
they are all in the lowland, beneath the ridge. Beesulpoor itself is a town 
of modern date, still mostly chopper and mud. The images were set 
up by some brahmins in a temple built for the purpose at Illahabas^ 
and being novelties for some time attracted considerable offerings ; 
about 2,000 rupees were the produce of one year. This occasioned a 
claim in the shape of a boundary dispute touching the land on which 
the temple was built. I had to settle it, and then had the copy of the 
inscription taken : no one there could read it. The stone from which 
it was taken was either built in over the doorway of the temple, or wag 
standing by the door; I do not recollect which. Of the images I either 
took no notice or do not now remember any thing. The copy -of the 
inscription was laid by and forgotten, till Colonel Stacy talking 
about inscriptions I looked out for it and gave it him. The people about 
the place said that there had been in former times a large city or town 
there. The bricks, Ac. might have created the tradition. The forest now 
covers the place. There are no remains of luins new or old from 
which the stone could have been taken throughout the pergunnah for 
miles round. The soil of the ridge and that of the land below it are 
remarkably distinct.” 

Colonel Stacv's pandit has furnished a modern version of the in- 
scription, but, on comparing it, so many deviations were found, that 1 
preferred going through the whole with Kamala'ka^nta pandit, and 
I may safely say that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful in a 
single letter ; it is no small compliment to Mr, Bouldeeson’s transcriber 

that in but one place is a letter omitted, and in one only a letter in 
excess added. 
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Kamala'ka'nta asserts that the language and poetry of this 
inscription is superior to any thing he has yet seen of the sort. This 
is partially visible in the translation, where, although to our taste 
hyperbole superabounds, the elegance and applicability of the eulogis- 
tic metaphors is very perceptible. This translation is again the work 
of my youthful assistant Sa'koda'prasa'd Chakravaktti', merely 
idiomatized a little by myself : it is nearly literal throughout. 

The facts made known to us by the text are altogether new. We 
have heard neither of the Ckhindu race, nor of raja Lalla. He was 
it seems the son of Malhana the younger brother, (ckargd d’ affaires, 
and probably an usurper,) of Miiascho^a pritdpa, written 
ttrrnt, a name which the pandit insists upon converting to Ma'rtanda 
Prata'pa (powerful as the sun), as more consonant with Hindu 
nomenclature. Ma'nscbanda’s father was Viravarma who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Chyavan, a mahdrishi of mythologic fame, 
who captivated and married the daughter of one raja Sarjati ; but as she 
disapproved of his venerable age, he interceded with Aswinikumar, 
dipped himself in a pond and was rejuvenilized in the shape of that 
god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods being present, 
Indra, astonished at his new disguise levelled his thunder at the muni, 
who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty raja and his 
wife, in the Sam vat year 1049 at a village called Mayuta in the dis- 
trict of Bhusaaa. Enjoying the advantage of proximity to Canouj, they 
procured good poets and artists to sing and record their praises. 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical 
character mentioned. It is called the Kutila, by which denomination 
we must in future describe all documents written in the same hand, 
mid- way between the modern Deva-nagari and the Gauri type. I have 
given a specimen and the alphabet in Plate XLl. It is a peculiarity 
that the vowels or diphthongs ai and ao, are always written like c and o 
with a single mark above the line. The long f d and ai, initial, do not 
occur. 

Transcript in modern Deva-ndgari. 


*13I^T'^' TTi'^rr^J wiaS II \ I 
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»r9i^*^T*(itT fwJTcrt 8 ^ t 

?r ^i? r«< 1%=q ^’fsrf^iwj a b 

*sNldT>jj^nj 

■girt 

<K ^ 

tj^rc^gcT wrwpff:f^?rT i n. I 
^irf ^rarf^s ^c^wrg; 

•flt^rg $i®&TTr^§t^^warfjra^T ■*!! 
?rffrr ^tciw^wrh b < fi 
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<T^ finn 



^rfsrcunmjg^^! iiw- 



fr# »ra^ flT»T 

inffT^ra ^-jw^ccr: xtutci i 

^ ’^TfiT?w*r: f%3m ^nit 

mj «rciT ^^<!T «1?TRnc^n^raT ^r^nrMfwnjcft ^ ?nrr 

^niT 

^slit^r^ir^TftiTfjifw^i^TO 5:f^rcn 
^ ^f^trr ^^■•ijwTTin ux ^ ^nfir ^rrftT wf^m 

wrr^ra^T^rfti ^r^^i^sinN ’sr o i,'® i 

^ Cn 

«(TT$ flfftiaJTTaT ftiTf^ ^fw^iid^T 

awax ftftc f H<ai^ i d< iTaT ^a^^aronnai^TTfi: 

fad^ ama^maT a^aT arlfa4i*fn aaarKaataat^a 

wnwiari^t x 

ani dk«id«ifwRfa aura i^trariftaaTinawirncTW 

w- WIT a^rT?w»Tf*re^ 

^raiaf^anrt au^t af^Fa^aTaarc aira iraaarc^Faanaar 
I 

as aiaraTajtaaHaaartNaTfa ^taraawaiEfaTfa aax 
f%^: ara«?maraaaxsaar?^Tta aasrla fa*^aaalda 
aiawtfa i 
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■5r^ licrr B 5?.^ y 

fy fW ^ I Cm (t B 

vraar^ m fk^r^r^mcrm ■jrjn^wrotinnt 

’f?:Tf^^fr^fT:wc}Trmf9^??nfi?^¥W’i^TfoT^«n:^ il *^8 h 
^ra^T^rT^rawt^’^<TO:?rcf^^ f^mJHif^ wt: 

^Tf® U 5?,'! II 

fl^rrsntr mwfsgtrtcm: wgt -iroiPiytifT 

B 1) 



h irraT^wf^cnmTORsr wrai ii’^,'®* 
'ffWf^TmcncT gf t ^Ti« ac^fs « d w%t w 
fjf-fww^fcT ^<y4T (!Brif?ig?ri<«WT^f«T?rrHT 

^^^8 8 

>* ^ 

^ «*?.<£- H 

^r^wg ^ ^giP^«< 4gy^l^ ; ^ H^r^faj^g ^iyr^rgr ^ 
W?T ftyai:»f*f«^M’^yifi|c(i«4i 
tnrt%! I 9» 8 

ajw »r^ spmflrersrr sjTsrrPiwOr g;fi:mf^ Pnim 

y ivtim:i<ifffi4 jf <i >{ 

ifN^wIjnrTmT fgw? twin 

yf<itnf«?rr i » 

^j^rrmwnc^m^ fkiir: ww^Nnrt tn^ipr 

«n^8i*r 8 ^3^ I 
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II 1^8 1 

Rfedi 

^ clel H 8 

airrsgf^T3rd'«nfif 
^ 'Hlf^T II ^'3 II 

\o8i. ?T '3 3nif?[iT 8 


Translation, by Saroddprasdd Chakravartti. 

1. * May he, to whom the astounded inhabitants of the three worlds 
offered solemn hymns and prayers, when the jewelled hood of the chief of 
serpents (Anantn) bent under the weight of the far-falling mountains 
impinging on the lap of the yielding earth, on his easy effort to check 
the outrages of the wicked (giants) ; and who humbled the ten-headed 
(Ravana) vain of his strength and valour, — save you from a multitude 
of sins ! 

2. May Gibija' (the mountain.born goddess) beauteously adorned with 
a string of pearls fallen from the heads of the Ddnava.like elephants, 
seeming to spread a moon-like halo round her lotus face, sanctify the uni- 
verse. 

3. May the royal race of Chhindo, of erst the scene of LAiESBxi’s 
pastime and dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined 
soldiery, the sea of delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Lakshmi' 
disported as a swan, the moon of repose of those who had completed the 
career of heroes and a consuming fire to their enemies, be honorable. 

4 . A Mahdrishi named Chvavan, he whose frown restrained the pride 
of the chief of gods (Indra) when he had committed the well-known 

crime t : who by his fame was celebrated in all quarters of the world— 

was the founder of this race. 

5. Of this family, famed for many good actions was born Vibavabma, 
who was the ornament of the world, and the crown-jewel of kings ; in 
whose house Lakshmi' took up her abode, foreseeing in it the birth-place 
of many future eminent persons who would be her protectors. 


* Kamaia'ka'mta would read -fsTT &C. ‘ easily taken up 

bow of Siva,’ &c. i. e. by the weight of the bow of Siva, which Rama easily took 
up. This agrees better with the context, which alludes to the destruction of 
the world produced by the breaking of this bow by Rama. 

t See the notice of this crime in the preliminary observations. 
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6. He, ViBAVARMA, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the 
solar line ; he was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, vene- 
rable, veracious, moral, surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous 
men, his court was the seat of heroism, integrity, patience and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Ma'nschandaphata'pa, a man of warm spirit, 
who annihilated his foes ns mud dried up by his rays ; who was the orna. 
ment of ali peopie, nay of the whole world ; before whose armies, the mul- 
titude of heroic enemies depressing the earth with their heavy tread, 
retreated ga-piiig into the abode of serpents fPitdlaJ and bore it down 
with tiieir weight. 

8. The juice exuding from the temples of his odorous elephants, in 
moon.like crystal-i, so spread over the forest-tanks that neither the wild 
elephants nor those of his enemies dare quench their thirst thereini, 

9. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the numerous princes 
crowding to do him homage. He w.as the lord of the earth whom the 
three great oceans encircle as a waistband ( rashond ). He dried up the 
ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, .as Rama of old. He 
occupied the ocean like the mountain on the sea-shore. 

10. His kingdom rivalling the habitation of the chief of gods by its 
magnificent buildings, shining bright and beauteous as the moon-beam 
with its white tenements, and charming with its nandanaAike gardens 
abounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald hue, — is become white with 
the high temples of the anointed gods. 

11. His younger brother the stout.armed Malrana, a devoted wor- 
shipper of Siva, willingly received charge of the world, his kingdom, filled 
with a multitude of princes proportionate to his kindness, — from his elder 
brother. 

IS. Though gaining such a vast prize as Laksbmi', he always retained 
his devotion to the gods, his spiritual parents and the brahmans. He was 
bom for the joy of his friends, intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight 
among his subjects by destroying the wicked. 

13. His wife CHULOKr', adorned with shining qualities was the non- 
pareil of her day, and was like the new moon to the lotus faces of his 
other wives ; she was descended from the royal line of Iswaha. 

14. From her was born a moon-like heroic prince named Laela, who 
goon mastered the world. On all sides shone the purity of his virtues as 
the white kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Sumeru among 
the circle of the mountains of his military officers. On his arm Lakshju 
cast a fond glance as she quitted the bouse of his enemies. He was the 
root of the Chhindd line. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven 
on the palace of jVIalhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey ; seeming 
by their hum to announce his future greatness*. 

16. His words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the full blowm 
lily, or the company of the wise men, or the shrubs bowing with the load 

* So Cicero of Plato : ‘ dum in cunis apes in labellii consedissent. 
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of full blown flowers, or the fields of bending corn, the inspiration of the 
poet, or the moon beam in the autumn, or even the sacred words flowing 
from the mouths of the vedantis. 

17. By what respected hero, lord of the world, was earth defended in 
his time ? the goddess (Lakshmi') wliom none other can restrain or enjoy, 
is to him as a wife. No princely jewel of the crown of kings ever lived, 
lives, or will live to equal him in bounty and enjoyment. 

18. He lives in a halo of glory like the sun in his summer brightness, 
and fills the world with his poiver. His beauty is reddened by the ver- 
milion of the heads of his enemies’ war elephants ; bis fame like the moon’s 
has been the theme of praise ; he destroys his enemies as the rays of the 
sun dispel the darkness. 

19. His spreading fame encircles the world as a necklace of pearls, or 
as Gangd around the highest peak of the Himalaya, as the moon-beam on 
the sky, as the wreath on the elephant’s head, the white pennant on the 
temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the banks of the rivers. 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the KdlLyuga, 
the golden age {Sulya-yugn) again visited this town, a town adorned with 
veils, lakes, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with various animals, 
whose inhabitants are alway rejoicing, and wliich is borne on the crest of 
the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and 
the civilized, shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in 
a chartered gift to the brahmans. 

29. He caused to be dug a beautiful and holy canal* near his own palace, 
himself a director of the right course to his subjects, as Bhaqiratba was 
to Ganoa'. 

23. His wife named Lakshmi' was as affection.ate as her namesake to 
MadhUsUDana : she was regarded as a second goddess, descended from the 
sea of a sinless family, and was like a snow shower to the lily-faces of 
other women in the inner apartments. 

2t. By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband, by 
her accomplishments she retained his afiections. 'X'heir mutual love was 
equal to that of Siva and Pa'rbati'. 

25. Whose many virtuous deeds already done or to be still performed, 
are visible in groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works. 

26. All these luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of brdhmans, are 
bestowed by her whose heart compassionates the poor, the helpless, and 
the afflicted. 

27. In this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the 
instability of earthly possessions ; and the stain of the Kdli.yuga having 
been removed by their growing virtues, the one (or raja) has caused this 
temple to be established in honor of the god who wears a crescent in his 
brow ; while the other (or queen) did as much in honor of Pa'bbaii'. 

• Kathandma, ‘ called Kdtha probably the vulgar term applied to it as aa 
artificial canal, Anglict ‘ cot.’ 
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28. Whose heart is not filled with astonishment at these tiro divine 
temples which may be compared with the beauty of the two lofty peaks of 
Kailam : which are beautified by their handsome stairs, and whose banners 
agitated by the winds have dispersed the gathering clouds. 

29. As long as the Kaustubha jewel shall rest on the breast of the de- 
stroyer of Madhu (Vishnu) ; and the head of Sa'mbhu shall be ornamented 
with the crescent ; — as long as Indra and all the gods shall tarry with the 
wives of the moon ; — so long shall the fame of this act endure. 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally endowed lady 
Lakshmi' — him, the chief hero of the Chhinou liie — who with sword be- 
smeared with the mud formed by the exudation of his enemies' elephants’ 
temples has carved out his praise on all sides. 

31. May Devi', who dwelleth among mankind to promote their pros, 
perity and avert evil, destroy the sins of Lalla, of bis family, children, 
and intimates. 

32. 'rhe villages of Mayutd in Bhushana with its adjacent lands were 
consecrated to the above mentioned god and goddess, under the denomi- 
nation of Devapalli. 

33. The famous Lalua granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues 
to the same deities for their worship and other ceremonies. 

3i. This inscription was composed by the poet NehaT, son of Siva 
Rudba, of the race of Vatsyamuni, an attendant at the court of the rdja, 
whose character was worthy of bis name. 

35. May NehaVs wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of 
the learned like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, orna- 
mented with flowery metaphor and tied with the string of Lalla 's virtues. 

36. This composition was copied by the son of Vishnu.habi an inha- 
bitant of Gaur, a proficient in the Kuti/d character. 

37. It was engraven by Somana'tha the son of Ka'madeva, who came 
over from Kanyakulya, well skilled in the use of the instruments of 
engraving. 

In the Samvat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of 
Mdrga ( AgmhanaJ, Thursday. (Corresponding with Thursday, Sth No- 
vember, A. D. 992. — See Useful Tables.) 


VIII. — Section of the strata passed through in an exprimental boring at 
the town of Gogah, on the Gajerat peninsula, Gulpk of Cambay. By 
Lieutenant George Fulljamrs. 

Agreeably to my promise I have the pleasure to enclose a section of 
the strata penetrated in the bore at Gogah, by which you will perceive 
we have succeeded in reaching a considerable depth, and although the 
work is still progressing I have thought it better to send a section of 
what has already been done. I have only 28 feet of rod left, and 
unless I can succeed in changing the stratum liefore that is expended 
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I shall be obliged to stop. Had I but cast-iron pipes to lower I should 
not at all despair of success until at any rate 1 had reached 600 feet. 
From the sides of the bore falling in while the work is at rest I have 
been obliged for some time to employ two parties, and to keep going 
night and day. 

I have much pleasure in mentioning that I have discovered fossil 
remains down the coast and in similar formation to that of Perim. The 
specimens that I have obtained however are not good ones having been 
for a long time exposed to the action of the sea, and atmosphere. 
Should I succeed in obtaining any that appear worthy of the acceptance 
of the Asiatic Society, I shall do myself the pleasure to forward them. 

A similar formation to that of Perim exists along the whole line of 
coast from Gogah to Gossnat point, where a firm sandstone is quarried 
and of which the splendid Sroanak temples of Pattiioaa are all built. 

This fact ascertained, settles the question of whether Perim was 
originally a part of the continent : — and it only remains to prove how 
the separation has taken place ? My opinion is that it has been 
eflfected bv the force of the current during the ebb tides and the swell 
of the sea during the south-west monsoon. 

To the north-west of Gc/aoh and about one mile inland I picked up 
a piece of the rib of some large animal. The rock had been here dag 
out for building. It lies nearly horizontal and not above eight inches 
in thickness. I am still in hopes of getting some more fossil specimens 


from this spot. 


List of Strata. 


Rubble containing broken stones, tiles and asbes, 

Hard earth with stones imbedded, 

Sand and gravel mixed and salt water, 

Stiff black clay like that on the beach, 

Sandstone in thin seams, 

Sand and clay, yellowish in color 

Sandstone soft, 

Reddish sand holding salt water 

Sandstone hard, 

Sand yellow, 

Sandstone, 

Gravel and clayey sand, 

Very stiff clay with pieces of sandstone imbedded very hard, 

Stiff blackish looking clay, 

Sandy clay with pieces of sandstone, 

TeUow sand with seams of clay containing a few pieces of sandstone, 

Very hard siliceous sandstone 

Stiff yellow and whitish clay with kanker, 

5 G 2 


Ft. In. 
4 0 
1 0 
11 0 
6 0 
0 4 
» 8 
13 6 
. 0 6 
2 0 

0 4 
0 8 

, 1 0 
4 0 

1 0 

. 4 0 

. 6 0 
. 9 0 

. 0 2 
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Stiff yellow and whitish clay with nodoles of sandstone^ 5 10 

The salt water rose 4 feet in the bore and become brackish. Nodules of 

sandstones imbedded in sand, II 0 

Yellow sandy clay, 8 0 

Yellow sandy clay with pieces of mhur, 16 0 

Stiff black clay with pieces of sandstone containing a good deal of mica, 3 0 

Stiff black clay but darker, 2 0 

Stiff clay greenish in color, containing small pieces of rocks similar to 

cornelian, quartz, and agate, also pieces of broken shells, 4 0 

The same clay with less stones, a strong smell of hydrogen gas came up 

the pipe, a quantity of pyrites was also brought up, 1 0 

Blue clay with pyrites, and latterly a little sand between the layers of clay, 19 2 

Blue clay with siliceous sand mixed, also pieces of rock, such as sand- 
stone; quality, a greenish sandstone full of holes, these holes are full of 


clay and pyrites : indurated clay and small black particles like coal, .. 8 3 

Slate from the appearance of what came up attached to the jumper, .... 1 2 

Stiff blue clay, 14 0 

Indurated clay or slate, and latterly with sand intermixed, 7 7 

Blue sandy clay with siliceous sand separating the seams of clay, ...... 6 5 

The same with pyrites, 3 7 

Sandy clay with small white pebbles, a good deal of sand appeared between 
the layers of clay with fragment of what appears a jet, a piece of a 

broken shell resembling the cockle was brought up, • • 4 0 

Bine clay darker in color, 7 0 

Blue clay with pieces of whitish earth, 4 5 

The same sandy clay with here and there a little pyrites, 32 4 

The same clay with a little more sand between the seams, .... 7 2 

Stiff clay containing black, white and yellow colored earths, also some 

pieces of rock was brought up, 3 10 

Stiff blue clay with seams of white sand, 4 6 

The same clay with a few pieces of rock, 0 9 

Stiff blue clay, 10 0 

Blnisb lias clay with shells and some pieces belonging to coral, 2 0 

Stiff black earthy clay containing broken shells, 19 0 

Very stiff blue clay with a good deal of sand whitish in color, 6 5 

Bitninous clay containing a large quantity of pyrites, fossilized wood 

which bums 4 11 

Stiff blue sandy clay 17 0 

Stiff blue sandy clay with seams of the bituminous clay occasionally, . . ..10 8 


320 0 

P. S. Since this was written the Bore has been carried 15 feet 
deeper without any change in the soil. The lignite or fossil wood 
bums, and emits a smell of coal ; with nitric acid it effervesces and a 
bright brown smoke arises ; with sulphuric acid this does not take 
place: on burning it gives out a very strong suffocating smell of 
sulphur and arsenic. 
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IX . — Note on the black and brown Floriken of Guzerat. By Lieutenant 
Gborqk Fclljames. 

Having been induced from reading Colonel Sykes’ catalogue of 
birds in the Deccan to make some observations of the Otis fulva and 
Otis aurita, I have the pleasure to send you the following remarks 
for insertion in your journal. 

The Otis fulva or brown Floriken is a bird common to our side of 
India, and is found at all seasons of the year in the Deccan particu- 
larly ; in Guzerat however they are more frequently found on the near 
approach of the monsoon, and in the year 1 834 were so plentiful 
that I bagged no less than 79. Almost the whole of these I 
examined; and from the facts ascertained, I am of opinion that the 
Otis aurita or black Floriken is the cock bird of the Otis fulva ; that 
he is only to be found in his black plumage during the monsoon. 
That he commences changing his feathers early in April and continues 
molting till June, when he has generally become the black Floriken. 
That at this season he never weighs more than 1 lb. 4 oz. avoirdupois, 
and seldom so much ; while the brown or hen bird weighs at 
least 1 lb. 8 oz. 

That you rarely see the two together at this season, and that I have 
shot them in all stages of their moulting until I got the perfect black 
Floriken, and on examination have invariably found the testes most 
fully developed ; while in the brown or hen birds the ova have been 
equally distinct. 

Thev are so plentiful sometimes in Guzerat that they may be 
bought from the Wagrees alive for a few pice. 

I am of opinion also that the Floriken migrate.', but from what part 
of India I know not. I once heard of a flight being seen coming from 
the north and going in an easterly direction, but cannot vouch for 
the fact. 

One observation has often occurred to me, which is, I have never 
shot the bird losing his black feathers and becoming brown ; and the 
onlv way 1 can account for it, is that either the bird leaves the coun- 
try, or it being at that season of the year when a sportsman seldom 
ventures out, the whole country being covered with vegetation, and the 
Floriken being remarkably quick in hearing they escape unroused. 

This one fact I will venture to assert, that no person has ever yet 
shot a black Floriken with the ova developed ; it therefore only remains 
to be proved whether the cock bird undergoes these changes yearly or 
not, and which will be difficult to ascertain, for in confinement I find 
thev do not thrive, having frequently attempted in vain to keep them. 
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X . — Further elucidation of the Idt or Silasthambha inscriptions from 
various sources. By James Prinskp, See. As. Soc. 

It was one of my principal objects in publishing my hasty reading 
of the Feroz lat inscription in the July journal, without awaiting 
the corrections and illustrations of a more matured examination, to 
draw to me the aid of others whom ability, opportunity and interest 
in the sutiject, might enable to throw light upon this highly curious 
monument. Already am I reaping abundantly the fruits of this 
expectation, and I lose no time in placing them before the Society. 

The first correction in point of importance comes as usual from 
Ceylon, the very Lanka, (to apply its own fabulous prerogative meta- 
phorically,) — the very first meridian whence the true longitude of all 
ancient Indian history seems destined to be calculated ! 

I had ascribed the foundation of these pillar monuments to a king 
of Ceylon, because his was the nearest or the only approach to the 
name recorded in the inscription. I did so before I had read it 
through, or I should perhaps have felt the difficulties of such a sup- 
position greater when I found him making roads, digging wells, and 
usurping other secular authority in a country over which he was not 
himself reigning. It was but the utter absence of any such name in our 
Indian lists that drove me to a neighbouring state ; one so intimately 
connected, however, with the Magadha court in religion, that there 
need be no positive impediment to the exercise of munificence by 
his brother convert on the Ceylon throne towards the priesthood of king 
Asoka’s Indian Vihdras, nor to their acknowledgment of favors, or 
adoption of precepts. When I found another inscription in the Gaya 
caves alluding, with the identical pronomen of Devdnampiya, to 
Dasaratba, the grandson of the above monarch, I certainly felt more 
strongly the impression of the Indian origin of the former ; though I 
still sought in vain for any licence to such an assumption from the 
pandits and their pur dnas. 

The Society will then I am sure participate in the pleasure with 
which I perused the following passage in a letter just received from 
the Honorable Mr. George Tgrnour, our Pali annalist. 

“ Since I came down to Colombo, I have made a most important 
discovery, connected with the Pali Buddhistical literature. You will 
find in the Introduction to my Epitome, page lx. that a valuable collec- 
tion of Pali works was brought back to Ceylon from Siam, by George 
Naboris, modliar, (chief of the cinnamon department, and then a 
Buddhist priest) in 1812. I^ithat collection I have found the Bipoumnso 
or Mahdaanso compiled by the fraternity at Anurddhapura to which the 
Mahdwanso refers ! ! It opens with the passage quoted in the intro- 
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duction p. Ixi. In rnnning over the book cursorily I find the follow- 
ing lines in the sixth Bhdnawdro or ‘ Section of 250 lines’ in reference 
to Dhamma Asoko : — 

Dtoi satidni wassini aitir<uaKa»iaicha, eamlmdihi parmibbutti, abkUiUt 
Piyadtttaino. 

After a few lines descriptive of the ceremonies performed at bis 
inauguration, I find 

Chadagutiassiyan naitanatta Bindutdraua, atrajo rajaputlo tidi an Ujjini- 
iaramolino*. 

Here then we find that Asoka was surnamed Pitadassi ; and if you 
will turn to the 5th chapter of the Muhdwanso, especially pp. 28, 29, 
you will see the circumstances under which Buddhistical edifices were 
simultaneously erected all over India. When I have seen your article 
in the July No. I hope to be able to examine this Dipomauso carefully, 
and if I can see any further ground for identifying Pitadassi with 
Asoko, I will not fail to give you particulars.” 

The date, (218th) year of the Buddhist era (leaAes no doubt what- 
ever of the identity of the party, and the term nattdnatta, rendered by 
my pandit naptur-napta, great-great-grandson must therefore be 
wrong. Ratna Paula also assures me that the verse requires the 
elision of the first two redundant syllables ; leaving simply napta, or 
nattd, grandson. The Buddhist and Brahmanical texts both concur 
in the successive relationship of the Magadha princes down to this 
pointf. 

The line as corrected by Ratna Paula will run thus : 

Chandragutta»a ya? natta, Bindus&rasta atrajo, rijaputto tada dsi, Vjjtmkara- 
molino. 

and united with the former passage may be translated : 

“ Two haadred and eighteen years after the beatitude of Buddha, was the 

inauguration of Piyadassi who, the grandson of Chaxdraocfta, and 

own son of Bindcsa'ra, was at that time Viceroy at Ujjayani.’’ 

Mr. Turnoub has thus most satisfactorily cleared up a difficulty that 
might long have proved a stumbling block to the learned against the 

• The two passages in Sanskrit will ran 

fsRndrrw; i 

Two hundred years and 'eighteen years Buddha had attained perfection, 
(was) the regal anointment of Pitadassi» 

’TfSlKT (“ore correctly rf Kragtt 

This the grandson of the grandson of CaANDBAeupTAy and the own royal 
son of Bindosa'ba, was at that time the taker of the revenne of Vjjain. — J. P. 

See extract from the Bhdgorat Purdmtj in a preceding page, 677. 
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reception of these lot inscriptions as genuine monuments of a fixed 
and classical period, the most ancient yet achieved in such an unequivo- 
cal form. 

The passage of the Mahdwanso alluded to above as proving the 
erection of numerous Sthupds and Vihdras by him is by no means free 
from exaggeration ; but the general facts are certainly borne out by 
the extensive diffusion of these curious edicts : I give the whole from 
the indicated page in Mr. Tobnoor’s “ Epitome.” 

The transaction is referred to the fourth year of Asoko’s reign, nor 
can I find any thing noted of so late a date as the 27tb year, which 
is sufficient to exclude any actual mention of the erection of the 
Silasthamlhus : — 

Suitedna ehaiurdnti dAammai/ianddni ; tobruwi “ pujemi tihan pachchikan 
tihdsrenitii'' hhupati. 

Daiiva iadd channamtti dhanakdtin mahijpati purhu chaturasiti &ahasUftt 
mahitaU, 

Taitha tatthha rdjukivihdri drahh&payi: tayan Aiokdrdf’f^antu kdrdpetu^ 
MmiraltAL 

Ratanattaya niffrodhagildndnanti sdsane pachch^^an sata iahassan so addpesif 
dinS dind. 

Dkan^na huddhadinnina th&papuja anekadhd anikisu vihdresu aniki aJcarun 
*ai'da 

Dhanena dkammadinrUna pachchayickaturo vat'i dhammadhardnay, hhikkh&nan 
vpanisvi^ sadd nard, 

“ Uaving^ learned that there were eighty. four thousand discourses on the tenets 
of that doctiinc fof Buddha)^ *1 will dedicate* exclaimed the monarch ‘a 
tiAdro to each.’ Then bestowing six thousand kotis of treasure on eighty-four 
thousand towns in Jambudipo, at those places he caused the construction of tem- 
ples to be commenced by the (local) rajas ; he himself undertook the erection 
of the Asokarama (at Pupphapura*), He bestowed daily, from his regard for the 
religion, a lac separately to the *ratanattya' to Nigrodho, and to infirm 
priests. 

Prom the offerings made on account of Buddbo in various ways, in various 
cities, various festivals were constantly celebrated in honor of * fhupafd 

Prom the offerings made on account of the religion the populace constantly 
bestowed the four prescribed offerings on the priests, the repositories of true 
rdigion.** 

It must be remembered that Asosa during the reign of his father 
at PdlaliputrCt acted as vpardja or sub-king at Ujjain, His supremacy 
probably therefore extended farther than that of anv other Indian 
monarch. The minute particulars we now possess of his history 
and of that of his predecessors, through Air. Turxour’s Pali authori- 

• This town is called Pdpapura and Pdwdpnri by Jain authorities, (see Cojlk- 
BaooKE, As. Res. IX.) But the more natural Sanskrit equivalent li PusApapuri, 
•* city of flowers,** 
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f 

I ties, vriil be of essential use in expounding our new discovery, and my 

only excuse for not having taken the epitome already published as my 
guide before is, that the identity of Pitadassi was not then established. 

I think we shall be able to discover the actual names of many of 
the Buddhist monasteries now visible by their ruins or by columns 
still standing : thus the uncouth name read in the Bhilsa inscription 
No. 2 (see p. 458), as Kokunada sphota, (or hodaj vihdra, may probably 
turn out to be Kukkutarama vihdra of the following passage. 

* Puritdnan dasadhthi taUhi pariwirUo, gantv&na Kukkut&r&nin eonakattkira 

maddamn ; 

Samipatti tamigannan nitinpaf tanwutindriyan wandiii rudapantan tan natuii 
tanghama puckchhi tan. 

“Attended by a retinue of fire hundred men, haring repaired to Kukkutarama 
vihira, they saw there the thero Sonako seated absorbed in the SamepatH 
meditation, with the action of the senses suspended. Perceiving that be was 
silent while he bowed to him, he questioned the priests on this point.’’ 

I The Allahabad vihdra was called Walukaramo ; that of Rdjagriha, 

Weluwana, the Sarun one probably Anuradhapura, that at the capital 
Pupphapura, Asokaramo, &c. In three years they were all completed 
if we may put faith in the following extract ; — 

Wihdre ti tamiraddhe tabbi tabbapuritu pi sidhukan ilhi vaueM nitlkaptnif 
V mOfiilramt. 

Thlraisa Indaguttaua KammddhiUhigakatsain iddhigichitu nitthiei Aeokara- 
ma>a whayo. 

Jinlna paribhutttiu thdnencka, laiin, tahin, ckdtiyini akiriei ramtnlydn 
bhupati. 

Furiki ehaturieiti eahauthi eavumiati, likhe ikiham ininn teiiiri nittliilA 
1«, t(e. 

“ All these individuals in different towns, commencing the construction of 
splendid wihfiras completed them in three years. By the merit of the thero 
Indaodtto, and of that of the undertaker of the work, the wikara called Atoka, 
ramo was also completed in that time. At the places at which the vanquisher of 
the five deadly sins had worked the works of bis mission, the sovereign canned 
splendid dagobas to be constructed. From eighty-four cities (of which 
Pt^htpura) was the centre, despatches were brought on the same day, announc- 
ing that the soiWra* were completed, 4c.’’ 

Whole pages of the Mahdwanso might be quoted bearing upon the 
various points pf the inscription : — ^thus, the conversion from a sinful 
life to righteousness, with which the north tablet commences, may be 
explained either by the circumstances of Aboka’s rise to the throne 
over the bodies of his 99 murdered brethren ; or by his slaughter of 
the priests at the chief temple, after the seven years surpension of 
the uposatha ceremonies, when the faith was purged; — but for aU 
these I must refer to the work itself. The cause of the addition of 
Dharma to the Pauranic name of Aboka, by Buddhist writers, is 
explained in a very satisfactory line ; 

5 B 


t 

t 
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BsikokoH n&yittka puri pipena kammuni ; Dhammisokoti niyiltha paeAehhi 
punnena kammuni. 

“ On account of his former sinful conduct (in having murdered his brothers) 
he nas known by the name of Aeoko. Subsequently on account of his pioua 
character, he was distinguished by the name of Dhammasoka.” 

§ 2. Duplicate inscription from Delhi. PI. XLI. 

I now turn to an illustration of my text from another quarter. Major 
P. L. Pew, has fulfilled his promise of forwarding impressions of the bro- 
ken pillar lying in the late Mr. W. Fraser’s grounds. I should have 
made them the subject of a separate note but that really they are so 
precisely the duplicates of the Feroz inscription that it is not worth 
while to do so. The shaft seems to be mutilated and worn in vertical 
grooves so that many of the letters in each tablet are effaced. Of the 
fragments received one belongs to the north compartment, beginning 
with line 10 (see p. 582); — the next much injured, corresponds with 
the western tablet, beginning with line 10 (p. 587) : — the third and last 
is nearly perfect ; beginning with line 8 of the southern inscription it 
runs on to the conclusion. The words are separated as in the Feroz 
lat, and from this circumstance I have been enabled to certify a few 
doubtful readings — although many others are provokingly cut off. 
I insert a lithographed facsimile of the whole, and annex at foot* all 
the noted variations of the text, of which proper use can be made 
when I come to review my labours. Major Pew gives the following 
particulars of the original locahty and present state of the column. 

• I may throw the only deviations I can find into the form of Emendata thus : — 

North Inscription — in the Roman transcript. 

Xjiae 18 for asinavai^ read dsinavl. 

19 for dupatavekka, read du ? pafivekkl. 

20 read, itinavigimini. 

■WeStSiob — line 10, the letter in chappantiis written . it must, I think, be 

a gh, formed from the A. 

Line 12 for abhiid we have aihiti, fearless. 

17 for yitahmti yaniaanti, the preceding letters cut off. 

18 for palitikam, read pititikam. 

19 for nirodhaai, nirudhaai. 

South Side, — line 8, the words are avadhiye pdtakepicha, and further on 
vadMkokute, &c., quasi ‘ the killing of fowls is not to 

be done.’ 

Line 16 we have Hau ekitummiaiim audivaaaye, &c. in Sanskrit 

‘ ihe/eathal days in the three 4-monthly periods ? 

line 17 the very is properly made plural, nitakhiyanti. 

13 the word nuiehhe is evidently separated from anupoaatiam and con- 
nected with atadkiye ; ‘ fish nnkilled’ is therefore the right reading. 
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“ This very ancient Hindu pillar was dug out of some ruins near a 
boulee (baoU) or well, and was probably destroyed by tbe blowing np 
of a powder magazine which I understand once existed near the spot. 
It consists of five pieces, which when put together measure 32|- feet 
long : the diameter of the largest piece is 3 feet 2 inches, and that of 
the smallest 2| feet. The total weight 372 maunds. 

The extreme antiquity of the pillar is vouched by its weather-worn 
aspect, which must needs be the effect of storms and rains that ran 
their destructive or beneficial course many centuries ago, since the 
fragments of this column have only been recently disinterred from the 
mass of ruin, evidently Hindu, where they had reposed in silence 
and darkness for ages. 

I call the ruins ( which are those of a well and its attendant 
edifices — hewn in the live rock of the hill) Hindu, both from the style, 
which resembles that of the more ancient parts of the Kutab and 
from the materials, which in this case also, are quartz, of which 
intractable rock the Mussulmans seldom or ever appear to have 
attempted the sculpture. The pillar, indeed, is sandstone, and to 
its perishable nature is to be attributed the imperfect state of the 
inscriptions. I shall await with some impatience your opinion as to 
their age and import, and whether their date be anterior to those 
which have been so unexpectedly deciphered on the lats of Fkroz 
Shah, Allahabad, Bettiah, &c. Hindu tradition dwells fondly on 
the name and exploits of the raja Pbithu or Pithoura, whose name 
exists from Petora-gurh near Almorah, by Delhi, down to AJmere, 
where every thing great or ancient in architecture is referred with one 
consent to this Indian ‘ Arthur.’ 

§ 3. Note on the locality of the lots of Delhi and Allahabad. 

Lieut. Kittob has favored me with a reply to that part of mv 
papers wherein I called attention to the nature of the buildings at 
Fkboz’s menagerie. He also conjectures that the bird mentioned as 
ambakapilikd should be read ambakd, (or amrakd) pillaka, the pilak or 
yellow bird of the mangoe, known to Europeans as the mangoe bird, 
from its appearance when that fruit comes into season ; pilak is the 
present native "name, from pi7a yellow. Mr. Trboear also suggests 
the same interpretation, and I have no doubt of its correctness. 

Remarks on the locality of the lits of Allahabad and Delhi. 

The Allahabad pillar stood formerly on a stone terrace within the 
fortress and near the Jumna gate ; not far from the spot, is a temple 
(now under ground) called "Pdlal PurC’ (THTPir 5<\), in which is the 
stump of a Banyan tree called " Achaya Bat’' s?^) : it is an 

object of great veneraticn. 
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The temple is buried in the accumulated rubbish of ages, which is 
found in a greater depth than that of the level of the temple 
foundations. 

The present stone fortress, the work of Akbbr and of his son 
Jahangi'r (whose pedigree is engraved on the pillar) occupies the 
place of some previous Hindu works of brick, few vestiges of which 
remain. 

I think it probable that the pillar occupied its original position till 
taken down by Colonel Krn during the alterations that were being 
made. 

Though in all probability the Achay Bat may be a Buddhist relic it 
may nevertheless be otherwise, as the Hindus consider the bur 
(Ficus IndicusJ as an emblem of Siva : the peepul (Ficus religiosaj of 
Vishnu ; and the pullas or dawk ( Butea Frondosa ) as that of 
Bbahma, and venerate them accordingly. 

The Feroz Sha'h lit at Delhi was placed (as historians assert) in 
its present position by the emperor Feroz, and I certainly see no 
reason to doubt the truth of it ; the style of architecture of the building, 
on the roof of which it stands, is of the first or Pathani : the same 
style pervades throughout the whole adjacent buildings. There are 
DO traces of Hindu buildings anjrwhere near. There is a large bur 
tree beneath the walls, on the river face, under which is a tomb of 
some celebrated " peer” who was put to death by order of Feroz ; this 
spot is held sacred and much resorted to by both Hindus and Musal- 
mans : the tree is very ancient and may have been a holy tree of the 
Buddhists. The Mahoramedans of India venerate the Bat almost as 
much as the Hindus do, which would account for its preservation though 
other idols would have been destroyed. With regard to the quarries 
from whence the different pillars were brought, I think it probable 
they were floated on rafts down the Jumna, being cut from the sand- 
stone rocks at or near Rdjpdr {Bddshdhmahal) in the Sewdlik, a few 
miles above the site of the sunken city of Bdhat, I made this observa- 
tion in the year 1831 when I took an experimental trip by water from 
Rdjghdt in the Dun to Agra. I believe both lats are of the same 
kind of stone, the others I have not seen. 

A few remarks on the Kotela (called by Captain Hoare '* a mena- 
gerie”) may be acceptable. 

Fbroz Shab’s palace, called the Kotla" was formerly within the 
north-western angle of the city wails of old Delhi, and was the citadel of 
ffiat place ; one face of it was in former years washed by the Jumna, 
which seldom reaches it in these times except in very heavy floods. 
The works of this citadel were very extensive ; the architecture is 
clumsy in its style and rough in execution, and has no pretence to 
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nught but strength ; the inaterial is the rough wrought stone found on 
the spot,* which is mostly too hard to admit of being better worked. 
The building, on the roof of which is the pillar, appears to have been 
a " bar ahdari it is square and three stories high, all vaulted: it 
stands at the bottom of a court-yard close to the ramparts of the river 
face. There are buildings near, which may have been appropriated to 
a menagerie, but that on which the pillar stands I should decidedly 
pronounce not to have been so. The Kotela was to old Delhi what the 
Ldl Killa is to the present city, and was no doubt considered an 
elegant building in remote times when painted plaister and colored tile 
were the order of the day. M. K, 


XI . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening. 4ih October. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Lieut. E. B. CoNOLLV, 6th Cavalry, and D. F. McLeod, Esq. C. S. were 
ballotted for and elected members. 

T. H. Maddock, E<q. C. S. proposed hy Mr. tV. H. Macraghten, 
seconded hy the President. 

Dr. Thomas Cantor, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. IF. 
Cra CROFT. 

Mr. C. Ticker, C. S. proposed by Mr. Walters, seconded by Dr. 
Stewart. 

Mr. John Ewart, C. S. proposed by Dr. Stewart, seconded by Mr. 
Walters. 

Library. 

The following works were presented by the Rev. Dr. Mill. 

Fsalterium Davidis Regis et Prophetic alioramque Vatum Sscrorwm Arabics 
k Gul. H. Mill, S. T, D. 

Litorgia Anglicana, Seu Liber Precum Commonium et Administrstionu Sscra- 
mentonim. — Translated into Arabic by Pococke, Tytler and Mill. 

Amwmtatam exoticarum politico-physico-medicarum, Fasciculi V. 

Relandi antiquitates sacrse Veteruna Hebrseorum. 

Auber’s Rise and Progress of the British power in India — presented by the 
Government. 

The Meteorological Register, .August, — presented by the Surveyor General. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society retamed thanks for the 6rst 
part of the 19th vol. As. Researches. 

The Secretary notilied the vacancy of the librariansbip by the death of 
Dr. L. Borlini. 

Dr. Bcrlini was a native of Italy, He received his diploma as a doctor of 
medicine at Florence on the 30th July, 1 "94. He came to India in the following 
year and bad supported himself by his practice in this city ever since. He vnt 
appointed to the honorary charge of onr library in 1826, afterwards receiving • 
trifling allowance of 50 rupees monthly for conveyance. His attention hat 
been unremitted and the society has lost in him a useful and xealons officer, 
and a kind and worthy associate. He died at the advanced age of 79. 

To succeed to the appointment the following candidates had offered themselves. 

Mr. Chestkh. Mr. Barfoot, Mr. C. W. French, Mr. Fleort, Air. Lewis 
DaCosta, Mr. G. S. Hctteman, Mr. J. Morris, Mr. P. Delmar, senior, Mr. 
D. Drummond, Mr. G. T. F. Speed. 

To these the Secretary begged to add the name of one who, he was snra, would 
need no certificate of his qualifications to fill the post with honor to hinueif and 

5 I 
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utility to the Society — the distinguished orientalist M. A. CsomaKorosi. He 
proposed that before taking any of the other applications into consideration, the 
appointment^ with a salary of 100 mpees should be tendered to Mr. Csoma 
Kor5si. 

Dr. Mill seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 

The Secretary brought up the following: 

Report of the Committee of Papers on the proposition of the Sfatisticil Commit* 

tee, * that they should be empowered to associate as paying members, persons 

not on the Society's list.^ 

The sole grounds of this proposition, as explained by the president of the 
Committee, were, to add to the means of the Society for meeting any slight pecu- 
niary expences in procuring statisticn! information, copyng records, and printing 
forms and circulars. The ability of the society to answer these calls being now 
increased, it becomes less necessary to entertain the question of admitting asso- 
ciate members, upon which the opinions of the Committee are somewhat divided ; 
ajid indeed the proposition may be recarded as withdrawn by the following 
reply from the Secretary to the Stafhticnl Committee. Nevertheless we may 
take this opportunity of recording our opinion that there is no precedent of an 
association of paying membei s with a bi'ancii t>f the society dt-puied to a particular 
object. The “ corresponding members*' of the Physical Committee, were merely 
honorary associates without any voice in their proceedings, or any power over 
their funds. If there be any compliment in the bestowal of such a title, it may 
be equally just to confer it upon those gentlemen who may lend their co-opera- 
tion to the Statistical Committee ; but we think if would be an inconvenient 
course, and one of questionable regularity to erect a new class of subscribers to 
an exclusive object of the Society’s labours. 

For those who would join the Society in its general views, but whose circum- 
stances prevent their contributing to the extent of ordinary members, an opening 
already exists in the grade of ** Associate members" established in 1835. 

For the Committee of 'Papers, 

James Frinsep, 

29M September, 1837, Secretary* 

The letter referred to in the above was then read 

Sir. 

1 have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 7tb instant. 
The explanation given by the President or the Statistical Committee at the last 
meeting of your Society of the irregularity with which the Committee was 
chargeable renders it, 1 trust, unnecessary to do more now, than to express our 
regret at the occurrence, and to as»are y«'U that noliung can be farther from the 
intention or wish of the Committee than to disconnect its interests from those 
of the parent Society, or to seek to form any * associations' which are not likely 
to prove mutually advantageous and creditable. 

As regards the provision which the Society contemplates making for the 
requisite expences of the Committee and its amount, I have to observe that as 
this must necessarily bear the most intiunate relation to the extent of the Com- 
mittee's success, it is not for us to specify particularly the degree of assistance, 
which we may think ourselves justih^ in claiming from the Society : the sum 
sought of Government in aid of our labour was 300 rupees per mensem. What- 
ever limits however the Society may be pleased to assign, the Committee will be 
careful not to exceed. 

In the distribudoa of the funds to be placed at the Committee’s disposal it is 
not onr intention to entertain any fixed establishment, but to assist individuals 
engaged in Statistical researches by the occasional services of clerks, and to pay 
for other works done by contract under the supervision of individual members 
of the Committee. The accounts will of course be submitted for approval in the 
Bfual form. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

C^cfttia, 1 D, Stewart, M. D. 

2SM Sept. 1837. J Secretary to the Statistical Committee. 

With r^ard to the application for funds, it waa proposed by the Secre* 
tary, and seconded by Mr. Ckacropt, and Resolved, that five hundred 
rupees be placed at the disposal of the Statistical Committee. 
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The special Committee appointed to select one of the designs for the 
pedestal of the Aliahabad column submitted the following 

Report. 

In compliance with the desire of the Society’s Meeting of the fith instant, as 
conveyed in your letter to our address of the 8th, we have rarefoUv perused 
and considered the several papers and designs therewith received, and beg leave 
to report the result^ as follows. 

2. All these six designs prepared by Captain JCowAiin Smith of engineers, 
are 80 elegant and in such good taste, that it is difficult to determine between 
them, which may be the most strikingly handsome, and at the same time the most 
appropriate. 

3. Of the more raised and expensive designs Nos. 1^ 2 and 6, we would give 
the preference to the latter, its base being more in character with the pillar, which 
it is intended to support, than the others, but modified by either a reduced pro-^ 
jection, or total omission, of the large upper band, or substituting inverted trian^ 
gular compartments similar to those at the foot of the pedestal. We would also 
prefer a direct instead of a curved slope to the lower step, aa being more 
convenient*. 

4. Of the less raised designs Nos. 3, 4 and 5, we give a decided preference to 

No. 3, (see accompanying sketch) as being very light and elegant while it preserve® 
the pure Hindu character in its form and details i moreover in order to relieve 
it from some of those disadvantages, which form Captain Smith ’ s piincipal 
objections to these latter designs, should No. 3 be ultimately determined on, we 
would suggest the adoption of the sloping platform as sketched in pencil at the 
Military Board by Major Irvike or Captain Sanders, v^hich we consider to be 
every great improvement, the base becoming thereby more on a level with the 
eye of the beholder. ^ 

5. The additional elevation thus given, would amount to two feet, making 
the upper part of the base from which the pillar will spring, exactly 6 feet from 
the surfdce. 

6. We observe in the section submitted by Captain Smith in illustration of 
his intended mode of fixing the root of the pillar in the stone basement, that he 
proposes cutting a square hole in the centre and under part of the shaft, about 
one-third of its diameter, so as to let it down on a square upright stone of the 
same measurement. This we are apprehensive might not be considered suffici- 
ently stable, and we would suggest in preference that an octagon stone of 6f 
feet diameter and 2 feet thick be procured from Chunar^ and that an opening be 
cut in its centre, to receive the lower part of the pillar ia its entire sizt*, to tlie 
depth of one foot. This stone well bedded in good biick masonry, with the aid of 
the upper stone work judiciously dove-tailed together, would in our opinion give 
it the utmost stability that could be required. Nevertheless w*? may safely confide 
these arrangements to Captain Smith’s well known skill and judgment, bbould 
circumstances admit of his undertaking the erection of the pillar, but m case it 
should fall into other bands the hint may be useful. 

7m On the subject of Captain Smith’s proposed new capital and surmounting 
gtone ornament, although we consider the design a very neautiful one, we are 
unanimously of opinion that it is very desirable to effect the re-^toration of the 
original capital and lion, if practicable ; if not, we think that the design now 
submitted may be considered a very appropriate and elegant finish to the pillar* 

We have the honor to be, &c. 

D. McLeod, 

Fort William^ \ W. N. Forbes, 

SOM, 1837. J W. P. Grant, 

Cunningham. 

Proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. Swiney, and Resolced, that 
the report be adopted with taauks, and that a copy be comuiuuicated to 
the Military Board. 

The Committee of Papers reported favorably oa Nawab Tuhaweh 
Jang's proposal to print the i^haruya td Islam. 

♦ See the accompanying sketch. We confess our preference for the original design 
her as it stands or omitxiag the upper member,— ho, 
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Resolved, that the work be printed on joint account with the Nawab, 
an advance of 1000 rupees to be made by both parties to the Secretary 
(account Oriental Publication Fund) to meet the expeiices. 

The Reverend John Wilson, President of the Bombay Literary Society 
solicited the Society's patrona^^e to the George Nameh, a Persian epic 
written by the late AIoolla Feroz, and now under publication by his 
nephew. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

[See advertisement page.'] 

The President then, in compliance with the resolution of last meeting, 
rose, the members also standing, and read the following 
Address to Dr. Mij.l. 

The Asiatic Society, to the Reverend IV. H. Mill, D, D, Principal of Bishop'i 
College, their Vice-Fres^ident. 

EsvEaEND Sir, 

The intelligence of your inteotioD to return immediately to Europe has been 
received by us with feelings of deep regret, impressed as we are with the con- 
viction that India is about to sustain, by your departure, a loss which cannot 
easily be repaired. 

It will rest with higher authority than the Asiatic Society, to l>ear witness to 
the unwearied seal and fervent piety by which you have been uniformly distin- 
guished iu the discharge of the sacred duties commiited to your care ; but it is 
peculiarly our privilege to testify, in the most public manner, uur sense of the 
beneht we have deiived from your abilities and learning, as well as to convey 
game parting token of our esteem and respect to a Scholar whose presence among 
us we have Uways regarded with feelings of piide and satisfaction. 

It is now sixteen years since yon arrived in tnis country. While yet a young 
mna, you had established for yourself a literary feputation of no common order, 
luving excelled on an arena where excellence could have been won only by tbs 
united efforts of genius and lodnstry. We bailed your arrival therefore with no 
ordinary feelings of satisfaction, indulging in tiie hope that the classical languages 
and literature of the East would receive from you a share of that attention 
which had already been so snccessfuliy devoted to the learning and science of 
the West. This hope has since been amply realized. 

The Journals of onr Society contain abundant evidence of your patient research, 
of your correct judgment, and of your profound erudition. 

Tour translation from the Sanskrit of the lirst part of Cdlidhsa's Umd, affords 
Indisputable proof of your skill as a poet and a coiiiouentator ; while your 
qualifications as a historian and a philologist have been clearly established by 
your restoration, with valuable critical and historical notices, of Allahabad 
Ineeriptkm, and by your full and accurate translation of the Shekhdwati Imcrip- 
Hon found in the temple of Harsha at Oncha pakdr, and of that discovered at 
Bhiitri near Ghazipore. In your comments on the Macan Manuscript of the 
Al\f Leila, we trace at once the minute accuracy of au experienced critic and 
the refined taste of an accomplished scholar. 

In yonr Arabic Treatise on Algebra, and In your Hebrew collation of the 
Fsalxna in the same language, we have a durable monument of your learning 
and piety. But the moat valuable of your literary undertakings is your Sanskrit 
Poem, the Christa Sangita. in that beautiful work the praises of our Redeemer 
have been for the first time sung in the sacred language of the Vedas, it is yonr 
pecnUar boast that you have caused the purest doctrines to flow iu the stream 
of this noble language. To the whole body of the learned Hindus you have 
thus rendered accessible the subUmest truths, by conveying them in a channel 
to which, as to their own venerated river, they ascribe the power of purilying 
all it touches. To a mind like yours this must be an inexhaustible source of 
gratifying reflection. 

But, Sir, we feel that we should be doing you an injustice, were we to describe 
«t greaUr length, the fruits of your studies already before the public. We feel 
that no conception can be formed of the stores of your capacious miud from the 
comparatively small samples of your labours which have been given to the world. 
We feel thai to the nnobtrusive nature of yonr character is owiug the infrequen- 
cy of yonr ^peoraoce as an author, and we know that you have assidhously 
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improved your great faculties ; — that your scientific attainments are on the most 
extended scale ; — that as a Hebrew Scholar you were early distinguished ; — that 
your knowledge as a modern Linguist may be said to be universal ; — that you are 
equally familiar with the astronomy of the Siddhantaa, the mythology of the 
Purhuas^ and the mystical doctrioes of the Vedas; while there U no department of 
the literature and science of Arabia, that has escaped your scrutinizing research. 

'We trust that, in the leisure of dignified retirement, you will be enabled to 
put forth the maturer fruits of your rich and highly cultivated mind. We are 
confident that your well earned reputation will be sustained by whatever you 
perform ; and we are sanguine enough to hope that our country may now boast 
of possessing an Englishman, the depth and variety of vrhose oriental studies 
are not surpassed by any (numerous and distinguished as they are) of the Scholars 
of the continent. 

We cannot allow this opportunity to pass without assuring you of the deep 
sense of obligation we feel towards you for your unremitting attention to the 
duties of your station as Vice-President of our Society, and for the alacrity with 
which on all occasions you have afforded us the benefit of your opinion and 
advice, and the aid of your learuing and judgment on the difficult and continually 
recurring referLOces that have been submitted to our consideration. 

We are in some degree consoled for your loss to ourselves by reflecting that, 
here you have no more to learn : — that though your acquirements are beyond the 
Standard, which is ordinarily reached in the longest and most laborious life, you 
are yet in the vigor of manhood ; and that you are about to return to a land 
where you will meet with the distinction, which is due to abilities so eminent 
and to attainments so various. 

It is our earnest desire that you will gratify us by sitting for your Portrait as 
soon after arrival in England as may be convenient to youiseil. For the Mem* 
hers of our bociety who have the happiness to know you, uo tuhen of remini- 
ccence is requisite \ but the wish is reasonable that our Hall should be decorated 
with the resemblance of one, who, while among us, wa» so useful and so dis- 
tinguished a Member of our Society. 

(Signed) Edward Ryan, President, 


The Keverend Dr. Mill read the following^ reply, the President and 
members still standing. 

Mr. President, 

The Address wluch you, in the came of this Society, have done me the 
high honor of preseuting to me, is one which I cannot lise to answer with- 
out some feelings of doubt and embarrassment. For 1 fear to incur the im- 
putation of affected modesty on the one hand, —or on the other, what i 
would equally wish to avoid, the appearance of blighting in any degree the deli- 
berate judgment of an assembly like this, — were I to give expressiuu to my actual 
sentiments, on bearing the terms of strong and noble eulogy with which yovi 
have dignified my scanty contribuiions to your learned stores, and the compa- 
ratively humble attainmeuts from which those coutributiuns have proceeded. 
But whatever may be the real value of these labours and attainments, — 1 feel, and 
must ever coutinue to feel, the great obligaiion which your praise imposes on me, 
of aiming to resemble as far as i may, that standard of excelleuce w^ch your too 
favorable judgment has inferred from the specimens of me already before you. 
i must ever consider it among the strongest additional incentives to the assiduous 
cultivation of that knowledge, in promoting which the Asiatic Society has long 
held so distinguished a place : a cause which I cannot but consider as inUmately 
connected with tliat of mental improvement and true religion. 

1 have long been impressed with the conviction that as an accurate knowledge 
of the intellectual state of any people must precede dod accompany all enlighten- 
ed efforts tor their amelioration, — so to attempt that amelioration by appealing en- 
tirely to the lower principles of our nature, the love of comforts and luxuries and 
the like, while we disregard and despise tbe forms, hovrever imperfect they 
may be, in which thmr own ideas of mental and moral elevation are embodied — 
is to overlook a most essential element in the problem of human improvement,— 
to slight equally toe spiritual and high nature of man, and tue history of our 
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own gradual progress to the enainence we have reached. This would be true, 
even it the language and literature in which these ideas were incorporated by the 
natives of this country were far inferior to what they are known and acknowledged 
to be by the most accomplished spirits of civilized Europe, — the one nearly un- 
rivellfcd for its powers of combmatma and expiession — the other distinguished 
by a peculiar grace and tenderness of sentiment, and in the higher flights of 
speculation into regions where man requires better guidance tlian his own reason 
can impart — characterized, even when most tarntslied by eiror, by a singular 
acuteness and profundity, as well as grandeur ot thought. Now it it be a mis- 
take, m matters of i eligioa particularly, to avail ourselves of what is good and just 
in heathen theology, with a view to its rectification by revealed truth ; it is a 
mistake certainly in which the Apostle of the Gentiles has led the way, as any 
one mav see who observes i.ia appeal not only to the ethical but the theological 
poetry of hearhenisin- — even when most nearly treading on the verge of that same 
Pantheistic sentiment which characterizes the theology of heathen India: and 
if any piecedent could be wanted after tins inspired authority, we might Audit in 
the cours-e taken by all the gi eat li;;hts of the Church, the Basils, the Chrysos- 
toms, the Augustinks, — when tlie expansive power of Christianity, with much of 
its primitive fei vuur, was seen hi clo^e and more ejt^a/juxta-posuion with the faded 
yet still conspicuous splendours of Westcin Gentilism. Tl'cse considerations (if 
authority weie needed wiieie tlie reason of the c.«se speaks with sufficient dis- 
tinctness) had weight with me in the conception of that work which the Society 
has honored with such distinguished approbation. 1 am sensible that to con- 
ceive and to execute are very different things, and 1 caunot venture to take to 
myself all which your kind judgment has been led, perhaps too readily, to transfer 
from the one to the other : yet I cannot sec the manner in which learned natives 
have received many jioriions of this work, — I cannot see the unhesitating nranner 
in which their sentiment has been adopted in this assembly, including some whom 
only the increased complexity of public affaiis prevents Irom marciiing in equal 
steps with the Colebrookes and the Wilsons of former days, — without satis- 
faction at the result of the experiment, and hope for the future. 

I would not however be thought to limit my interest in the Researches of 
the Society to matters of this high bearing: for no speculations into either 
the works of nature, or the monumenrs of man, are without their pioper claim 
to attention : and just and reasonable as it is to inquire into the solid uti- 
lity of any pursuit we undertake, — it never appeared to me either wise or 
worthy to ask at every turn what special usefulness, or beaiing on present con- 
cerns, may appear iii each part or section of the study before us. In science 
we know that things, which were once thought to be mere food of learned and 
abstract mathematical speculation, have turned out in the progress of knowledge 
to subserve the most practical purposes ; and with respect to those literary and 
antiquarian researches, which form the more proper object of this Society, — 
while nothing that gives us clear knowledge of the history of man and the pro- 
gress of mind ought to be deemed unimportant by us, — we must remember also 
that we cannot exactly determine beforehand how far any fragment or mor- 
sel of history may conduce to that clear knowledge in the end. In investigating the 
former history of India, where from the almost total absence of written do- 
cuments, we must needs proceed by such fragments and morsels, — it is very 
necessary to bear this in mind. With respect to my own occasional share in 
these researches,^ — of which you have made suca kied and flattering mention, — 
1 fear that what I have succeeded in deciphering has scarcely adequately repaid 
the labour bestowed : my own judgment could never admit the idea, which some 
even of considerable eminence m these pursuits would have led me to entertain 
aa probable, that the classical period of Indian history had been attained : 1 
adopted at length firmly, however reluctantly, the conviction which both internal 
and external evidence forced upon me, that the monuments in question belonged 
to a much darker as well as more recent age. A better fortune, as well as a 
higher merit, has characterised the efforts in the same kind of another Member 
of the Society now present ; whose happy researches on other mouun.ents, con- 
ducted under much greater disadvantages in every way than mine, has finally led 
to a ctmclusioo, which I think all but certainly established, that they belong to 
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and illnstrate^a most classical and important part of the history of this country. 
1 beg my friend the Secretary’s pardon for talking thus of disadvantages ; for it 
appears almost ungracious to notice what, however enchanciog, as it does, the emi- 
nent inductive sagacity that he has displayed in bis discovtrv, might seem also 
to derogate from the universality of bis vaiied and evteusivp knowledge. I would 
not have mentioned them — had I not been convinced that he needs but the wtllf 
if he could find the leisure, to rid himself entiitly of them. I know at least that 
if he could bend his thoughts that way, he needs far less time than most men to 
add a critical knowledge of the learned languasres of the country, so auxiliary to 
his successful researches in the coins and monuments of India, — to the iiianv other 
distinguished merits which have made his Journal of our Society, even in his sole 
portion of it, the object ofa'tention to literary Europe. Of his va^ue as a Se- 
cretary, I cannot possibly say more than that he h«-> caused even the loss of the 
transcendent merits of Wilson to cease to be thought irreparable by us. 

My business, however, ns 1 must not foiget, is not to express my sense of the 
merits of other Officeis of this Society, (however incidentally forced on my notice 
in tills instance,) —but to acknowledge your kind opinion of myself and to accede 
thankfully to the proof of it contained in your parting request to me. To be 
associated in this manner in the remembrance of this Society with its illustrious 
founder, and the many others whose contributions have conferred ornament and 
dignity on its proceedings, — is what I cannot suffer even my sense of comparative 
unworthinesa to prevent esteeming a great source of gratific ition. To you, Mr. 
President, who have so long added to the duties of your hiiih station in this set- 
tlement, a zealous and able administration of the affairs of this Society. — as well 
as to your colleague in both these lespeots, of whom, being now absent, (as I 
regret to perceive,) fiom illness, I may speak with more freedom, — as one whose 
distinguished scientific and literary attainments add lustre to his other excellent 
qualities, — I am well pleased to leave tins token of recollection of myself, whose 
friendship with both was begun in the academic associations of a far different clime 
from this, in which again I hope we may yet meet. To the other very learned 
and able Vice-Presidents, and to all, whether countrynoen or natives of In- 
dia, who may be led to take interest in the works you ha\e mentioned with 
such marked approbation,^! am glad to present, when absent, some memento 
of my endeavours, such as they are, to instruct or to aid them. Once more, 
Gentlemen, 1 thank you for your kind sentiments towards me, and bid you most 
heartily farewell. 

(Signed) W. 11. MILL. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. W. Cbacroft. that the address and the 
reply be entered in the outcoming volume of the Researches. 

The president moved that ail farther business be adjourned to the next 
meeting. 

The Secretary however ere he closed his boxes begged to be allowed to men- 
tion one subject of their contents, that he could not allow himself to withhold 
from his friend l>r. Mill, after tlie warm interest he had just evinced in the pro- 
gress of the investigations upon winch he had lately been engaged. A letter just 
received from the eminent Pali scholar Mr, TuRNouagave confirmation the most 
unequivocal to the supposition just expressed by the learned Vice-President that 
the tdts were monuments of the classira! age of liidictn history. Mr. Tc&nour 
had proved from an ancient Pall work that Piyadari was no other than the great 
AsoK A himself, who reigned paramount over India in the third century before 
the Christian era- [The communication is printed in a preceding page.J 

Neither could he allow himself to sit down on this last opportunity of enjoying 
Dr. Mill’s society without shewing him what would nearly interest him in aa 
equal degree, the fruit of Captain Bornes’s researches on the Indus, the first 
Sanskrit monument we had seen from the neighboaihood of Kdbul^K trausciipt 
of a mutilated inscription from Hdnd, 20 miles above Aitoch. — Capt. Burner had 
left the white marble slab on which it was engraved at Pe#Adw?cr awaiting the 
Society’s iDStructions. He hoped by the ne.xt meeting to give a further account 
of it. 

The members present then shook hands with Dr. Miix, and the meeting 
adjourned. 



XII . — Meteorological Register. 
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I. — Extracts from the Mohit (the Ocean), a Turkish work on Naviga- 
tion in the Indian Seas. Translated and Communicated by Joseph 
Von Hammer, Baron Purgstall, Aulic Counsellor, and Prof. Orient, 
Lang, at Vienna, Hon. Memb. As. Soc. Ssc. SfC. 

[Continued from Vol. V. p. 468.] 

Tenth Chapter*. 

I. Of certain truths founded on reason and experience ; and of hurricanes 
{Tufdn, r\i<pwv ). 

Be it known that the science of navigation is founded on reason 
and experience ; every thing which agp-ees with both is certain ; if you 
ask which certitude is greater, that of reason or that of experience, 
we answer that this is sometimes the case with reason and some- 
times with experience ; the daip that is to say the courses* and 
monsoons are more known by experience ; but the knowledge of the 
celestial signs, the arithmetic rules, the ighzar^, and irgdq*', that is to 
say, the knowledge whether you must keep the sea or steer towards the 
land, and what belongs to it, is all dependent on reasoning ; again 
the measures and distances are all founded on experience and on reason 
conjointly ; but the calculated courses*, or rather the regulated tracks* 

J (written) 

* We have endeavoured as before to meet the illustriona translator’! object 
in favoring us with the continnatioo of this cnrioua work, by tracing out the 
places alluded to, and affording such other illustrations as onr position in India 
permits. A copy of the last edition of Uorsburgh containing the latest labors 
of our Indian marine surveyors, for which we are indebted to Mr. Gbeinlaw 
has been of much use. Most of the native names on the coasts of Arabia, Ac. 
are carefully noted by the Bombay officers. — Eo. 
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are taken from the usual voyages of the ports, that is to say, the results 
of calculations and distances are the foundations’ ; if the foundations be 
certain the results are also certain, and if the foundations are false the 
results be the same. Be it known to you that you must get the 
knowledge of each place from its inhabitants, which is more certain 
than the knowledge acquired from strangers, but if the last be men of 
experience and seafaring people, consult and consider also their infor- 
mation ; if the knowledge of the inhabitants be small, and that of the 
others is well ascertained, the latter is of course more to be relied on. 

Of accidents to be taken care oj, and of hurricanes*. 

The masters of the Indian seas count ten things to be guarded 
against®. 

1. Be on your guard against seeing Socoiora at the end of the 
monsoon, because in that is much fear'®. 

2. Be on your guard against seeing Ghubbei’ benna^'* on the 
130th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 360 of the 
Julalian, (6th March)t; be also on your guard against seeing 
Ghubbei Hdlole'* which is on the south side of Hdfu'*X. 

3. Against seeing Fartak'*^ on the 130th day of the Yazdajird. 
year = 360 Julal. (6th March) if you sail for Yamen ; because in some 
places the Indian flood is very strong, particularly with a northerly 
wind. Be it known to you that on the 110th day of the Yazdj. year 
s=340 Jul. (14th Feb.) Fartak remains on the north. 

4. From the 10th of the Yazdj. year (7th Nov.) up to the 80th 
(loth Jan.) that is to say, from the 240, to the 310 Jul. not to fall 

* Quere GAabbai-iln of the 2Ist royage from ZHu to Maftkat : see roL V. p. 462, 
supposed to be near Cape Isoiette ; Ghahba may mean a rouud or UoUow place 
as a gnlph or cove; Kubha or Gubbha of the P^li or Sindbu Ed. 

f We have added the Euglish dates adapted to the author’s period (1553) mak* 
log the Yazdajirdian year commence on the 28th Oct. and the JulAlian on the 
11th March. To adapt the observations to the present date, 10 days more should 
be added. — Ed. 

♦ Rat Hafoon or Cape Qrfric of Hoasburch, on the African coast, lat, 10® 
22% long. 51® 16' south of Guarda/ui ; “ between Aoa d/aidder and this cape lies a 
deep circular rock«bound bay (doubtless the one here pointed out as Halula) 
in which some of the Egyptian expedition were lost. — Xndia Directory, I. 258.— 
£d. 

§ Cape Fartash of the maps, N. £. of Kiueen on the sontb coast of Arabia* 
One Arabian whom we consulted, doubted whether the meaning was not rather 
that the batches, (in Hindi phatta or phdtak or gate) should bo closely shut as 
the sea ran very high at that season, — E d. 
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towards the south, particularly with great ships and if you are sailing 
for Maskdt and Hormuz. 

5. If on the days on which the wind is blowing at kawas'’’* the 
cape FaJflj*' and cape Sdrek" are at handf, guard against passing 
to the Arabic coast because it is impossible to make after it any other 
land but the coast of Mekrm. 

6. If you wish to reach Malacca guard against seeing Jamas 
feleh" because the mountains Jebdl L<imeri'*X advance into the sea, 
and the flood is there very strong. 

7. Be on your guard against seeing on the 90th (25th Jan.) or 200th 
(15th May) day of the Yazd. 55 or 65 Jul. year from Gujerdt, Fur- 
midti‘’‘ and its districts exist Somendt and Gulindr^'^ ; in seeing the 
last there is no barm. 

8. Be on your guard against being neglectful during the course 
in the sea of Kolzum'ft, that is to say, in the Arabic gulph, which is 
that of Hejdz and Jedda, because the two shores are very near. 

9. Be on your guard against neglect in vicinity of the shore ; 
generally you must be on your guard against seeing coasts of any de- 
scription. 

10. Take care to muster on each voyage all your instruments and 
stores, be it masts, rudders, yards : if the wind be strong shorten your 
sails, particularly at night, if the sky be clouded, windy, rainy ; be on 
your guard against incurring damage. 

Besides these ten Mahzdrdt^’, that is, things to be guarded against 
or to be taken care of, there are also some others which seafaring people 
must pay attention to. First the circle of the constellation ^^Nejam 
ez-zaujl, which the Indians call, the constellation of the Jogni, and 
which by the astronomers of India. China, Turkistdn and Kiptshak is 

• By ktttoas or kau», is generally anderstood aonth, perhaps the south-west 
monsoon. — E d. 

t Rasul yahas it one of the projecting headlands south of Rds ul had, whence 
the monsoon would easily take a vessel across to the Mukrin coast. It is called 
JiisA in Hobsburgh (I. .S14). Rasul Sirek is perhaps another of the promooto. 
l ies here— the nearest in name is Ras ul Sair farther down the coast near Djobar, 

t Jdmas, feleh must be the Pulo Anzas or Mudaneoos of Horsburgh, two 
islands lying on the verge of a shoal dangerous of approach on the Malacca coast, 
where Pulo Loomant (the Lameri of our author) stretches out beneath Parcelar 
hill. The set of the flood tide here is particularly noticed by the Indian marine 
surveyors. — Oircctovy, II. 226. 

5 Meeinee, Somndth and Kourctnar (or Girnar ?) of the maps. 

II Kulzum signifies the great ocean, but it is applied here to the Red Sea. 

5 K 2 
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called that of the eight stars. They fancy it to be like a drunken camel 
which is roaming every day in a different direction. For example, on 
the 1,11, and 21 of the Turkish month it appears in the east ; on the 
2, 12, and 22 between east and south in the point of compass 
which the Turkish mariners call Kashishlama’’* (S. E.) ; on the 3, 13, 
23, it is seen on the south; on the 4, 14, 24, on the point Lados^* 
S. W. ; on the 5, 15, 25, it is seen on the west; on the 6, 16, 26 
between west and north, on the point of compass called KarayaP* 
N. \V.; on the 7, 17, 27, it is seen on the north; on the 8, 18, 28 
between north and east on the point of the compass called Boreas^' 
N. E. ; on the 9, 19, 29 it is underneath the earth ; on the 10, 20, 30, 
above it. It should be remembered that the beginning of the Turkish 
month is not from the sight of the crescent, but from the meeting of 
sun and moon (or true conjunction) which happens sometimes one 
and sometimes two days before the first of the Arabic month (the 
beginning of which is calculated from the sight of the new moon) : if 
you know this take care not to undertake a voyage on that very same 
day of the conjunction of sun and moon ; the masters of the Indian 
seas are particularly careful about it. 

Of the circle of the men of the mystic world“*. 

Shbkh Mohiycddi'n ul-Arabi' has fixed the places in which the 
men of the mystic world are to be found on each day of the month ; 

**^^ 7 *^ 

• It might be supposed that the two separate superstitions described by Sioi Ali 
were merely different versions of the same story ; for the Indian yogini 
or wandering fairy which he states to be the same as the najm u’zoji or circle of 
the constellations, is by all other authors identified with the rijdt ul ghaeb or 
invisible beings. The positions of the yogini however correspond only with the 
latter ; and 1 am assured by a Persian friend that the Turkish ‘ starry circle,’ 
called also sokis yaldaz is quite distinct from the other ; he points it ont in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, to one of the stars of which he gives the name of 
niqeh or camel. (See Ohs. on Arabic Compass, vol. V. p. 792.) 

This constellation being situated as near the pole as Ursa major will be seen, 
in northern latitudes, like the latter performing a complete circuit round the pole ; 
whence probably has arisen the fable of both their wanderings, but though the 
circuit wilt be repeated in 24 hours nearly, it can have no reference whatever to 
the moon’s revolutions. 

In Dr. HekkIiOt’s Qanoon-e-lslim, page 395, will be fonnd a full explana- 
tioBwith diagrams of the mode of finding the lucky and unlucky aspects as prac- 
tised by the Mnsalmans, who merely regard the day of the new moon, not 
the exact time of conjunction, and have farther adopted a fixed scale of 
positiona for the days of the week. But to exhibit the orthodox version 
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viz . on the 7, 14, 22, 29, they are in the east ; on the 4, 12,19, 27, 
in the west; on the 3. 15, 23, 30, they dwell in the north; on the 
8, 11, 18, 25, they stay to the south ; on the 6, 21, 28, between 
north and east (N. E.) ; on the 4, 5, 13, 20, between north and 
west (N. W.) ; on the 2, 10, 17, 25, between south and west (S. 
W.) ; on the 7. 16, 24, between south and east (S. E.) This being 
known you must not steer in that direction, and if you engage at sea 
for battle you must be backed by the men of the mystic world ; take 
care not to fight in a direction against them : and perform, with 
the face turned towards them, the following prayer; 

“ Greeting to you, O men of the mystic world ; O holy spirits; O ye 
selected ones* ; O ye liberal ones’ ; O ye vigilant ones’ ; O ye wanton 
ones* ; O ye pale ones* ; O ye insurers* ; O you pole' ; O ye singular 
ones' ; O ye guardians’; O you who are the best of God’s creatures, aid 

■ usj ’1^ ‘•iy *'^1 

according to tlie Hindus I liave extracted, from an astronomical work called the 
aamaya-pradipa, by Harihar A'CHa'rya, the following account of 
the stations occupied by the yogini at different times. 

ScR-t T:t«: tr^HH 

^xtirmr 

^TfJtsfl sritm: ifTrfT I 

19 , 3 11 5 J, 

Partre ehandra navinkite hutaeahe rima'. amaririr yami pancJtamyi aahUaatra 
12 < 14 6 

yoiaaatithir nairrityake dwddaai vedaaydpi jalidhipe bhuwana ahat viyau tathd 
13 7 2 10 30 8 

purnimi ahaahthydkhyi cha dhanddhipi akahi dasami daraiaktakauaankari. 
yogini vdmatdk paachdt gachckhatah anbhakariai. 

Dakahi-ga puratovdpi naaubhati ridur budhd. 

“ (The yogini) remaina in the east on the 1st and 9th lilhi or lunar days (of 
each pakaha or semiluoation) : in the south-east [agni) on the 3rd and 1 Ith ; in the 
south (yama) on the Dth and 13th ; in the south-west (alakhi) on the 4th and 12th ; 
in the west {jaladhipa) on the dth and 14th : in the north-west (oayu) on the "th 
and 15th : in the north (kurera) the 2nd and 10th : and in the north-east (fadoa) 
on the 8th and 30th tithia. 

“ Whoever goes on a journey does well to keep the yogini on his left or behind 
him. To place it in the south or in front when going, is accounted unlucky by 
the pandits.” 

Hunter’s Hindustini dictionary informs us in addition to the above, that his 
(or her) influence is exercised especially during the 9 gharts, (or 3 hours 3S 
minutes) at the close of each tithl or lunar day, winch latter is reckoned not like 
the civil day but as a thirtieth part of the actual lunation, so as to make it a 
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me by your aid ; pity me by your pity ; help me with your help ; look on 
me with your look ; obtain for me my wishes and purposes ; provide for 
my wants : facilitate my petitions with God in truth, and with man in 
appearance, by the grace of the lord of apostles, and the favour of the 
pious Mohammed on whom be peace in this world and in the next.” 
Some say that this prayer is to be repeated 366 times. 

Besides this you must take care not to navigate on the unfortunate 
days of the year whicli are the 12 of Moharrem, 10 of Safer, 4 of Rabi- 
ul-awal, 28 of Rabi-us-sdni, 26 of Jamdzi-ul-awal, 12 o( Jamdzi-sdni, 
12 of Rttjjab, 26 of Shaabdn, 24 of Ramndhiin, 8 of Shawwdl, 18 of 
Zilkaada, 8 of Zilhija, and the last Wednesday of the year, called the 
sharp Wednesday*. 

Take also particular care not to navigate when the moon is in the 
Scorpion, and in the burnt days", that is to say, when the moon is in the 
constellation of Libra from the 19th degree of it till to the fourth of 
Scorpion ; but if the moon be actually in the constellation of Scorpion 
the evils attending it belong but to journeys on land; and this time is, 
on the contrary, a blessed one for voyages at sea. This is written 
in the ephemerides of Arabic astronomers ; they have fixed for each of 
the seven planets a day and a night of the week ; for the sun, Sunday ; 
for the moon, Monday ; for Mars, Tuesday : for Mercury, Wednesday ; 
for Jupiter, Thursday ; for Venus, Friday ; for Saturn, Saturday. As to 
the nights they are under the influence of planets as follows : the night 

r '• 

work of some calculation to discover tlie precise position at any given period. 
The Hindus still put implicit faith in these astrological absardities, and the 
Mnsalindns still imitate them in commencing no great undertaking without 
previous determination of an auspicious moment. — En. 

The best account (however imperfect) hitherto given by European travellers 
of the men of the mystic world is in Mr. Lane’s most excellent work on the 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians. — H. 

• The greatest possible latitude prevails as to these evil days, Herklot says 
on one authority, tliat there are 7 in each month, again on another, that there are 
two, but neither agreeing with these enumerated by Sini. Tire Ajiib ul 
Makhtuiit contains another list of fortunate days, giving all but unlucky Wed- 
nesday (which Herkeots however deems lucky) credit for some good quality — 
Friday, for cutting nails ; Saturday, because any thing born on it will outlive 
a week ; Sunday, because creation commenced thereon ; Monday for journeys ; 
Tuesday, for bathing and shaving ; — Thursday for undertakings ; — but Wednes- 
day, black Wednesday, is fit for nothing but taking medicine 1 The last 
Wednesday of Safar called ikhiri chdrthamba is esteemed the roost unlucky of 
days in the year. 

Of the months, according to the same authority the following roonths only are 
nnlneky, Sqfar and ReU-m-sini, all the rest are fortunate, Rajab and Ramzin 
being parttcnlarly to. — E d. 
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of Sunday belongs to Mercvrg, that of Monday to Jupiter, that of 
Tuesday to Venus, that of Wednesday, to Saturnus, that of Thursday to 
Sol, that of Friday to Luna, that of Saturday to Mars. They have 
divided each day and night into twelve hours, and given to each of them 
a planet. To find the names of these you must take the final letters of 
them, and the initials of the days and hours beginning with Sunday, 
and with the night of Sunday. 

For example, you add to the letter" Csurkh-dehalJ intended for thedays ; 
those of (dehul-surkh) ‘’intended for the nights ; that is to say, the first 
hour of Sunday belongs to Sol, the second to Venus, the third'to Mer- 
cury, the fourth to Luna, the fifth to Saturn, the sixth to Jupiter, the 
seventh to Mars, the eighth to Sol, the ninth toVenus, the tenth to Mer- 
cury, the eleventh to Luna, the twelfth to Saturnus. The first hour of 
the night of Sunday belongs to Mercury, the second to Luna, the third 
to Saturnus, the fourth to Jupiter, the fifth to Mars, the sixth to Sol, 
the seventh to Venus, the eighth to Mercury, the ninth to Luna, the 
tenth to Saturnus, the eleventh to J upittr, the twelfth to Mars ; the hours 
of the other days are to be made out in the same way. As soon as you 
know the planet of the hour, you know also in what hours you may 
put to sea, and in which not. By no means in the hour of Saturnus 
which is unfortunate, but by all means in that of Jupiter, which is 
fortunate ; not in those of Mars and Sol but in those of Luna and 
Venus and Mercury. 

Some men of talent have comprised the rules of the days of the 
week, on which navigation is to be undertaken in the following Persian 
verses ; 

nr * ‘-^1 
J Ui 

** Oa Saturday and Monday Dot to sail, 

O brother, to the East is sure the best. 

Sui^ay and Friday ^ are the daj which briog, 

Resentful, man^ evils from the west. 

On Tuesday and on Wednesday, to the north. 

Don’t go ; take care, it is of no avail ; 

And on a Thursday when the sun is rising, 

Towards the south, 1 beg you’ll never sail.” 

It has been already mentioned that the tract of sky which is 
between the point of sunrise and north is called East, that between 
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the point of sunset and south is called West, that between the point 
of east and west is called North, and on the opposite side South. 
Consider all this when you undertake a voyage ; when, please God, he 
will make every thing easy to you and your voyage shall be attended 
with much profit. 

Be it known to you that the most dangerous Tufdns or storms in 
India are five. The first begins in India on the 310th day of the 
Yazdajirdian year, — 1 75thJul. (1st Sept.) which is called the rein of the 
elephant. The second is that of Ohaimer'^ on the shore of Ahkdf from 
tlie district of Madaraka'^* reaching to S/teher‘‘, and in some parts to 
Aden ; it sets in on the 315th day of the Yazd. = 215 Jul. year (6th 
Sept.) ; in some years earlier, in some y'ears later. 

The third is called that of the forty (Erbaain), in the sea of Hormuz, 
it begins on the 50th day of the Yazdajird. year = the 280 Julal. 
(15th Dec.) 

The Fourth that of the girls ('BendtJ, known by the name of winterly 
wind'* ; it sets in from the very place of the Bindt-ul-naasE' (the three 
stars of Ursa), and extends nearly to Aden over the whole Arabian 
continent ; in some years it does not reach Aden : it begins on the 50th 
day of the Yazdj. year, (15th Dec.) and ends on the new year’s day, 
that is to say, from the 280th to 330th day of the Julalian year, 
{5th Feb.) 

The fifth is that of the ninety (Tisain), in the Indian seas ; it sets 
some years earlier and some years later in ; this Tu/dn extends 
also to the continent of Ahkdf where it comes from Barr mo", that 
is to say, from the shore, the people of Mahr" call it and the 

sea is under the wind ; it lasts till to the 190th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year=the 55th of the Julalian, (-Ith May :) this is the strongest of all, 
and extends, if powerful, over the whole world. 

Finished, by the providence of God the omniscient, in the town of 
Ahmeddbad the capital of ’Gujurdt, in the last days of Moharram 962 
(end of December 1554) of the Hejra. Written in the last days of 
Rabi-ttl-atral 966, (end of December 1558,) in the town of Amid. 

i» ..S'* I * 

* Rat Madraka is, I find by Hoksburch, Cape Isolette, which I before sap* 
posed to be Ghaibba-i-tin : the Utter may be the rocky bay near it. — Ed. 

■t Mahrattra and Chota of the west coast, or more probably Matawa and Ckola 
which with Kamata were the most influentiBl states of the peninsnla until the IStb 
eeatury, when they succumbed to the Vijyanager princes. — E d. 
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II. — Observations upon the past and present condition of Oujein or 

Ujjayani. By Licutmant Edwaro Conollt, Bth Light Cavalry.- 

Having lately had an opportunity of paying a visit to this ancient 
city, where I endeavoured, as far as a few days would allow, to explore 
the various buildings and temples within its precincts, collecting 
specimens, papers, antique coins, and inquiring into points of history 
and superstition, it has occurred tome that T may be able to add some- 
thing to the hitherto meagre and faulty descriptions published of this 
celebrated place. 

European visitors to Oujein generally first hasten to the water- 
palace. In my survey of the town and its environs therefore this will 
be a convenient spot from which to begin my observations*. 

Five miles north of the city, the Sipra running due north separates 
into two channels, and surrounds an oval-shaped rocky eminence of 
about five or six hundred yards in circumference. The island thus form- 
ed, which- a now dilapidated wall encloses, is crowned with a clumsy, 
rudely fashioned palace, the architect of which preferred solidity to 
elegance ; for the rough blocks of trap composing the waDs have no 
carving or ornament save where some isolated stone shews, by its 
sculptured figures, that it once adorned a more ancient edificef. 

Two solid bridges, at either extremity of the island connect it with 
the left bank of the river. The one to the north where the bed of the 
stream is more narrow and the rush of the water more violent, has with 
the exception of one or two tottering arches been swept away. The 
other seems to defy time and the elements. From this last the water 
works commence. The floor of every arch has been faced with ma- 
sonrv and a narrow canal, cut' into the centre of each, alone aflbrds 
a passage for the water in the dry weather. The bed of the left stream 
(its whole breadth) for more than a hundred vards to the north of the 
bridge, has been similarly levelled and chunamed. The water, 
stealing gently through narrow and sometimes fancifully shaped con- 
duits, feeds in its course numerous square tanks, shivers over carved 
purdahs a yard high, and at length united in a larger reservoir, tum- 

• Hontbr notices this place, As. Res. vol. YI. Forbks devotes a few lines to 
it. Sir W. Malet published a paper npon Katiya deh in the Oriental Repository, 
a work I have not been able to procure. 

■p For the palace see Hdntbb ; — a few of the doorways and cornices are how- 
ever faced with less common material. 1 noticed a reddish-brown porphyry, 
(Spec. 1,1 a yellowish-brown porphyrytic sandstone, (Spec. 2 ,) a spotted do. 
(Spec, h.,) and a handsome red stone, old red sandstone, (Spec. 4.,) all these I was 
told are from Rampoora. (The numbers refer to specimens forwarded.) 
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bles with a fall of perhaps 20 feet, over a perpendicular wall of 
masonry, into its natural bed. Pucka walks separate the tanks from 
each other, and in the centre, one broader than the rest cuts across 
from bank to bank, dividing as it were the works into two squares. 
The right bank (of the left stream) by a sinarular neglect and want of 
taste presents only its natural rude face of black and broken earth, 
whereas it afforded, by its gentle slope up to the palace, an excellent 
base for a terraced ghat. — The left bank has been more favored, an 
arcade lines it which opens to the river, and whose flat and pucka roof 
is on a level with the top of the bank. The domed chamber contained 
between each arch occupies about fourteen square feet. From the 
central chambers a second arched wav projects, giving this part of 
the building a double width*. Two tanks occupy the outer, and spread 
a delightful coolness through the interior, apartment. At a little dis- 
tance from the left bank four high stone walls enclose a space whose 
circuit is about three miles. It was probablv once a rumna or garden. 

All these buildings are of trap, the material of most of the temples 
and walls of Oujein, and which is quarried in a range of hills three 
miles W. N. W. of the city. Tire assertion of Huntbr that this range 
is granite must have been a slip of the pen, for the step-like sides and 
tabular top betray its composition from a distance, and granite is quite 
unknown to Oujein. The range also extends only two and not seven 
miles as Hunter writesf, which seems to indicate some indistinct 
ness in the AISS. at this place. The stone quarried here, and generally 
for building throughout South Malwa differs in no respect from the 
common trap of the Vindhya, except that being less interseamed with 
quartz it affords a convenient material for the chisel. The hills from 
which it is extracted do not furnish that variety of geodes, zeolites 
and calcareous minerals which are spread in such profusion over the 
ranges near Mhow, and the only amygdaloid 1 could detect on the 
Oujein hill seemed merely decomposed trap, its cells lined with green 
earth but containing no crystals*. 

To return to the water-palace. The works above described are so 
solid, and the chunam so excellent, that the water which annually 

• See the plan. The two sketches I and 2 which accompany this paper hare no 
pretensions to minute accuracy. They are in some degree drawn frona recollection 
and are merely explanatory of the text. — I am indebted for them to the kiudnesa 
of Lieuteneut Kewnet, V, A. S. M. G. 

T A similar range lies to the south not far distant, but with a different 
devatioB. 

t The sun was however so hot, and I was so unwell that I could not stay 
to dig. 
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covers them has committed but little injury, and the edges of the 
greater part of the kunds and canals are unbroken and even sharp. 
Two or three of the north chambers of the arcade cannot indeed be en- 
tered, the deposit of the river having choked them up, and kahi (of 
■which 1 know not the classical name) disfigures a few of the tanks, 
but a trifling expenditure of time and money would restore its origi- 
nal beauty to the place. Indeed tlie water-palace may perhaps be 
said to have received more injury from friends than enemies, firom 
innovation than neglect, for as Sadi expresses it : 

J ^ C-i»- ^ Ux iXyo] jlo 

“ Every one who came erected a nevv fabric. He departed and evacuated the 
tenement for another, and this in like manner formed new schemes. But no one 
ever finished the building.” 

More fully to explain my meaning, it will he necessary to premise 
that a very cursory view of the buildings detects tiiem to have been 
the work of neither one architect nor one age. The palace on the island 
was evidently erected on the site and with the fragments of a Hindu 
temple, dedicated doubtless to some form of Vishnu. The debris of 
ruined fabrics are largely used in every stone wall near Oujein, but 
here the robbery has been more extensive, and many of the dislocated 
stones betray by the similarity of the patterns figured on them , that 
they were once united in a more honorable place. 

Kaliya-deh, the serpent’s haunt, seems a name borrowed from that 
of the kund in the Jumna at Muttra, whose waters were poisoned by 
a serpent. It was thou “ Oh Krishna, who slewest the venom- breathing 
; Kaliya*.” In confirmation of this on a large and conspicuous slab 

I stuck into the wall of the island I observed an excellently sculptured 

1 representation of Krishna blowing the flure, while eight petticoated 

gopis are plaving on different instruments or dancing about him. 

The practice of giving to favourite spots the names of celebrated 
foreign sacred places, is common at Oujein and elsewhere. Bv this 
^ simple process, the Hindu thinks to concentrate a quantity of holiness 

into a small space, and needy, feeble, or business-bound piety indulges 
in the plausible consolation of worshipping at home and at ease, the 
objects of a difficult or expensive pilgrimage. 

■ The palace and wall of the island, the bridges and wall of the en- 

closure, I suspect to have been the first buildings erected here by 
Musalmans ; assigning a later date to the water-works : for the front 

* Thus Jayadeva addresses Ktishca. 

5 L 2 
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wall of the palace and of the island, those which face the long side of 
the wall are parallel ; but these walls are not parallel to the banks which 
confine the water-works, so that the last when viewed from the palace 
have an nnpleasing appearance of crookedness. One architect would 
hardly have thus distorted his work. It was so easy to have built all 
straight at first ; but it was not so easy to make the bank square to the 
palace already erected. The style too of the supposed earlier buildings 
seems to me more rude and in a different taste to that of the rest : but 
on this point I may be mistaken. The following inscription gives ns 
the date of the first (according to my theory), Musalman buildings, 
A. D. 1457. 

Inscription outside the building, No. 1 of the sketch. — Date 1008 H. 1599 A. D. 

J y ’ J 

* 

"We owe them therefore to the splendid Mahmud Khiui' whose 
name is celebrated throughout Malwa for the multitude of his palaces. 
This will not interfere with the date 1499, ascribed to the water-works 
by Sir W. MALExf, and the last indeed might seem less in the taste 
of the martial Mahmud than of his pleasure-loving grandson Nasir 
Ud Di'n. 

There is a silly tradition regarding the founder. 

Badshah GhoriJ possessed a talisman, the putting which b etween 
bis teeth rendered him invisible. One hapless day it slipped down his 
throat. In a moment the wretched monarch felt a consuming fiame 
devouring his entrails and — 

While within the burning anguish flows. 

His outward body glows. 

Like molten ore — 

• From this line is derived the date of the first builder, the value of the last' 
word of the line is of course deducted from the sum total of the letters 
contained witliin brackets, ISfiS— 701=862 of the Hegira, or A. D. 1457. 

•f* 51 ax.ex is said to have taken his date from a history of Maltca. It was not 
from Ferishteh's, for I have searched his huge folios in vain for any notice of 
Oujein. The Mirat Iscanderi a history of Guzerat informs us that the water- 
palace was built by Na'sir Ud Din. 

% This Ghori would throw the date still further back, but a Hindu legend is 
but a faul base for a theory. 
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to quench hia torment, he made the tanks of the water-palace, one 
or other of which he is always occupying, still invisible and ever on 
fire, and when his burning body has heated one pool, the miserable 
immortal seeks refuge in another. It would appear from ancient 
tradition that instead of the river flowing in two channels at Kuliya- 
deh, the bed of the present left stream was formerly occupied by a pool 
only. The Bramha hind, which is mentioned in the Avanti-khand and 
now converted into a square tank, forms in the eyes of the Hindu 
the principal attraction of the place. This was perhaps the well 
Kalba-deh spoken of by Abol Fazl, “ The water of which flows in- 
cessantly into a cistern which is continually running over and yet 
remains fuU.” 

The innovations complained of are of later date. 

1 have before mentioned that a broad central path bisects the works. 
Two tall carved purdahs stood originally on this path leaning like 
buttresses against the front of the outer arcade, one on the left, the 
other on the right. The water of two artificially supplied reservoirs 
sunk in the terrace above the arcade fell down these purdahs and fed 
two fountains in tanks one on each side of the path. The one to the 
left is the Bramha kuna*. 

When the emperor Akber was on his way to the Deccan in 1599, he 
substituted for the right purdah a new open archway, which stands out 
at right angles to the old arcadef. This (if it may be so called) portico 
is handsome, for the arches are well proportioned, and the whole is built 
of the red-stone, Spec. 4. Sed non erat hie locus — the new projection 
having nothing to balance it on the left looks unfinished and awk- 
ward. While the one purdah on the opposite side wears a similarly 
deserted appearance, and seems to corai)hun of the absence of its 
fellow. The “wonderful buildings” two circnlur-doiued gumbaz (domes) 
with arches ojiening outside, are agreeable summer-houses, but 
detract 1 suspect, from the simplicity of the original design of the 
works. They stand on the central path, and were the gift of jBHANOfE 
in 1620 as recorded in the subjoined inscription. 


• There is no trace of the fountaio of the rigtit kund, but that there were 
originally two fountains the plan of the building and the two reservoirs above 
plainly indicate. 

t It is on this portico that Akber's two inscriptions are found. The second 
seems to have been written after the successes in the Deccan, but it is much 
defaced and the letters do not appear to contain a date. 
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Inscription in the building (No. 2 o/ the sketch), of the water-palace. 

^ i^nc 0».jU ( {^'‘j 



Another building of probably the same kind, and of which only the 
foundation remains, occupied a singularly awkward situation as the 
sketch will shew ; and a more glaring fault, the left outer line of the 
central path is n(jt parallel to the right one but slanting inwardSf 
adds much to the already too distorted appearance of the square. 
It is difficult to account for the last deformity unless we suppose it the 
clumsy repairing of some modern bungler. 

Notwithstanding these minor imperfections the water-palace is a 
delightful spot. The chief defect, absence of trees, could be easily re- 
medied ; for we have reason to believe, that formerly the neighbourhood 
was adorned with pleasure-houses, green fields, groves, and the wall 
enclosure doubtless marked the boundary of a garden*, but of the 
trees hardiy a stump, of the buildings not a trace, remains, and Kaliya- 
deh, surrounded by barren ravines and uncultivated plains looks 
strangely bleak and deserted. Still few who have escaped from the heat 
of the day to the inner arcade, “ so protected from the sun that it scarce 
ever sees it,” while the running rivulets cool the air and the murmur 
of the water falling over the cascades lulls to sleep, will ungratefully 
call to mind the deficiencies of the place, or feel tempted to re-echo 
the sentiments of the surly poet, quanto prsestantius esset 

viridi si margioe clauderet oadas 

Herba, nec iDgeuiuiu riolarant marmora tophum. 

* This word was written on the stone 

' The space between the brackets contains the date lO.'JO, H. or A. D. 1620. 

* The autlior of the Seyr Mutuakbereen describes Kaliya-deh, as consist- 
ing of a heart-delighting palace, and a well, ever full, and ever flowing, sur- 
ronnded by pleasant buildings. He adds, that it was a country distinct from 
Oujein, and whose woods abounded in elephants ; while its crops, fed the 
Deccan and Guzerat. This melange of fleld and forest proves, that the anthor 
wrote currente calamo, without pausing to think. That there was formerly a large 
forest near Oujein, the traditions of hlahakal baa (hereafter noticed) seem to 
indicate but there is not now the remotest trace of it, nor was there probably 
any such when the country about the water-palace was well peopled and cultivated, 
I should be almost inclined to suspect that those who formerly described Kaliya- 
deh had never visited it, so unlike are their accounts from what we at present see. 
The author from whom I have first quoted is evidently a stranger to Maltea 
geography, for he speaks of Dhar as a city of the Deccan. 
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That book of lies, the Jehdngir nameh, notices its author’s visit 
to Oujein, but does not seem to allude to the water-palace. 

The fresh- water lake is probably the Sola Sdgar (presently mentioned) 
where many ruined Musalraan buildings, idgahs, masjids, &c. still 
abound, and where the natives of the place believe Jehangi'r to have 
encamped — of the pavilion 1 could find no trace. When Sir T. Rob, ac- 
companit d the emperor to Oujein ; they pitched at “ Calleada.” “ This 
place was formerly a seat of the heathen kings of Mandoa one of whom 
was there drowned in his drink, who being once before fallen into the 
river and taken up by the hair of the head by a slave that dived, and 
come to himself, it was told him to procure a reward. He called for 
his deliverer and asking how he durst put his hands on his sovereign’s 
head, he caused them to be cut off. Not long after sitting alone with his 
wife and drunk he had the same fortune to slip into the water, hut so 
that she might easily have saved him which she did not, and being 
asked w hy, replied that she knew not whether he might not cut off 
her hands for a reward.” 

I do not fiad the name ofKALiYA-DEH in the Avanii-khand oi the 
Skanda Parana. 

A short kos south of the water-palace, the fort of Bhairo, a 
high wall with gates and towers encloses the left bank of the Sipra 
in the shape of a horse-shoe. The arch of the wall may be about 
a mile in circumference ; a ditch formed by a mound of earth as an 
embankment, and like most native ditches without artificial scarping 
surrounds the fort, and a similar mound, higher then the wall, lines the 
interior of it for some distance. As you enter Bhairo-garh by the west 
gate, you find on the right a temple to the deity of the place. Tliere 
is no end to Bhairos at Oujein, but eight only boast of superior antiquity. 
This is the principal, and bears the same name, {Kola Bhairo) as the 
well known form of the deity at Benares. As the Kasi Bhairo is lord 
of the rest, and has dominion over the jins and ghosts of Benares, so 
this image rules over his fellows at Oujein, and holds in subjection all 
the evil spirits of the neighbourhood. Different names distinguish 
the other seven Bhairos* but all are imaged by a rude stone, with large 
mouth and eyes of red paint. The temple of the three-eyed god now 
before us, which was built by Mahubaji', or as he is familiarly called 
Mohdoo Sbindia, is a mere bungala roof supported on a rude wall or 
by wooden pillars. 

Leaving this the road cuts across a neat stone fojrt about 250 
yards square which was left unfinished by its founder Mahudaji', 

• the terrible. Bilak, the child. Bilut, the baby, tee. 
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end has never been completed. Passing on you reach the principal 
attraction of the place, the ghat of Sidhaath. The fish here seemed to 
me larger, more numerous, and more tame, than even at Bindraban 
or Mandatta. Many of the inhabitants of the city sending them a daily 
dinner, two or three of the larger fish may be always seen swimming 
slowly backwards and forwards before the steps, and when the servant 
arriv es with his handkerchief full of flour and begins calling out ao, ao. 
stirring the stream with his hand, in a moment the place is in an 
uproar, and the water becomes so white with the fish that you cannot 
distinguish them as they jump and splash about in ecstacy. Heads 
of turtles too, peep out in every direction hastening to the banquet ; 
these last are of enormous size, and so bold, that they drag their 
unwieldy shells up the slippery step snapping at every thing their 
small eyes can detect. 1 witnessed an amusing struggle between one 
monster, and a boy whose dhot he was tugging at, and with difficulty 
extracted my own walking stick from the jaws of another. On first 
reaching the ghat we were expressing our admiration of the size of 
the fish. Wait, said a bystander, till you have seen Raghu ,- the 
brahman called out his name in a peculiar tone of voice, but he would 
not hear. I threw in handful after handful of ottah with as little 
success, and was just leaving the ghat despairing, and doubting, when 
a loud plunge startled me. I thought somebody had jumped off the 
bastion of the ghat into the river, but was soon undeceived by the 
general shout of Raghu, Raghu, and by the fish large and small, darting 
away in every direction. Raghu made two or three more plunges, but 
was so quick in his motions that I was unable to seize his outline 
or to guess at his species. The natives bathe fearlessly here though 
they declare that alligators are often seen basking in numbers on the 
opposite bank. Mahadeo they believe, has drawn a line in the water, 
giving a command to the alligator, thus far “ shall thou come and no 
farther.” I am sceptical as to the numbers not having seen one, 
though of course a stray brute may now and then appear, but the river 
confined between high banks runs before the ghat in a full deep 
stream, and alligators do not prefer deep, and shun troubled waters. 
Mermaids also frequent this favored spot*, and tales are told of them 
which would form an excellent supplement to Flint’s marvellous 
chapter on the subject. But I have really so many wonders to intrude 
upon you that I must husband your patience. 

* Fazi seems not to have doubted that mermaids flourished in Mohea, 

hot Im eonfines them to the romantic “ stream of willows, ” the Betma {Betuut) 
river. 
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Siddh Ndth presents a pleasant contrast to KaUya~deh by the luxuri- 
ance of its surrounding groves : though itself unshaded it seems to 
have derived its name, for it was originally called Siddh Ndth, from 
some sacred tree, “olim venerabile lignum,” that once hung over it. 
The Jains claim a portion of the sanctity of the spot. One of their 
Jttttis was sitting under an old leafless stump of a bur, when a gosain 
ridiculed him for choosing such a shady situation : judge for yourself, 
said the jain. The other was no sooner seated, than he felt an agree- 
able coolness ; he looked up, the withered tree was groaning with 
foliage. This ghat is reputed a place of much antiquity, but of the old 
buildings nothing now remains, save a circular- domed open mandir 
whose ling has long ceased to be oiled. On the ancient ruins a 
temple and ghat of the modern white-washy fashion were erected 
about 13 years ago by some Indore merchant. 

I was spelling through a staring, fresh-blackened, elaborate inscrip, 
tion cut in modem Hindi on the wall, when a facetious religieux 
saved me the trouble by informing me that it but recorded the vaiiitv 
of some Indore Banidh who built the place some 13 years ago, and 
stuck on it the year, month, day, hour, of its erection, with the names 
of his grandfathers, uncles, cousins, &c. The information was accom- 
panied with a whine, a ” da obolum,” and “ you have fed Mahadeo’s 
fish, we are also his servants.” A trifle rewarded his wit — in a moment 
the whole ghat was in an uproar, scrambling for a share of the mite. 

The brahmans of large towns are proverbially avaricious and 
quarrelsome. Those of Oujein being perhaps worse than elsewhere 
are consequently held in little esteem. I gave a rupee to one 
of the attendants at Bhairo’s temple ; hardly had we crossed the 
threshold before the usual wrangling commenced. Am not I so and 
so? Am not I a brahman? shouted one voice. You may be a brah- 
man or any thing else was the retort, but we’ll share the money for 
all that. Lamenting to a Canouje pandit at my side the degradation 
of his sect, he explained that nearly all the brahmans of Malwa are of 
the Guzerdti classes, which are looked down upon by those of Hin^ 
dtistdn, and are notorious for their rapacity and avarice ; he assured me, 
that in the larger temples, not one even of his own class could escape 
their extortions, for that they would not let a visitor quit the shrine, 
without his leaving what they chose to consider a donation propor. 
tioned to his means : but perhaps, added he, they are not so much in 
fault as the people amongst whom they dwell — Jais'i dts taina hes. 
Pilgrims on arriving at Oujein hire guides to go with them the 
3 u 
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rounds of the holy places. These cicerones (OudiJ brahmans*) sit 
at the ghats expecting their prev. They require from any brahman 
or respectable person whom they have escorted, a ceitificate to that 
effect in which thcv are verv particular in inserting the name, family, 
habitation, &c. of the visitor. He who can shew the greatest and most 
respectable budget of these documents takes a sort of lead amongst 
his fellows ; — bsec dignitas, hse vires. When a well dressed Hindu 
stranger approaches the ghats the guides press round him, “ take me I 
have read” cries one, “ I have been here for 30 3 'ears and know evei'y 
corner” pleads another, while a third holds aloft a dirty piece of paper, 
and shouts in his ear, I escorted Shastri so and so, here’s his certifi- 
cate. These pious men then push-f, bawl and abuse, while the puzzled 
visitor alarmed at the hubbub, with difficulty extricates himself from 
their clutches, and must wonder in silence at this first specimen of 
the holiness of Oujein. A little to the south of Siddh Nath, the river 
as will be seen in the sketch, takes a turn to the right : in the bend 
and on the right bank is the ghat of Mangaleswar, a place of olden 
fame. 

The present buildings, at which on every Tuesday there may be 
witnessed a crowded mela, a handsome solid ghat, a temple, and 
Dharmsdla, are due to the piety of the excellent Ahalya Bai', to 
record whose liberality no pompous inscription will be found, though 
gratitude cherishes, with affection, the memory of her benefits. 

Keeping to the right bank of the Sipia, and following a path which 
leads towards the city, youpassarudely fashioned image of Dharma Raja, 
all besmeared with black paint, a call and ling at his side. Connected 
with and close to it, stands a small white-washed European-looking 
room, (unworthily dignified with the name of Dharmsdla,) the walls 
and ceiling of which are polluted with the most indecent pictures that 
can be conceived. The indelicate figures that so often defile the tera- 

• These are the more numerous, but poor brahmans of other Guze.rati classes 
are found, as the Nagar, Audeembir, &c. Maharashtra brahmans also may be met 
with: my guide was of this jat, a very ignorant old man (I chose him for his 
wrinkles) who could do nothing but mutter mantras, and when asked a question 
kept his teeth closed and shook his head, 

f As long as there is no gold or silver before them (says Lucian in the Vtsher. 
MOM, of some similar liyporrites) they are very good friends ; but shew them a 
single farthing and the peace is broken immediately ; there is no longer any 
order or agreement amongst them : they are just like the dogs ; throw but a 
bone, they all sally out, bite one another, and bark at him that cairiea it off — 
FsAsxi.i.'i’s Tkasslation. 
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pies of Siva are sometimes concealed in elegant sculpture or shrouded 
by the veil of time, and we are tempted in our love for the arts or the 
antique to be indulgent to the errors of an interesting superstition. 
But the daubs now before us can only have originated in the wanton- 
ness of a diseased imagination, and the disgust with which we view 
them is increased by their freshness, for the place which ought to be 
thrown down, was built only a short time ago by some miserable babii. 
It is pleasing to turn from such a scene to a beautiful ghat a few 
paces further on, which together with a small but elegant temple of 
Gungd does credit to the taste of Rckma Bai' the widow of Mal- 
colm’s friend Tantia Jogh. In the back ground groves and gardens 
enrich the scene : under the tall trees of the first, numerous tombs 
and satti chabutras add a pleasing solemnity to the scene. The pro- 
duce of the latter feeds the goddess or her priest. 

The ghat has been sacred for time untold. Its ancient name. Das 
aswamedh, might seem to imply that the ceremonv of supremacy had 
been ten times performed here. Perhaps the Das asioamedhas were 
nothing more than the sacrifice of a horse at tlie termination or open- 
ing of some campaign ; or we may suppose, and with greater probabi- 
lity, that the title was borrowed from some other quarter as ghats of 
this name are not unfrequent, as at Allahabad, Bitlour, and if I 
mistake not Gaya. A little further on but away from the river Ank-pdt 
appears, a place dear to the lovers of Krishna ; for here the Indian 
Apollo and his brother Baldeo were taught their letters by Saxdi'pan, 
and exhausted in the short space of 64 days, the whole learning of the 
Vedas. The kund in which they washed their taktas*, derives its name of 
Ddmodara from a story told in the Bhdgaicat. Krishna thirsty one day 
from rambling about in that hottest of places, VriJ, requested a draught 
of milk from a Gopi who was churning. The good-natured girl left 
her work, and ran to fetch some, which she had placed to smoke on a 
fire hard by, hut unhappily, it had all boiled over. Tiie imjiatient and 
disappointed god overturned the curds. Enraged at such return for 
her civility, the Gopi seized hold of her rude guest, but in vain she 
tried to bind him ; no string, however long, would encircle the mocking 
god, and when at length she thought him secured, Krishna ran 
away with his arms fast to his sides, and was thence called Ddmodara 
or the waist-tied. Two templesf built on the brink of the kund, 
deserve notice for the excellence of their sculpturing. Figures of 

* Ank-pat, ciphering — as taught to a child, 

t Hunter describes them, he saw their inteiior hut during my visit the doQr.s 
were locked and the brahman had gone to a fair. 

5 M 2 
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various Ivinds, project in bold relief from the sikras, such as tigers 
which face the cardinal points, and vairagis, as large as life, which 
sit performing tapasya, on the top of the body of the mandirs, one at 
each corner of the front (or east) face. The temple to the right 
is to Rama Chandra, under whose porch reposes a marble SesAsaf, his 
couch, as the name indicates, the circling wreaths of a snake. The 
left temple is a Janarddan, the reliever of distress. 

Janindn duiham arddate-iti jan&rddana. 

A black Garudtt, squatted on the Ndg, occupies the porch. In 
front two small katris like sentry boxes shelter the one, a Gwerdhana, 
in white, the other, a Keshorai, in black, marble : “ the beautiful- 
haired,” is surrounded by dancing figure. Two other forms of 
Vishnu sanctify Ank-pdt a Viswarupa, and a Sankudhara whose silly 
story may be read in the Bhagawatat. These seven images* are all 
carved with much skill, and boast of great antiquit)’-, though the 
temples which cover them are modern. 

These modern temples seem not to have been erected by one person 
only, for though Hunter ascribes them to Rung Rao AppAHfthe peo- 
ple of the place named the first Mulhar Rao as the founder. Perhaps 
Mulbab Rao made the smaller mandirs, and has got credit for the 
■Vi’hole, by the judicious appropriation of a small fund, to the support 
of poor brahmans, ten of whom are daily fed at Ank-pdt in his name. 
Some told me that Ahalta Bai' founded the charity, but this belief 
may have obtained from her name being more generally known. 

A mound of earth separates Damodar from the Vishnu Sugar, a 
piece of water white with the favorite flower of the gods, the lotus. 
A little beyond is the Gumti kund, whose banks are lined with 
various buildings to Mahaoeo, Dharmsdlas, chabutras, &c. and whose 
waters communicate with the river of which it bears the name. 
SANDiPAN, the tutor of Krishna, had made a vow to bathe once in 
24 hours in the Gumti, but as travelling every day to the river and 
back again would have left him little leisure for the instruction of his 
pupils, the young god proposed bringing the river to Oujein, and he 
satisfied the pious scepticism of the domine, by desiring him to write 
on a piece of paper and to throw it into the Gumti ; in a few hours the 

• The Atanti ihand mentions ten Vishnus. Of the other three, there is a 
Paraattam near the Sola Sagur, a brahman, the discomfiter of Bali, whose story 
gs so well told by Southey, and a Baldeo at the Oumti-tund 

T The Dewau of the Poar,— the compiler of the Modem Traveller seems to 
raistidie him for the raja. 
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paper was picked up in the crowd. On each side of the road as you 
now turn towards the town, the eye meets nothing but gardens, 
baolis, and pleasure houses, the property of two or three gosains 
and vairagis whom the liberality of the Sindias has enriched. Rent- 
free lands and exemption from duties enable them to trade with 
certainty of profit. They are of course far from being what their 
profession might imply, devotees ; and though several of the edifices 
about Oiijein, are due to their liherality, they were described to me as 
very Don Juans, the terror of every jealous husband in Oujein*. 

The only place I will stop to notice between these gardens and 
the citv, is the Sehesra Dhanakeswar, a temple of Mahadbo. The sons 
of a raja Bidobut reposed after the fatigue of the chase, near a deep 
pool, which a rishi performing topasya informed them was the abode of 
a daitya, who afflicted the whole earth, adding that their names would 
be for ever blessed, if they would rid the world of the tyrant. The 
young men accordingly collected an army and marched against the 
demon, who in a moment annihilated them all : the raja in despair at 
the loss of his son, made supplication to Mahadbo, who pleased with 
his piety lent him the bow (dhanak), one arrow sent from which had the 
efficacy of a thousand. The raja armed with the wonderful weapon 
destroyed the enemy, and in gratitude to his avenger so redoubled his 
prayers aitd penances that Mahadbo desired him to ask a favor. The 
pious king requested the deity to inhabit some lingam which might more 
exclusively be the object of his adoration. Maha'dbo put his coun- 
tenance into a stone, which he authorized him to worship as the 
Sehesra Dhanakeswar. The present temple is modern but handsome. 
Mass upon mass of ornamental carving is heaped upon the sikra, and 
the dome of the porch has painted in the interior some of the wonder- 
ful actions of the deity. Several smaller shrines sanctify the court 
around it, where is also a fine haoli constructed by Chatur Gira 
Gosai'n : a high wall encloses the whole. The building is ascribed to 
Sedasheo Naik, but who this was no one seemed to know. Sbda- 
SHEo is a common name in Mahratta history, but the person here 
spoken of was probably the benevolent banker of whom such an 
interesting anecdote is related by HuNTERf. 

Passing over the ancient city without remark for the present, we reach 
Rana khanX garden which looks on the river where it flows past the 

* As Ton has remarked, some of the richest inhabitants of ilalwa and Central 
India are the mercantile gosains. 

t The unfortunate leader at PaniptU is never that I remember called Naik. 

J 1 write the name after Malcolu though it is pronounced as Grant Derr 
spells the word, Raxnat Khan — 1 have never seen it written. 
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town ; the shade and tlie view of the ever busy ghiits makes this a plea- 
sant encamping place, and here I pitched my tents. A wall whose gates 
and bastions give it the appearance of a fort encloses a square of ISO 
yards. The interior is adorned with summer-houses, terraced walks, foun- 
tains and a pucka drain to circulate the water. At the south-east corner 
a domed nutqharch covers the remains of Shamsher Khan the son of 
Rana Khan. It is a handsome but not a costly budding, the black stone 
is relieved by a red porphyry, (Spec. 5,) the same as that of which the 
Joura iuidge is built, and which is quarried at Rutlam ; the tomb itself 
is of common brick without inscription or ornament. The garden of 
the lucky bhesti* boasts itself the most favorite spot for pic nics in 
all Oujein. This year (1 write in March) being the predecessor of the 
Singasta, all the Hindu world was raarrjing, and there was no end of 
feasting and tom-toming. As my visit was also partly during the Hulif 
not a day passed in which the garden was not filled with groups of 
men and women enjoying themselves under the shade of the trees ; 
the women walked in procession, some old lady, a curious pyramid of 
flowers on her head, in the van leading a shrill chorus, in which 
all the rest joined, from the ancient grandame with her trembling treble 
to the little child trotting up in the rear. When they reached some 
suitable spot they squatted down in a circle and eat, chattered and sang 
till the day waned, when they marched back to their homes in like 
solemn procession. The gentlemen sat apart and like European 
gentlemen longer at table than the ladies. Instead of wine after 
dinner they indulged in the similar luxury of opium, either chewing it, 
or drinking it out of the palms of their bands. Ail the walks were 
strewed with the plates and dishes of these parties, — leaves of the bur 
neatly joined together. I asked the havildar of the garden whether 
his fruit trees and vegetables did not sometimes sufler from this crowd 
of visitors of whom a large proportion are raiscbievouslv aged boys ; 
he seemed indignant at the very supposition, and indeed he evidently 
enjoyed the fun of the feasting more than any one else, was the 
constant guest (perhaps tis the perquisite of his place) of one or 
other of the parties, and strutted about the walks with a rubicund 
visage and clothes all reeking with huli water. 

• See his story Id Maicoim’s Cent. India I, 119, Grant Duff, 3, 27; seems 
to doubt tile romantic tale, but it is generally believed in Malvoa. 

T It is but fair to observe that though my visit was during the Saturnalia, the 
natives, with hardly an exception, behaved to me with civility and politeness, and 
this though I passed two or three times every day, a vevpostrarra which lay 
Aretched across the principal street aad is always the rendezvous of all the 
wits and blackguards of a town. 
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but the south with 


uninterrupted belt of groves and 
for them, would be a history of the 
side lies the garden of Dowlet Rao, 
penter ; here is the garden of a raja Mall, w 
his historv*, while near and in contrast to it is anotKl 


an almost 
Their names, had I 
dfjts manners 




room 
on one 
of his car- 
ived 


a few days ago, gloried in the name of the Baizi' Bai, 
lished by a change of title the fickleness of fortune. The MahurdJ- 
Bdgh, (Dowlet Rao’s) was formerly the pride of five proprietors, but 
the modern Ahab, coveted his neighbour’s vineyard, out of five small 
gardens made a large one, and deprived the owners of the inheritance 
of their fathers. The best of the gardens seem to have been planted 
by Musalmans, who, we learn from Baber, introduced the fashion 
into India : few of them have walls or indeed any apparent boundary. 

The ghdts before the town are neither nuraerousf nor handsome. 
The largest has the name of Pisdch-mochan from a lingcm near it, by 
puja to which a demon ( Pbdch) had the term of his punishment 
abridged and became muUht or beatified. At the hack of PLdch- 
mochan, a walled and shady enclosure contains the chattris of some 
of the Sindia family. The most remarkable is that of Ranaji', the 
founder of their greatnessj. 

Opposite this ghat on tire left bank of the river, and half concealed 
in a grove, stands the Akhara or hospitium of Datta tre, an extensive 
building containing temples, baolis, and dharmsdlas for the accom- 
modation of holy pilgrims, who have also food served out to them 
from a fund supplied by the liberality of the sirkar or of the founder of 
the place, Gopal Gib§ a gosain ; Datta tre is the 12th incarnation 
of Vishnu. A rishi by his penances so pleased the holy trinity that 
thev promised to grant him any favor he should ask of them : he 
requested a son like unto themselves. And they each put a portion of 


* Tliere are two princes in the Mahea History whose names terminate in 
Mall : all the natives could tell me of the founder of the garden was that he was 
a Qadim kd Raja. They scouted the idea of his being a modern. 

f The ghdts at Chtjein are 28 in number. But many of them are at a distance 
from the city. 

I As Hanaji' was buried at Shujahalpore, the cliattri here is merely 
honorary. 

§ I much fear I have been misinformed here. The place is doubtless a 
Vaishnava math, and unless the word be taken cum brintia, would hardly have 
been built by a gosain. I was unable to have an interview with the mahant by 
name Pcran Gir who could have satisfied my doubts. Several Siira meadicauta 
were about the place, but in this Sirapuri they are everywhere. 
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their divinity into the riehi's child,-- thence called the Datta 

TRE 01 the three gif^ jf^-g^rden and the river, a small plain but 

Between Rana , *1, in-i i,- 

ot Kedareswar attracts the eye : little worship 

much ®®teeme,^ there except in Aghan, during the whole of which 
^is ^ continual mela around it, and the rest of Maha. 

temples are deserted to do it honor. The story of the moun- 
tain god, one of the twelve chief lings is found in the purans, but the 
brahmans of Oujeia have embellished the tale h leur fa9on. The 
deotas who dwelt in the snowy range complained to MAHAnso that 
they were tortured with never ceasing frost. Mahadeo sent for Hi- 
malaya and took him to task for being so cold. Let your abode be with 
ns said the mountain and not only will we constantly adore you, but 
we’ll abate our rigour for eight months of the year. The god con- 
sented and settling in the hill near a warm kund, a crowd of devotees 
came to worship him under his new name of Kedarkswar, lord of 
the mountain stream. In process of time the world became so wicked 
that Kedareswar withdrew himself from the sight of man. One day 
some holy men, who still lingered about the spot their lord had 
consecrated, were lamenting his loss in most piteous strains. When 
shall we find such a god ? Who is equal to him ? &c. &c. suddenly a 
voice issued from the earth, “goto Mahdkdl ban, there I will appear in 
the river Sipra.” With joyful hearts they hastened to Oujein and prayed 
by the banks of the holy river, when just as the sun shewed his first 
rays, a stone rose out of the water, and was immediately hailed as 
Kedareswar. Crime however has deprived Oujein of a part of the 
god,' — shocked at the desolating wars of the Fandus, Kedareswar 
again fled the pollution of man, and concealed his countenance in the 
shape of a buflalo. 

Bhi'm Singh in despair at the retreat of the god consulted a risM, 
who explained the metamorphosis, and advised him to bestride the 
world like a colossus, while all the bufialoes in the earth should be 
made to pass between his legs. All passed but that which concealed 
the divinity, who could not submit to such degradation. Bhi'm 
thinking, (to use the expression of the celebrated Bishop Fox,) that 
he had now “ got god by the toe” ran to catch the beast, but it sank 
into the earth : subsequently Kedareswar’s head rose up in the 
Himalaya, while the trunk alone reappeared at Oujein. It would be an 
endless task to recount even the names of the innumerable shrines 
which form the boast of Oujein. It is related that Indra and his 
court, went to pay devotions at Mahdkdl ban, a forest 16 kos in 
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extent, vrhich occupied the > 

. - ^ ><05 city subsequently built 

mg however that there were seveit-v,,^^^^^ 
crores ofhundreds, of lingas, promiscuouftyv. 
spot, they returned, un.shrtved, to Amarawatipim^'‘§i^!^^^°'^^ ^“^7 
were worshipping one llngum, their feet should unavoiS^L^^'’^® 
some other. Even in this age of sin and unbelief besides the 
ruined mandirs, and small enclosures and chahutras to Nandi and tlTS 
ling, there are to Maha'deo alone 84 temples supported by the sirkar. 
The smallest has two rupees a month for the maintenance of a priest, 
and a trifling allowance for the cxpences of puja. I will not trespass 
upon your patience further than to describe the three principal 
temples, the Mahdkiil, the Nagchand and the Agasteswar, which are 
distinguished from the rabble, the " fouj," by the names of Raja, 
Kutwdl, and Dewdu. 

Mahdkdl is the handsomest, the most holy, the largest, and the 
richest, temple at Oujein. Scindia allows it 1 1 , the Ppars of Dewas 
two, the Goickwar four, and Holkar two rupees a day*. 

The greater part of the funds derived from these and manv other 
sources, is, my pandit assured me, devoted to feeding poor brahmans, 
but the thinness of attendance at the saddbirt, tempted me to answer 
him in the words of Eucnio in the play. 

Ego aovi Utas polypas qui sibi quicquid tetigerint, tenent. 

Not to mention however the salaries of the servants, and the cost 
of keeping the buildings in repair, the expences of the worship alone 
must be very considerable ; besides the ghee for the lamps, which 
burn night and day, the various kinds of food, the precious oils, and 
the ever renewed flowers, rich clothes and handsome ornaments must 
be provided to honor the god. Every Monday afternoon his servants 
bring out the five-faced mukhat and carry it in solemn procession to 
a sacred kund ; attendants walk by the side of the light vahana, 
fanning it with peacock’s feathers and brahmans call aloud the various 
names of their lord : “ the unborn," “ the never dying. ’’ “ the universal 
soul,” while the wild yell of the conch rends the air, and the inces- 
sant nagdrds, and the shouts of the multitude make hideous music. 
Having reverentially washed, and presented food to this brazen 
maskt they convey it to the temple and place it over the lingam, a stone 


• The family of the latter formerly gave five rupees a day, the present repre- 
sentative, like his aneestor Jeswamt, has no partiality for the sacred class. 

f It has 1 am told, a washiug of gold over it, but it is with that exception en- 
tirely of brass. 

5 N 
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about a yard high*, 'which wreathes of flowers 

They now c ot e e wliile layers of costly carpets are now 

and rich nec ' ’1^,^ other on the floor before the shrine. Again they 
spread ^ , pious mockery of oflfeiing food in silver vessels, the usual 
is performed, and a sh^stri ehaunts aloud during the greater 
part of the night, selected por.iniis of the holy wtitiiigs. On the 
other days of the weik the nmi-h't is locked up. No other temples, 
but the three lords, can boast of this head-piece to their lings. The 
Maliks of Mahdlid/, those «ho have the management of the funds, 
are Tchnga brahmans. B.ihorees, a .VIewarri class, receive a monthly 
stipend to perform the puja. and menial offices. The name of the 
divinity of the temple, that by which he is more correctly styled is 
Ananta Kalpeswab, lord of ages, without beginning or end. ITie 
origin of this name and of the temple may be told in verse. 


For proud pre-eminence of power, 

Brahma and Visliou wild with rage contended; 

And Siva in his might 
Their diead cooteotiOQ ended : 

Before their sight, 

In form a fierj colui^n did he tower, 

Whose lieight abo\e the highest ueight extended, 
Whose depth below the deepest depth deacended : 

Downwards its depth to sound. 

Vishnu a thousand years expioied, 

The fathomless profound ; 

And yet no base he found : 

Upwards to reach its head, 

Ten myriads of years the aspiring Brahma soared ; 
Above him siiil the inaoaeaaurable spread. 

The rivals owned their lord. 

And trembled and adored. 


The temple ■which formerly covered this self-same, so marvellously* 
extended, stone, (now shrunk into more convenient proportions) waa 
enclosed by a wall a hundred cubits high ; 300 years had been 
expended in its erection, and if as F^ristsh writes, it was the counter- 
part of Somndth, the wonderful fabric was supported by numerous 
pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and encrusted with rubies and 
emeralds. Instead of the greasy chiiaghs, which now diffuse more 
smoke than light through the sanctum, one resplendent lamp alone 
illumined the glorious face, whose light, reflected back from innumerable 


*’ I did QOt see the covering of the ling but verified my pandit’s description by 
that of aaother br&hmaa : the sixe of the stone is by no meaus remarkable* The 
phailua of the brother temple at Hiera^folia was 180 feet high. 
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precious stones spreade throughout the temple*. The 

bu.ld.ngofwh.ch th. exaggerated ^-^isgiven. was destroyed 
by A LTAMsH, who thought to carry off in tritrh.j. - 

gods had respected. But the brahmans pretend even 

a mere stone, for that the ling inhabited by divinity eluifetj 
bility the polluting touch of the infidel. The present temple is saVt^i]^ 
have been built, (it was probably repaired only.) about a hundred years 


ago, by Ramchandba Bappu, dewan of Ram RAof. It stands in 
the midst of the city, in the centre of an extensive court, enclosed by 
wallsf. Steps lead down from the western face to a small square tank, 
the Kote Tirhut, the batliing in which has the efficacy of a million 
pilgrimages, for Garuda filled it, liy a drop of water from every sacred 
kund in the universe, and it thus partakes of the virtues of every one 
of them. 

The court which surrounds the kvnd, is filled up with verandahs, 
partitioned into small ceils and sdicalas, each occupied by an emblem 
of divinity. Above the verandahs are wooden dhurmsjlas, where 
brahmans are daily fed, and lie sheltered from the heat of the sun. I 
have before alluded to the difficulty, which deterred the court of 
Indru, from worshipping at Muhakdl. Na'gchand, having told them 
of a ling, which absolved from the unintentional ofTencs of treading on 
any other, they built a temple to distinguish it, which they called 
from the name of their informant, Ndgehandrerwar. The brah- 
mans have a tradition, that No Rang Padshah, (so they call Aua. 
ONGZEBK.) sent an army to destroy this, and all the other sacred 
images of Oujein, but no sooner had the infidels once struck the stone 
than a stream of blood issued from it, which becoming immediately 
converted into bees, .“tung the greater part of the intruders to death. 
Terrified bv the prodigy, the emperor desisted from his impious d^.sign. 
This story is an amplification of the miracle related by Ton of the 
shrine of Onkar, though perhaps the fable may seem more aiiplicable 
to Oujein, for here all the ancient images (if inoeed as believed they 


• Price, Perisbteh, Maurice. 

t Every one we asked gave the same names, but I ca» find none such in 
Mahratta biatory. It mar be a corruption of Ramchandra B.ab.a . e), 

the protege of Baleaji' Baji' Rao, who was dewan of both Kanagee 
S ciNDiA and of Sadasheo Rao. 

I There is a description of it in a late nnicber of the E. I. El. S. J. The 
author of the paper rather strangely mistakes this monarch of lings for a 
temple of Vishnu. The s.mie writer miscalls a statue of Rees«il Muni near 
Bhirtery’s cave a Parhnath. The image which the brahmans pretended to 
conceal, was either the mukhal, or more probably, a deviec to extort money. 

5 N 2 
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, • • , • ^ jJmated, while at Mandatta, nearly 

are the original images), stand.j ,- , _ . , , 

„ , 1 , , limb, and in one iilace, where a very 

every figure has lost vju t ^ iuv» 

. ° . <v;ipproached bv avenues of large elephants, not 

beautiful tem-vV ; , . , , ' , , f / , , 

j ^ ^ v^^<nnple been violently thrown down, but th;- trunk of 

,^.^v'^>'ery elephant has been barbarously cutoff and thrown into 
river'*'. The history of Agastbswar, one of the twelve lings, (at 
Dwdrika,) contains a pleasing moral. The dewtas defeated by daityas 
applied for assistance to Agasta. They found the saint performing 
tupasya, his thoughts abstracted from worldly concerns, and his eyes 
closed in deep devotion. At the tale of their wrongs, however, his 
eyes opened and such angry fire flashed from them that in an instant 
the daityas were annihilated. But when the holy man reflected that 
the proiince of saints is not to destroy but to save, 

sorrow seized his soul. Vain had been his prayers and 
fasts, his dreadful penances and long probation, one moment of anger 
Tiad cancelled them all, and with an exhausted body' and broken spirit, 
he prepared to seek absolution for his sin in a tedious course of unre- 
lenting seventies. But the god he had worshipped took compassion up. 
on him. Desired to make what request he pleased, the sage only begged 
remission from his crime, and that the deity would inhabit some ling to 
which he might forever express his gratitude. Zvxvs itsatas ovKovneoeosBeos; 
Mahadbo pardoned the supplicant; oblivion restored serenity to his 
mind, and the ling of Agastbswar still relieves the repentant sinner 
from the gnawings of an evil conscience. Besides these 84 lings there 
aie 11 ancient Rudras, each of which has a distinguishing appellative. 
The skull- adorned, the three-eyed, the air-clothed (i.e. naked), he 
who wears a turban of matted hair, whose ornaments are snakes, who 
wanders where he lists, tlielord of light, &c.t All these forms are re- 
presented by the ling, and the temples which cover them are for the most 
part small and plain. The Ganeshas can hardly be numbered, but six 
are distinguished by superior antiquity and bv sesquipediliaii names : 
there is also a Chintamani of much repute, a few miles from Oujein. 
The chaiurthi (4th) of eveiy monthl, is devoted to its worship and in the 
month of Chaitra, there is a rnelali on the four Wednesdays. We find 
twenty four mntas and thre.- devis mentioned in the Avanti khand ; 
the devts being a Laksbiui, •„ Suraswalt and an Annapurna, they are all 


• See Tod’s Rajas ban, 2 : 395, note. 

t Kapati, Tritoc'-uu, Digambar, Jatadftari, Svrnp sttrbanff mukhar, VdiM~ 
chart, Kutanath, See. 

t The 4th day of the month is always ke; t as a fast by pious Hindus. 
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still worshipped, but I learnt'i>vft,:no- 4.1. 

“wfiing regarding them worthy of re- 
membrance. - . 

Tile temple of Harsuddi (included in the - , 

. , u 4 j f -4 Reserves more than 

a passing notice. It is celebiated for its antiqu*-^ j, 

and for containing the identical idol, so devoutly worship^- 

* ^ the 

ViKRAMAs. On a shelf behind the image, is a head carved in sttj>». 
regarding which a singular tradition obtains. 

Vikramaji't was in the habit of every day cutting off his head, and 
of presenting it to the blood-thirsty Devi, the goddess generously 
restored the offering and replaced it uninjured on its shoulders. The 
king at length in an excess of devotion vowed that on no day should 
food or drink pass his lips, till the extraordinary sacrifice had been 
performed. One luckless morning however, he lost his way out bunting, 
and feeling so overpowered with fatigue and thirst, that he could pro- 
ceed no further, he cut off his head and desired his attendants to take 
and present it to the accustomed shrine. As they were carrving the 
head along, some flies feasted on it, and the goddess disgusted with 
the half-eaten offering, in her indignation converted it into stone ; the 
expecting corpse shared the same fate ; the head has ever since 
occupied a place in the temple, and the petrified trunk is still, it is 
believed, to be seen in the neighbourhood, though in so secluded a 
spot that the seeker must lose his way to find it, A different version 
of the tale relates, that the king was fighting with Sahvahan on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, and that unable to leave the field he sent his 
head in a golden charger and wrapped in rich clothes to Habsvddi. 
A kite attracted by the smell of blood carried off the head, but soon 
dropping so tough a morsel, it was taken thus mangled and dirtv to 
the shrine of the goddess, who spurning with her foot the unwashed* 
banquet it became stone. We read in Wilford’s puzzling essay 
on the Vikraraas, that one of the peculiarities of these princes, was the 
being always ready to offer up their heads to Devi : none however 
are supposed to have performed the sacrifice more tha 1 ten times, 
for so many times only had their attendant demon the power of 
restoring them to life. Vikramaji't indeed at last lost his head for 
aye, but it was not on this occasion cut off by himself, but by his 
enemy and conqueror tjAi.ivAHAN. The story here told is evidentlv 
made up from some of the numerous fables which are extant on the 
subject. 

The temple, a huge pile without sikra, contains besides the principal 

• “ When a sacritice is made to Cbnndika the victim's head having been cut 
off must be sprinkled with water . " — .\s. Res. .5 ■ 3y0. 
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L cpveral lino-s, &c an allowance of five rupees 


idol, a Ganesha. several lings, &c an allowance or nve rupees 

a dav from the sirkar. ^ ^ 

The Maliks of ' matns are gosafns or malis ; brahmans 

f cours? puja. Of the modern temples the principal 

^^..rllis of Vishnu. An Ananta, distinguished only by its 
‘^,cte sikra from the surrounding buildings, stands immediately 
opposite to Ran^ Khan’s garden. It is only opened in the evening. 

I was not permitted to approach nearer the idol, than the edge of a 
low room, supported upon numerous wooden pillars, and about thirty 
feet square. This room was dark, which gave a theatrical elFect to 
the lighted recess in the back ground, where the god and Lakshmi' sit 
dressed in rich clothes : Garuda waits in front, while two or three 
brahmans reading the scriptures in a low tone before them, increase 
the picturesque of the scene. Nearly touching this, is a temple to 
Bhagavcdn, which differs in no respect from the last, but in the absence 
of a Sikra. The fortunate god supported by Lakshmi', and Si'ta, 
all gaily dressed adorns the recess, Garuda occupies his usual place, 
and at the feet of the deities are ranged numerous small brass images, 
of the various forms of the god. This place was built and is sup- 
ported by the r^ja of Bngli, Here also as at the last temple, and for 
the same purpose, that of heightening the effect, the spectator admires 
in darkness and at a distance. 

The Sedasheo Naik, nho has been before alluded to, has left 
another monument of his munificence, in a splendid temple to 
Janarddana in the very heart of the city which from its convenient 
situation, and from the scriptures being daily read aloud there, has 
numerous votaries. Four handsome sewaias occupy the corners of the 
enclosing quadrangle, and ten brahmans (the number was formerly 
50) daily receive food in the dharmsalas. I was told also of a Jaggan- 
ndth and a Badrindth worth visiting, but want of leisure prevented 
my seeing them. The latter was built by the subscription of the 
baniahs, and is said to be large and handsome. I must not omit among 
the modern temples that of which the Jains were so unceremoniously 
deprived*. This fine building bears the expressive names of Jubares- 
tear, the Zaberdast, and Jain Banjaniswar, the /aiw-expelling lord. 
”1116 ling, from the circumstances atteniiing its consecration, has numer- 
ous votaries, though considered far inferior in sanctity to the more an- 
cient shrines. The exiled Pdrismith, stands in a humble kotri, quite 
dose to the splendid mansion which was built for him, but I could not 
obtain a sight of his image. Indeed my information regarding the ' 
* See the story in BIalcolm’s Central India. 
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Jains is very unsatisfactorv. j . 

. , , ; , ■ have some cause to be. 

jealous of sfransrers, and will not *1 • . • 

V n ■' rtt- ti. t “'*0 their sanctuaries, 

from an Oujein Jatti with whom l have lfi.,ei. , 

learn that they have 16 mandirs in the city ; 13 ^ 

Digamhari. The Sitambar! are always the most numerous i,’. , ^ ^ 
towns ; the resident Juttis are not more than 12 in number. Of 
temples, three or four seem ancient : a subterraneous one to Purisnath 
more particularly so. It is near or upon the site of the old city, and 
cannot be visited even during the day without a light. A Purisudth 
also about ten miles from the town has the reputation of antiquity, and 
tirath (pilgrimage) is performed to it twice a year. 

The Rdmsanehi sect does not appear to have spread much to the 
south of Mokandarra, nor could their pure philosophy be expected 
to flourish in the superstitious atmosphere of Oujein. They have 
however one plain temple in the city, and about 1 2 Hudhus*. I do 
not particularize any of the other sects as they generally join in wor- 
ship at their respective Vishnava or Siva temples. The Dadus and Kabir 
Panthis are common amongst the military, while the courts of Vishnu 
are filled with Ramavuts and Ramanujas, but the varieties of gosains 
are perhaps less than might be expected, and of any local peculiari- 
ties no information has reached me. My catalogue of the holy things 
of Oujein is not yet exhausted. 

At the foot of nearly every tree, commemorating the courage or 
weakness of woman, leans a salt stone, which some pious hand has 
removed from its ruined chabutra, and set up to be worshipped in 
the shade. These tablets have usually sculptured on them a male and 
one or more female figures, with a symbol to mark the rank of the 
deceased; as a horse for the cavalier, a cow for the brahman, and for 
the Rajput (I suppose) a sun and moonf. Sometimes the figures are 
more numerous ; horses and attendants crowd the field, and a dome 
supported on pillars protects the stone from the sun and rain. On a 
few, apparently the most ancient, the female figure is so gracefully 
expressed that I more than once felt tempted to commit a sacrilege and 
to steal one to adorn my study. Near Shah Dawal’s Dargdh where 
a battle wtis foughtj, the groves are studded with such aflTectiiig mo- 
numents which are supposed to cover the remains of the slain. Puja is 
commonly paid to these stones ; they are found let into the walls of tem- 


« They have also three or four Ramdiraras at Indore. 

t Some of the stones scattered about hare merely warriors on them without 
any female figure. They may have some connection with the commemorative 
tablets mentioned by Col. Sykes in his Essay — Journ, Roy. .\s. Soe. 4. 
f HuMTca gives a history of the battle. 
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pies, or resting against the door, Q^Sifeupying a deserted sewala, and 
the pious villager as he^na§s<---<J3e under a tree mistakes the sculpture 
for some form besmears it witli ochre. Milk once rained 

at Roms ' ^*th blood. Lycos tells of a fountain in 

4^,.!#Iavvhich the natives fed their lamps. But the streams of 
more rich and curious, produce not a polluted liquid, or mere 
food for Limps, Lut milk, fresh, wholesome milk. Abol Fazl who 
believed that the Sipra displayed this phenomenon*, was not aware 
that ofl’.er waters of the \ ieiuity have the same property. Of seven 
sacred tanks at Oujein two occasionally manifest the miracle. The 
Rudra Sagar'f, or rather the dudh-talao which is near it, and the Khuir 
{KshiraJ Sugar, which derives its name from tlie mess so called made 
of rice and milk. A like prodigy is related of a pool near Chittrakoth 
in Bundelkhand, which may be annually verified on the dark half of the 
month Kartik during the night only. 

The miracle is sometimes reversed ; for the Sola Sugar, which is now 
a large piece of water, was originally a small cup of milk. A rishi 
observing that his cows returned from grazing with uiidistended udders, 
concealed himself and detected agowala in the act of milking the cows. 
The discovered thief ran away, and in his haste dropped the vessel 
which contained the stolen milk, — the spilt milk was the origin of 
Sola Sugar. 

The credulous Oujein'ts receive, in its literal sense, the name of ano- 
ther of the lakes, tlie Ratna Sugar, and believe that precious stones at 
times rise out of the water and glitter in the eyes of the fortunate 
worshipper. It was originally no doubt a mere complimentary epi- 
thet, just as the Dee is called the Ralnukara or house of gems. But the 
Sipra is, par excellence, the stream of wonders. Its sanctitv commences 
about four miles south of Oujein at the Triveni, where the three waters 
the Riatku, the Rutkia, and the Chi/jpra, f Sipra j meet. During the 
drought which desolated this part of India three or four years ago, so 
little water remained in the river, that the citizens became alarmed. 
iNumerous were the prayers, the homas, the offerings of ghee and milk 
on its banks. “ O.ie morning (I use the words of the chief Mulla of 
the Bhoras who prefaced his tale with the ominous caution of “ you’ll 
not belie\e me ) I went down to the ghats, what was my astonishment 
at finding the bed of the river which I had left nearly drv a few 

* It is amusing to find Gladwis taxing his ingenuity to explain this —why 
did he not also explain the Parus-pattal and the mermaids. 

1* The Kudra Sagur is not unfrequently dry ; the natives tell you that bones 
thrown into it in the rains, are decomposed, by toe time that the dry weather 
exposes its bed. 
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hours before, covered with water a foot deep. No rain had fallen at 
the city or for 20 miles round, it was a visible interposition of 
God.” — I am not surprised at the credulity of the Bohra, at his telling 
that he saw what he never could have seen ; ignorance is always more 
ready to wonder than to investigate ; — ‘ sanctius et reverentius visum 
de actis deorum credere quam scire.’ The disease of superstition which 
converts " the freshest sandal-wood into a flame of fire”* has infected 
every class at Oujein, where miracles are daily believed which seem to 
defy belief. During my visit, a gosain ran an iron stake through 
his body ; — a brahman passed his hand over the wound and cured itf. 
The Musalraans in their turn, boast of a faqir, who has been for 
years in the habit of standing in the open air when it rains ; the 
water separates in a cone over his head and does not wet his 
body. iThe frequent recurrence of and ready faith in these 
miracles, “seen, heard, attested, every thing but true,” teach us, how 
cautiously we must receive, when superstition is concerned, the 
testimony of witnesses however numerous, or disinterested ; and 
perhaps in like cases the most rational rule, is almost to adopt the 
paradox of Mackbnzik, and “ to doubt of strong evidence from the 
very circumstance of its strength.” 

The Hindus of Oujein do not seem to be much troubled with 
sectarianism ; though Mahadeo is of course the most popular divinity, 
the worshippers of other gods are not molested, nor are the objects 
of their worship neglected. — A brahman whom I questioned on the 
subject said in answer, “ we treat our deities as you English gentlemen 
do your friends in a cantonment. We call on them all round but are 
more intimate with some than with others.” It would be difficult to 
form an estimate of the number of places at this city which are 
devoted to the worship of the brahmanical Pantheon, but Aucl Fazu 
certainly speaks within bounds when he enumerates them at 360. 

Leaving for the present the Hindu and his faith, let us devote a few 
lines to the followers of the prophet. The orthodox sect of Musat- 
mans, during the fighting times of the first Sindia, attained consider- 

• Sentiment of an Indian anchor quoted by Sir W. Jones. 

f I was to have witnessed this trick, but was prereated by iilaess. 

X Jeh AN6IR tells us that a shower of gold fell lu his presence ou the head of a 
saint. The emperor perhaps never saw it, for he is a most uaMashing fabulist : or 
if he did, even his credulity seems to have suspected a trick, for lie speaks doubt- 
folly of it and his courtiers lau^ghed at the saint aad his miracle ; but in the case 
of nor faqir a trick seems out of the question, and the uumbers who tell the tale 
most believe it, ou hearsay. 

5 o 
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able consequence in Mdlwa, but they are now few in number, without 
power and without money. The principal family, at the court of 
Mahadji' SiNDiA was that of A'dil Bkg*, of which it may be con- 
venient to give a short account, as to its members most of the 
Musalman buildings of Oujein are due. 

J By a wife By some mistress 

1. Abdul HakiIm Beg. Chamman Beg. 
j 2. Manowar Beg. 

[3. Anwar Beg. 

Of A'dil Beg’s history I know notbingf. To his eldest son a few 
lines onlv, in Malcolm’s Central^India, are devoted. But he is much 
celebrated in Malwd, and was sent on several important embassies. On 
one occasion, when he was vakeel to the Oude court, Asup dd Dodla, 
pressed him to remain in his service. Abdul Haki'm excused himself 
in a compliment to both his patrons which raised him in the estimation 
of the Vizier and much endeared him to Sindia. It is said that 
whenever he entered the Durbar, his Mahratta master rose slightly 
from the cushion, (an honor he paid to no one else) calling to him in 
a friendly manner as sahib and seatinghira by his side. One day being 
sulky or lazv he neglected the ceremony.' The mortified Beg returned 
home, dismissed his establishment, and retired in the garb of a faqir 
to a neighbouring mosque. Three or four days afterwards Mahadji' 
remarking his non-attendance at court inquired the reason. “No one’’ 
said his brothers, “ knows quelle mouche piqueebut he has turned faqir 
and is telling his beads in his father’s masjid.” Sindia immediately rose 
from the durbar, hastened to the mosque and addressing the pretend- 
ed faqir, said, “ what is the meaning of this ?” “ My lord,” replied 

the nobleman, “ I am your slave and live only in your favor ; you have 
always distinguished me above the rest of your court by rising when 
I entered the durbar. It was a trifle no doubt, but a trifle on which 
hung my honor and dignity : the last time I approached the presence you 
received me without the usual compliment, exposing me to the sneeis 
and reflections of my enemies and to the mortification of thinking that 
I have lost your aflection. M hat busintss have I at a court where I 
am no longer regarded.” Mahadji' made no answer, but taking 
him by the arm with a gentle violence brought him back to the palace. 

* I do not mention Rana Khan, as his tiistory is comparatively well known, 
i* I may as well premise that my library is scanty, I have neither Prinsep's 
Ameer Khan, nor Bbigg's 3J ahomedan History, The gallant A'dil Beg, in the 
Rana of Ottdeypoor’s service was a Sindi. The father of Abdul Haki'm, 
1 believe, a Deccan Musalman. 
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He continued in great favor for some time, but seems, at last to have 
been supplanted by Chamman Bfg. The rise of this younger brother 
is curious. It appears that while all his family were in power, 
Chamman Beg alone had remained without appointments. He be- 
came however intimate with the dewan who introduced him to his 
master. Sindia surprised that a son of A'dil Beg should till then 
have been unknown to him, asked Abdul Haki'm how many sons his 
father had left, " three” he answered, repeating their names. “ And 
Chamman Beg ?” " O he’s not my brother, but the son of some slave 

girl.” Boiling with rage the equally low-born Mahratta turned his 
back on the blundering Beg. — Cham.man was immediately taken into 
favor, was sent to take charge of Mandeswar, and subsequently rose 
to great power and distinction. 

Manowak Beg had some command near Bhurtpore, but being 
defeated by the Jats he returned in disgrace and was never afterwards 
employed. The district of Mandeswar had been entrusted to A'nw'ar 
Beg but he was removed to make way for his illegitimate brother*. 

Of about fifty mosques not more than seven or eight are at present 
frequented. The principal two very handsome buildings in the midst 
of the city bear the names of the founders A'dil and Chamman Beg. 
One of the deserted mosques is called Bd-neo, or without founda- 
tion, because the under surface of the lower range of stones of its 
walls, is on an exact level with the ground about it, and really as 
the place is small and low, and built on the crest of a hill, it may 
possibly have no foundation. The Oajeinis, however, confirm the 
propriety of the name by a fable which has certainly no foundation. 
A Kabul faqir took it into his head to travel, but unwilling to leave 
a favorite mosque he carried it about with him on his shoulders. 
Arriving at last at Oujein, a brother faqir whom he had formerly 
known, called out, " Friend, what are you carrying that great thing 
about for, put it down here.” The weary traveller deposited his load, 
but never took it up again, for charmed with the place, he made it 
his home, and a small tomb in the court of the mosque is shewn as 
the spot where rest his remainsf. 

There is an Arabic inscription over the door, consisting apparently, 

• I cannot help, even at the h.izard of being tedions, again apologieing for the 
meagreness of these details, informaliun reaarding the personal histories of 
individuals is easily obtained by men in office, but with great difficulty by a 
subaltern in a cactonment. 

t A Jain assmed roe that this place was an apasia or reading room of his sect 
but it is evidently a Musalm^u building. 
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of extracts from the qnr^n, but I was too pressed for time to stay and 
decipher the nearly obliterated letters which were placed too high to 
be read from the ground. But few of the other Musalman buildings 
merit description. In the heart of the city and close together, the 
tombs of two ladies stand in quadrangles, enclosed by walls. One 
covers Rekmat Bi'bi’, a person more celebrated for liberality than 
modesty, for she annually expended in a tazeeii 700 rupees of the 
wages of prostitution. The occupier of the next tomb would be 
shocked at its vicinity to so unchaste a character. She was the 
beautiful wife of a Nawah Bakhtar Khan, whose affection for her 
induced him, in her last illness, to summon a learned Hakim from 
Surat. But in spite of the arguments and prayers of her friends the 
prudish lady would not consent to her pulse being felt by a stranger. 
The doctor suggested that she should hold one end of a string, passed 
through as many doors and walls as she pleased, while he by feeling 
the other end would judge of the state of her body. The lady seem- 
ingly consented, but tied her corner of the string to a cat’s neck, 
Alas ! cried the doctor from without, that cat is starving to death, 
pray give it something to eat. The husband enraged with the fasti- 
diousness of his wife insisted upon her again holding the string, 
but when he left the room she tied it to a post. The doctor who 
was not to be deceived instantly in a rage quitted the house, and the 
lady fell a martyr to her too-scrupulous delicacy. Much treasure is 
supposed to have been buried with her, but it is now no longer 
searched for, for it is believed that a party formerly employed in the 
unholy act of endeavouring to rob the dead, lighted upon the spot 
where the body was deposited. It was found lying in a sandal wood 
cradle and the face so piously concealed during life, became by a 
cruel fatality exposed after dpath to the vulgar gaze of these sacrile- 
gious men. The worm had not outraged the fair lineaments, and 
the modesty of the beautiful features struck such remorse into the 
hearts of the plunderers, that filled with pity and shame they immedi- 
ately covered up the grave, and no one has ever since been impious 
enough to violate its sanctity. These two tombs are adorned both 
externally and in the interior with slabs of white marble, having sen- 
tences of the quran sculptured on them. I looked in vain for any in- 
scriptions which would certify to the occupants of the buildings, as I 
have heard them ascribed to different individuals than those to whom 
I have assigned them. 

Of the other tombs, one to la.M asl Khan Rcmi' occupies a conspi- 
cuous situation, the crest of one of the hills of the old city. Of the 
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history of the Khan I am ignorant. I was equally unsuccessful in 
learning any thing regarding the cemeteries of two saints. I’i'a 
Machsm and Shah Dawbl, both of which are beautifully situated 
in groves outside the city. A singular superstition is connected with 
the burial place of a third saint, Pi'a Khib, or as he is more properly 
called Pi'b Karra ; the last name originating in the belief that be- 
fore the suppliant at the tomb can take rest, his wishes are granted. 

Women desirous of progeny bake four flat cakes of flour, and 
crowning them with small pieces of meat and fruits, set them floating 
in a baoli near the tomb. If the saint is propitious, two are said to 
sink, and the other two having been first carried to the opposite side 
of the well, return back to the happy votaress. 

As a not inaccurate method of calculating the Musalraan population 
of an Indian city, I visited on the Bakn'd, the idgdh at which all 
the faithful are sure to be present, whom age and sickness have not 
confined to the house*. 

An immense crowd had assembled but a large proportion of it was 
composed of idle spectators, or petty merchants, and 1 should not 
suppose that the number of Musalmans was greater than 2,000. 

The Musalmans agree better with the idol-loving Hindus, than 
with the followers of their own prophet, the bohras. 

The Mahrattas and Musalmans, indeed have in a strange manner 
amalgamated their religions. Ami'b Khan paid a brahman to pray 
for him at Rashkar : Holkar always provides two tazeeas at the mo- 
harram, and gives presents to the water-carriers, while many of the 
Mahrattas appear dressed in green turbans, &c. on the katil ka rat. 
But the bohra can never conceal his opinions, is for every blurting out 
his creed, and seems longing to have a heaity curse at the three ca- 
liphs. Their chief mulla was my constant companion during my visit 
to Oujein. Silting on one occasion with a rnunshi and myself, he asked 
interminable questions regarding our manners and customs. But the 
day was hot and the mulla is old ; he grew sleepy : “ Iladmirait ton- 
jours mais is bailloit quel que fois” and every yawn was finished oflt 
with a piously prolonged Y — a A — 1 — i. These exclamations became 
at last so frequent that I could perceive ray munshi wincing under the 
infliction, and he told me afterwards that he should have been much 
offended “ but he’s an old man and thank God I’ve seen the world.” As 
might be expected quarrels between t’ne bohras and sunnfs, are not 
unfrequent, and in a fray which occurred at Mandiswara a few years ago, 

• This method will not apply to a caatoament, where each regiment has its 
private praying-place. 
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the chief mulla narrowly escaped with his life*. A sunni will not re- 
cieve a glass of water from a bohra, unless poured out before his eyes 
from the latter’s lota, who would it is declaimed, certainly spit in it if 
the other turned his back for a moment. 

The early history of the bohras is involved in much obscurity : 
Malcolm, who asserts that they are descended from the Hassanis, 
has not informed us, whether he derived his knowledge from common 
report, or written authorities, and omits to notice that Colebrookb 
and others have on strong groundsf disputed that extraction. 

Of this interesting tribe, I at onetime entertained a hope of being 
able to send you a more satisfactory history, than can be gleaned from 
the accompanying meagre notes : for on paying a visit to the chief 
mulla’s house, I was delighted with the sight of nearly 200 volumes 
of Arabic lore, from which he promised to permit me to make whatever 
extracts I pleased. But the mulla is old, cautious and avaricious, 
and though still profuse of his promises of giving me the use of his 
library, I have not as yet been able to procure even a catalogue of 
it, and the scanty information which in answer to my queries, and to 
whet my curiosity, he sends me piecemeul, in letters, is of that de- 
scription, which the Hindus call, A’tpatdng, in which nec pes, nec 
caput, &c,i Perhaps, however, he tells little, because he has little to 
tell. I am the more inclined to this suspicion, from the nature of a 
few extracts, hastily made, from two or three books which he pointed 
out to me, as the most respectable authority on the subject of his creed. 
Of the value of these you niayjudge from the following specimen§. 

“ A man, named Yaku’b, obliged to quit his country from some 
domestic or party feud, was the first of his sect who put his foot in 
India, having left Egypt and landed at Cambat, A . H. 532, A. D. 1 1 37. 

• See Hebeb’s Joarnal, vol. II. 

i" Their not rejecting tiie last five Imams, their peaceable pursuits, &c. 

I He promises to pay me a visit in the cold weather bringing all his books. 
Should he not fail me, I will send you notice of any thing I may find curious 
in them: D. HrasELOT mentioosa few histories of Yemen for which I inquired, 
hut the mulla did not seem to know of them. I remember the titles of a few of 
the bohra MSS. J) S| 

f The extracts, mere rou^h translations, are distin^aished by inrerted coiomas. 
Of the history of the sect before 532, I am ashamed to send but iu a uote the 
confused story of the mulla. The first Persian apparently of wliom their chro- 
nicles speak, is one “ Solevman Farsek,’* who emijjrated from Farg or Hama~ 
daHf (I suppose to Arabia.) and was the bosom friend of (there a word seems 
wasting) Bin Mahomed il Mcstapha.” ? 
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At this time, the chief mulla of the sect, (which had been for some 
years settled in Yemen,) was Zoheib bin Mcsa. Egypt obeyed the 
rule of the caliph Mostemsib. Billah, and Sadeas Singh governed 
the Hindu kingdom of Pirunputam.” 

Now Mostemsib, say most authorities, died A. H. 487, and his 
grandson HAFEDH,the llth caliph, reigned from 524 to 544. 

The Guzerdt chronicles, though very confused at this period, agree 
better with the above date ; for Siddh a, or Java Singh, of which Sadbas 
maybe a corruption, was king of Anhulwaranpatam '\n 1094. Yaku'b 
having landed at Camhay, was received into the house of a mali named 
Kela, whose hospitality to a stranger soon met a reward, for the 
garden-well becoming dry, the prayers of his guest caused water 
again to rise in it. The gardener naturally approving of such a con- 
venient faith, immediately adopted it, and Yakc'b learning the Gujerati 
language with surprising quickness, soon gained as a second proselyte, 
a boy the son of a brahman. 

The king Sadbas, and his two dewans, the brothers Ta’bmail and 
Ba'bmall, used to pay frequent visits to Combat, for the purpose of 
performing puja at a temple, much celebrated for an iron elephant, 
which hung in mid air, a chamakpan having been Ut into the roof 
above it. The zealous Yaku'b caused a block of stone to be cut to 
the size and shape of the loadstone, removed the original slab, and sub- 
stituting his own, the elephant of course fell to the ground*. The 
daring author of the profanation, who made no secret of it, but when 
they were eagerly searching for him, boastfully exclaimed, “ adsum qui 
feci,” would have been immediately sacrificed to the rage of the 
idolators, but he represented that it was folly to put him to death, 
raerelv becau.'^e he was more powerful than their god, of which he had 
already given them one proof, and of which he was prepared to offer 
another. Let vour god said he, dry up that ta k, if he succeed kill me; 
if he fail acknowledge my superiority. The eloquence of the preacher 
touched the simple Indians, who consented with joy to the trial ; but 

• Tt will immediately occur to your recollection that the Gaznatide 
Mahmud performed the feat in the same country ; Dow, i. 71, The story 
is a very old one, and Bavle id his article ** Mahomet” gives some amusing 
quotations on the subject. 

Yaku'b might have learnt the secret at Alexandria, where in the temple 
of Serapis there was a similar argumcntuiu demonis. — Sed cum quidam del 
servus inspiratus id intellexisset magiietem lapid-ni e camera subtstroxit, &c. &c. 
Pbideaux, who had a large faitli, and others have argued upon the possibility 
of the suspension. 
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in vain the brahmans, like the priests of old, called on the name of 
their Baal, from morn even unto night, saying, Baai, hear us. Their 
lord was peradventure asleep, for he heard them not, and the waters 
remained unmoved and undisturbed. Yaku'b stood by, like £i.ija, 
and mocked them, and when at last in despair they relinquished their 
fruitless task, he by a few prayers and incantations caused the waters to 
retire. I have dwelt the longer upon this fable because it confirms the 
fact of a connexion with Egypt*, by the singular coincidence of the 
drying up of the tank, with a well known superstition peculiar to that 
country. In Ds Sacy’s Abd Allatif the curious may read the whole 
process by which the African magicians absorbed water ; a small image, 
the letters T and H, some string, a little pigeon’s blood, &c. being the 
simple ingredients of their talismanf. 

But Yaku'b’s skill was not confined to depriving a pool of its 
water. At the king’s request he again replenished the exhausted tank, 
and Sadbas and his court, won by such a succession of miracles, 
embraced the religion of their author. “ Of a truth” says Sadi, 
" every one is born with a disposition to Islamism.” The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood soon followed the example of their lords, and 
in a few days a numeious population was repeating the Imdmiyeh 
kultna. The Indian converts, who being generally merchants, were 
distinguished by the name of bohras (byohar, traffic) were obliged, 
from their ignorance of Arabic, to refer to their brethren at Yemen 
whom they looked up to as superiors in all questions regarding the 
laws and ceremonies of tlieir religion, just as the Farsi's of Hindustdn 
obtained their revaiuts from the more learned guebres of Yezd. As 
it is the duty also of every Bohra to perform once in his life a haj 
to his chief mulia, an active intercourse subsisted between Yemen and 
Cambay, the pious pilgrims doubtless mingling some attention to 
interest with their spiritual fuactionsl, and in going and returning 

• Yemaa was at this period a tributary of Egypt. 

t* See fourth appendix to the Relation de Eyypie. The verses which coutaia 
the mystery are too long for insertion here, excepting the ojieniog tinea which 
have an amusing solemnity. “ Toi qui desires apprendre ie secret de faire absorber 
lea eaux ecoute les paroles de veritd que t’enseigue un homme bien instruit,” 
&c. The object of drying up water was to uncover hidden treasure, the letter 
T was always used in African magic, it was the figure of the cross witli which the 
height of the Nile was measured, what U signified 1 cannot remember. You will 
have remarked that the names Kela and Chamakpin (Chambaka patharj, are 
Htadi, though the work from which 1 extracted them was Arabic, 

t That anch has been the practice from the days of the Crusade till the pre- 
sent time, sec RosxnTSOM's disqnisitioa. 
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providing such an assortment of goods as enriched both themselves 
and the Yemenites. 

A mutual interchange of good oflSces thus established, it is not 
surprising that the latter when driven from Arabia by some revolu- 
tion should have sought refuge with their Indian brethren, by whom 
as was expected, they were honorably and affectionately received. 
The whole tribe with the exception of a few who are said to have fled 
into Persia, perhaps in gratitude to their hosts or from similarity of 
pursuits, adopted on their arrival in India the name of bohras, 
assumed their dress and learnt their language. The old mulla had 
been enumerating to me in guttural tones the chief priests from 532 
to the date of the final settlement in India, insisting that I should write 
them all down though they consisted of such fatiguing long names 
as “ Sayyad ya faqir uddin, Abdullah bin alt bin Muhamed bin Hdtem” 
and was about to tell me the date of the emigration, when I assur- 
ed him that he need not trouble himself as I had an infallible me- 
thod of discovering it. Making them some shew of figures and cir- 
des I multiplied the number of mullas 23 by 17, and the product 
came singularly near the truth, for the grand emigration was in 946. 
It was amusing to witness the old man’s astonishment ; every visitor 
who dropped in, mullas and others he eagerly told of the wonderful 
calculation. They all elevated their eyebrows stroked their breasts 
and drawled out a Ya Ali*. 

The troubles which obliged the bohras to leave “ happy Arabia" 
are doubtless connected with the invasion of the Turkish emperor 
SoLEiMAN, who in 1538 conquered the kingdom of Ycmenf. Of 
this event we have no very detailed account, and perhaps the bohra 
chronicles will throw light upon Cantemir’s meagre noticej. The 
Guzerdt historians of this period are too busy with the murders and 
depositions of the last weak kings of Ahmedabad to remark the 
entrance into the country of a few poor fugitives, and the bohras, 

* 1 had shortened Tod's average of reigns ss an adult only can succeed to the 
bohra-geddi, but mj average was too tittle ; for the succeeding period it would 
hare been too long, for as there were 22 priests Id would be nearer the average 
of each reign. 

4 The Turkish troops followed the steps of the fugitives, for it was in this year 
that they made an attack upon Uiu when four lamps suspended to the mast of 
every ship of the Portuguese fleet frightened the gallant army from the Indian 
shores. 

J A work mentioned in D. HannatOT’s article Jaman would probahiy describe 
the event at large, as it was written but a few yeara afterwards. 
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sheltered in their insignificance, do not seem to have been hindered*, 
and probably profited by the troubled state of the kingdom, and soon 
spread themselves over Guzerat and Hindustan settling at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Sidpore, Burhanpore, Oujein and Rampura. Their num- 
bers at present may be roughly estimated at 100,000 soulsf. 

The most remarkable person of the sect at Oujein, is decidedly their 
head mulla, Esau, to whom all Europeans apply for information on 
visiting the city, for as he has resided there about 40 years ; be is a 
living chronicle of the " times of trouble” and to boot like Ckebii.i.on’s 
S hah Bahmun, ' il est sans contredit I’homme de sa ville qui possede 
le niieux I’histoire des dvenemens qui ne sont jamais arrives.’ 

It is a mistake to suppose that he partakes of any of the divine 
authority with which the bohras invest their chief priest, of whose 
orders he is merely the organ ; nor has he any particular respect paid 
him by his flock; for as we walked together at a mela, where num- 
bers of them were assembled, 1 remarked that they almost all passed 
him without notice or salutation. He seemed to guess my thoughts, 
and said rather tartly, ‘ we are a plain people, not addicted to bowing 
and scraping.’ 

"1116 succession among the chief priests, is solely determined by the 
will of the reigning mulla, who in case of incapacity in his own 
family, from youth, bad conduct, &c. will transfer the honor to another 
house ; and one of the first acts on ascending the gaddi, is to nomi- 
nate the next htir to it. The last mulla, who was the saggd 
brother of mulla Esau, died in the beginning of March, and was 
succeeded by Mahomed Badar o'ddi’n who is about 27 years of age. 
The bohras have three separate wards in Oujein, or as they them- 
selves count them five, for two are large and double. Their religious 
bnildinga are hardly worth visiting except perhaps one mosque, to 
which is attached a low, small, dark room where rest the remains of 
7 or 8 of their chief mullas : the tombs are placed side by side, 
on a raised foundation of fine white marble, on which verses of the 
quran are thickly sculptured. A sort of awning is spread above them 
consisting of a board, into which pieces of looking glass are closely 
fitted together, and these with the common wall shades round the 
room give it the neat but tawdry appearance which characterises 
their shops. When lighted up on festivals, it may look gay enough, 
but on common days, its only ornament, the pure marble (to preserve 

* There is a slight allusioa to their having been expelled from Sidpore and 
Akmedaiad. 

t I speah from native authority, without meaui of confirming it. 
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it from injury) is concealed under staffed rezais, so that the place 
altogether presented but a mean and shabbv appearance ; though of 
course I expressed with uplifted hands and eyes all the admiration 
1 was expected to feel. 

A Persian historian quoted by Colebrooke tells us that many 
bohras were converted in the orthodox tenets by the first Mu- 
salman king of Guzerat in 1391: but the “ Arguments" of the tra- 
ditionists, (we may guess their nature) doubtless prevailed only 
*0 long as they had the power of enforcing them ; for I am 
assured, that there is not at present a single sunni included in the 
sect. They appear with a few ceremonial exceptions to be strictly 
shfahs : and reverence the six last Imams which distinguishes them 
from Ismaelfs. Their burial-grounds have a pleasing appearance, the 
tombs being regularly arranged in streets east and west. The tombs 
themselves, which are of course north and south, the corpse resting on 
its right side, differ in no respects from those of sunni's, with the excep- 
tion of a small chirdgh taMa cut out of the north face, just like the 
cavity for the inscription of our own tombs. In a churchyard of 
this description at Kargaon I counted more than 1000 tombs ranged 
in about nine streets, some of them for children smaller than the rest, 
and one, covered with a singularly elegant, though perhaps tawdrily 
painted dome. They formerly, we are told, sent a fifth of their 
gains to the Sayyads of Medina, but a practice which imposed such a 
strain on the conscience could not have been expected long to 
obtain, among a money-loving people. Now and then perhaps a 
twinge of conscience, may induce the driver of a hard bargain to 
devote a pittance of his gains, to the holy Sayyads, but this is a volun- 
tary, unusual, and supererogatory act of piety. Like other shiahs, 
they pray singly without an Imam. At their devotions they use a par- 
ticular dress which consists of a lahband, a chadar thrown over their 
shoulders, and a small dark-colored cap, some adding to this a sort 
of surtout. After praying they wrap up the clothes in the mosalla or 
praying carpet. They are not so nice with respect to the cleanliness 
of this dress as Colebrooke supposed, for all that is required is that it 
shall be washed by their own hands after coming from the not suffici- 
ently orthodox fingers of the dhobi, but it is only again changed, when 
become even in their eyes, dirty, or when it may have acquired a 
peculiar defilement*. So cleanly a precept as that of daily washing it, 
would be an exception to their general habits ; for they are a very 

• Qaum crepitum ventris ediderint. They hare generally two seta of 
this dresa oae of which ia always kept at the mosque. 
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dirty people, wearing usually colored drawers, which they seldom 
wash, and do not change till they fall off in rags. Their hons^ 
seemed certainly neat, and a tiffin of which I partook at the mulla’s 
was served up in the European fashion, in very clean-looking dishes, 
but the narrow and sometimes covered streets of their waids teem 
with every sort of filth. In this last respect they but copy their 
fellow-citizens of Oujein, than which I have rarely met a dirtier city : 
even in the dry weather mud a foot deep covers most of the streets, 
and disgusting sights and smells offend at every corner. 

I mu:?t not omit to notice that a fine of 20 cowries (rich and poor 
pay equally) punishes the non-attendance of a bohra at the daily 
prayers. A larger sura is exacted for reinissness during the Ramzan, 
and it is said that the dread of this small loss operates powerfully upon 
a class of men who are particularly penny-wise. The money collected 
thus is transmitted by the Oujein mulla to his chief at Surat*, 
who devotes it to religious purposes, such as repairing or building 
mosques, assisting the needy of his subjects, and the like. Several other 
offences have the same characteristic punishment, such as fornication, 
drunkenness, &c. But the cunning bohras elude many of the fines, 
and daily indulge in practices not sanctioned by their creed ; thus in 
their shops pictures and figures may be purchased, though it is against 
the commandments to sell the likeness of any living thing. I cannot 
learn how the chief mullk is supported, but I am told that the 
heavenly passport he was supposed to furnish, is an idle fable, and 
every bohra to whom you speak on the subject begins to curse and to 
swear, and to exclaim that it is a lie. 

An excellent bird’s eye view of Oujein is obtained from the Goga- 
shehid, an isolated hill in the south-east quarter of the city. The name 
has its origin in one of the numerous versions of the tale of the throne 
of ViKRAMADiTTA being discovered by Ra'ja Bhoj. A case, which, 
to use the words of the Indian narrator, had made the raja bite his 
nails, was at once decided by a shepherd boy who was playing with 
his companions at the game of king, seated on a mimic throne on the 
top of the hill. The raja sent for the young lawyer who refused to 
stir from his judgment seat, and an armed party attempting to bring 
him by force, he defended himself gallantly, and at last overpowered 
with numbers and wounds fell lifeless on his throne of earthf. The 

• The chief priests have of late years lived at Surat, but, their place of 
Rtidence is in their own option and has been often changed. 

+ HnsTSR misled by the word Shthid mistakes Goga for a Musalman saint, 
or perhaps he confounded him with Rauasseh Pi'h, also called Goqa Pi'a, who 
was killed near Pathknr. See Malcolm’s Central India, 2 : 177. 
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raja could not repress his sorrow at the death of the wonderful child 
till consoled by the suggestion of the vizir, that some virtue con- 
cealed in the hill, could alone have converted an ignorant cow-boy 
into a sage and a hero. An excavation being accordingly made, 
the magic throne with its lion supporters and 32 speaking puppets was 
brought to light*. 

Mounted on this hill and turning to the west the eye is first attracted 
by a staring white wall standing alone, and like some huge target 
actually riddled with balls. This is all that remains of the palace of 
the restless Patangar whose singular history is doubtless not nn. 
known to you. He imposed the same restriction upon his son and 
daughter-in-law as that with which Blanche persecuted St. Louis and 
his queen. In strange contrast, a bulky black building appears to the 
right of the last, wearing that dismal look peculiar to a house which 
has been long unoccupied. And is it quite uninhabited then ? I asked 
a bystander. Oh no! was his answer, it is full of jins. A Mu-al- 
man lad just then came up, riding a small pony (he once rode 
elephants, said one of his attendants in a loud voice but juisa huA 
taisd diya), and begged to offer me his s*alam. From him 1 learnt that 
the sombre building had been the residence of the Bhao Bakshi, 
the old gentleman, he assured me, might still be seen by the curious, 
squatted at midnight in the centre of the deserted hall, counting his 
money bags: — but the intruder would rue his temerity; for before 
he could leave the house, jins and demons would drive his senses 
put of him. 

My new acquaintance with a justifiable pride, begged me to observe 
that the minarets of the mosques of A'dil and Chamman Beg, over- 
topped every building in the city. Even the golden kalasa of Mahd- 
kdl which glitters in the distance can hardly dispute the preeminence. 

The observatory of Jer Singh may be distinguished to the S. W. 
Hunter’s minute description renders a further notice unnccessaryt. 
The wall of the gp’eat quadrant is still standing though its circles 
are nearly obliterated!. Did they remain they would but be thrown 
pway at Oujein which has long ceased to be the abode of science. 

• I have abridged a long tale, a« the same or iti fellow may be found in »nch 
common books as the BatiUi Singhitm, &c. Most of them make DMr the site 
of the Singhisan, and the inhabitanta of that city boast their iiill and their 
tradition. 

+ Asiatic Researches, vol. 5. 

! The circles in the tiled building are probably still distinct, but 1 unfortunately 
forgot their existence till I had left the place. 
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In answer to my inquiries for a Jyoshi, 1 was informed that there 
was not one in the city fit to speak to a sahib*, nor could 1 meet 
with a single person who had ever even heai'd of the jantra of Vikra- 
MAniTYA. To determine the site of this would-be curious, for it would 
in some measure fix the position of the ancient city, and from Babek’s 
noticef, the observatory would seem to have been standing in his time. 

Still posted on the hill and looking around the eye falls on a con- 
fused mass of buildings among which the palace of the Scindias and 
of the Romasilar can alone be distinguished. To the north trees 
confine the view, shutting out some of the most populous districts, and 
rendering it impossible from the coup d’oeil to guess at the number 
of houses so as to form some estimate of the population of the city. 
I was furnished for that purpose with a lengthy list of the mahals, 
which proved equally unsatisfactory, for some of them exist only in 
name and others have hardly an inhabitant. The Musalraan names 
of a large proportion shewed the bygone influence of that sect. 
Oujein seems gradually retrograding to its ancient site, most of the 
southern quarter of the city being deserted, owing apparently to the 
little elevation of the banks of the river on that side which must 
occasion them to be frequently overflowed in the rains. To balance this 
the hillsof the “ Juni” are slowly becoming covered with Nyapuris 
without end. 

When Jacouemont was at Oujein, he requested three of the princi- 
pal authorities who chanced to be sitting with him to write down se- 
parately what they supposed to be the population of the city. I forget 
the extravagant figures they guessed, but two of them who had been 
at Benares, calculated the number of the inhabitants of that city, the 
one at 50, the other at 20 lacs. Jacquemont then produced your 
moderate census which of course they assented to and disbelieved. 
One of the party the chief mulla of the bobras, asked me if it was 
correct. I told him the story of the raja who challenged its accuracy 

• That I was not misiDformed, see Journal As. Soc. 3 : 508. I had been 
desirous of making inquiries regarding the very curious meteor mentioned 
in your Journal, 6 : 79. It may interest yon to know that it was seen (and 
as far as 1 can learn at the same moment) at Nimach and at Mahidpore to 
the south ; at Rajwass, to the nortitwest, (I may perhaps err here, for I have 
lost my note of it ;) and at iihoip and Hussingabad to the north and presented 
at all these places exactly the same appearance. The beautiful sketches accom- 
panying were drawn by Lieut. Kewnbv who saw the meteor at Hussingabad, 
(We regret the impossibility of introducing these colored sketches. — En.) 

T EasExifE s Baber 51, the emperor seems puzzled between Oi^ein and Dhdr, 
Where is there any notice of the old observatory } 
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and ■whom you convinced in spite of his teeth by a reference to his 
own establishment. Do you remember that scene ? The indignation 
of your friend at the number of 52 assigned to his family, his boast 
that it contained three times 52, and the difficulty he found at last 
in eking out even your tale, by two old beggar women who slept at 
his gate ? If the more enlightened Benares folks were so incredulous 
and ignorant, you could not expect much assistance in such calcula- 
tions from the Goths of Oujein. The number of residents I would 
rsughly estimate at 70,000. The theories which account for the change 
of site of Oujein appear to me all equally unsatisfactory — I neither 
believe with Hunter that a shower of earth, nor with Malcolm that 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the natives that it was 
turned topsy turvy. The tales of old bricks and of wood of surprising 
hardness, &c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet seem to smack of the 
Oa/eia failing of exaggeration. Several people were interrogated who 
had been twenty and thirty years at the place, none of them had ever 
positively seen such things, though all believed most religiously both 
these and much more wonderful curiosities to be found. It is currently 
told, that a chamber was discovered in which was seated the skin of 
a beautiful lady, just, explained my informant, like the shape of a 
grasshopper which you see trembling on a stalk of grass in the dry 
weather. Some incautious visitor approached too near the delicate 
shell, it vanished into air — like the fish found in the pyramids,— 

comme de la poussiere qui s’envole quand au souffle dessus.” Bricks 
found at any depth would prove little, for they might have belonged 
to walls which stood on the slope of a hollow, filled up by time ; 
many of the houses of the present town being built in this fashion to 
save the trouble of making a back wall, or they might have belonged to 
under ground granaries, tahkhauehs, or wells. A shower not ex- 
actly like the famed one of bricks and tiles*, but one equally composed 
of building materials, such as rained, says Assemani, in 769, " Une 
pluie de pierres noires,” seems as likely to have fallen, here, as earth or 
sand. 

The surface of the hills (of the old city) where it has not been plough- 
ed and picked is strewed with fragments of stone, just as you would 
expect in a place which had once been covered with houses : these 
broken pieces of trap being parts of walls of which the larger compa- 
nions have been taken away as material for other buildings. 

The theory of an inundation is principally supported by a tradition 
that the river has changed its bed. This belief seems to me a native 
• Pliny, where the date is gravely given. 
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febrication to account for a square, tall, brick building, which resembles 
the wells so frequently found near the banks of the river. It is situat.- 
ed in a hollow through which the river is said formerly to have flowed, 
and which is perhaps merely the dried-up channel of some nullah. 
Of the name of the well BM Make I could get no more satisfactory 
explanation than that the words are convenient for the repetition of the 
echo. Every little idle urchin runs into the square and bawls 
out Btbl Muko with a drawl on the o, and is equally frightened and 
delighted with the reply of Bibi Mako. One argument is conclusive 
against an inundation : that the hills on which stood the old city are 
higher ground than the level of the present town, and that the latter is 
the more likely also to be ovei'flowed. Indeed no such extravagant 
theories are required to account for the desertion of the first occupied 
spot. The whim of the reigning prince is sufficient to determine the 
position of any oriental town, of which we cannot look around with- 
out observing instances, as at Delhi, Lucknow, Maheswar, &c. And 
that coins and antiques should be picked up, is not a whit more 
extraordinary than the annual harvest of such curiosities at Beghram 
and Canouj, &c. towns, the last of which at least, was gradually 
deserted. 

Romance lovers would be shocked at my theory of the origin of 
the so-called rdja Bhirtri'’s caves. The natives are in the habit of 
excavating the foot of the hills of the old city for an excellent clay of 
which there is a thick and extensive bed. Any one who has resided 
at Delhi will remember the excavations there for the same purpose, 
which have not unfrequently been converted into agreeable tahkhanehs. 
One of those at Oujein nearly rivals in extent, Bhirtri'’s retreat, is 
supported by arches cut out of the clay and is divided into several 
chambers. Such was probably the origin of the great caves, which 
are very low, and not of any great extent*. They are supported by 
pillars, clumsy, but massive, and the walls and ceilings are lined with 
enormous blocks of stone calculated, it might be thought, “ to fatigue 
time.” But they will shortly be crushed by their own weight ; already 
one room has fallen in, and some of the slabs are in such a position that 
at first sight it does not seem safe to walk under them. What may 
have been the primary object of the buildings is matter of question. 
The natives contend that it was raja Bhihtri'’3 hermitage, but their 
own fables refute them, for we read that the raja immediately after 
swallowing the amar phal set out on bis travels. In no place did he 
allow his weary limbs long to rest, though he halted at Sehwan on the 
• The ditcensioBS miy he seen in Hunteb. 
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Indus, at Bhartewar near Khyroda, at Chunar and Benares, and to this 
day he is believed to be still wandering about, among the Hyperho- 
reuns beyond the Himalayas. A late writer* imagines it to have been 
the dwelling place of raja BHiaxai*. There is, however, no appear- 
ance 01 its having been built to live in. BHiaxai' would have run the 
risk of breaking his head or his shins, every time he rose up, or 
walked, in his low-roofed unevenly-floored mansionf. The pillars too 
are sculptured on only three sides, that side which faces the wall, and 
which would not be seen by one passing through the caves, not having 
been even smoothly chiselled. 

The antiquity of the caves will be much lessened!, if from the first 
they were furnished in the same fashion as the present, for they are 
now evidently ling temples. The figures on the pillars, are small, 
much defaced, and were originally far from being deeply carved, but 
there is no difficulty in recognizing them for those indecent groupes 
which mark the temple of Shiva. Several lings are scattered about, 
though one only seems to be worshipped a Kedareswar, ‘ lord of cedars.' 
Maiks of feet engraved on the rock are not unfrequent. At the end 
of the left cave on a slab of black stone about three feet high and one 
broad, two figures (one over the other), are cut, sitting cross-legged, 
performing tapasya. The upper one is called Go-akhnuth, the lower, 
his pulpil Bhirtrt. 

Near the entrance lies a huge head of a Rakshasa, and the gh£t 
below takes its name from a gigantic stone image of Kapila muni, 
which leans against the bank half buried in sand. 

The quantity of antiques collected amongst the ruins of Indian 
cities has always seemed to me a subject of wonder. The supply 
from the old Oujein is so constant and plentiful that the natives call 
the place by the appropriate name of Rozgar kd saddbirt, and it is 
in truth a never failing charity for the industrious poor. In the idle 
days of the rains the digging begins. The principal things found are 
glass, stone, and wooden, beads, small jewels of little value, seals, (agate 
and cornelian,) and a few women’s ornaments ; copjier coins are numer- 
ous, next in number are the debased silver Guzerdti ones. Pure silver 
rupees seem scarce, and gold mohurs are either secreted and melted 
when found, or they but rarely reward the searcher, for I was only able 

• The author of the paper before alluded to la the E. I. United Servire Journ. 

■f* The caves seem by their poaition to be exposed to inundation which alone 
would have unfitted them for houses, and may have been the cause of their 
bating been so solidly built. An outer court, though very strongly constructed 
has been partly thrown down apparently by the swell of the river. 

J That is, according to Colebrookb’s theory, which bowever seems to have 
now but few followers. 
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to procure one and that a doubtful specimen. As the pilgrims carry away 
with them, as relics, what has been dug out of the JunUgarh, the mer- 
chants mix with the real antiques every old bead or piece of copper which 
has an ancient look, and pass them off as genuine on the unsuspicious 
natives. One man brought me a large heap of copper seals or plates 
of chaprasses which had engraved on them modern Musalman and 
Mahratta names, and was ready to take his oath that they had been 
dug up, which perhaps they were, for he had probably buried them 
that they might have the appearance at least of age. Steatite 
“ Ndddlts" are also frequently brought for sale, some of them as old- 
looking as if they had really been buried with the city. I send you 
one as a specimen. 

Sometimes the owner of an antique cannot be induced to part with 
it. I was told of a baniah who had a fine elephant coin, but to my 
request that he would sell it me at any price, he urged that ever since it 
had been in his possession, he had been invariably lucky. At length he 
consented to let me look at his treasure, — it was a bright new fanam ! 

The difficulty of making a collection of coins in Mdtwd is very 
much increased by the infinite variety of the currency. Every petty 
town has or had its separate mint, and the larger ones occasionally 
alter their type, so that when the impression has worn away, it is 
difficult to tell whether your specimen is an antique, or has been struck 
at a place a few miles from you. The bankers can give i\o assistance, 
they only look to the value of the piece, and care not for its author. 

Even when we have secured a coin of whose antiquity we are as- 
sured, it affords but little of that satisfaction which rewards Mr. 
Masson’s* labours. The surface of every silver Suurashtra coin I have 
procured has scaled off, leaving little of the impression perceptible ; 
and out of several hundred of the pyce (I have called them), there is 
not a single specimen in which the letters, which seem to have been 
round the edges, are not worn away and illegible. In introducing to 
you my poor collection of antiques, I will commence on the approved 
principle of “ at the beginning setting forth the best wine.” 

An intelligent niunshi, who jealous of Keka’mat Ali’s fame has 
become an eager antiquary, informed me one morning that he had 

• I had drawn up a few notes upon that gentleman’s collection, but my paper 
has so swelled “ Eundo" that 1 must defer them to another opportunity. Let me 
however assist him out of one tridiog difficulty. In the second memoir he is 
perplexed by the differences of the amount, and modern calculations of distance 
in A/ghanislim, But the measurements seem in fact the same, for the Roman 
geographers in writing of Asia always make the distance too great from dividing 
the stages <rf the Grecian authors they copied, by eight instead of 94, when 
reducing them into Roman miles : either Rsnnel or I)envii.i.e discovered this. 
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procured a Soleymam with characters so well engraved on it, as to 
remind him of the writing of Yaqo'b Rekcm Khan ; a Delhi worthy, 
such a master of his pen, that a beggar asking alms of him, he wrote 
one letter on a slip of paper and threw it to the fortunate fellow, who 
gained a livelihood by shewing it. The munshi's treasure, which with 
much pomp and circumstance he unfolded from as many wrappers as 
hind his Koran, was the enclosed agate. I can make nothing of the 
character, though it bears some resemblance to the Guzerati Ndgari. 
When deciphered it will I fear give little or no information as the 
letters can hardly form more than one word, which will doubtless 
prove to be of some unknown. 

[This seal was lithographed in Plate XXXVI. see page 680, where it is read 
as Sri Vati khuddastfa. Mr. B. Ei,liot of Patna, has one similar to it in type 
but much smaller, which bears the legend Sri Y okachhdmsya, the seal of Yoka- 
CHiiAVAS, a name equally strange and un-Iudian. Some of the insulated names 
on the Allahabad pillar are in the same style: but this is not the place to treat 
of them, as it is indispensable to have facsimiles before the eye while describing 
them. For the same reason we withhold (under permission) the author's notes 
on the several classes of coins collected by himself at Oujrin and in its neigh- 
bourhood, of which he has most liberally favored us with many very curious and 
well preserved specimens. We hope soon to he able to engrave this series, which 
is rich in varieties. The name should embrace those coins having on one side 
four circles, single or double, connected by a cioss, of which examples have 
already appeared amongst Colonel Stacy’s Buddhist specimens. Oujein is also 
rich in what we have called the Sauraehtra series, and still more so as might 
be expected, in the gadia paha attributed to Vikrama'ditya. We conclude 
Lieutenant Conolcy’s journal with his description of an image visited on his 
return from Oujein . — Ed.] 

My pandit was so lavish in his praises of an image of Chamunda 
at Dewass that on my way back to the cantonments I made a detour 
to visit it. A fatiguing walk up a hill some 400 feet high brought me 
to the boasted fane. The image a gigantic figure, cut out of the solid 
rock which slimts inwards, forming a natural temple, is perfectly- 
adapted to the native taste, being as fine as colors and tinsel can 
make it. A large daub of red and yellow paint is intended to repre- 
sent a red canopy, sprinkled with silver spangles and bordered with 
gold and silver flowers. The face is red, the paijamas are red with 
gold spangles. The boddice and the huge earrings mimic gold, and 
rings of real brass hang from the cheeks and nose, the latter proving 
the image to be modern*. The upper right handholds a flaming sword 
over her head, in the position called “ forward.” The trisul in her 
lower right hand is inverted, to strike the wretched daitya from whom 

• According to Erskine, in his paper on Etephanta in the Bombay Trausac- 
tions. 

5 o 2 
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she borrows her name, who looks as pale, as silver tinsel can make 
him. One of her left hands grasps a club (gada), the other a yellow 
rapper. Her vahan is a goose, rara avis, red turned up with white. A 
tiger lies crouched at her feet. This idol is much esteemed. The rajas 
of Dewass pay it regular visits, ground is set apart for its support, 
and for 30 miles round ; every poor woman who hopes to he called 
“ mother” pays her devotion at the shrine, and fixes a cow-dung 
swastica, on the rock. As yon descend the hill, the capital of the great 
state of Dewaae, a city of huts, delights the eye ; no tree obscures 
the view; could Sadi have seen it, with its two rajas, two courts, 
two palaces and two saddars, he wou'd have retracted his stanza of 
the " Do Dervaish.” “ Quid si vidisset Democritus ?” 


HI . — Account of the Tooth relic of Ceylon, supposed to he alluded to in 

the opening passage of the Feroz Idt inscription. By the Hon’ble 

George Turnour, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. 

Mr. Prinsep has, doubtless, already explained to the Asiatic 
Society, the circumstances under which he has been enabled to render 
another important service to the cause of oriental research, by the 
discovery of the alphabet in which the inscriptions engraven on the 
columns at Delhi, Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah (all precisely of the 
same tenor and in the same character) ; as well as the inscriptions 
found on various other monuments of antiquity scattered over different 
parts of India, are recorded. When, on the one hand, the multipli- 
city of these ancient monuments, still extant in Asia, is considered ; 
and on the other, it is found that the age in which, and the object for 
which, these inscriptions were engraven, have been shrouded under 
an impenetrable veil, for centuries past, some idea raav be formed, 
even by those who have not devoted themselves to investigations of 
this nature, of the possible extent of the application of this discovery ; 
and the consequent value of the service rendered. In the department 
more especially of numismatics, in which Mr. Prinsep's researches 
have been so eminently successful, he has already shown in the May 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, the only number published since hia 
discovery, the important results to which that discovery is destined to 
lead, in that branch also of Asiatic investigation. 

Finding that the alphabet thus deciphered bore a close affinity to 
that in which some of the ancient inscriptions in Ceylon are inscribed ; 
and at once perceiving that the language in which the hitherto unde- 
ciphered inscriptions on the columns above mentioned were composed 
was the Mdgadhi or Pall, Mr. Prinsep lost no time in imparting his 
discovery to me ; coupled with the request that 1 would furnish him 
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with a translation of the inscriptions on the Delhi Idt ; facsimiles of 
which are published in \ol. VII. of the Asiatic Researches. 

These facsimiles are, for the most part, executed with so much 
fidelity ; and in the few instances in which one letter has been mis- 
taken for another, and symbols have been misapplied or omitted, the 
inaccuracies are so readily corrected, by conformity either to the 
grammatical construction of the language, or to the obvious significa- 
tion of each passage ; that the task assigned to me has been as facile, 
as the interest kept up to the last moment, in the expectation that 
some specific date, or historical data, would ultimately be developed, 
was intensely engrossing. 

The only faulty fraction of these four inscriptions (each facing one 
of the cardinal points of the compass) in regard to the revision, of 
which I entertain any serious doubt, is the first moiety of the third 
line in the inscription fronting the north ; and it so happens that it is 
precisely those three words which embody the explanation of the 
main object had in view in recording these inscriptions. 

To these all-important words in the identical letters in which they 
are represented in the facsimile, I am not able to attach any signifi- 
cation, commensurate, or in keeping with designs of sufficient 
magnitude to have led to the erection of columns, such as these, at 
places so celebrated, and so remote from each other, as Delhi, 
Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah. Those three words as exhibited in the 
facsimile are J, ^ ^ 0 (' G > j,- 

amination of the columns it should be found that the correct reading is 

[r>’k WA Orb 

and the correction, it will be seen, only involves the variation of 
a few minute symbols, easily misread in an ancient inscripti m, and 
the substitution of the letter J_ for also might be allowably 

confounded in the transcript, it will scarcely be possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the results produced, in reference to the interesting 
historical information which these inscriptions would, in that case, 
develope. Besides enabling us to fix the date of the record, and to 
identify the recording emperor, it will satisfactorily confirm the 
authenticity of certain Buddhistical historical annals of the close of 
the third century of our era, professing to be contemporaneous with 
the signal events they record, the most prominent of which is the 
conversion of the Rdjadhirdja, or emperor of all India of that age 
to Buddhism. 

It would be an idle waste of time to adduce the various hvpo- 
thetical considerations which crowd around this investigation, tend- 
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ing to establish the identity of the events contained in these inscrip- 
tions, with those illustrated in the Buddhistical annals to which I 
allude. Had these monuments become defaced and illegible since 
the facsimiles were copied, with all ray aversion to hypothesis and 
conjecture, I should have felt little hesitation in advocating that 
identity. But “ litera scripta manet” and the question admits, there- 
fore, of final and unimpeachable decision, by the simple process of 
a re-examination of these ancient monuments*. 

In the sanguine expectation, however, of my reading still proving 
correct ; and as the notes taken by me in the course of my investi- 
gation of this interesting passage of Indian history, would form an 
article in itself, not devoid of interest, independent of its connection 
with the inscriptions, I shall proceed to its explanation, reserving 
my remarks on the inscriptions to the last. 

In Pali annals, among the various terms by which the tooth 
RELIC of BcnnHO is designated, “ Dasanan” and “ Ddthddhdtu” are 
those the most frequently used. The particular tooth relic, now in 
question, was brought to Ceylon in the 9th year of the reign of the 
monarch Sirime'ghawanno, whose reign extended from A. D. 302 
to 330, in the charge of He'.ma.mal4, the daughter of Gu'hasi'wo 
r£ja of Kdlinga, whose capital was Dantapura, and of her husband 
Danta-kumaro, a prince of the Ujjeri royal family. From these 
personages, the previous history of the relic is stated to have been 
obtained, at the time of their arrival ; and the Daladdwansa was 
composed in the Mwi form in Elu, which is the ancient classical 
version of Singhalese. 

While there is no circumstance discernible, as far at least as my 
investigation has extended, of external or internal evidence, which 
creates the slightest doubt as to this Elu work, called the Daladd- 
tcansa, having been compiled in the manner above mentioned, about 
the year A. D. 310, there is positive proof of its being extant, at least 
between A. D. 459 and 477. For Mabanamo the author of the 
first part of the Mahdwanso, who flourished in that interval, in 
giving the history of Sirime'ghawanno’s reign, in the portion of his 
work denominated the Chdlawanso, thus expresses himself in regard 
to the arrival of this relic in Ceylon, 


* We leave this assumption for argument's sake, but the original reading can- 
not possibly be so changed; we have now before ns an impression of the passage 
from the AUahabad pillar, which entirely confirms it as Hidatapdlati Dusampati- 
piiapi : see note at the end. — En. 
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** Nawame tassa wassamhi dhihddh&tummakhino 
brlihmanik6i,chi ddAya Kdlingamkd idh&nayi. 

* Ddthddh&tusitawansamhi wuttina widhind : satan 
gahetwd bakumdnhia katted 9ammdnamuttuman, 

Pakkhipitwd karandamhi wisuddhapkalikumbhaw^f 
D^wdnanpiyatisfvna rdjawutthumhi kdrit^, 

Dhammachakkatohayi gihi vya^hayittha mahipati ; 
tato paiihdya tangehan Ddlhddhdtugharan ahuJ** 

** Id the ninth year of his (Sirime'ghawanno’s) reign, a certain br&hmaa 
princess brought the Bdthddhdtu or tooth rblic of Bdddho, hither, from 
Kdlinga, under the circumstances set forth in the Ddthddhdkatnanso- The 
monarch receiving charge of it himself, and rendering thereto, in the most 
reverential manner, the highest houors, deposited it in a casket of great purity 
made of “ ph.ilika” stone, and lodged it in the edifice called the DhammachakkOf 
built by Dewananpiyatisso/* 

This Daladdioansa compiled in the ancient Elu was translated 
into Pali verse, daring the first of the three short-lived reigns of the 
queen of Ceylon, named Lilawati, who is as celebrated in the 
history of the island, for the vicissitudes of her career, as for being 
the widow of Para'kkamo the first, the must martial and euterprizing 
of all the monarches of Ceylon, subsequent at least to the Wijoyan 
dynasty. 

The translator of this work was Dhammarakkhito thero, and the 
period embraced in Li'lawati's first reign is from A. D. 1196 to 
A. D. l20Ui at the termination of which, she was deposed, for the 
first time by Sahasamalla, 

The translator thus prefaces his translation of the Pali work ; 
to the analysis of which I shall presently apply myself. 

“As the compilers of the Chuiawamot, in nottciag the ai rival of the tooth 
RELIC (in Ceylon) have in a single gdihd only referred to the Daladdwansa 
which had been composed in £tu verse, aud stated that for the re:it of the 
particulars connected with tlie tooth relic, the Daladdwansa must be con- 
sulted: as that Elu Daiaddtcansa is of inconvenient magnitude, comprising 
the details contained in the Parinibbdna tulldn (of the Pitokattayan) and the 
account of the transmission of the tooth relic to Kdli'nga : as in those texts 
it is found that at the demise of Budoho the tb^ro Khe'mo conveved the 
TOOTH relic to KdHnga : as that Daladdwansa is both inconvenient in 
size, and from its being composed m the obsolete Elu dialect, its meaning is 
most difficult of comprehension to the Singhalese people : as the benefit resulting 
both in this world and in the next, from listening to it, appears to be thereby 
prejudiced; as both to the inhabitants of tltis island and of other lands on its 

♦ “ Daladdwansa" the Elu denominatiun of the work would necessaiily in the 
Pdli be converted into “ Ddthddhatuwanso.** 

t The passage above quoted. 
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being transposed into the Mhgadhiy and on its being comprehended in that 
delightful language, all the berufits derivable in this world and in the next 
would be most fully realized, — therefore transposing tae substance of the Dala^ 
diwanga composed in Etu kiwi into Migadhi veise, according to the prosody 
of that language, this Dat hadhituwanso is composed in a form comprehen- 
sibie to degenerated intellects.” 

A few leaves further on, Dhamm aharkhito explains that it is under the 
auspices of tiie minister, also called Pa.r<^'kkamo, by whom Li'la'watp wag 
raised to the throne, that the translation was undertaken by him ; and towards 
the close of the book, he gives liis own name, to which the title of “ Rijaguru” 
or preceptor of royalty *’ is added. 

la the following analysis of the Ddthddhdtuwanso, I will endeavour 
to make my abridgements as concise, and my extracts as few, as a 
narrative exposition of its contents will admit of. 

After the funeral obsequies of Buddho had been performed at Kusiniri 
(in the year B. C.) one of his disciples Khe'mo thero is commissioned to 
take his ♦left canine tooth to Daniapura, the capital of Kalinga, The 
reigning sovereign there, who received the relic, was Brahmadatto. He was 
fiucceeded by hU son, Ka^si, who was succeeded by his son Sunando. These 
rajas are stated to have been devout Buddhists. From the undiscriiuiiiating 
tone in which the ensuing monarchs are stated to have continued to make offer- 
ings to the TOOTH RELIC of thc divine sage” it is reasonable to infer that, sub- 
sequently toSuNANDo’s reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the rulers of 
Kitinga, At all events Gu'hasi'wo, who as a contemporary of the Ceylonese 
monarch Mahasr'no, must have reigned, towards the close of the third 
century of our era, is admitted to h ive been of the bi-.-ihoiinical faith. Up to 
that period, therefore, the relic had been kept at Dantapura for a term of, 
at least, bOO years. 

The circumstance of a splendid festival having been held in his capital, ia 
honor of the relic, by the inhabitants of Kalinga^ leads Gu'Hasi'wo into a 
controversial discussion with the Buddhist priests in that city, which terminates 
in that raj i becoming a convert. With all the zeal and intolerance of recent 
conversion, he expels from liis dominions, the ministers of the br^hmiuical 
faiih, who are thenceforth called Nighaufa. These discarded brahmans repair to 
Paplipura^ to appeal to the Ra'ja'dhiba'ja' of all Jarnbudipo, who is called 
Pa '^NDU, whether that be his individual name, or the designation of the dynasty 
from which he is descended, remains to be decided. The burden of their repre- 
seiitarion is lh.it “ while Pa'ndo, emperor of all India, worships the deity 
worthily adored by all the deiray, Gu'hasi'wo, a raja subordinate to his autho- 
rity, reviling those gods, worships a piece of human boue.^* 

Pa'ndu commissions Chitta ya'no, another subordinate raja, it is not stated 
of whdt country, to chastise Gu'hasi'wo. The commands issued are sufficiently 

• I take this opportunity of correcting a note made at page 105 of my trans- 
lation of the Mahawamo. The tooth relic there spoken of is the rigkt 
one. i had forgot at tl»e moment the relic removed from JDantapura to 
Ceghnf was the left tooth. 
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precise and concise : “ repairing to the K&linga country, bring hither Gu'hasi- 
’WO and the piece of human bone, which he worships day and night.** 
Chittaya'no proceeds, with a great army, to Dantapiira, and besieges the town. 
Gu'hasi'wo at once makes his submission, presents Chittaya'no with 
elephants and other tribute, and receives him with his army, into the capital. 
Within the palace of Gu'hasi'wo, Chittaya'no, delivers the commands of the 
emperor, which the raja of Kdlinga receives with “ feigned satisfaction.” Here 
Gu'hasi^wo enters into the history of the remc, as explanatory of the grounds 
of his conversion, as well as of his adherence to Buddhism. His relation makes 
a favorable impression on Chittaya'no and his officers, and they proceed, from 
the palace to visit the relic temple, the splendor of which is described in glow* 
ing terms. There Gu'hasi'wo opens the relic casket resting on his right 
knee, and then, with clasped hands, makes an invocation to the relic, rehears* 
ing the miracles formerly performed by it, and imploring that they may be 
then repeated. Those miracles take place accordingly. CHiTTAYA'ifo and 
bis army become converts, 'and make offerings. 

Here the second chapter closes, and as the third is the portion of 
the work which furnishes, as I conceive, the evidence of the identity 
of Pandu with the monarch by whom these inscriptions were 
engraved, I shall furnish a literal translation of those parts of the 
chapter which are applicable to the subject of the present inquiry. 

Chapter Third, 

■“ Chittata'no nevertheless signified to the king of Kilinga, that the 
command of the emperor Pa'ndo was inviolable. Thereupon the raja Gu'ha. 
si'wo, decorating Dantapvra, with banners and flowers, (perfuming the streets) 
with incense, and intercepting the rays of the sun with a canopy of cloth, 
surrounded by his subjects both of the capital and from the country, with their 
eyes streaming with tears, raising on his own bead the precious relic casket, 
and ascending a chariot, resplendent as the rising sun, and lined with costly 
variegated cloth, over which was spread the splendid white canopy (of dominion), 
and to which were harnessed horses, white as the cavity of shanks (shells) ; and fol- 
lowed both by an innumerable concourse of people, rolliug on, like the waves of 
the ocean, and by the aspirations of the multitudes who remained behind at the 
capital, ranged himself on the high road to Pililipura. which was every where, 
in its full length and breadth, carefully strewed with white sand, lined with 
filled vases (of bouquets), and festooned with (garlands of) flowers. On the 
journey, this protector of Kilinga, together with the tutelar deities of the wilder- 
ness (through which he was travelling) made daily offerings to the tooth rrlic 
of flowers, amidst dances and vocal and instrumental music. The protector of 
his people (Gu'hasi'wo) escorting thus the tooth relic, and in due course 
achieving his arduous journey, across rivers and mountains, reached the city 
named Paiitipura, 

“ When the king of kings (Pa'ndh), in the midst of his court, perceived that 
this raja of Kilinga was unawed by fear, and perfectly composed, furious with 
rage, he thus addressed the Nighan^ who had maliciously informed (against 
Gu'hasi'wo). ‘ This instant, aommittiog toflnues rising out of burning char- 
O B 
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coal, consume at once this piece of human bone, which this fellow worehips^ 
forsaking the gods worthy of adoration.* The delighted Nighantd then formed 
in the palace yard itself a deep and broad charcoal furnace, calculated to retain 
heat, by suppressing the rising flame. These TifMiyd, blinded by ignorance, then 
cast into this charcoal fnrnace, blazing and flaming all round like the appalling 
Hdrawo hell, the tooth &ei:.ic. By its (the relic’s) miraculous power, an 
enchanting flower, emerging from the flames, in the form of a lotus, but of the 
size of a chariot wheel, adorned with erect petals and capillary pistils, rose aloft. 
Instantly, the tooth relic of the vanquisher (Bvddho) alighting on the top of 
that flower, manifested itself by shedding its light all around, like unto the daz* 
zling white jessamine. The multitude, witnessing this miracle, delighted, and 
making offerings of gold and ol^er treasures, to the tooth relic of the van- 
quisher, each abjured his former creed. 

Pa^ndu rdja, unwilling to renounce the faith he had long professed, causing 
the TOOTH RELIC to be placed on an anvil (commanded) that it be crushed with 
a hammer. It (the relic however) sank into (became imbedded in) the anvil, 
and manifesting only the half of Itself, shed its light all around, like unto the 
rays of the sun while rising behind the monntain of the morn. 

“The supreme monarch, on witnessing this miraculous power of the tooth 
RELIC of the vanquisher, became bewildered with astonishment. Thereupon, a 
certain Nighanid, impelled solely by envy, made this remark to the r^ja : ‘ Ddwol 
the Awatdrd of Wishno in the character of Ra'ma' and other forms has already 
taken place; if this human bone be not apart of bis body, whence these miracu- 
lous powers ? Most assuredly this is a portion of the body of that deity who 
was incarnated in the human form and who, after death, passed to heaven and it 
was bequeathed (by him) for the spiritual welfare (of the world). This fact it 
undeniable!* The raja thus replied to this prating Nighanto. ‘Rendering 
then, all adoration to the merits of that Ndrdyano (Wishno) gifted with 
supernatural powers and extracting, while 1 am looking on this (relic) which 
is imbedded in this anril ; and making the countenances of the multitudes who 
are spectators joyous as gay flowers, derive from it all the advantages ye can 
desire.* The Titthiyd imposters, chauntiog forth the praises, in every possible 
form, of Wishno, sprinkled it (the relic) with their (holy) water. The relic 
however did not move from the position in which it was fixed. 

“ Thereupon the protector of the land (Pa'ndu) reviling the Nighmid, and 
seekkig to discover a means of extracting the relic from the anvil, proclaimed 
hy beat of drums through his capital : * Whoever can extract this instant, th# 

TOOTH RELIC, wbich is imbedded here in this anvil, obtaining from the raja a 
great reward, he will ensure bis own happiness.* Therefore a certain Se^hi 
named Scbaddho, a benevolent character, a believer in the power of Buddho, 
and a wise man, resident in that city, bearing this great beating of drums, re- 
paired to the court of the rija. This individual, though agitated with fear, 
bowing down to the supreme monarch, explained in the presence of the officers 
in the court, in persuasive language, the merits and miracles of the omnisci- 
ent (Bcddho).’* 

Scbaddho then proceeds to relate the acta of Buddho in his former incama- 
tiMis. His resignation, in the form of the Chadanto elephant, of hia tnska to the 
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wild hunter So'nqttaro. He committed himself, when incarnated in the form 
of a hare, to the hre, to supply roasted meat to Indra., disguised in the 
character of a famished brhhman. His sacrificing his eyes in the character of 
the rija Si'wo, as an offering to Indra, who came disguised as a blind brihman. 
His forbearance in the character of Ksanlawddi, a devotee, towards Kala'bo the 
rdja of Ka'si, who lopt off his arms and legs ; and other pious deeds of Bdddho 
in his former existences. 

(Tramlaiion resumed.) 

** ‘ By the truth of these declarations may the tooth relic of the vanquisher 
Instantly rising aloft into the air, effulgent as the halo of the sun, dispel the 
doubt that exists in the mind of the people.* Instantly, the tooth relic of the 
vanquisher, rising aloft into the air, like the silvery planet (the moon) shed its 
effulgence all around. Then descending from its aerial altar, and alighting on 
the head of the said Setthi rejoiced him, as the sincere votary bent in prayer 
(rejoices) who is sprinkled with sacred water. Tiie Nighantd, seeing this mira- 
cle, thus addressed Pa'noo the ruler of men. * Diwo! this is the supernatural 
wijjd power of this Setihi ; it is not the miraculous power of the tooth relic.* 
The monarch, on hearing this remark of theirs, thus i,poke to the SeHhi, Subao- 
DHO : * If there be any act which would convince these, have recourse, accord' 
ingly, to that miracle.* Thereupon, Sobaddho the Sephi, calling to his recollec- 
tion the miracles performed by the supreme Moni (Buddho) deposited the 
TOOTH RELIC in a golden vessel, filled with scented and delightfully cool water. 
It rapidly ran round the golden vase, in the scented water, revolving to the right 
band, and like unto the king of Surdus, rising to the surface and diving to the 
bottom, and making the spectators* eyes stream with tears of joy. 

** He (the king) then had a bole dug in the middle of the street, and casting 
the TOOTH RELIC therein, and having it thoroaghly hlled up with earth, trampled 
it dowu by means of many tusked elephants. A flower of the marsh (the lotus) 
in size a chariot wheel, the leaves of the flower glittering like a jewel, and daz- 
Kling with its silvery pistils, and with petals as if of gold, arose. On this cluster 
of pistils, agitated by a gentle breeze, the relic of the vanquisher, casting its 
effulgence all round, alighted ; and continued manifest for a short while* 
Thereupon the people surrendered their garments and jewels as offerings : a 
shower of flowers descended : with shouts of exultatios, and chaunts of grati- 
tude (the people) made the capital ring. 

** These THtthiydf then persuading the Ra''ja'dhira'ja% that this miracle 
was an imposture, threw the relic into a sewer, into which the filth of the town 
was collected. It (the sewer) was instantly invested with the five descriptions of 
^aquatic) flowers, which are the food of the swan tribe, and buzzing with the 
hum of the honey bees, became like the delightful pond in the Nandd heavens. 
The state elephants roared : horses neighed : men set up shouts of joy : drums 
and other musical instruments rang, each with its peculiar note ; the diffident and 
modest even, who abstain from the dance and song, exalted and reeled, and 
intoxicated with joy, waved cloths over their heads ; the sky was overcast with 
the smoke rising from incense as if it were a cloud : and from the number of flags 
that floated (in the air) the city appeared formed of flags themt^ves 1 

** On witnessing this miracle, the m^nitude of which is inconceivable, the 
eonverted portion of the ministers or nobles, forming the resolution to recognize 
5 R 2 
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the true faith, approaching Pa^vdu, the ruler of men, thus addressed him ; * R4ja I 
if a person having witnessed such a manifestation of the divine power of the 
supreme Munx as this is, experience not the slightest joy, can he be endowed with 
wisdom ? Raja ! rejoicing under circumstances worthily productive of joy, is as 
inherent in tiie nature of a good man, as is the voluntary expansion of the whole 
tribe of the night-blowing dowers when the moon rises. Raja 1 forsake not the 
path that leads to heaven, by (following) the doctrines of these ignorant persons. 
What man, not an idiot, who is on his travels, would seek his way, employing a 
blind man for bis guide! The illustrious sovereigns, Kappxno, Bimbxsa'ro, 
Suddho''da'’no' and other rjija’s (the contemporaries of Bunn ho) believing in 
the salvation of that raja of dha^mOf with sincerity of faith, drank of dhanmo^ 
as if it were the nectar of the gods. The thousand-eyed and long-lived chief of 
the d^woi (Indra), having bad recourse to the lord of Munis, who had over- 
come mortality (regeneration by transmigration), and heard his pure dhartmOf 
attaining the blessing of dhanmo (the 86wan sanctification) secured his protract- 
ed existency (of three kotis and sixty lacs of years). Ruler of men I do thou 
also, in order that thou mayst follow the path that leads to heaven, and eternal 
emancipation, quickly incline thy heart towards the supreme ruler of dhanmOf 
the vanquisher of the five deaths, and the dewo of dewos '* 

** The monarch having listened to this declaration, and his disbelief in the 
three treamres (Buddhism) being overcome, in sincerity of faith, thus addressed 
himself, in the midst of his court, to the minister who was his spiritual coun- 
sellor : * I who have disbelieved the merits of the three treasures, which are the 
means of salvation from Sansdra (eternal transmigration) have long professed 
an heretical faith ; and although in the full exercise of my imperial authority, 
I have been deceiving myself (with vain glory), I have been shivering with 
cold, while 1 appeared to be a blazing meteor ; and in the blindness of my ig- 
norance, 1 have been blowing at a firefly (to produce heat) : while I have been 
agonized with thirst, forsaking the flowing river, 1 have been seeking, with pro- 
crastination, the deceptive waters of a mirage. I who have longed for a pro- 
tracted existence, rejecting the aliment of life, have subsisted on the subtlest 
poison i and throwing aside a garland of sapu flowers, have borne on my shonl- 
ders a coil of serpents. Forthwith repairing to the sewer and invoking it (the 
relic) bring forth the relic of the vanquisher ; 1 will perform the acts of 
piety, which ensure universal, spiritual happiness.’ 

** Thereupon this spiritual counsellor of the king, who was the prime minister, 
in the fulness of his joy, repaired to the sewer ; and bowing down to the relic 
of the supreme Muni, thus invoked it. * The ruler of men, renouncing the 
heretical creed he long professed, places implicit faith in Sugato' (the deity of 
felicitous advent) ; do thou, therefore, repairing to the palace of this monarch, 
Increase his Joy in the three treasures.’ 

** Instantly, it (the sewer) assumed the form of a pond like the lake Mandd- 
Miri the Himhlayan country) resplendent with fuU-blown flowers of golden 
hue. Ttouupon, the relic of the chief of Mumis, like a swan, sailing ih’om one 
blown flowmr to anoth^, gHttering like the rays of the white jessamine, made the 
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whole city appear as if immersed in an ocean of milk. Then transferring itself 
to the palms of both hands of the prime minister, which were as red as a flower 
and rendering itself manifest to the great concourse assembled, made him an 
instrument of conferring signal benefit on the people. The ruler of men, on 
hearing of this (further) miracle performed by the relic, in the impatience of 
his joy, hastening thither on foot, and manifesting his two-fold delight, in 
sincerity of faith, with clasped hands, thus prayed (addressing himself to the 
relic) ‘ Universal intelligence I practised traffickers assign a value to gold after 
having tried it on a touchstone : this has been a practice from days of yore. 
Worldly persons, on finding a gem of a rich mine, perfecting it by passing it 
through fire, for the purpose of exhibiting it, set it in the crown of royalty. 
Supreme Muni I in the present instance, it was for the purpose of putting thy 
(divine) attributes to the test, that all this has been done by me. Infinite wisdom, 
pardon this act of great presumption on my part ; and instantly adorn the crown 
of my head/ Thereupon the tooth relic, resplendent in the form of a jewel 
alighting on his head, shed around a white halo, like unto milk spirting from 
mothers under the impulse of affection for their offspring. This bearer of the 
RELIC (Pa'ndu) then walking in procession round the capital, making offerings 
of flowers, incense, &c., conveyed it within his palace, which had been previously 
decorated for the occasion. The r4ja then deposited it on the imperial golden 
throne, over which hung the great white banner (of dominion.) 

This monarch, for the rest of his existence, taking refuge in the three trea» 
euree of which Buddho is the first, (viz. Buddho, Dhanmo and Sangho ;)and 
forsaking his former cruelties towards the animal creation, and becoming the 
fount itself of compassion, was thoroughly imbued with benevolence towards all 
mankind.** 

The third chapter then concludes with stating that Pa^sdu built a splendid 
temple for the relic, and dedicated his dominions to it, as Asoko had done 
before him to the Bo-tree at BuddhagayUj an account of which is given in the 
18th chapter of the Mah&wanso^ that he conferred great presents and honors on 
Gu'hasi’wo; and discarding the heretics, zealously supported Buddhism. 

The fourth chapter opens with an account of an attack made on Pdtitipura, 
by a riiji named Khi'ra'dha'ro, on account of the relic. Buddhists in Ceylon 
have been tanght to understand that Kbi'ra'dba'ro was a Buddhist, and sought 
the acquisition of the relic, out of devotional feelings. I can, however, find no 
authority for this view of his motives, nor for assigning S&wattipura* to be his 
capital, which would in that case make him the sovereign of Kueala (Jhide), 
Pa'ndu leaves his capital, with a great army, to meet him in the field. Khi^ 
ra'oha'ro is defeated, and, as will be seen afterwards, is killed in this campaign. 
The Dothhdhituwanso then proceeds with the following account of the termina- 
tion of Pa'ndu ’s regal career. 

♦ In Captain Forbes* account also, of the tooth relic, published in the 
Ceylon Almanac for lS'S5f Siwattipura is stated to be the capital of Khi'&a'- 
dha'ro*s dominions. 
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“ Thereafter the chief of rulers (Pa'nuit) having secured the prosperity of 
his realm, resigning the cares of dominion to his illustrious son, and restoring the 
TOOTH REtic of SuGATO to, and conferring great favors on, Gu'hasi'wo, permit- 
ted him to return to his own dominions (Kdlinga), The protector of the 
world, by the distribution of riches in charity in various ways, having gladdened 
the distressed, and for a considerable period, led the life of piety which apper- 
tains to the sacerdotal state, (i. e. beeawe a BuddkUtical prieitt) after corporeal 
dissolution (death) was transferred to the mansions in the realms of the D^wot, 
and realized the many rewards of righteousness which were the objects of his 
aspirations.** 

To save space I revert to an abstract of the remainder of this chapter. The 
RELIC is restored to Dantapura : a young prince of Ujjhii visits that city on a 
pilgrimage to the relic : he thence acquires the name of Dantakcma'bo, and 
Gu'hasiVo bestows his daughter (IIe'ma'ma'la) with a rich dowry, on him in 
marriage, and appoints him the cnstosof the relic*. 

The nephews of Kri'ra'dha'ro, who had led a wandering life, from the time 
their uncle had fallen in battle, came, with a great force, to attack Dantapura 
for the purpose of getting possession of the relic. They fortified themselves 
in its vicinity, and aalled upon Go'hasi'wo either to surrender the relic, or 
give them battle. ** The ruler, on receiving this demand, instantly made this 
confidential communication to the prince (Dantakuma'ro). * \s long as there 
is life in my body, I will not surrender the tooth relic to another. Should I 
not be able to vanquish them, assuming the disguise of a brahman, and taking 
possession of the tooth relic worthily adored by D4wo8 and men, fly to the 
Sihaia (Ceylon).' Having received this important iojunction from his father-in- 
law, Dantakuma'ro inquires who would receive and befriend him in Ceylon, 
The king explains that it is a Buddhistical country, blessed with pious priests, 
and that the reigning sovereign Maha'se'no bad sent offerings to the relic, and 
even solicited for a little of the holy water in which the relic had been bathed.’* 

Gu^asi'wo then sallies forth with bis army, and is killed in battle, by the 
nephews of KBi^Ra^oHA^BO. Dantakuma'ro assuming the preconcerted dis- 
guise of a brahman, escapes out of the town with the relic, and ** proceeding 
to the southward crossed a great river, and buried the relic in a sandbank of 
that river.” Returning to the city in bis disguise, be brought away his spouse, 
also in the garb of a female brkhman, and resuming possession of the relic re- 
mained in a wilderness. After many miraculous adventures, and in particular, meet* 
ing an inspired th^ro, who gives them advice and spiritual courage, the royal pair 
reached the port of Tdlamiti and found there ** a vessel bound for Ceylon, firmly 
constructed with planks sewed together with ropes, having a well-rigged, lofty, 
mast, with a spacious sail, and commanded by a skilful navigator, on the point 

* An office kept up to this day, and called in SinghaUie Diyawadana nilame" 
iriiich literally signifies **the water-bearing-chief,” from the duty he had to 
perform in the temple, till it was assigned to priests, who now perform that cere- 
mony at the daily services that aw celebrated there. 
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of departure. Thereupon the two illustrious br^hmaua (in disguise) in their 
anxiety to reach SihalOf expeditiously made off to the vessel (in a canoe) and ex- 
plained their wishes to the commander. He, influenced by their persuasive en- 
treaty, and conciliating demeanour, readily had them hoisted on board.’* The 
RELIC is, all this while, concealed in the hair of the princess. A great storm is en- 
countered the first night. During the voyage the r^as make offeriugs, one festi- 
val lasts ten days. 

The fifth chapter describes the landing of the relic in Ceylon at the port of 
Lakputanan, a place I am not able to identify, where it is concealed in the itdur. 
ila of a dewali. The disguised prince and princess are directed in their journey 
to AnuradhapurOi the capital at that period, by au itinerant brahman, and they 
proceeded hither in the night. There they learn for the first time, and with 
dismay, the death of Maha'se'no, the rija whose protection they were taught to 
expect on their landing. They are assured, however, that the reigning monarch 
(Sirime’ohawanno) is a rigid and a pious Buddhist ; and they divulge their 
having brought the relic to a priest resident at the M^ighagiri wibaro at Ann-- 
radhapura, who was reputed to be in the king’s confidence. This priest 
receives the relic into his own residence, and hastens to report the event to 
the ** pious"* raji, whom be finds, in the midst of his recreations, io the royal 
garden, surrounded by his “ pleasure-women.” 

Two other sections have been subsequently added to the DdthddM- 
iuwanso bringing the history of the rblic down to the middle of the 
last century, — into the particulars of -which it would be out of place 
to enter here. Suffice it to say that this atom of idolatary has ever since 
that period been considered by the Ceylonese Buddhists to be the palla- 
dium of the country, and its possession has been deemed indispensible 
to perfect the title of sovereignty over the land. Between A. D. 1S03 
and 1314, in the reign of Bhowanekabshct 6rst, Abitachakkawati 
the commander of an army sent by Kplass'kara king of Pandi to 
invade Ceylon, got possession of the relic and transferred it to Pandi. 
To treat for its recovery the next monarch of the island Parakka'mo 
tile third, proceeded to Pandi in person, and was successful in his mission. 
According to Rebbiro it was captured by Constantini ob Bbaoanza 
during the wars of the Portuguese in 1360, and destroyed upon that 
occasion. The native authorities, however represented that the relic 
was safely concealed at Delgamoa in Saffragam, during those wars. 
It was surrendered to the British, together with the Kandvan kingdom, 
in 1825 ; and for the tranquillity of the country it has been found 
necessary to keep this object of superstition strictly in its own custody. 

In Dr. Davy’s history of Ceylon will be found a drawing of the 
RBLIC, and an account of its abstraction from tbe temple, and its 
subsequent recapture, during the general rebellion in 1818. Should 
my conjectural reading of these inscriptions prove correct, it would 
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be a coincidence of no ordinary singularity, that by mere accident, it 
should have fallen to the lot of the person who has had the official 
custody of this relic since 1828 to have suggested that reading. 
During that period, the six-fold caskets in which it is enshrined have 
been twice opened, once in May, 1828, at the request of the natives, 
when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which lasted a fortnight ; 
and again in 1834, to admit of Sir Robert and Lady Horton seeing 
it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller Baron Von 
Hdgel was also present. The keys of the sanctum are never absent 
from my library, excepting during the actual performance of the dai- 
ly religious ceremonies, and at night a military guard is posted at the 
temple. 


Our much valued correspondent then proceeds to his reading of the 
inscription, which with his permission we now withhold, with exception 
of the opening paragraph, which has formed the text of the foregoing 
paper. It is as follows : 

1. Diwinanpiya Pdndu so rdji hewan ihi, Satta icisaii 

2. icasa abhisUena me iyan dhanmalipi liihapUi 

3. M. Dantapurato Dasanan upadayin, Ananta agiya dhammakdmatiya. 

4. Agdya parikhiya, agiya sisaniya agena bhayena, l(c. 

“The Rajh Pa'ndc who is the delight of the ddwos, Las thus said. This 
inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twenty-seventh 
y.ar of my inauguration. From Dantapura I have obtained the tooth (relic of 
Buooho), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to i>Aanwo, 
with the reverential awe, &c.” 

Mr. Tlrnoor rests the tenability of his corrections upon the possi- 
bility of errors in the printed transcript. There is, however, no 
chance of these in the name of the raja — neither is there any in the pas- 
sage hidatapdlati, &c. — which is confirmed by three texts. With full 
anticipation that the author will himself abandon his reading when the 
July No. reaches Ceylon, we refrain from entering into defence of the 
reading, if not of the interpretation, we have ourselves adopted. The 
word agdya we also think is much more intelligible as aghiiya ; 
and susiisaya cannot certainly be read as sdsandya. For the most 
part the author’s translation (which extends only to the four tablets) 
corresponds in substance with the one published, and after having invited 
him to the labour, it was perhaps ungracious to anticipate it by an 
attempted version of our own ; — ^but we are very sure Mr. Turnour 
will forgive an ambition so natural, and the learned world will be well 
pleased that our interpretation should have in all but a few passages the 
confirmation of so distinguished a scholar. — E d. 
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IV. — Facsimiles of ancient inscriptions, lithographed ly James Peinsbp, 
Sec. As. Soc. SfC. SfC. 

[Continued from page 786.] 

Copper-platen from Muliiye, or Muliai. 

Plate XLIV. exhibits in facsimile an inscription on three copper- 
plates connected by a ring and seal in the usual manner. It was 
discovered by Manaton Ommannbt, Esq. of the Civil Service, under 
circumstances which will be best described by an extract from his letter, 
transmitting the originals whence the lithographs have been made : — 

“ Baitool, 9th Oct. 1837 . 

“ My long promised inscription has been delayed in the hope of 
elucidating its contents : but all my endeavours have been without 
success. 

“ The plates belong to Kamala Bhartri' a gosdin, who is a pensioner 
of government, and who enjoys a small parcel of rent-free land at 
Multdye, as a religious grant for puja at the temples built on the tank 
whence the Tdpti river is said to take its rise. On my investigating 
the rent-free tenures two years ago the man brought them as his sanad 
and begged me to use my influence in procuring the restoration of 
his- rent-free village of Khar Amla near Multaye, which had been 
resunoed at the commencement of our rule in these provinces by 
Major McPherson. The plates he said were proof of right ; for no one 
could read them, they were so old and authentic. Whatever other 
proof he may possess it is clear that the present sanad altogether 
disproves his pretensions. Observing in your journal for November 
last an illustration of the copper-plate inscription sent by Mr. 
McLeod from Seoni I recollected this and sent for it. 

' " By means of a key you furnished, and by comparison with an 
inscription copamunicated by Serjeant Dean in a former number of 
your publication, I made out a part but could get no good pandit to 
translate what I had deciphered. I made over the key and plate to 
Dhdnoi Raja SbXstri'', our sadar dmfu-, who kindly finished the task 
and gave me a translate in Bhdsha. 

“There are no such names as Datta Raja*. Govinda Raja, 
Maswamika Raja]:, or Nanoa Raja, in the catalogue of Garha Mandakt 
lajas. They may be descendants of Bakht Budand of Deogwrh 
Bdlaghdt, but it is not probable. It appears that they were Rahtores 

• I read tins name Dcrgca Ra'ja. — Ed. 

t The nadir imin reads Mimoamika rija ; hot it is probable that the text 
should be understood as Srimat-Swimika rija. — Ed. 

5 B 
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(Rashtra Autos), but stiD they were called Ghorowa or Gon^, which 
induces me still to think they must have reigned somewhere in these 
parts. The villages mentioned have not the slightest resemblance 
in name to any in this district, nor can I discover any at aU like them 
at Hoshangdbdd or Jubalpdr. 

"Yon will observe that the grantee in the sanad is a Chaubi, (fihatur- 
vedi,) and the present possessor a gosain, which shews that it most 
have changed hands though the gosain tells me it has been in hn 
hands for forty generations, — a piece of gross exaggeration ! No one 
could read or decipher it, and it was looked upon with great venera* 
tion and respect : indeed 1 could hardly induce the man to lend it 
to me.” 

My friend Mr. Ommannst has been very successful in deciphering 
these plates, there being but few places in which a careful collation 
with the aid of my pandit has suggested an amendment of his reading. 
One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name, on the seal, 
and in the second line of the 3rd page where the plate is much worn, 
viz. Ycohasora in lieu of Yudhdstara, which the sadar amin apparent- 
ly supposed a corruption of Yudhishthira. The first name also read its 
Catta Raja should be DoaooA Raja. 

But the most material correction applies to the date, which Mr. 
Ommannkt interprets as Samvat 1630, or A. D. 1573. The alphabe- 
tical type at once proves that this supposition is many centuiies too 
modern, nor do 1 clearly see how the pandit could so far have misled 
his master in the translation, seeing that the text is read by Mr. 
Ommannst himself and the pandit s'ateshu shatkena trins'ottaresku. 
The obvious meaning of this is six hundred and thirty besides, — ^ust 
about the period we should have assigned to the writing on com- 
parison with the Gupta and Gujerdti styles. But it is not at all 
certain that this is the correct reading, or that the era can be assumed 
to be that of Vikrama'ditta. The precise letters in modem character 
are, 

saka kdH samwatsari s'atetku ? ? triris'ottarishu. 

Now in the first place, the era is here that of Saka or Salivdhana ; 
in the next, after the word Yateshu, hundreds, in the plural num- 
ho-, two unknown characters follow which may be very probably 
numends. The second has much resemblance to the modern t* or 

• The word supposed to be Gkorowa is precisely the sasae ss that on Ae seal. 
Urn surusme of the rdja, Tusba'scba, the * hero in battle,’ so that U>c eonaec- 
tioB with the Goad tribes cannot be thence deduced.— Es. 
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eight, bat the first is unknown and of a complex form ; its eentntl 
part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the 
Bhilsa inscriptions. It may perhaps designate in a cipher the word 
anki in numerals’ thus purporting ‘in the year of Saka, hundreds, 

numerically 8, and thirty over.’ A fertile imagination might again 
convert the cipher into the word eight, afterwards expressed 

in figures ; but I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, whida 
in either case is of considerable antiquity and indeed one of the most 
ancient of such records yet brought to light containing a date. 

Inow subjoin Mr. Ommannby’s transcript and translation with the 
modifications I have before alluded to. 


On the Seal, 

First page. 

fisjfcnrrswTfmTrftr 

miOhci k 


Second page. 

^TcTT •fUSelfl* 

^Tti: *irW5 liflfW ^itifT 

t?nWj5cI^rTOT»lfniTfil! 


Tiurd page. 

v?r: n mum rw- irtwniranfn ^ y gTi tfc i R .~ < r wi « 


* The metre requires here an addition of 12 letters to the 9 found in the ori- 
pnal to complete the Sard&la vikrtriCa verse. These Kauala'ca'nta would 
supply thus : BUnit * the moon of the happiness of the 

wise.’ 


5 s 2 
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WTfw: ^T?!TftfiTTT^frsr^ tnssTfw^ ^nr 

6 

ww 

Fourth page. 


^Rtsrvrargl^i-sr 


iri%wii sdTT^jir ora^rniT xrjii ^sfsrmrrJT 

s» fc\ 

■srsr w ^a^anrlf irfw 

r; 




f^nr^ ^TZ'^PTfcrfircxr^aTratmf^: ^at^^gr^rl^^^RPitTw 


Fifth page. 

f wai q w ^WT -sm 

^ s# ^ 

?r^ qra ttRt44*(is«ifw II 3'5^TrT'4r^»mnr 

«JT#4 aHi4iW'H45?r2i4i4 (?) fwrwtg 

f^ in^rsr f^cf 9 


Translation of the Aluitdye Plates. 

(On the Seal) Sri' Yudha'suba, (the adopted name of the prince.) 

Saasti! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the RushtraMta (Rahtore), 
like the moon from the ocean of milk, -was the Prince Sri' Duboa Ra'ja 
through whose conciliatory conduct to the meritorious, and his vigorous 
energy, extending his rule to the ocean, secured him the good will of both 
parties, (bis friends and enemies.) His son was Govikoa Ra'ja, whose fame 
was earned in many a battle from him was born the self.controlling and 
fortunate Prince Ma'swamika Ra'ja, the unrivalled, whose valor is every 
where the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle and was 
always victorious. His son is Sri' Nanua Ra'ja, much respected by the 
pious; handsome, accemplished, humane, faultless, a dreadful avenger 
(hila) on his enemies: foremost of the aspirants for military renown, 
chief of the dignified, arid prominent among the active and intelligent, the 
vwry tree of desire (kalpa drama J to the necessitous. 

All natural and acquired qualities seek refuge in his virtuous breast, 
a firm .SrdAninna — afara Bh^avata* — his surname is Sri Yt 7 i>DHAS 0 BA+, 
(the hero of battle.) He hereby proclaims to all his officers, nobles, and 

* That is, a rigid disciple of Vishnu. 

■h Mr. Ommannev reads * Ghoro%ea Sur — {Ghorowa the Sanskrit for Goad)' 
but the word is evidently the same as that on the seal. 
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-the holders of villages, “ Be it known to all of you that we, for the pro- 
motion of our father and mother’s virtues, consecrating with water, 
present to Sri Prabba Chatcbveda* of the Kautsa tribe, the grandson of 
Mitra Chatcbveda, and son of Rana PRABHAt Chaturveda, the 
village named Jalau JCuhat bounded on the west by Kinihi vujard, on the 
north by Pippariki, on the east by Jalukd, and by Vjdnagrdma^ on the 
south, — on the full moon of the month of Kartika. 

Let this gift be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, 
and by princes of other lines. Should any whose mind is blinded with 
ignorance take it away, or be accessary to its resumption by others, he will 
be guilty of the five great sins. 

It is declared by the divine Vydsa the compiler of the vedas, “ Many 
kings have in turn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for the time 
is then sole enjoyer of the fruits thereof||. ‘The bestower of lands will live 
sixty thousand years in heaven, but he who resumes it or takes pleasure 
in its resumption is doomed to hell for an equal period.’ ” 

In the Shakidtdl, six (IT) hundred and thirty years over, was written this 
edict ^SisanamJ r Acla, the well skilled in peace and war**, wrote it. 

Arabic tombstone in the Society’s museum. 

The stone containing the Arabic epitaph which I have lithographed 
in Plate XLV. was presented to the museum by Dr. Mill, Principal 
of Bishop’s College, previous to his departure, as noticed in the pro- 
ceedings of the Ist November (printed in the present number). The 
account there given of the place whence it was brought “ a ruined 
burial ground on the African coast 'of the Red Sea” corresponds so 
closely with the locality of a similar tombstone depicted by Sir Graves 
Hacghton in the first volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s transac- 
tions, while the stone itself agrees so precisely with the description 
there given, in appearance and in date, that I cannot help imagining it 
must be the twin brother of the one carried home. I may quote the 
very words from Lord Valkntia’s travels also borrowed by Sir 
G. Haughton : 

“ On the northern side (of the fort of Dhalec-el-kibeer) are the 
mins of two small mosques built of stone, with round cupolas at top 

* Commonly pronounced ChauH. 

t Mr. Ommaknet reads Batia but the original has evidently Rana written 
vrith •sf instead of 

I Apparently a vernacular name, ' the well of water.' 

$ The sadar bmin, Mr. Ommamket says, would read but the ae- 

sond letter is evidently a Ja, and the class of the succeeding nasal confirms it. 

II That is, I suppose, his power is absolute to grant endowments, &c. 

^ I have kept here Shatkena, as read by Mr. O. — See the preceding remarks. 

•• Sandhi tigrahi, — (the minister ?) 
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but of a rnde workmanship. In the one toward the sea is an Arabie 
inscription cut on a stone placed in a recess. Around the mosqne a 
great number of monumental stones are placed upright in the ground 
at the heads of the persons whom they commemorate ; many are 
well carved, and beautifully adorned with flowers and other ornaments, 
some in the Cofic, some in the Arabic character. As the stones are in 
general of a portable size, Mr. Salt was desirous of taking one away, 
but as he was assured by the priest that this could not be done without 
express permission from the Nayib of Massowah, he contented himself 
with taking a copy of one inscription which seemed to be held in the 
highest veneration, though externally it had nothing to reeommmid 
it, being indifferently carved and having a comer broken. The priest 
informed him that it belonged to the Shekh or Sultan who built the 
tanks. It is immediately opposite to the principal mosque, and by 
the natives constantly kept moist with oil.” — Vol. II. p. 41. January 
14, 1805. Dhalac el Kibeer. “ At daylight I (Mr. Salt) went with 
Abdallah and the two Europeans to the northern mosque for the 
purpose of getting possession of some of the monumental stones 
mentioned in my former account. The best finished inscriptions 
were engraved on stones too heavy to carry away. I therefore made 
choice of ttpo of the most perfect carved in different characters that 
were portable, and wrapping them up very carefully, proceeded back 
to our lodgings, not quite satisfied, I own, with the propriety of what 
I was about.” 

Mr. Salt goes on to describe the contentions and dangers he had to 
encounter, and the bribes he had to pay before he succeeded in 
packing off his sacred spoils. “ When the trouble and expense, adds 
Mr. (now Sir G.) Haoghton, that have attended the procuring this 
tombstone are considered, it will be matter of regret with every one 
that these had not the good fortune to be bestowed on some object <rf 
greater interest.” 

The foregoing extract will serve, mutato loco, to detail the process of 
abstraction of the gravestone oar museum boasts, if its removri be 
an object to boast of at all ; — at any rate it affords us an authentic 
.sample of the genuine Cufic character of eight centuries ago, and as 
such it is abstractedly worthy of a place among our other palset^ra- 
phic monuments. But it is Mr. Haugbton’s description of the stone 
itself which may stand totidem verbis as the descriptive roll in our 
museum catalogue. “ The stone which is an unknown misshapen 
mass and very hard is of that variety of the trap family of rocks to 
whidi the term clinkstone seems the most applicable, from the sound 
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it gives when struck with a hammer. The surface had never been po- 
lished and the engraver or stone-cutter took advantage of the natural 
fracture of the stone, as it was sufficiently smooth for his purpose*. 
The letters are so slightly raised, that the hand might be passed over 
the surface without the idea being suggested that characters existed 
upon it.” 

In addition to these points of resemblance, the date of our epitaph 
is but two years antecedent to Mr. Salt s viz ; in the year 1045 
A. D., his being 1047 : and it might hardly be too much to assume 
that our Mohammad was the father of the Fatima whose death that 
monument recorded ! 

For the deciphering and translation which follow I am indebt^ to 
my brother. Mr. H. T. Prinsbp. one of our Vice-Presidents. It com- 
prebends in fact precisely the selfsame passage from the Koran quoted 
in the Roy. As. Society’s description. 

The only doubtful reading is that of the name of Muhammad a 
father, where the letters are slightly mixed. Ashafi mold Haida is the 
best that can be made of it. but the d of vuld is more like an r. 
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• There is another advantage in the natural cleavage, viz. 
black, whereas the interior is of a much lighter color, so that the letters become 
visible as in the lithograph upon a very slight abration of the iatervals.— Ed. 
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Translation of the Arabic Epitaph. 

In the name of the most merciful God, ‘ God ! there is no God but he ; 
the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep overtaketh him ; 
to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on earth. Who is he that 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure ? He knoweth 
that which is past and that which is to come unto them, and they shall 
not comprehend any thing of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. 
His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of 
both is no burthen unto him. He is the high, the mighty* !’ The tomb 
of Mahomed, the son of Ashapi wad Haida (?) deceased on Monday, 
the tath day, being past of the month ofJumadi ul dkhir in the year (of the 
Jlijira) four hundred and thirty.sevent. May God have compassion 
upon him and unite him with his prophet, McHAiaifAD, on whom be the 
blessing of God. 


Inscriptions from Hand, near Attack. 

In M. Court’s ‘ Conjectures on the march of Alexander,’ pub- 
lished in the July number of last year’s Journal;^, occurred the follow- 
ing passage : " On the western bank of the Indns ruins may be observed 
at Fever Toppi, Hound, and Mahamadpur. Those of Hound are all 
striking, and there may be found blocks of marble containing inscrip- 
tions traced in characters quite unknown to its inhabitants.” 

This intimation was not of a nature to be lost sight of, on the 
occasion of a second visit to the country, by so enterprising a traveller 


• Sale’s Koran, vol, I, page 48. This passage, which is justly admired as con- 
taining a noble description of the Divine Majesty and Providence, is often recit- 
ed by Muhammadans in their prayers ; and some wear it about them engraved on 
an agate or other precious stone (Reland de geinmis, Arab.) It is called the dyaf 
id kurn from the mention of the throne of God toward the conclusion. 
i' Equivalent to the 30tb December, 1043, Monday. (See useful Tables.) 
t Journal Auntie Society, Tol. V. page 393. 
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as Captain Buenbs. Finding therefore that M. Court had not 
since enjoyed an opportunity of following up his discovery, he has- 
tened on reaching Attack to fulfil the desire I had expressed to obtain 
accurate facsimiles of the writings at Hound or Hand, a ruinous 
place situated on the north bank of the Indus, about 20 miles above 
Attack. 

“ 1 have, however,” writes this zealous and active explorer, “ not 
only got facsimdes, but raja Golab Singh, when he heard of my 
curiosity immediately sent me the stones themselves, and 1 have 
placed them in deposit at Pdshdwer in charge of mulla Naji’b, subject 
to your commands, that is, if they be found worth sending, they shall be 
sent to you : they are all on marble, and appear to me to be in the 
Sanskrit tongue. 

" No. 1, (lithographed on a reduced scale in Plate XLVI.) is an 
inscription said to be fifteen hundred years old, which had found its 
way into a moslera building, though originally in a Hindu temple. A 
follower of the faithful made a mortar of it and thence the round hole, 
in which the barbarian pounded his massdla, (culinary condiment.) 

“ No. 2, (see Plate XLVII.) is an inscription at the base of an 
idol : but the image has disappeared with exception of his two feet, 
having been destroyed by the idol-breaking (but-shikan) Mahomedans. 
I fear it is too much mutilated to shew more than the nature of the 
writing. 

“ Nos. 3 and 4 are ornaments cut upon other stones, the former 
very neatly in white marble. No. 4 has the addition of a shell, and 
a monogram,” — (the word srf in an old form of Ndgari.) 

” As to inscriptions I have got intelligence of three others on the 
road across Hindu Kush into Badakshdn. There is one, Babel-like, on a 
brick from a ruin lying between Kuner and Bajour, (see foot of Plate 
XLVI.) and I have sent a man to copy the whole, as well as for 
others of which I have tidings, one on the small road between Dur 
and Arab Khan, and the other in Cashgar. I hope they will all ere long 
appear in your journal, and I wish any might turn out Greek, but the 
only Greek article I have yet heard of, is a helmet on an idol in the 
same neighbourhood which I hope soon to possess.” 

Inscription No. 1. is, as Captain Bornes supposes, Sanskrit, and 
had we the stone itself instead of a copy made by hand, I think all 
that remains on the mutilated fragment might be read : — but, how- 
ever well executed, it is clear that in the present facsimile the m and s 
are frequently confounded, also ch, r, and n, which nearly resemble 
one another. Again the cross line in the sh seems omitted where 
5 T 
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■we see a ir surmounting a ^ contrary to the rules of the Sanskrit 
grammar. The correction hazarded on this score in the third line 
is of some importance, because it brings in the powerful Turushcas 
(or Turks) as foes overcome by the nameless hero of the record. The 
only name on the stone is that of Sri Ticlaka Brahman, who was 
most probably but the composer of the versification, or the engraver ! 
so that nothing valuable to bistory has been gained but the fact of 
the extension of Indian rule to this point of the Indus, and its early 
struggles with the Tartar tribes beyond. As to date I should guess, 
andt hat may be done with tolerable accuracy now from the gradual 
transformation of the Devanagari letters, that it belonged to the 
seventh or eighth century — somewhat less than local tradition assigns. 

I have collected together line for line such words and sentences as 
could be safely transcribed ; — in some (as the fifth line) by supplying an 
initial word, KAMALAKA'xTA’pandit has found a complete half verse. 
The concluding words %rfJt sutra hi hogi has the sound of pure 

Hindi ; it is not Sanskrit. 


Transcript of Inscription, Plate XL VI. 

5 (^Twnis Ti^^-ETsnBTT^i 

ftf-srir# ^ (xf) 

6 i'chftiT4^xg: I .... ^^^Tarcficr. . • • 

7 ^:cl^ . . 

8 I? . . . 

9 TO 

10 

Cn a ’«* 

1 1 ^ntlf TOT TRtlTOW 

12 wlTO (^) . ...jpr^ ... TT ... ■^T 

13 WIW: I . . Ito 
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Translation. 

1. . . Blessings ; — whose kingly and priestly rule even among his ene- 

mies spreads : 

3. . . above his glory goes .... for pleasure 

3. . . the powerful flesh-eating Turushcas causing alarm to, 

4. . . . lavishing bland speech on spiritual superiors and brahmads 

without number. 

•S. Such a prince as attracts all things to him ; persevering in the pro- 
tection of his people. 

. . . . . what in the world is difficult (for him) to accomplish ? 

d. . . husband of Parbati ; . . . . went on a road, . . . 

7. . . .elephant whose mother’s (?) and father’s virtue 

8. . . , endure for ages, .... glory and excellence. 

9. virtue. . ... ... 

iO. of i)eoa the great riches, . . .rule . . . .moon . . 

11 great . . . .sun . . . living among. 

12 . ... . the cheerful-minded ; 

13. . . then Sri Tillaka brahman, . . (shall be made beautiful ?) 

Of the inscription under the mutilated image I can make nothing 
more than that it is Sanskrit, and of about the same age. I will 
therefore conclude with an extract from Captain Burnks’ letter, allud- 
ing to the sketch of the Khaiber tope, made by Mr. Gonsalves, rough- 
ly copied in Plate XLVII. 

" I have just seen the grand Khaiber tope of which so much has 
been said. It is like all the others I have seen, but the pedestal, or 
basement, or whatever it should be called is different. This looks 
more like a sepulchred monument than any other tope. It is near 
Lul beg kd garhi in the very pass, and is a very conspicuous object on 
the right hand as you pass. It has not been opened, and of course 
is considered to contain great treasures, which I hope you will ere 
long have the opportunity of investigating. Besides this tope there 
are several forts in Khaiber of mas.-ive structure crowning the summit 
of the hills, and attributed to the time of the kafirs, or of course the 
era preceding Islam.” 

I thus prematurely introduce a mention of this unopened tope, that 
I may draw the attention of those who are about to undertake its 
examination to some points of inquiry particularly solicited by a 
German savant. Professor Ritter of Berlin, who has just favored me 
■with an essay on the architecture of these topes, and is now printing 
a more elaborate memoir, lately read to the academy of sciences at 
Berlin, on the curioikpropoitions, construction, and destination of these 
singular monuments, ■which he supposes to develop and designate 
5 T 2 
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remarkable facts regarding Baddhism and its influence on the history 
of central Asia. 

I must extract the passage from professor Ritter’s letter : “ A few 
words will shew how desirable it would be to communicate the original 
measurements, ground plan, dimensions, &c. of the tope of Manikyala 
whose interior has been laid open by General Ventoka : or if this 
should be impossible, it would be extremely interesting to know the in- 
ner construction of those singular compact colossal stupas by more ac- 
curate investigation and measurement ; particularly the manner of con- 
structing the cupolas and the inner little chambers, and the square mass 
of masonry exactly in the centre of the mound, regularly built of quarri- 
ed stones*. Now by combining the number of feet you mention in the 
excavation from the height to the base of the last small chamber, or 
bason under the immense stone slab, and by the singular equidistant 
proportions of the places where antiques and coins were found as 
originally deposited, 1 am induced to conclude that there must have 
been originally nine stages, or stories, from the base of the monument 
to the platform of the cupola : these nine stages corresponding with 
the nine nirvanas of Buddhist doctrine, and with the monuments of 
nine stages anciently erected in Ceylon. The stages are only intrinsi- 
cally revealed in the Bactrian topes by the floor of the chambers on 
which the medals were deposited ; the dilapidation of the cupolas by 
the Musalmans to plunder the metallic ornaments at the top, having filled 
up with rubbish falling in from above the whole interior of the lower : 
(carre parfait k douze pieds tres bien etabli au centre, qu’on a creusd k 
dix pieds de profondeur, dont la battisse reguliere s’est tenninde la 
&c. i"). But how did these stages communicate with one another? 
were there staircases ? — No mention is made of any steps from floor 
to floor. 

"Tlie other excavations by Messrs. Masson, Gerard, Honighbbr- 
GBB, &c. give no nearer insight into the actual architectural construc- 
tion of these monuments, and seem made directly from top to bottom 
merely to get at the hidden in the readie-t manner. I therefore 
venture to invite your attention to the contents of my memoir.” 

I have given the passage at length to prove to our explorers in the 
north what keen eyes are fi.xed upon their proceedings, and to shew 
how necessary it is to leave nothing unnoticed in their operations on 
the topes ; but for myself I have no anticipations of the Professor’s 

* J. A. S. III. p. 315. Tills passage was afterwards explained to have been 
somewhat mUnnderstood, — see M. Court’s account of’tbe same tope. — En* 

t Ditto page 317. 
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view-being borne out, — of similarity to the Ceylon topes. The square 
central building seems to me to be built regularly for the sake of 
forming the chambers of deposit, the vaults outside of this rubbish is 
filled in for economy’s sake ; and an outer crust of masonry in form of 
a cupola completes the pile. There is no such outward mark of Buddhism 
I believe on any of the Bactrian topes as on those of Sdmdth^ , and 
Bhilsa, where niches on the four sides were provided with chatur 
huddha shrines. Whether of Buddhist sovereigns or of others, these 
tumuli were evidently the depositories of bones and ashes to which the 
coins and trinkets were merely accessary. Professor Wilson has now 
before him in London the contents of many more topes than we have 
had the pleasure of seeing, and ere this I dare say he has satisfied the 
eager curiosity of my learned correspondent and of his numerous 
countrymen now interested in the development of this train of 
research. 

Inscription on a stone slab in the museum, Plate XLVIII. 

W^hile endeavouring to keep pace with the influx of inscriptions 
from abroad, I must not forget the task 1 had set myself, of rendering 
an account of those deposited in our museum, a task which my readers 
will doubtless be happy to find is now rapidly drawing to a close. 

Tl’.e subject now to be explained is inscribed on an oblong slab of 
sandstone, 4^ feet by 2-|-, which I conjecture to be one of those presented 
by General Stbwart, and inserted in the catalogue of vol. XV. of the 
Asiatic Researches, as a stone slab from Ajaya-yarh in Bundelkhand 
with a Sanskrit inscription, or “ a stone bull from Kalinjar, with a 
Sanskrit inscription.” Should the bull be unconnected with the inscrip- 
tion I should incline to locate the present inscription at Kalinjar 
because of the exact similarity of its alphabet to that of Lieut. Sale's 
inscription from the same place, inserted in my August No. page 665, 
Plate XXXII. and further the name of Malika occurs in both, but 
the inscription itself tells us it was set up in the fort of 
along with an image of Hari, and a temple and image of Keshava in 
the same place. Jayanagara is nearly identical with Ajaya-garh in 
signification ; it may have been sub^stituted to suit the metre. None 
or only one of the long list of names has a regal title ; on the contrary 
the family is expressly said in the 1 4th verse to be of the Kdyas- 
tha tribe, and their highest genealogical claim seems to have been that 

4 

* A most careful and elaborate elucidation by drawings and measurements of 
the SdrndfA tope, by Captain Cunningham, is now under publication in the 
Asiatic Researches : but the plates will take a long time for their proper 
execution. 
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they sprang from a village, Kaushamyaprtra, in which Kasha and Sand, 
the mythological sons of the rfshi Kasyapa, had once resided. At 
one time, probably when the temples and images were erected, they 
were ministers of a prince of the Solar line. In this respect therefore 
the record is valueless. Its merit as poetry the learned Kamala'kanta 
V iDTALANKARA does not rank much higher ; yet being in our museum 
and being a fine specimen of the favorite character of that part of the 
country in the middle of the 14th century, I cannot refuse a place to 
the translation made for me by Sarodaprasad from the elder pandits 
accurate transcript, which I have myself compared letter for letter with 
the original. The characters are called chiira-varndn in the 36th verse, 
but this may be merely a laudatory epithet. 


Jayanagar Inscription. 

=!ft5 

H ^ y ii ■? f c 

8K !HHdrs(d»45)cl2 WRT ^ fsTOTU! 

t: tl fsmfcT «IRT3: ^ttig » 1 y %€f8iW 

># d 

fsnWK^= mTTO! 

w ir sjfiHiT n '® i if 
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trcT^wOT 

wirf^TT^i ^ t^%5 ^TfTS II \® U 

ilt^T ^TlinTTW^: -sf^Tcfi^ ftrfvfw! ^WT 

B \\ B giTre’nwrf^T -sifsi^T ^ttrfsrw w 

^^Rj'srfw* ^ 

cfW t^ir-iT %fTT ^JTT*!; ^T^: B II ^^Tfq ^^c|-qT 
•srrt^ ?r^tf^fw«rf«icm^ifN<! ^??nft 

Wcrwg^TC B>*>8 11 3Rt WJTT^cl^T ^T’SfT 

Oral t^raTfsr^T^^-sn?r^'’^T ^^crrexiffnrii^Tti^ b \ii. 8 

^?Ti^^’fiW’n-Trrff3r<r^ i b f^fii*<R3iyiits 

^•- WT wq^T fqrm'f: B B 

irqiT^t ^ qnn^j^Tqcmiqwq: qfsraw wif^qiqi 

qvi'fT^rcl «nqff51il3n^K B B qiJT^irqlwqq^^^-q 
ma^rT^ ^nratifw^r qmgng^: 

lt<.B •q^5»t^si«fNr^T*(rf^^ w-’iifqTi’ss B 

JTWasq 8 q.® a TTsWTPC^ilWirfw- W'W3TT: 

’q^qr^gn w. b q.\ a ^ T 

^nrroqT! f^ianiT! i q.q, b 

sq#®! ylfciy-siu-ulqi^ffl 


gfir«(Tqsi(«fw 

o^ cv c 
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Tfwcflcr: g i 

fsnN^?^ ^nr^sr^iprt ^iw^Rf^rcr cf[=g^®rr ht 
« enrT Tnfl ^Enjr^t^^rn: n 5?,^ 11 curare 

^nrrsrf^f^smTi'sn? 

a 5?,'® a ^in? 5 t^ 5 rTw xr^fjif^ ^ -iro 
4 f 5 ^?rR^',wTTW^ 5 r<t-i 4 Ju a a 

^ Rflu-^TfVr: ^r*ii:si«id'^Ti=irTi: 4T^Ty1^! 

’* i i ^ 

a V tt qTtm^«n<KmT f^sr?m*T a 

1,1 ^fTW 5 i^jTOt% a \\ a ?nfNi 

’aSt^T fwf# «'Ti<K?f4:T4s^ a ?’?. a ^w^ft^rcrwfe^'snOT 
•swift ani^ff qi^rm yTf^ci iff 

^in: iffucnnj^iTinrTTiiT a a 

-sTfiJitiitwif imf mw^TRi fMfitf^^micif a ^3 • 

•*lTmn 4TW fi^lOr ■<e<l«R<T; * 

cit^^M< 8 l 44 (rcl 4 w-iil ^U^OITsrfri! a 

> > ^ 

si 

filial a ^<a '^Jff^=^ 3 icw^r^cna 4 rf^^ 

^iri»rTftr iffi a ^'® a wifi miiticra! 

iiifwiTOfuRt mnitiicr iRuirawitiit 
fsnfwi iw?:^Tfrfitrafnim«i in^ 1119 Wsh 
iiTCwftmi a 
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After transcribing the above and carefully comparing it letter for letter with 
myself, Kamala'ka'nt begs to add the following protest against various oitho* 
graphical errors which 1 have insisted on maiotaining in accoidauce with the 
original text. 

u traoTfkcT 

H 

Trunslation . 

May Ueva (Vishnu), the father of all, support this universe, whose form 
he is; luxuriating in the embrace of the youthful LAK^HJI^, uiiwearieil, with 
frequent start and flash of eye, intoxicated nith delight; whose breast- 
jewel, sri vatsa shines like cupid’s arro'v, shut by the expanded how of its 
own ray. (1.) 

May Mura'ri (Vishnu) bless you, who supports the mountain Gmerdhana 
on the palm of his hand like a lump of peitydica* (the cattle looking on), 
whose wondrous beauty has captivated the lovesick milkmaids of Ballava. (2.) 

May Hari the warm companion of LAicsiiMi, scarred by the touch of 
bis maidens’ breasts, sportively thwarting the enemy of the licentious 
deer, inspire you with supernatural knowledge. (3.) 

May Dev A, the fish.transformed husband of Laksu.m!, restorer of the 
milk of the vedas which lay buried in the ocean — the refulgent, the de- 
stroyer of dependence on this world — the slayer of S'lnkhiimra , — destroy 
your sins. (4.) 

May the Tortoise, w ho unmindful of the deluge played on the ocean shore 
in abstraction, the refuge of the world, constant in refulgent beauty, pros, 
per you. (5.) 

May Ma'dhava, in the form of a boar, who delivered the earth by the 
thrust of his cruel crooked tushes, and extended the merit of virtue ; the 
abode of intelligence, of earthy colour from tlie mud he has thrown up, 
increase our blessing. (6.) 

May Nkisinha the man-lion, bright as a thousand suns, who preyed on 
the body of Hiranyaka kiisipa father of the \irtuous PruA/iliia and sup. 
ported him with uplifted hands, destroy your sins. (7.) 

May that Vittuma (dwarf) bless me, who changed the rule of his ene- 
mies, on pretext of piercing the eye of Sukrachirya ; who increased in 
size for the ruin of Bali. (8.) 

That Parasha is become glorious, who has gained the surname of Rimti 
from his victories ; who granted to the brahmans his well-governed earth, 
who warred with the wicked, and is acute iu sense. (9.) 

May Rama too, whose power is infinite, the giver of all joy, the destroyer 
of the iiu/(A.sAai, save you from all danger ! (lU.) 

The venerable sage Kashyapa, first expounder of the vedas, most 
learned of men, WM created to satisfy the deities with burnt ofl'erings. (11.) 

• Mustard seed after the oil is e-rprcssed. 


o u 
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This noble spirit had two sons Kasha and Sunihha resembling the sun 
and moon, in the dispersion of darkness. (12.) 

Kusha lived at Kaashcnyapura, — beauteous from deeds of virtue, un- 
bounded in strength, goodness, and stature. At the same place resided a 
certain person, ( 13.) 

Known to have belonged to the Kdyastha caste, the ornament of the 
Kushyapa line, respected by the learned, and satisfier of the expectations of 
the needy, (it.) 

He erected a drinking trough for cattle on the roadside near 

the pa.stures. He conquered the mountain fastnesses, being himself the 
abode of I'lirbati ; he was without riv.il, and of good descent. ( 15.) 

From him descended Junha, afterwards called Hiruka, because he stole 
the hearts of women by liis beauty, — those of kings by his just administra- 
tion of the revenues, and those of the learned by his wit and deep know, 
ledge. (16.) 

Superior to .all of the writer c<aste, the receptacle of the A'gamas, the root 
of the tree of virtue, the vessel of light, — he had a son named Jalhana, of 
infinite vigour, second only to the tutor of the gods (Vrihashpati ) a portly 
man of diplomacy. (17.) 

Ganoa/ohaha was born of him, superior to all mortals; the receptacle 
of all virtues; conversant with religious law, he surpassed Indra, and when 
king gave to the earth the beauty of heaven. (18.) 

His son Kamala on whose heart is planted the lily foot of Kamala^’s 
husband— of no contemptible mind, and of personal beauty correspondent 
with his virtues- 

Malika was born of him, resembling Aja raja, of tender person, crowned 
with a halo of good qualities. (20.) 

From him was born these four the most active and the best of sons, name. 
^y> P ad-wa Sinha, Ratna Sinha, Yoga Sinha, and Samara Sinha. (21.) 

Of Malika, the enslaver of his passions the chaste as Laksbui, the un- 
bounded in spirit, was born Ratna Sinba, who was superior to the other 
three and whose mind was noble. (22.) 

His son Nana was glorious, handsome, the most experienced and superior 
to all in Suma ; next to Ganapati in mutual love, understanding, and in 
beauty, and fat, being always at home ; he destroyed the pride of the vain 
boasters who were vain of their strength, he w!is tall with eyes like the lily : 
he was respected in the court of rajas and was free from sickness. (2t.) 

His fame had reached the ears of the women on all sides : he was minister 
of the Chandra and Atreya lines. (24.) 

He was known by the name of teacher of the religious laws and 

wisdom to the above dynasties, he was learned and agreeable, requiring not 
advice of allies when he sent his horse to the rajd Bboja Varma. (25.) 

He did justice to his name iVuiw (i. e. various) by his success among the 
women through his sweet words, and among kings through his politene®. 
nay every one loved him as his own life. (26.) 
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He being fixed as the receptacle of merit, and having attained the 
Kumbha of morals, his father supplicated the new anointed royal LakshmI 
(Vakmma of Ujjein .?) (27.) 

His spreading fame adorned the ocean (which is fitted with playful shells) 
with the additional splendour which it received from his kingdom. (28.) 

His wife who increased in riches, as the women resembling the dikshaka 
delight the munis ; she behaved according to the injunctions of the Sru~ 
tus and was worn by the wives of the gods as an ear-ornament, (i. e. they 
heard of and had regard to her] (29.) < 

This son Nana whose person was beautiful like the new moon, who 
never had any mean object of desire, who was the cause of delight of the 
whole world, and whose person was become beautiful by being agreeable 
to all, made the king his father glorious. (30.) 

He being desirous of crossing the ocean of worldly concerns by the ship 
of the husband of LAKSnui, accepted the profession of worship for salvation 
from the best consideration. (31.) 

And seeing the unreal agreeableness of worldly pleasures derived from the 
surrounding elements, and desiring s<alv.ation, he assumed the lily face pure 
from conversation thus to .ascertain self-knowledge ; and was wise. (32.) 

This highly spirited Nana caused this well made image of Habi to he 
placed at the victorious and celebrated fort oi Jayanagara in honor of his 
forefathers, he was a judge of human merits, an illustrator of all moralitv, 
well acquainted with religious duties ; and of a mild understanding. (33.) 

This man of respectable intellect, established a temple with the image of 
Keahava, at the same place for the final salvation of his ancestors. (34.) 

So long as the great mountains, the earth, the gods, the mines of jewels 
(or oceans), the moon, the sun, and the starry spheres shall endure, so 
long shall his name exist in this habitation of the creator ; who was the 
seat of virtue and respected by the gods. (35.) 

A person named Amabapati being desirous of gaining the curiosity of 
learned persons composed this inscription, written with wonderful letters, 
and filled with excellent metaphors expressed in appropriate phrases. He 
was obedient to all and corpulent, and was like the sun by his eminent qua- 
lities. He possessed the title ofa wise man. (36.) 

This inscription was written on the lucky d.ay of the month of V'aishakha, 
in figures Samvat 1345. (37.) 

He (AhabapatI) had two sons named Sckarhottabana'tba and Bai.. 
JLABHA, by Champakd (his wife) who loved one another, were well known in 
the world and a pattern of morality. 

In the town-division of the Kdyaathas, baring a street on all sides, in 
the fort of Jayapura*, by Tha'kcb Sii'pau's son Panschadcka, was this 
written. Goodluck attend the author ! 

* This place must not be confounded with the modern town of Jeypoor, which 
was only founded by Jev Singh in the middle of the 17th Century. The name 
is common enough. 

5 U 2 
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VI . — Abstract of a Meteorological Register kept at the Cathmandu Resideneg, 
for July and August, 1837. By A. Campbell, Esg. Nipal Residency- 


Obsej vf^tions at 

10 A 

M. 

( Oli&. at 4 p. M. 

VV iail 

weather ; rain 


Bar. 

Thermometer. 

Bar. 

Theroiouieter. 



Total 

Day, 

at 32“ 

Au- 

Wet DifF. 

at 32o 

Air. 

W^Diff 

At 10 a. m. 

At 4 P. M. 

rain. 

July,l 

25,199 

75 

69 

6 

25.113 

80 

71 

9 

W. fair. 

W. cloudv. 

086 

2 

185 

75 

69 

6 

mm 

82 

72 


. cloudy 

SW. clear. 


3 

171 

76 

70 

6 

121 

60 


10 

W. ditto. 

SW. ditto. 

230 

4 

203 

76 

69 

7 

159 

76 

70 

6 

E. ditto. 

E. Cloudy, 

173 

5 

207 

75 

68 

7 

139 

75 


5 

E. ditto. 

NE. ditto. 

86.5 

6 

187 

75 

69 

6 

099 


! 71 

9 


NW. ditto. 

064 

7 

145 

75 

69 

6 

053 

82 

1 72 

10 

NW. ditto. 

W. clear. 

194 

8 

099 

75 

70 

5 

037 

76 

69 

7 

NVV. ditto. 

S. cloudy. 

942 

9 

076 

70 

66 

4 

•24,989 

77 

70 

7 

ditto. 

W. ditto. 

950 

10 

092 

74 

68 

6 

965 

75 

7u 

5 

W. ditto. 

S W . rain. 

645 

1 ] 

24,973 

is 

6S 

7 

917 

76 

69 

7 

S. ditto. 

SW. ditto. 

086 

J2 

957 

76 

70 

6 

934 

77 

66 

n 

S\V. ditto. 

W. fair. 


13 

25,109 

76 

66 

10 

25,086 

78 

66 

12 

N. clear. 

VV . ditto. 

173 

14 

234 

74 

67 

7 

189 

76 

67 

9 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 


1*1 

314 

74 

68 

6 

2u0 

77 

70 

7 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 


16 

223 

72 

68 

4 

102 

74 

68 

6 

•SE. rain. 

E. cloudv. 

519 

17 

088 

73 

69 

4 

OtO 

77 

72 

5 

E. calm. 

NW. ditto. 

870 

18 

219 

7i 

67 

4 

166 

77 

69 

8 

SE. rain. 

N. fine. 

890 

19 

235 

72 

68 

4 

139 

76 

70 

6 

S. fair. 

W. ditto. 

1.384 

20 

166 

74 

69 

5 

114 

74 

70 

4 

S. ditto. 

SE. rain. 

955 

21 

163 

72 

68 

4 

104 

74 

70 

4 

S. ditto. 

SW. ditto. 

606 

22 

202 

74 

70 

4 

131 

74 

70 

4 

■aW. ditto. 

SW. ditto. 

200 

23 

239 

74 

69 

5 

146 

77 

71 

6 

S\V. ditto. 

W. fine. 


24 

200 

74 

70 

4 

079 

79 

72 


W. ditto. 

SE. rain. 

1.740 

23 

162 

74 

69 

5 


79 

70 

9 

W. ditto. 

SW . fine. 


26 

156 

74 

69 

5 

093 

80 

70 

10 

SW. ditto. 

SW. rain. 

1.384 

27 

186 

74 

69 

5 

059 

75 

70 

5 

W. cloudy. 

SE. ditto. 

346 

28 

162 

74 

69 

5 

092 

77 

71 

6 

W. ditto. 

SW. ditto. 

259 

29 

169 

73 

la 

5 

084 

77 

71 

6 

SW, ditto. 

SW. fine. 


30 

192 

74 

70 

4 

106 

78 

70 

8 

SW. ditto. 

SW. ditto. 


31 

139 

73 

69 

6 

078 

74 

70 

* 

W, ditto. 

SW. rain. 

173 

Mean^ 

26162* 

74 

69 

5 

24964t 

77 

70 

7 



13288 

Aug.l 

25,136 

70 

67 

3 

25,080 

73 

68 

5 

SW. rain. 

SW. rain. 

. 

2 

164 

73 

66 

5 

099 

71 

68 

3 

SW. fair. 

SW. ditto. 


3 

212 

73 

69 

4 

124 

73 

70 

3 

W. ditto. 

SW. fair. 

1.384 

4 

186 

74 

69 

5 

112 

73 

70 

3 

SW. ditto. 

SW, rain. 

346 

3 

212 

74 

69 

5 

15* 

73 

69 

4 

$W, ditto. 

SW. ditto. 

259 

6 

210 

74 

69 

5 

144 

73 

68 

5 

SE. rain 

W. fair. 

519 

7 

202 

70 

6S 

2 

140 

73 

69 

4 

$E. ditto. 

S. cloudy. 

446 

8 

262 

70 

67 

3 

216 

70 

68 

2 

SE. ditto. 

SE. rain. 

346 

9 

263 

72 

68 

4 

202 

74 

70 

4 

SW. fair. 

SE. ditto. 

346 

10 

289 

72 

67 

5 

292 

77 

71 

6 ' 

W. ditto. 

W. fair. 


U 

278 

74 

69 

« 

183 

80 

72 

8 ! 

W. ditto. 1 

W. ditto. 


12 

305 

76 

70 

5 

234 

77 

72 

5 i 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 


13 

291 

75 

70 

5 

294 

73 

70 

3 ! 

W. ditto. 

SW. rain. 


14 

234 

73 

70 

3 

154 

73 

70 j 

3 

S. rain. SW. ditto. 

1.730 

15 

178 

73 

70 

3 

164 

73 

70 

3 

fair. 

SW, ditto. 


16 ' 

223 

71 

65 

3 

iSij 

71 

6S • 

3 ' 

S. rain. 

SW. ditto. 

1.211 

17 

257 

72 

67 

5 

199< 

71 

68 j 

3 i 

S. fair. 

SW. fair. 


18 ! 

249! 

71 

66 j 

5 

16*1 

78 

70 1 

8 

W. ditto. 

5>W. ditto. 

259 

19 1 

244' 

73 

68 

5 

182 

78 

70 

8 1 

W. ditto. 

W, ditto. 

692 

20 ' 

252 

70 

63 

2 

169i 

SO 

71 1 

9 ! 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 


21 

230; 

73 

69 

4 

156 

7d 

71 ‘ 

^ i 

W. ditto. 

W. ditto. 


22 ' 

2101 

74 

63 

6 

121 

60 

72 

8 

W. ditto. 

S. ditto. 

100 

29 

1 




187 

76 

69 

7 1 


W. ditto. 

4U0 

30 1 

323 

72 1 

67 

5 

232 

77 

70 

7 ; 

W. ditto, ;NW. ditto. 


31 ' 

292 

7.3 

69 

1 

4 

195 

80 

70 

IQ 

W. cloudy. NW. ditto. 

200 

Mean, 

25,237j 

72,5! 

68,3 

4,2 

25,175 75,1 

69,7 

5.4 



9.963 


• Mean of Barometer for 23 davs, 25,243 ■f' Mean of 27 days, 25,107 

Ditto ditto for 2 days, 24, 9^5 Ditto of 4 days, 24,931 

Evaporation during July 1,464 inch ; fall of ram 13,235 inches- 
Evaporatioa during August, 1 inch ; total rain 9,963 inches onl). 
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VII. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the 1st November, 1837. 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

T. H. Maddock, Esq. C. S., Dr. Toeobore Cantor, C. Tucker, Esq. 
and AV. Kerr Ewart, Esq. proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted 
for, and duly elected members of the Society. 

Joseph Willis, Esq. was proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. 
Wallich. 

Dr. Colin John Macdonald, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. 
W. Adam. 

Major Irvine, Engineers, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep. 

Capt. H. Drummond, 3rd Cavalry, proposed by Mr. W. Cbacroft, se- 
cond^ by the Secretary. 

Nawab Jabar Khan, proposed by Mr. E. Stirling, seconded by the 
chairman as an honorary member — referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Letters from Dr. McPherson, Major Ouseley, Dr. Spilsbcry, and 
Lieut. E. CoNOLLY, acknowledged their election. 

Bead, letters from the Secretaries of the Bordeaux Academie Royale, the 
Geological Society, the Royal Irish Academy, the Antiquarian Society, 
the Royal Institution, and from Professor Frank, of Munich, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the Society’s publications. 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Paris in reply to the Society’s address of 

A Monsieur J. Prinsbf, Esq. Secretaire de la SocUte Asiatique da Benyale. 
Monsieur le Secretaire, 

Le conseii me charge de vous faire connaitre que la Soci^ti Asiatique de Paris 
a re?u la lettre que Monsieur le tres honorable Pi^sident de la Socidtd du Bengal* 
et M. le Sdcr^taire ont bien voulu nous adresser eu leponse a I’offre que la 
Soci^td .\siatique de Paris avait fait a la Soci^ta du Bengale d’etre uu de ses 
intermediaires pour la vente des ouvrages sanscrits aui quels le gouveruement 
ayait refuse de continuer ses encouiagements, et dout la Socidtd du Bengale 
avait entrepris I’aclidvement. Le conseii a ete vivemeut touclid des expressions 
de sympathie et d’estime dont la Soci^te dont vous etes le digue organe a bien 
voulu se servir h I’egard de la Socidtd .Asiatique de Paris, et il me charge de 
vous prier de vouloir bien en exprimer h votre illustre compagnie nos retner- 
ciementa les plus sincires. Le conseii est fier de I’empressement avec lequel la 
Soci^td du Bengale a bien voulu regevoir ses offres, et il dprouve le besoin de 
donner h ce corps cel^bre les assurances les plus vives du desir qu'il ^prouve de 
faire, pour le succ^s des plans arretds par la Societd du Bengale tout ce qui est 
en son pouvoir. Veuillez £tre assez bon. Monsieur le Sdcretaire, pour renouveller 
at la Soci£t£ Asiatique du Bengale TexpressioD de ces sentiments, et pour 
re^evoir en ui£me temps Passurance des sentiments de veritable estime, 
avec les quels j’ai I’honneur d’etre 
Votre tr£s humble et tr£s obeissant Serviteur, 

Eugene Bcrnoof. 

Paris, le 12 Jain, 1837. 

The Secretary read a reply from M. Csoma Kobosi to the announcement 
of the Society’s desire to confer upon him tlie office of librarian. 

Mr. Csoma expresses his sense of the high honor done him, and states his 
intention of immediately proceeding to Calcutta where he will give a definitive 
answer. 

Read extract of a letter from Dr. Royle, Secretary to the GeologicM 
Society, tranamitting under charge of Captain H. Dbummond, the gold 
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Wollaston medals awarded to Dr. Hugh Falconer and Captain P. T. 
Cautley, for their fossil discoveries in the Sewdlik range. 

Professor Royle was induced to send these tokens of the approbation of the Geo- 
logji^al Society (of which he has recently been nominated an office-bearer), thinking 
his associates in the Asiatic Society would like to see them ; but more particularly 
because the excellent paper on the Sivatherium was first made public in their 
Researches, and it would be the best proof of the interest taken by the scientific at 
home in the novel and interesting discoveries in which so many members of the 
Society have been successfully engaged within the last four years. 

Dr. Royle quoted the following extract from Mr. Lyell’s address delivered 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society on the 17th February, 1837. 

[The opening of the address presenting the medals was published in our July 
No.] 


ORGANIC REMAINS. 

“ Gentlemen, you have been already informed that the Council have this year 
awarded two Wollaston medals, one to Captain Proby Cautley of the Bengal 
Artillery, and the other to Dr. Hugh Falconer, Superintendent of the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunpore, for their researches in the geology of India, and more 
particularly their discovery of many fossil remains of extinct quadrupeds at the 
southern foot of the Himalaya mouutains. At our last Anniversary I took 
occasion to acknowledge a magnificent present, consisting of duplicates of these 
fossils, which the Society had received from Captain Cautley, and since that 
time other donations of great value have been transmitted by him to our museum. 
These Indian fossil bones belong to extinct species of herbivorous and carnivorous 
mammalia, and to reptiles of the genera crocodile, gavial, emys, and trionyx, and 
to several species of fish, with which shells of fresh-water genera are associated, 
the whole being entombed in a formation of sandstone, conglomerate, marl, and 
clay, in inclined stratification, composing a range of hills called the Siw4lik, 
between the rivers Sutledge and Ganges. These hills rise to the lieight of from 
500 to 1,000 feet above the adjacent plains, some of the loftiest peaks being 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

“ When Captain Cautley and Dr. Falconer first discovered these remarkable 
remains their curiosity was awakened, and they felt convinced of their great 
scientific value ; but they were not versed in fossil osteology, and being stationed 
on the remote confines of our Indian possessions, they were far distant from any 
living autliorities or books on comparative anatomy to which they could refer. The 
manner in which they overcame these disadvantages, and the enthusiasm with 
which they continued for years to prosecute their researches when thus isolated 
from the scientific world is ti-uiy admirable. Dr. Royle has permitted me to 
read a part of their correspondence with him when they were exploring the Siwalik 
mountains, and I can bear witness to their extraordinary energy and persever- 
ance. From time to time they earnestly requested that Cuvier's works on osteo- 
logy might be sent out to them, and expressed their disappointment when, from 
various accidents, these volumes failed to arrive. The delay perhaps was fortu- 
nate, for being thrown entirely upon their own resources, they soon found a 
museum of comparative anatomy in the surrounding plains, hills, and jungles, 
where they slew the wild tigers, buflfaloes, antelopes, and other Indian quadrupeds, of 
which they preserved the skeletons, besides obtaining specimeni of all the genera 
of reptiles which inhabited that region. They were compelled to see and think 
for themselves while comparing and discriminatiDg the different recent and fossil 
bones, and reasoning on the laws of comparative osteology, till at length they 
were fully prepared to appreciate the lessons which they were taught by the works 
of Cuvier. In the course of their labours they have ascertained the existence of 
the elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, ox, buffalo, elk, antelope, 
deer, and other herbivorous genera, besides several canine aud feline carnivora. 
On some of these Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley have each written sepa- 
rate and independent memoirs. Captain Cautley, for example, is the author of an 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, in which he shows that two of the 
species of mastodon described by Mr. Clift are, in fact, one, the supposed differ- 
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ence in character having been drawn from the teeth of the young and adult of 
the same species. I ought to remind you that this same gentleman was the 
discoverer, in 1833, of the Indian Herculaneum or buried town near Behat, 
north of Seharunpore, which he found seventeen feet below the surface of the 
country when directing the excavation of the Doab Canal*. * 

“But I ought more particularly to invite your attention to the joint paper by 
Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley on the Sivatheriura, a new and extraordinary 
species of mammalia, which they have minutely described and iigured, offering at 
the same time many profound speculations on its probable anatomical relations. 
Tbe characters of this genus are drawn from a head almost complete, found at 
first enveloped in a mass of hard stone, which had lain as a boulder in a water- 
course, but after much labour the covering of stone was successfully removed, 
and the huge head now stands out with its two horns in relief, the nasal bones 
being projected in a free arch, and the molars on both sides of the jaw being 
singularly perfect. This individual must have approached the elephant in size. 
The genus Sivatherium, say the authors, is the more interesting, as helping to 
fill up the important blank which has always intervened between the ruminant 
and pachydermatous quadrupeds, for it combines tbe teeth and horns of a rumi- 
nant, with the Up, face, and probably proboscis of a pachyderm. They also 
observe, that the extinct raammiferous genera of Cuvier were all confiued to the 
Pachyderraata, and no remarkable deviation from existing types had been noticed 
by him among fossil ruminants, whereas the Sivatherium bolds a perfectly isolat- 
ed position, like the giraffe and the camels, being widely remote from any 
other type.’* 

Resolved, that due acknowdedgments be addressed to the Geological 
Society for their courtesy in entrusting the Asiatic Society with the hono- 
rary medals awarded to two of their associates, and that they be imme- 
diately forwarded with appropriate congratulations to Seharanpur. 

The Right Honorable Lord Auckland, Patron, addressed to the Socie- 
ty's attention the following communication just received from the Royal 
Asiatic Society, confident that the Society would omit no means of giving 
effect to the objects with which they had been forwarded. 

“ The Royai Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irelandf 14, Grafton 5/ree/, 

Bond Street ; 


Mt Loro, Loudon, llth of May, 1837, 

The Committee of Agriculture and Commerce of this Society, having had 
before them certain specimens of Lichens used in dyeing, and being informed 
that severed species are now employed in India for that purpose, and that many 
more would probably be elicited by a close investigation, and an accurate know- 
ledge of the r^nirements of the trade, which has been much check«i by the 
short supply, and high price of the best sorts used, I am requested by the Com- 
mittee to transmit to your Lordship the accompanying specimens of Lichens, 
with bottles of the ammoniacal liquor used in extracting the color, and of the 
extracted color; and to enclose fifty copies of the first day’s proceedings of the 
Committee, which contain directions for ascertaining tbe most useful sorts of 
lichens, and for using the liquor as a test of their quality. I am also requested 
to solicit that such measures may be adopted as may appear to your Lordship 
to be expedient to diffnse amongst those to whom it is likely to be useful such 
an acquaintancewith the subject as may tend to advance the views of the Com- 
mittee. 

As the Committee are impressed with the conviction that their views of gene- 
ral utility are fully shared by your Lordship, they feel it unnecessary to offer any 


• Jotumal of Asiatic Society, Nos. xxv. and xxix. 1834. Principles of Geology# 
ith and subsequent editions. See Index, Behat. 
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npolo£?y for tU« trouble which miy be occasioned in furthering a measure c-ib-u. 
lated to lead to the inaprovemeut of our commerce, and to be of general advautage. 

I ha', c the honor to be, 

&.C. bcc. 

U. Uaukn'css. Sficretary. 

To the Right HoQOiable Lord Auckland, G. C. B.. Governor-General of India.” 

Mr. Visgee’s specimens, deposited lu til*" mu-tam, are labelled as tbllowA : 

Value j»er ton.. Value j>;r tnn. 

1. Canary orchilla, .... iJ.iO to .iVO 10. Canary rock moss M) to HU 

2. Cape de Verde ditto,. . 200 to .'*00 ; II, haiiiji.i.in ditto 70 to HU 

3. West Island ditto,. . .. l.VO to JdO \ 12. lbi>talatus diffo, 20 to 40 

4. Madeira Onto 100 to l.VO i.J. T.iir uous 20 to 40 

5. Africa ditto, HO to Li(! 21. t •'citss lici.fn, ii.ible to be 

f. South America do. .. 80 to 120 | mist’.ken f ir No« I or 9 

7. Sardinian ditto, .... oO to d.'* ' 22. L'chen \a!ui.'Ie.-5s ditt4>,.. 12 

8. Capeof Good Hope do. 20 i 22. B id ea -ary mo^s ditto, . . 10 

9. English ditto no value. 

“ The Good has a nearly white powder on its surface, towards the centre ; 
the under surface is of a grav color, aail is not hairy ; ii wjtted it does not 
turn of an orange color; iu t“dg*s are tlat and thin. 

“ The Bad h«as no ine-dy white powder on its su face ; it^ under side is hairy, 
and blacker than the good ; its eds-s are u.suiily mi.re oi le»s knobbed, and on 
being wetted it generally becomes ■>t an oi.ing*’ 4'olor. 

** No. 24, contains a mixed sample of g oid and 5»ad, wbich lia^ been wetted 
with water. 

“ The useless mosses greatly outnumber the us- ml, and %ary from each other, 
in some instance^, bv such slight shidos of ditlVicote, that the above specimens 
of tl ein can serve little more than to call imnute attention to the subj^-ct. A 
test for the discovery of color is tlierefore necessary. 

“ Test . — Take liquor ammonite, very much diluted with wafer, but -strong 
enough to retain a powerfuHy-pungeat smell — h tlf- liU a phial bortle wi’h the 
same, then add of the liclici lociag broken up t » u cou\eQient size}, so much 
us will lightly fill up til! 1 qtior, ao tiiat the wimle may be readily btirred about. 
Care must be taken to leave at least one-chird of the bottle for air. The bottle 
must be i:ept corked, but be frequently opened, and the contents stirred with a 
small stick. The color will begin to e.vlubit itat-if in a few hours, and the 
more rapidly in pr<*portion to the warmth of the pluv m which it is kept; 
but the heat should nut exceed 1 Fahrenh. pi'- ■ o* white silk p'ared near 
the surface of the fiaul will show the color bcfoic i woulti otherwise be percep- 
tible. This test will only seiwe to show whe^^■ culo. i.vists, but wid not develops 
it to its fullest e.\tt ut. 

Localities, — The good sorts are generally found in rocky or stony districts, 
or where ilry stone walls abound; in the ueighbourhood of tl.e sea, — iir if 
distinf from the sea, in places expostd to sea breezes. The more valuable are 
met with in volcanic lal.inda. My own experience has been principally in the 
Cauaiies, where I find the more and the situation, the he'ter the quality of the 
lichens. When the land is high and In-rnid, the usele^-s sorts aione are met 
with. In dry places near the •«ca. there are only the good .<iorts : and there is 
generally a belt between, tb'- two, in wnie h both good aod bad arc found on the 
same sN'tjes, and nut unirequcutly oven unning e-i o'hcr. 

“ There i» with tiie sample* a small bottle of anunoisipcal bnu.rr, of the strength 
suited for te^t : and also a su>iU bot'ie of the coloi to be pi udiU-cd.” 

Resolved, that five copies of the *' Proceeding's*’ iie coniTiiunicated to the 
Agricultural Society ; and that others be <eiit to any rneniber': the Society 
who may be in a position to collect specimens of L.dian ru --si * fur trial and 
transmission home. 

'The Secretary brought up the folloning 
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Report of the Committee of Papers on the Museum reference of the 6tk Sept. 1837. 

The question submitted to our consideration on the present occasion is, simply, 
how we may best dispose of the Government grant of 200 rupees per mensem, 
(which it has been resolved to accept,) towards the maintenance and improvement 
of the Society’s museum ? Whether a successor to Dr. Pearson shall be ap- 
pointed, or any other mode of superintendence adopted ? 

The following considerations have induced us to recommend that the Curator- 
ship shall not be filled up for the present. 

The objects that had accumulated in the museum prior to Dr. Pearson’S 
nominatiou having been once arranged by him, there will evidently be little to 
employ a successor, unless additions could be made on an enlarged scale through 
purchase or otherwise, for which sufficient funds do not exist. 

On the otlier baud, by employing the money now granted us in purchasing and 
collecting specimens for the due preservation of which our present establishment 
is sufficient, we shall in a year or two have amassed materials to give full occu- 
pation to a professional superintendent, whom we may then appoint on our 
former scale, should not the Government at home in the mean time place the 
museum on a more comprehensive footing. We therefore propose that the 200 
rupees be carried to the general account, and that iu consideration of this acces- 
sion to our resources, opportunioes be sought of adding to our museum by 
purchase ; and of promoting phvsical or antiquarian research by such other means 
as may present themselves troni time to time. We would in the mean time place 
the museum under a special Committee of three annual members subject to re- 
election, as in the Committee of Papers, and thiee ex-ufficio members, viz, one 
vice-president, the secretary and the librarian. We would further suggest — 

That this Committee should bold meetings at the rooms not less than once is 
the week; that their orders should be carried into effect, and their proceedings 
recorded by the Secretary as in the Committee of Papers; and that all expenditure 
should require audit from the latter C ommittee with exception of the ordinary 
contingent, which may be fixed at 100 rupees per mensem. 

That this Committee should give in an annual leport of the progress of the 
museum, at the anniversary meeting in Jaim.try, and tli^t they should be entrust- 
ed with a general discretion for the disposal and exchange of duplicate speci- 
mens for the benefit of the museum. 

For the Committee of Papers, 

Asiatic Rooms, i J. Prinsep, Secretary- 

20th Sept. 1837. 5 

Proposed hy the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cracboft, and resolved. 

That the Report be adopted in all its provisions ; and that three gentle- 
men be elected to act with the Secretary and librarian as a Committee for 
superintending the museum. 

Dr. CoRBTN spoke at some length in favor of renewing the curators 
appointment. He concluded by moving the postponement of the question 
until a better meeting could be assembled, which was negatived. 

It was then moved by the Secretary, seconded by Air. Hare, and re- 
solved, that Mr, William Cracroft, Dr. G. Evans, and Dr. McClelland, 
be requested to act as the museum Committee. 

Dr. Evans and Mr. Cracroft being present signified their acceptance of the 
office. 

Library. 

The following works were presented on the part of the Royal Academy 
of Bordeaux : 

“ Mon portefeuiile,” a collection of drawings (lithographed for private presen- 
tation) of Roman Statues and antiquities, by M. P. Lacour, Member of toe 
Academy, Corresponding member of the* Institution, &c. 

Essftl sur les HUroglyphes Egyptiens, par P. Lacour, &c. 
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Proc^s-Terbal des seances publiqne de I* Academic Royale des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres et arts de Bordeaux, 

On the part of the authors. 

Institutiones linghse Pracritic®, by Dr. Christianus Lassen, Professor at 
Bonn ; 2 fasciculi. 

Die altpersischen keil-inschriften von Persepolis, entxiflfenmd des alphabets 
und erklarung des Inhalts, von Dr. Christian Lassen. 

Analysis and Review of the Ricardo, or new school of political economy, by 
Major W. H. Sleeman. 

Polymetrical tables prepared for the use of the Post Office — by Captain T. 
Taylor., Madras Cavalry, 

On the part of the Societies. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII. 

Journal of the Proceedings of do. Nos. 1, 2, ,3. 

Journal Asiatique Nos. 7, 8 new series, of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Lardner’s Steam Communication via the Red Sea, reprinted in Calcutta — by the 
Steam Committee. 

Meteorological Register, from the Surveyor General. 

From the booksellers. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia — Ireland, vol. II. 

Antiquities, Literature. 

[Brought forward from the adjourned meeting of the -Ith October.] 

Major Pew forwarded the promised facsimile of the inscription on the 
broken Delhi Ldt, now in Mr. Fraser's grounds. 

Tbe secretary stated that though much mutilated there was not a letter in this 
facsimile of which be could not assign the exact counterpart in the Feroz Ut. It 
had enabled him to correct a few but very few readings in tbe translated version 
while it confirmed some that had been deemed doubtful. 

Read a letter from Captain A. Burnes, dated Camp, Duha on the river of 
Cabul, 5th September, forwarding: 

No. 1. The facsimile ofthe Sanskrit inscription at Hand 20 miles above Attok 
alluded to in M. Court’s memoir on Taxila iJourn. V. 482). The original la 
lodged at Peshawar awaiting the Society’s orders us to us disposal. 

No. 2. Inscription under a broken idol at Hand. 

Nos. .3, 4. Figures on marble and stone fragments at the same place. 

No. 5. A view of the Khyber tope, not yet opened, 

No. 6. A mineral resinous jet from the Khattak country south of Peshawar. 

[See notice and places of the inscription.] 

Manaton Ommannet, Esq. C. S. forwarded copy of a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion on three plates deposited in a temple at MuUaye near the source of 
the Tapti river. 

[See the present number, page 869.] 

Dr. Alexander Burn, transmitted facsimiles of the contents of two 
copper-plates found in the town of Knira (Gojerat) in the same character 
as those deciphered by Mr. Wathen in 1835. 

They relate also to the Sildditya dynasty, but as Dr. Burn has offered to 
send the plates themselves it will be better to await their arrival before attempt, 
ing to read their contents. 

Baboo CoNOYLAL Tagore sent ^r exhibition to the society a copper- 
plate in excellent preservation lately dug up m the chur land of a Zeuiin- 
daree belonging to him in perguimah Ldtijjore^ ziia Backergunj. 
o 
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This grant, which is now being transcribed gives an additional name to the 
list of the Beldl Sena dynasty of Gaur» 

A letter was read from T. Church, Esq, dated Singapur, 15th August, 
1837, presenting to the Society specimens of some ancient tin coins dis- 
covered up at that place. 

These coins hardly ':].q^ear to be of antiquity. They have a lion on one side 
crest-fashion, tvpical doubtless of the name of the settleiiicnt the city of 

the lion ; and on the reverse what may be intended for a cornucopia or a sceptre. 
They are of tin and in relief, and rough on the edges. About 800 of them 
were dug up by a p^i-ry of convict* in making a road five mile* from the town. 
The earthen vessel containing them had apparently been glazed and was of a 
very common shape, it was buried about two feet in marshy ground iu a spot 
until recently covered with dense jungle. 

Dr. T. C.vNTOR presented some Scandinavian antiquities of copper and 
brass, — a knife, an arrow head, pincers and a key. 

“ They are from different D^inish pro'inces, and were extracted by myself 
from sepulchral urns contdining bones and ashes of the dead, which the heathen 
Scandiiiavii used to deposit in huge tu.nuli. Antiquarians date the-n about 400 of 
the Christian era. Tne key is si.iiil«r to that used by the Chinese.” 

The Rev. Dr. Mii,l presented two stone slabs for the museum, which 
had been last year brought to him from the west of India and the Red Sea 
by Captain Roche. 

No. I is an armorial shield, taken from the principal altar in a ruined Portu- 
guese church on tiie top of Trombaj hill, Sahette island, one of the first Portu- 
guese settlements. The date of the slab was liroken off on removal down the hill. 
The words were to the purport, “Glory to God. lf)44.” 

“ The other stone brought by an officer of tfje Indian Navy from the Red 
Sea ; it was found in one of the numerous ruined cities on tlie Evgptian shore ; it 
was supposed to be a grave-stone upwards of years old.” — (^See drawing and 
note in the present number.) 

Mr, W , H. \\ ATHEV forwarded on the part of Lieut. Postans, an account 
of the Jain temple at 3adrash‘f and the ruins of Badranttgari in the pro- 
vince ofCutch, with drawing of the image and plan of tlie temple. 

Mr. I, 'ViLKiNsoN brought to the Society's notice a translation of the 
elements of Euclid into Sanskrit in tlie time of raja Siwai Java Sink of 
tlaipur iu 1699, called the Rekha ynnitu, 

[V* ill be published iu next mouth's Journal.] 

Colonel Stacy drew attention to a coin lately procured by him from the 
Panjah, uniting the type of the Indo-Scvthic series with that of the Indo- 
Musalmani's of Kaikobdd. 

It was with much regret announced to tlie meeting that Colonel Stacy had 
been robbed of a great part of his collection of coins including the unique 
Amyntas, and all his liactrians, and 60 gold Gupta coins of CanouJ * 

Mr. D. Listo.v transmitted two servitude bonds granted by cultivators 
in the GoraJihpur district, shewing personal bondage to be there practised 
openly at the present day. 

Read a letter from Lieutenant Kit^e, 6th Regt, forwarding two mtino- 
himself on a march with his regiment to CuttacHt 
ana inen to the Bond and Gumsar country. 
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These Jounials contain minute and beautifully executed drawings of all the 
temples and antiquities met with on his route, with all the information on every 
subject he was enabled to pick up. His visit to Bhobaneswar and to the Khangiri 
hills have formed the sobjtct ol separate meuioii'. 

Pliysicft/, 

Mr. Secretary Mangles presented on the part of the Honorable 

the Governor of Bengal, a copy of Dr. Richardson's journal of his late visit 
to the Shan frontier in Monlmein, in two parts. 

Mr. Jules Dgs Jardins presented 7th Report and Resume of Meteorolo- 
gical observations made by the Natural History Society of the ^lunritius. 

Dr, W. Bland gave a note on Mr. Hodgson's description of the IVipai 
woodneclcei s. 

Colonel McLeod brought to tiie meeting several more fragments of 
fossil bone from the fort boring now at 4-23 feet. 

One a smill caudal vertebra of a lacert.i animal ^ the re^t testulin >Us. The 
kaukar pebbles and quartz and feNp ir j;ravel accompanytn^ rhe r. .u\‘ increasing 
in size and bear the appearance of having been rolled. 

Mr. C. B. Greenlaw presented on the part of Mr. Alfred Bond, Ma.s- 
ter Attendant at Balasore, a series of tide iegi<ter» at Bulrdmrjhan in full 
for the year, 1834. 

Read a letter from Dr. T. CANr<m, presenting a catalogue of serpents 
and fish in the Society’s museum. 

Resolved that especial thanks be returned to Dr. Cantor for the valu- 
able service he has rendered to the Society in arranging and classifying 
these objects. 

The Secretary proposed taking ^ulvantage of Dr. C -vntor’s dcnartiue for Eng. 
land by the Peifect , to request his ku»dnes.«- in oonveyiug a case or the dupli- 
cates of the Society’s collection of snakes for urcsenutiou to the museum of 
the Honorable Company. 

He would also recommend that one of the elephants and rhinoceros* skulls 
should be entrusted to Dr. Cantor nitii a view of presentation to any museum 
whence he may be able to obtain lu exciiau.;e sione osieological specimens for our 
museum, not procurable m Ine.ia. 

Dr. Cantor had kindly uiultnaken to convev a series of our fluviatile shells 
to Professor Von d«'m Busch of Breaifu and other paiccls for the continent. 

These recommendations were ad»)pted. 

The Secretary obtained sanction for purchase of 31 objects of natural 
history prepared by .M. Monteiro and varnished — .«t 31 rupees. 

Mr. Shaw, 3rd officer of the Ernand presented a tetradon, a remosa, and 
some insects from the Persian Gulf. 

Dr. MoCosh prei^ented the skeleton of a Tapir which he had commis- 
sioned from Malneeu. 

The skeleton had unfortunately been ruined by an unskilful hand — the whole 
animal having been chopped up butcher-wise to be packed in a. cask — iu spirits — 
but the head and some bones were uninjured. 

Read the following letter from Lieut. Tho-MAS Hutton, 37th N. I. 
dated Simla, 27th August and 4th September. 

Simla, 27fh A*rgnsl, 18.57. 

Sir, 

At a time when the attention of the Scientific bodies of Europe, is turned to 
the valuable discoveries of our fossilists in the Suh.llimaiay.io ranges, it may not 
be thought impertineut in me, to sutrgi 't that the disco^ei y made sojiie year* 
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fiiice by the lats Dr. Gerard in the Spiti valley, and other places in the interior 
of these mountains might advantageously be followed up, by farther and more 
complete research. 

Little, save the existence of these fossil beds has hitherto been noted, and 
the rigorous climate in which they are found, renders it more than probable that 
few if any subsequent travellers will be inclined to venture into those inhospita- 
ble regions, where the Thermometer, in the mouth of October, stood, in the 
morning, (as noted in the Dr.’s memoranda), at 16*, 1.5®, and even 10°. 

Through the liberality of Captain P. Gerard residing at Simla, I have had an 
opportunity of perusing the Dr.’s memoranda, and am of opinion that research in 
the localities he notes down, would give to science some valuable additional in- 
formation on the subject of these interesting deposits of the antediluvian world. 

Subsequent to Dr. Gerard’s discovery, — and wholly dependent on that gentle- 
man for his information, — M. JAcauEMONT I believe visited the valley of the 
Spiti, — but whether he succeeded in penetrating to the fossil locality, or was 
deterred by the rigours of the climate, is unknown. 

Shall we, however, allow the riches of our dominions to be brought to light and 
reaped by Foreign Societies? 

They send out travellers to glean in the cause of science, through every clime, 
while we alone, the richest nation of them all, sit idly by and watch their progress. 

I had contemplated an expedition to Spih, this year, but straitened circum- 
stances and family affairs, have obliged me with reluctance to relinquish the 
xindertaking. 

Should the Society deem the Dr.’s discovery worthy of being followed up, 
I would humbly offer under their patronage to undertake the trip, the expences 
of which, if necessary, I would gladly share. 

In those climates the best and I may say only season for successful research 
would be during the summer mouths, i. e. from May until the end of September 
or October, and I should calculate the monthly cost at about one hundred and 
fifty rupees (150 Rs.) 

Dr, Gerard noti» the bed of marine fossils, or solid shell rock to be no less 
than one mile in depth, while loose fossils of various species were lying about on 
the summits of the ridges at an altitude of 16,000 ft. above the sea. 

He had, at the time of this discovery, no leisure to prosecute research, as the 
season was too far advanced, his health too much impaired to admit of bis 
exposing himself longer- to the bitter cold which was fast -setting in, — nor did 
the Dr.’s pursuits or knowledge ot the subject permit his making the most of 
the discovery. 

Other branches of the Natural History of these Hills, might at the same time 
be pursued with advantage, and according to the Dr.’s memoranda, there are 
many objects of value and interest in this department to be met with. 

Should the Society be inclined to leod a favorable ear to my suggestion, 
nothing would be requisite but the permission of the Governor General for my 
being appointed to the undertaking, and from the’anxiety His Lordship has ever 
shown, to forward Scientific Research, little doubt need be entertained as to the 
result, if solicited to that effect by the Asiatic Society. 

I have broached the subject thus early in order that every preparation may 
be made for the successful accomplishment of the undertaking. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

THOMAS HUTTON, Lt. 37th Regt. N. I- 

To Jambs Prinsep, Esq. Sec. As. Soc. 

Resolved, that the Society feels much indebted to Lieut. Hotton for his 
disinterested proposal, and will have great pleasure in furthering his plan 
for the thorough exploration of the Spiti valley, and the neighbouring 
regions of the Himalaya, by placing one thousand rupees at his disposal 
for this object, provided he is enabled to prosecute the journey ; and on the 
conditions suggested by himself, that the objects of natural history recent 
and fo^il collected in the trip shall be deposited in the Society’s Museum. 
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Monsieur Fontanier, French Consul at Bussora, forwarded under charge 
of Capt. Bales, Ship John Adam, various objects of natural history from 
the Persian Gulf. 

1. Mineral specimens from the island of Ormus. Shell concrete, or gres 
coquillier, ferruginous and selenitoiis sandstone aud madreporite. 

2. Zoophytes and snakes of several species from Bussora ; also a curious 
stellion or gako f hemidact ulus tiktihiu ) with a note description of them. 

Mr. D. McLeod presented a series of rock specimens from the Sutpora 
range commencing with Seorii Chapura— the specimens are numbered with 
reference to a map of the district accompanying. 

Dr. McClelland submitted a descriptive catalogue of the zoological 
specimens collected by himself in the late tour in Assam, together with 
copies of his ornithological drawing-;, of which the originals, about 130 in 
number, have been transmitted through Government to the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors. 

The fossils presented by Mr. IV'. D.twe of the Delhi Canal Establishment 
had arrived and were much admired. The following is the list of them 
furnished by Mr. Dawe. 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


ilie loAcr maimed. 


IVo. 0/ 

Specinun. * Names of Specimena aa stippoted to he 

1 A tortoise, (a very perfect specimen of tnooyx.) 

2 A fragment of humeius of Mastoilon. 

3 A ditto of tusk of ditto. 

4 to 8 Fragments of jaws of the Mastodon. 

9, 10 Vertebra of the Sivatherium. 

n ditto Mastodon. 

12 Right lower jaw of the elephant") 

Left lower jaw of the elephant J 
Fragment of the femur of the elej>haat. 

Ditto horn of a deer. 

Ditto born of a buffalo, 
pitto horn of a bnilock* 

Ditto rib of the Mastodon. 

Ditto upper jaw of the crocodile. 

Ditto jaw of a small deer. 

21, 22, 23 Ditto of bones not recognized. 

21 Ditto lower half head of the hippopotamus, (very perfee^ 

Duto upper half head of the rhinoceros. 

Ditto lower jaw of the bog. 

Ditto ditto of the Sivatherium. 

Ditto ditto of the bear*. 

Ditto tusk of the hippopotamus. 

Ditto dittaoi the dhto. 

A tooth of the crocodile. 

A lower jaw of a shark (supposed to be.) 

A fragment of the jaw of a horse. 

A small box containing right half of lower jaw of the hippopotMOUi 
dissimilia (vide Journal, No. .'i3 and note page 293.) 

A packet containing an assortment of slit-m. 

A sample supposed to be a species of coal, with a portion of bitumen. 
37, 38 Fragments of upper part of the head of ruminant. 

39 Specimen of fossil wood. 

40 Fragment lower jaw of small elephant. 

41 Lower extremity of radiaOvOnd ulna, carpul bones attached, of Mastodon. 


♦ This Jaw seems to belong to a new animal at least, it has not yet been identifi* 
ed.— E d. 
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1 . — Jounud of a Trip to the Burenda Pass in 1836. By Lieut. Thomas 
Hutton, 37rt Regiment, Native Infantry. 

On the 22nd of September, 1836, I started from Smla, which 
averages an elevation of 7,200 feet above sea level, in company with 
a small party of friends, on a trip to the Burenda Pass, with the in- 
tention of crossing into Kandwar. The road from Simla to the top of 
Mahdssd, is a pretty steep ascent for nearly the whole way, but the 
scenery, particularly in the forest, is very beautiful and reminds one 
much of tRe grounds around a gentleman’s country seat at home. 

Several species of pines and thorny-leafed oaks, intermixed with 
large plane trees and various others, compose the forest. Black cur- 
rant bushes and raspberries, both yellow and red, are plentiful, as 
also the blackberry or bramble. The fruit of the former is much 
sought after by the residents at Simla, to make preserves with : wild 
strawberries are also abundant and richly flavoured. 

Flowers** of various kinds are scattered over the more open parts 
of the forest, and flitting over them may be seen numerous butter- 
flies, many of which are common to Britain and continental Europe. 
Among others I recognised and captured the beautiful * swallow- 
tail’d’* and ' tortoise-shell’ butterflies' ; — the caterpillar of the lat- 
ter, being the same as that of Europe, and like it feeding on the nettle. 

The ‘ painted lady” is also abundant, as well as the large* 
and small ' cabbage butterflies’.’ • The black-veined white’’ is 
among the most numerous, ^d many of the beautiful little specie# 
beloi^Bg to the Genus Polyommatus. 

* See notes at tiie end. 
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Here also beneath the decaying’ trunk of fallen trees I discorered 
in abundance some new species of land snails* belonging to the 
genera, nanina, and bulimus. 

Pheasants are plentiful down the khads, but it is hard work hunt* 
ing for them. 

The plass or pucras pheasant* and another bird called, the khalij* 
pheasant, are the commonest, but the mondP is to be met with 
towards the latter end of autumn and during the winter season, as 
also the woodcock’ ; indeed one of the latter birds, I saw flushed in 
the month of August, and a brace were seen at Simla this year in 
November. 

Wild hogs are abundant in the deep glens, where they shelter 
themselves all day, and at night sally forth to regale on the gpuin 
fields, much to the annoyance of the farmers ; — they also visit the 
higher and more open parts of the forest where they turn up the 
ground in search of aromatic roots, &c. 

Bears*, too, are numerous in the rocky glens, arriving from the 
colder parts of the hills in the autumn and staying during the winter, 
— retiring again to the interior about April, as the weather becomes 
hotter. 

Besides these, many other animals are inhabitants of this forest, 
such as the leopard*, leopard cat*, the hill fox’, and troops of lun- 
goors*, as also the musk deer* and flying 6(juirrel*. 

The former animal is seldom seen except at night when it prowls 
about the sheep-folds, and is often as much the terror and pest of the 
poor highland villagers, as the more formidable tiger is to the inhabi- 
tants of the plains. 

At Simla where the leopard is by no means scarce, it is necessary 
at nightfall to shut up the dogs, or they would, invariably sooner or 
later, as indeed numbers do, fall victims to the voracity of this prowl- 
ing sav^e. Even in open day, dogs are frequently snatched up by 
this animal, when hunting along the wooded banks, only a few yards 
frmn their masters. Instances are even on record of their entering 
houses at night when the doors have been incautiously left open. 

Large tracts of the forest of the Mahdssu have of late years been 
cleared for the purpose of planting potatoes, which thrive well on 
^ping grounds and are cultivated to a great extent, vast quantities 
being annually sent to the plains for sale. 

The magnificent timber which once abounded here is fast foBhig 
beneath the woodman’s axe, and it is to be feared that ere long, the 
* Urns Tliibetanas. 
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so much vaunted beauty of this forest, will have passed away. The 
demand for good timber, for the purposes of building, since Simla 
became a resort for invalids, has been so great, that the needy and 
money-loving Ranas, have turned the gigantic beauties of the forest, 
to account, and many places are beginning to look quite bare and 
naked from the constant drain upon them. 

It is more than probable, if this destruction continues, that in a few 
years the forest will be ruined ; for it is a curious and melancholy 
fact, that but very few young trees are springing up to supply the 
places of the parent stock. 

Many fine trees are also destroyed by the practice of setting fire to 
the jangal grass, for the turpentine which exudes so plentifully from 
the pine trees, immediately takes fire and the bark of the tree is de- 
stroyed at the base. The consequence is that rain finds a lodgment and 
rots the outer wood, which having become soft is immediately disco- 
vered and attacked by insects, and the tree in a short time withers and 
falls. Hundreds of these trees as also many fine oaks are to be seen in 
everv stage of disease, both standing and fallen, and almost all arising 
in the first instance from the fire having injured or destroyed the bark 
around the base. 

In this stage, stage-beetles’, capricorn beetles’ and also the click 
beetles’ whose larvae are nourished in decaying trees, are all busy in 
completing what the fire has commenced, and even a species of snail* 
contributes much to the ultimate ruin of the sturdy oak by boring 
into every hole and crevice and reducing the fibre of the wood to the 
consistency of moist sawdust. 

It is upon such trees that the woodpeckers, in search of insects 
within, bore innumerable holes, and although they are labouring with 
the laudable intent of destroying the hidden foe, yet they also in no 
small degree hasten the decay of the wood, by boring so many fresh 
inlets for the rain and snow. 

It must be remembered however, that these much abused birds 
never attack a sound and healthy tree, and their share in the de- 
struction of a decaying one, may be forgiven, on the certainty 
of its being destroyed even without their aid, by the insects already 
within it. 

The highest peak of Mahntsu is 9140 feet above the level of the 
sea; but the Devi temple, past which the road runs, is only 9078 
feet, after which the road gradually descends for about two miles 
through the forest to Fdgu, where there is a small bungalow of one 
5 r 2 
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room, belonging to government, and which is the usual halting-place 
for travellers, being about twelve miles from Simta. 

The elevation of the bungalow is 8040 feet. 

From this place a road branches off through the Jubal country 
towards the Chor mountain, which is one of the lions usually visited 
by travellers, and attains an elevation of 12,149 feet. The road 
across the hills to Masuri also lies in the same direction. 

At Fdgu we halted one day and on the 24th September pursued 
our march towards Mattid/ia, which is the second stage from Simla 
to the cantonment of Kotgarh, and where there is another small 
bungalow of one room. Elevation 8070 feet. 

The grassy hills between Fdgu and Mattidna produce during the 
rains, immense quantities of a species of orchis, called by the natives 
" salep niisri,” the roots of which are sometimes collected and 
dried, and afterwards brought to Simla or sent to the plains for sale. 
If care and culture were bestowed upon these plants and the drying 
of the roots properly attended to, why might not the hill plant equal 
the famous Persian and Turkish salep misr(, which is now sold at 
such high prices as almost to preclude the possibility of using it ? 
The hill plant grows at Simla and is pretty generally diffused over 
the interior, and as it may be had in almost any quantities, an im- 
portant and nourishing addition to the diet of infants and invalids 
might be furnished at a reasonable and even cheap rate. 

The road from Fdgu is seen for miles running along the side of a 
bare hill, which on one side shuts out the view, while on the other 
are deep glens with here and there a few houses. It is a long and 
dreary march of about 14 miles, and as the party I was with were 
keen sportsmen, we agreed to breakfast at a wood about half-way, and 
three miles beyond the old fort of Theog, which stands on an eminence 
near the road and is 8013 feet above the sea. 

After breakfast we beat the forest for game and found a musk deer 
and some plass pheasants, as also the hill partiidge and the shikiri 
of the party brought in some chicdrs‘. 

The whole of this day we walked on leisurely down the ihads for the 
two-fold purpose of finding game and avoiding the dreary road to 
Mattidna. In the evening we came to our encamping ground in the 
bed of the glen below Mattidna bungalow, on the banka of a stream, 
which wound along among the bluff rocks and thickly wooded hills, 
giving a beautiful and romantic appearance to the scene which is 
here highly picturesque, the banks of the glen rising some hundreds 
of feet high on either side, and clothed to the top with trees and 
brushwood. 
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Here we found that beautiful little flower, parochetus communis, 
figured in Royle’s Illustrations. It was growing in profusion among 
the damp rocks and caves on the banks of the stream. I have since 
found that it is common also at Simla. 

In the morning just before daybreak on the 25th we heard the hill 
blackbirds singing very sweetly from the woods above us. The song 
is not unlike that of the European blackbird. These beautiful birds 
commence singing about the middle of autumn and continue their 
songs throughout the winter and spring, after which they betake 
themselves to the interior, being autumnal and winter visitants rather 
than constant residents of the lower hills, although a few maybe 
occasionally met with throughout the year. In the winter season 
they are found as low down as the vale of Pinjore. 

At daybreak on the 26th September we ascended a very steep 
hill towards Ndgkunda, breakfasting about half-wav, by the side of a 
hill stream and then continuing our journey. On this road are plenty 
of chicores and a few were shot by the party. 

At Ndgkunda we found two gentlemen from Simla who had come 
thus far to see the beauties of the interior before leaving India for 
home. In consequence of this rencontre we halted a day and beat the 
wood for game. Some plass and khatij pheasants were killed, 
and a male musk deer was brought in by one of the shikari. 

The bungalow at this place is larger than those of Fdgd and 
Mattidna, possessing one large and two small rooms, which afford 
very comfortable accommodation to travellers. The elevation is 
9016 feet. 

The scenery from this place is very beautiful. 

The cantonment of Kotgarh is seen in a slope in the distance, and is 
much lower than Ndgkunda, and surrounded by mountains of every 
shade, from the deepest forest green, to the bare and barren rock, 
while the long line of eternal snows towers far above them alt in the 
back ground. In the kkads below the bungalow we found several 
nut trees with fruit on them, and very similar to filberts in appear- 
ance, but all were rotten, and judging from the number of nuts strewed 
upon the ground, all of which were likewise rotten and were the fruit 
of the preceding year, I should be inclined to think that few ever 
ripened. Dr. GsRAao mentions having found them rotten in 1818. 

The nut tree here grows to a good size, and unlike the hazel bushes 
of Europe, is really a large tree, springing up some height before the 
branches spread out, and the trunks of many exceeding a man’s bodv 
in girth. The tallest trees must have been from 30 to 40 feet high 
at least. 
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Flowers of different kinds are here abundant, every open space or 
grassy hill being studded with various colors ; the anemone discol- 
or, pamassia nubicola, and potentilla pteropoda of Rotle are innu- 
merable, while in the deep glens or khads, growing in damp vege- 
table. moulds, a beautiful white species of cypripedium is found, as also 
a very large white lily, which grows to a height of 6 or 7 feet. 

Here also we found a fruit resembling a wild quince, but growing 
on large trees, with leaves very similar to those of the nut trees. 

Another fruit was brought us, which in taste was something like 
the sloe, the stone somewhat resembling that of the little wild 
cheny of Britain. The tree is tall and at first sight resembles the 
cherry tree, but the fruit grows on the stalks in a different manner, 
being placed at unequal distances up a long straight stem. The hill 
people call the tree jummoo, (jamu.J 

These forests are also well stocked with splendid yew trees and 
pines of enormous growth. The birch is said by travellers to grow 
here also, but we were not fortunate enough to see any. 

On the afternoon of this day a shower of rain fell and the wind 
was very cold ; the snow evidently falling fast over the snowy range 
which was very white. The sky black and threatening. 

On the 27th after breakfast we started from Ndgkunda and crossed 
the top of Hattd or Whartu, a steep hill in the neighbourhood about 
10,656 feet high. From the top of this mountain a splendid view 
opens upon the traveller, and some of the houses at Simla are seen, 
while the snowy range, in its vast extent is laid open. Here I took 
some fine specimens of snails* of the genera nanina and bulimus, 
among the loose stones and ruins of the old Gurkha forts which crest 
this mountain. The shells of the former genus, far exceed in size, 
those of the warmer hills of Mahdssi. Here, also, on the very top of 
the ruins. I found a solitary plant of mulgedium manorkizum in flower, 
its roots firmly wedged in between the massive stones. 

There are a few stone huts on the top of this hill erected by an 
officer, as a temporary shooting box. After resting awbile and enjoy- 
ing the fine view, we went down the opposite side of the mountain 
and a few miles farther on brought us to our encamping ground at a 
place called Bogie beneath a hill crowned with the ruins of an old 
fort of that name, and a short distance above a village called Shail. 

From this village excellent coolies are procurable and we got all 
necessary supplies very easily, the villagers coming into camp with 
grain, ghee and milk. 

.Part of the road after leaving Hattu, lay through a wood and was 
frequently interrupted by fallen timber. In the open parts among 
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beautiful flowers of diflFerent kinds and colors, gave a very pleasing 
eflect to the scene. At one part of the road, an otherwise bare rock, 
was bedecked with numerous plants of mulgedium manorhizum of 
Rotle, while in the first I gathered the golden flowers of “ corvi- 
sartia indica.” 

Here again European forms of butterflies presented themselves, 
sporting among the flowers of the forest. The ‘ large tortoise-shell” 
and ‘ brimstone butterflies,” were recognized, as also the ‘ marbled 
white” and two others which appear to be but varieties of the 
European insects argynnis aglaia and vanessa atalanta. 

Many others peculiar to these hills were also noticed. 

Not finding ground to ride over during the latter part of this 
march some of the party sent back their ponies. 

The distance travelled this day was about 12 miles, of which the 
first five or six were very steep. The elevation of Bogie is 9084 
feet : the village from which our supplies came is 7400 feet. 

Early on the morning of the 28th September we resumed bur march 
and found the whole way beautifully varied with flowers, chiefly of a 
species resembling a blue China aster. The road or rather track, lay 
sometimes through deep and shady woods, every now and then 
opening out upon grassy hills, at other times leading up over rugged 
rocks resembling steps, with scarcely room sufficient for our feet ; 
the scenery was indeed beautiful and grand by turns, one while pre- 
senting verdant meadows, thickly begemmed with flowers, and bounded 
by dark woods of various shades, at another time changing to dark 
and frowning rocks, towering high in wild confusion, like the ruins 
of some ancient and mighty castle of the fabled giants. In shady 
places hoar frost was lying thick upon the grass. The path became 
at length so rugged and unfit for riding over, that we sent back the 
rest of our ponies and determined to perform the remainder of our 
trip on foot, which soon proved a case of necessitv. 

We breakfasted about half-way, on the side of a grassy hill, near a 
large flock of sheep which were folded beneath a huge overhanging 
rock, and guarded by several fierce and powerful hill dogs. 

Large flocks of sheep are pastured on these open patches, and as the 
pasture is consumed they are driven on to others, always tended by 
their sagacious and watchful guardians the dog^, to whom indeed 
the care of the flock is almost entirely trusted, the men lying idly 
by or knitting shoes and socks of worsted. When in want of a 
sheep or lamb we found great difficulty in inducing these people to 
part with one out of a flock of several hundreds ; if we succeeded in 
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attaining one, it was always lame, sick or past breeding and only fit 
for our dogs. 

The reason is, because the sheep are a great and indeed their 
only source of profit, and are kept for the sake of the wool which is 
manufactured into blankets and coarse looees (luisj and sold or bartered 
for other necessaries. 

After breakfast we again pursued our journey over similar ground, 
and at length halted on the side of another open grassy hill called by 
the guides Tutu, the village of Thar being far below us in the 
khad. Supplies of grain, ghee and milk were easily procured. 

On the side of this hill and along the latter part of the march since 
breakfast, plants of the wild iris were abundant and apparently of two 
kinds : I say apparently, because I could only judge so, from the 
seeds, which diflTered not only in size and color, but grew somewhat 
diflerentlv, the largest seeds being close to the gronifd on a short stalk, 
and the smaller kind raised on a stalk of six or seven inches long. 
The plants had long ceased to flower, as the seeds were ripe and 
falling. 

Some of these plants and seeds I collected and on my return to 
Simla, the former were planted and have this year (1837) put forth 
beautiful dark flowers of about half the size of the garden iris, and 
having the outer or hanging petals spotted with deep lilac, instead of 
being somewhat striated as in the cultivated plants at Simla : the 
whole flower is much darker. Whether known or not I leave 
botanists to decide. 

This place was the first good monaul ground we came to, and the 
sportsmen of our party shot several fine birds in the afternoon. It 
is a beautiful sight to see a cock monaul rise from the cover ; he takes 
wing rapidly down the khad, uttering a loud and musical whistle 
which he quickly repeats during his descent, until he again alights. 
They are very fond of perching themselves on the top of some bare 
rock or stone and thence surveying the ground around them. In the 
morning and evening while feeding, it is difficult to get near them, as 
they are wary birds, but the best time to get them is during the hea* 
of the day when they are lazily reposing among the brushwood covers 
and are unwilling to rise, thus allowing you to come near enough to 
make pretty certain of bringing them down. Being strong birds, 
they sometimes manage to carry away a good deal of shot. 

A sportsman can generally tell whether birds are in the neighbour- 
hood, by observing the holes which they make in the ground in search 
of roots and insects. It is a curious thing, that when the monaul ia 
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kept in confinement the hill, from wanting the friction caused by 
di:ging in the ground, becomes vei'v long and hooked. 

One of the party here shot a solitary snipe in a small patch of 
boggy ground near the camp. It is identical with that described by 
Mr. Hodgson as the galinago solitaria of Nepal. 

After breakfast on the 29th we started over very hilly ground and 
narrow broken paths, guided by the shikaris of the party, and made 
a short march to a nameless place in the forest, on the side of a hill. 
No village being near us, we were obliged to bring on supplies from 
the last halting ground. Wild iris again abundant. 

To-day some monauls and a young musk deer were shot. It has 
often been said that the musk deer is not eatable on account of the 
strong flavour of musk imparted to the flesh. We had the voung deer 
dressed and all pronounced it to be excellent, and in ray opinion, fir 
surpassing any venison I have tasted in Indrn. 

The young deer has no musk bag and therefore cannot be offensive, 
and the same must apply to the female, who is also destitut-? of the 
musk. An old male may very possibly he bad eating, but so I sus- 
pect would bo an old he-goat ! ! 

On the 30th we marched up very steep and rocky ground, breakfast- 
ing dt the edge of a wood and afterwards pushing on again over 
narrow paths, sometimes affording barely sufficient room for our feet. 
One of our party unfortunately fell and cut his knee, in consequence 
of which he came on very slowly, and complained much of pain. 

This day we encamped at a village called Shurmtllee. 

Chicores and college pheasants were abundant here. Supplies of 
grain, ghee and milk procurable. We saw here among the trees, 
large flocks of the beautiful scarlet flycatcher and its yellow female, 
fmuscipeta flammea,) as also the nutcracker crow. 

Both of these birds are common at certain seasons at Bimln. Mahds- 
sd and other places in the interior. I saw also at this place a fine 
hill fox. 

There is a quarry of very good clay slate at this place, with which 
the house.s in the village are roofed. Supplies of grain are by no 
means scarce among the villages on this route, and so far from being 
inconvenienced by the demands of our servants and coolies, as we had 
been led to expect, they have sufficient to trade upon and send grain 
of different kinds to Rampur and other plact-s. The country is well 
cultivated and judging from the appearance of the crops, and the healthv 
and well clad natives in the villages, the produce must be plentiful. 

5 z 
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Having halted a day for our wounded companion we again resumed 
our journey on the 2nd October up a very precipitous and rocky 
ascent of several miles, and had rather a fatiguing march, the latter 
part of the way lying through dense forests with occasional enormous 
masses of rocks intercepting our path ; caves and traces of bv.'8r8 were 
numerous. We at length encamped in- the middle of the forest with 
beautiful bold rocky scenery around ns. Here, close to us in an 
opening of the forest was another large flock of sheep. 

Whilst engaged in collecting mosses and lichens, which were here 
very beautiful and growing in abundance on the trees, I was startled 
at hearing a bear roar at no great distance from me. On returning to 
camp however, to give notice to the sportsmen of the circumstance, 
I learned that a shikari had come suddenly upon the animal which 
caused him to roar, while he scuttled away in one direction and the 
shikari another as fast as their legs could carry them, both wonder- 
ing no doubt, why his enemy did not seize him ! We failed in finding 
him again. 

The night was very cold and the water froze in the jugs. This day 
our supplies came from a village called Thargong, in the perguna rrf 
Suppael, at some distance down the khads below us, and the zemin- 
dar who was a fine ruddy-faced fellow, was very fond of snufl’, which 
he carried wrapped up in a piece of paper, and stuck in the rim of 
his bonnet. Having a box in my pocket, which was labelled, and had 
once contained, “ antibilious pills,” I presented it to him, with which 
he appeared highly delighted, twisting and turning it about much 
after the manner of a monkey, and laughing and talking with bia 
companions on his good fortune. He instantly put his snufl" into it, 
took a pinch with an air of some consequence and threw the paper 
from him ; this was secured by one of his followers, as being very 
strongly impregnated with tobacco, it answered the double purpose 
of snuflf and snuff-box ! 

The dress of the people hitherto consisted of the common cloth hill- 
cap rolled up all round, and the body clothed with blanket fitted close 
over the breast, plaited round the waist and falling to the knee, like 
a highlander’s kilt ; on their feet they wear a sort of half shoe, half 
sandal, sometimes made of string plaited like chain work, with soles of 
the same or of leather ; others are made of coarse hill cloth or blanket 
and soled with leather. 

In cold weather, too, they wear blanket trowsers, wrinkled and 
close fitting from the ankle to the knee, round which it becomes foil 
and looce so as not to offer an impediment in climbing a hill. 
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In the tout ensemble of a well dressed hill-man of the interior, 
there is a rough and independent bearing which added to the distant 
resemblance in dress, not unpleasingly reminds one of the sturdy 
mountaineer of old Scotia. In make they are robust and well limbed, 
with legs that would be far from disgracing even the much loved 
tartan of the Gael. 

The ottah or flour is carried in the skins of goats roughly formed 
into bags, with the hair left on. 

Our march on the 3rd October was long, owing to the scarcity of 
water, and the path lay one while over dark and frowning rocks witli 
the traces of bears on eveiy side ; and at another, through deep 
forest tracts. 

The changes of temperature were here very great, for over the bare 
rocky pathway the sun glowed with such vigour, that we were com- 
pelled to toil up the steep ascents with our coats thrown off, while on 
entering the forest tracts, the air struck so damp and chill that we 
were glad to put them on again. At length we halted beneath a lofty 
hill, called Callag or Carrag, far removed from any village. On the 
hill above us we found a bed of juniper bushes, the birch tree and 
mountain ash, while at the lower ground where we were encamped, 
currant hushes both black and red were in abundance, and all bearing 
quantities of fruit, but possessing little flavour. 

Here again we found the monaul and also the Cornish chough’ or 
red-legged crow (phyrrocorax graculus). Bears were very numerous 
and their traces quite fresh, and covering the ground in the vicinity 
of the currant bushes, which were broken down and destroyed in 
many places, in the attempt to obtain the fruit. 

After breakfast the next morning we proceeded down a steep and 
wooded glen, tiie path often interrupted by a hill stream, over which 
sometimes we had difliculty in passing ; fallen timber also impeded 
our progress not a little. This glen was thickly wooded the whole way 
and at last debouched upon a very pretty spot enclosed between high 
hills. Here we encamped at a small village called Demrara, in the 
perguna of Bansiirr. Supplies procurable. 

Walnuts, peaches and crab apples were here growing wild in the 
jangals. The chough was very numerous at this place, roosting 
among the rugged cliffs above our encampment. 

In the lower and moister parts of the glen during this day’s march 
we found many plants of the beautiful mulgedium sagiilatum, a figure 
of which occurs in Ruti.s's illustrations ; the plants were in flower 
and also bearing seed, 
b z 2 
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At this place I purchased as a curiosity, a small hookah. It is 
made of the horn of a wild goat* and is one of the simplest and 
roughest pieces of workmanship I have seen. The bowl is formed of 
the horn, the lai gest end of which is stopped with wax and resin, 
while in the smaller end a reed is inserted to draw the smoke through. 
On the upper edge of the horn near the broad end, another small reed 
is fixed which supports an unbaked clay cliUlum to receive the 
tobacco. 

On the morning of the 5th we walked up a steep ascent to a large 
village called Rowul or Role where we rested awhile under the shade 
of a magnificent horse-chestnut tree. 

The temple at this place was ornamented with the horns of the 
Jehr and also of goats. It seems a common practice in these hills, 
when a per.^on wishes for the birth of an heir or the successful accom- 
plishment of any undertaking, to sacrifice a goat or a sheep to the 
deity. 

The sacrifice is performed by beheading the animal with a sacrificing 
axe of a particular shape, generally called a dungrah, — by Europeans 
termed a Juhal axe, from the circumstance of the best being manu- 
factured in the Jubal country, near the Chor mountain. The animal 
when killed is taken home and eaten and the horns hung up at the 
door of the temple as a propitiatory offering to the Devi. There is 
a temple in almost every village and all have these offerings hanging 
about them. There is generally also a temple of this kind erected on 
the summits of the highest hills. On the tops of very high mountains 
and far from any habitation are often seen piles of stones, such as in 
the highlands of Scotland would be called “ cairns these piles are de- 
dicated to Deii who seems to be the favourite deity of the hill people*. 
Every person who has cccation to pass these cairns, or whose piety 
may lead him to them, places a stone upon the heap as an act of 
homage to the deity, and when these have become too high to be 
easily reached other.' are commenced. On these piles very fine speci- 
mens of horns of different animals are placed, and sometimes real 
curiosities may be ])urloined from them, but of course by stealth, for 
the natives would not fail to resent the affront offered to their gods, 
if they discovered it. We saw these piles, but found no horns. The 
elevation of Rowul is 9400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Having restetMiere awhile, we again ascended a very steep and rocky 
pa's < f great height, and after a long and fatiguing march in a hot 

* ^ith pood reason, Partati beiug the daughter of the sacred mountain, 
(see Mitt’s Uma, J. A. S. vol. II.)— Eo. 
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sun, halted at a village called YachU or EinchU, in the perguna of 
Rdjghar. 

From this place we had a splendid view of the Rowat ghat or 
pass, covered with snow and distant as a crow flies, about 12 miles. 
It lay to the left of our route. This pass attains an elevation of 
15,555 feet. Some flue horse-chestnut trees and elms overhang this 
village. The latter trees were sadly disfigured, being little better 
than tall trunks with knots of young shoots springing out here and 
there ; this is occasioned by the practice of cutting the tender branches 
and young shoots for sheep and cattle during the winter and other 
seasons when pasture is scarce. 

A few chicores and college pheasants were all the game we could 
find. 

On the 6th we descended into a khad, at the bottom of which ran a 
deep and rapid mountain torrent called the Undraiti river, which 
runs down and joins the Pabbur at Sherguon. This foaming torrent 
we were obliged to cross on what seemed to us inexperienced travel- 
lers a very rude and frightful bridge. It was merely the trunk of a 
tree with one side shaved flat, thrown across the river at a height of 
between 40 and 30 feet above the water, which ran roaring and boiling 
along between two enormous masses of rock. A f.dl from this rude 
bridge would in all probability have been fatal, for should a person 
escape falling on the rock, he would inevitably be carried down by the 
torrent, and probably receive some stunning blow in his rapid descent, 
and be drowned before he could make an effort to save himself. 

We hesitated for a short time, but finding no place to cross the 
river except at this biidge, we of necessity took courage and passed 
over one after the other, by holding the hand of a shikari who pre- 
ceded us. Even our hill people hesitated and one man did actually 
trust himself to the stream in preference. Two sheep attempted to cross 
but one of them slipping fell over, and was carried down a long way 
before he could get out again ; the other one seeing his companion 
fall, turned hack, jumped into the stream and swam across with some 
difficulty. The one that fell would not make a second attempt and 
was carried over on a man’s back. Some of our dogs even were car- 
ried over 1 

After crossing this stream we climbed a hill for a few miles, till we 
came to a spring of water, where we stopped to brmkfast and after- 
wards continued our route to a village called Cabal or Khdbar where 
we encamped. 

The natives of this place differed much in appearance from those of 
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the other villages we had passed. Many of them possessed a good 
deal of the Chinese cast of countenance, and had the beard and mous- 
tache growing in thin straggling tufts. Their eyes too were small and 
faces flattish. On their heads also they wore a different kind of cap, 
it being somewhat conical with a kind of tassel or button at the top. 
Others looked very like Jews and reminded me of the Bohras of 
Neemuch. 

Many splendid elms and horse-chestnut trees, as also mulberries 
were growing here. During the autumnal months, the grass and 
other plants are cut and made into hay for the cattle during the 
winter ; instead of being stacked, however it is loosely twisted into 
ropes of some length and then thrown across the branches of the trees 
near the villages, from whence a rope is taken as required. In other 
places it is made into small bundles and stuck or filed upon a long 
sharp pointed stake driven into the ground. 

The horse-chestnut trees grow to a very large size, throwing out 
immense branches which yield a shade wide enough to encamp un- 
der ; in October these trees were all bearing fruit nearly ripe, so that 
they must flower in spring or early summer. How beautiful must such 
enormous trees appear when covered with flowers ! 

We heard from these people that a party which preceded us to the 
Burenda pass, had lost three meu in a snow storm. 

After leaving Cabal we proceded along the side of a barren hill, 
for some miles, and then gradually descended to a mill stream, where 
we breakfasted. These mills or panchakkis are very numerous ou 
the hill streams near a village, five or six being often turned by the 
same water, within a few yards of each other. 

After breakfast we continued our journey up a very long, steep and 
rocky height, having a beautiful valley below on the right hand, with 
the Pabbar river rolling and tumbling along through it, many water- 
falls from the precipitous rocks on our right, contributed much to the 
picturesque beauty of the scene. We found the sun so powerful during 
this day’s march, that we walked without our coats, and at length 
encamped beneath an immense walnut tree at a village called Pekha 
or Plki. 

Here we were presented with a small basket of Kandwar grapes and 
a quantity of very fine honey iu the comb. 

Bees are domesticated in almost every village throughout Bassdhir, 
but are not kept iu hives in the open air as in Europe : the walls of 
the houses are made with several small square boxes in them which 
externally are even with the wadi, and give egress and ingress to the 
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bees through a small round hole ; the door of this box or hive opens 
into the room, by which means the honey is easily taken out, and that 
too without, as in Europe, sacrificing a great number of the bees, for 
by blowing the smoke of burning grass or straw into the box through 
the doorway, the bees are driven out by the external hole, and thus 
the swarm is uninjured, and a portion of honey being left in the box, 
soon entices them back again. 

In this village was a temple of Devi only half finished, and the 
villagers begged us to give them some quicksilver as they intended 
to consecrate the- building in two days’ time, and the mineral was 
required to complete the ceremony. 

On the 8th we started at daybreak and breakfasted at Janglig, 
which is the last, and according to Dr. Gehaud, the highest village in 
the valley of the Pabbar, being 9257 feet above the sea, and is the 
usual halting-place for travellers, being about six miles and a half 
from Piki ,- but wishing to get on we proceeded another march 
through very pretty woods and interesting scenery to Liti. The 
latter part of the march, however, was wild and barren enough, no 
trees growing except a few straggling birches, and these ceased also 
before we got to Liti, the hills being merely clothed with rank 
grass and weeds. 

Several kinds of rose trees were in abundance in these forests, and 
on the open hills many beautiful flowers were still in blossom not- 
withstanding their proximity to the snow and the lateness of the 
season. The greater part were, however, bearing seed or had shed 
it. Many flowers which on our leaving Simla were only just opening 
were here bearing ripe seed or had shed it, and the reason is obvious 
enough, for in these cold and elevated regions winter treads so fast 
upon the heels of summer that were the frost to set in before the seeds 
were perfected, plants would be destroyed and thus all animals, and 
in a few years perennials also, would become extinct : by flowering 
early and shedding their seeds before the wintery blast has power to 
hurt them, this is beautifully guarded against ! What care and fore- 
sight is here displayed by the allwise ruler of the seasons ; what 
circumstance or event, however minute, however trifling it may 
appear to us, if the well being of this world be at all dependent on it, 
is overlooked or disregarded by his most gracious providence ? 

1 collected great quantities of the seeda of a beautiful yellow flower 
called by Koyce Corvisartia ludica; this author gives Pirpanjdl 
and Cashmere as the habitats of the plant ; I found it in flower on 
the side of Hattii mountain in the montli of September and widtl;. 
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spread over tlie open tracts between Jnnglxg and Liti, bearing seeds, 
and afterwards at an elevation little short of 14,000 feet, among the 
snows above LUi, where it was also abundant and in seed. 

On this march the traces of bears weie frequent. Near Liti, we 
passed one of the “ cairns ” above alluded to, and our servants placed 
a stone on it, passing on the right side of it, which wo were informed 
was always the custom, it being considered unlucky to go the left 
side. 

At Liti is a bungalow, or rather an apology for one, there being 
windows without glas.s or shutters, and the two rooms wanting floors 
and ceilings. It is evident however that the planks of the ceiling have 
been torn down to furnish fuel for travellers. We arrived late in the 
afternoon at this drear and desolate abode, which stands in a wild 
and totally uninhabited valley at the foot of the Burenda Pass*. The 
neighbouring and surrounding hills were covered with snow, and rose 
frowning above us to a great height. 

All cultivation and houses cease long before the entrance to the 
forest, and for seven or eight miles from Liti no traces of inhabitants 
are seen. The place is well calculated to strike a chill into the breast of 
a traveller, and tired as we were, with all our coolies in the rear, and 
with some fear lest they should not come up that night, we looked 
around us on the still cold scene, with no pleasant feelings. 

The sun too, beginning to get low and the sharp cold of evening 
coming on, with still no signs of our coolies and baggage, we began to 
think of retracing our steps till we should meet them, and had actually 
commenced a retrograde movement, when some of the servants came 
up and told us that the coolies were not far behind, so we went back 
to the horrid looking bungalow. 

Our people at last coming up, we got the tents pitched and gave up 
the bungalow to our servants, as the night promised to be bitter cold. 

The water froze before 9 o’clock at night in our goglets and at 
daylireak the next morning the thermometer stood at 2.5". 

The day broke on the fioruiiig of the 9th October, with thin fleecy 
clouds flying about and the villagers who had c )rae on with us from 
Jaaghg with supplies of ottah, and who were in the habit of crossing 
the Pass, advised us not to attempt it th 't dav, as it is always dan- 
gerous when clouds are about. We therefore deferred our journey, 

• Tills pass, generally known to Europe.an. as the ' Burenda Bass^ is 
calieti by the natives Booren phitti and Br-j'.ang ghotti. The last name it 
derived from that of a village on the Kanaiear side. 
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We therefore deferred our journey, and ascended another hill over- 
hanging' Li'ti on the right bank of the Pabbnr from the top of which 
is a waterfall, forming a stream which running down past the bunga- 
low gives it its name of Liti or LUung, and empties itself into the 
Pabbar. 

Near the top of this hill we crossed an immense bed of junipers, 
bearing flowers and berries with the same strong flavour as those of 
Europe. These were growing at an elevation little short of 14,000 
feet and above the lowest line of snow, yet here among the moss scat- 
tered beneath them, I found shells of the genera Nanina* and Bulimus. 
The difference between these and others apparently of the same species 
which I discovered at Mahdssu and Hattu consists in size only. 

In the former localities they are larger and less ventricose in the 
whorls, but the colors and markings are the same, as it would also ap- 
pear are their habits, for at this spot, where snow lies for a great part 
of the year and which borders on the regions of eternal snows, the ani- 
mal closes the aperture of the shell with the same thin gumlike sub- 
stance as those of the warmer hills of Mahdssu. 

From Liti to the waterfall, is a steep and somewhat difficult ascent, 
of about 2000 or 2500 feet, after which a flat piece of land walled round 
with lofty snow-clad peaks, presents itself, through which the stream 
that supplies the waterfall, and which owes its origin to the snows 
above, slowly winds along. 

Here I found some beautiful flowers growing among the moss and 
lichens above which they scarcely peeped, as if afraid to lift their 
heads into the chill and desolate region around them. Some of them 
occur in Royls’s work on the Himalayan Flora such as “ Dolomixa 
macrocephalu," which was abundant and in flower ! and “ Corvisartia 
Indica," widely spread and in seed. 

Numbers of shrew mice (Arvicoia) are found at Li'i and high up the 
hills around it, as also a species of marmot*. This latt' r is about the 
size of a large rat, but the countenance and general formation exter- 
nally have more the appearance of a young riibbit than a rat, especially 
as the tail, so conspicuous in the rats, is wanting in this little animal. 
One of these we were fortunate enough to capture ; the length was 
scarcely six inches. Upper incisors with a deep groove ; fur above 
deep grav like a rabbit, with a reddish tinge over the head, shoulders 
and sides. Whiskers very long. Ears rounded. It seems most 
nearly to approach the Arctomys Bobac of Desk arsst, or Mus arctomys 
of PAtLAs, which is said to be found in Poland and northern Russia, 
but the length is given as 15 inches, whereas this is barely six. 

6 A 
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They burrow like rats on the side of the grassy hills. Some of our 
party said they saw much larger ones than that above described, in 
which case there were two kinds, as our specimen, judging from the 
teeth, was decidedly adult. 

RoTiB figures an animal very similar to this, which he obtained 
from the Chor mountain, under the name of Lagomys A/pians,” 
Dbsm. or “ L. Pika,” Geoff. 

I hesitate to decide whether our animal is distinct from that of Dr, 
Royle because the specimen was so stiffened and dried when I had 
leisure to examine it, that I could not ascertain whether the incisora 
were those of Lagomys or Arctomys, and it is possible that what I con- 
sidered a groove in the upper incisors, may be the separating line 
of the teeth, and in this case I should consider the animal identical 
with Royeb’s. I shall soon be able 1 hope to decide, as men are gone 
in search of specimens, both to the Chor and Bvrenda Pass. 

After staying a short time in this dreary spot and collecting as 
many seeds as I could conveniently carry, I followed the rest of the 
party who had already got far on their way down again, for the clouds 
had now gathered all round very heavy and promised a storm ; the 
wind too became high and bitterly cold and very shortly after we had 
regained our tents, we experienced a fall of hail, while up the dreaded 
Past, the snow was falling fast and made us sensible of the risk we 
should have run in attempting to cross it on such an uncertain day. 

After the storm, which did not last long with us although the pass 
continued obscured and hazy, I went a short wav up one of the bills 
to gather the seeds of some plants I had observed in the morning, 
and was in a shower of snow all the time ; some of the party went up 
another hill a little way and experienced the same thing, while around 
our tents it was all clear again. 

The seeds alluded to, were of a prettv little plant very abundant 
near Lift bungalow, called by Roylb “ Gaaltheria nummulariSides 
the seed-pods were of a bright blue color, and as numbers were grow- 
ing on the same plant, thay had a very pretty effect, peeping half hidden 
from behind the small dark green leaves. Here, also, I found a large 
bed of wild shalots. 

At night it became very cold and a sharp frost set in ; the thermo- 
meter at daybreak again standing at and at sunrise or when the 
sun topped the easternside of the khad, it stood at 29”. 

10th October. Thin clouds were seen as yesterdav, but owing to a 
good deal of discussion having taken place the previous evening, we 
det^mined to try the Pass, intending merely to look over it and return. 
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For this purpose we took a guide and started. The path from Liti 
wound along the side of a hare hill through a glen, which gradually 
became more confined and rugged, as we neared the Pass. On either 
hand, steep precipitous rocks towered above us to the height of about 
3000 feet ; near their base on the left of the Pabbar a few straggling 
birches were seen, and not far above them commenced the snow which 
became gradually deeper towards the summit of the cliffs. Along the 
bottom of this narrow glen, ran the Pabbar river, roaring and foaming 
as it dashed along over the rocks and stones, in its rapid and head- 
long descent from an immensely thick field of snow, to the left of 
the Pass, from which it takes its source. The end of this frightful 
glen is closed by the Burenda or Bruang Pass, whose highest peaks 
tower up to the height of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Our guide watched the sky very narrowly during our approach to 
the gorge, and did not seem to think we had chosen a very favorable 
day for our ascent. Every thing was calm and still as death, and 
not a living creature was seen save the little marmot darting into its 
hole and the vulture-eagle roaring aloft over the snow-clad rocks. 
As we advanced however we heard the heavy sound which in moun- 
tainous countries often foretells a stonn, and wliich I had heard on 
the preceding day. Similar sounds are emitted by some of the Scotch 
hills as Bein-douran in Glenorchy, and even the great falls on the 
river Tuumel north of Shichallain are said to give warning of the 
approaching tempest*. The highlanders call this the " spirit of the 
mountain shrieking,” and our guide seemed to entertain some idea of 
the kind, for he stopped and, turning tons, said something in his 
unintelligible hill patois, which to us sounded like, mallah banch 
bolta half.” 

Far above us, among the snows that crested the rocks to our left, 
we saw some of the BharaP or wild sheep which are only found in the 
most inaccessible places. 

We had now ascended some way and our breathing began to be 
affected, obliging us occasionally to pause and rest. 

Before us lay the Pass now plainly laid open, and beneath it. to our 
very feet, was spread a bed of broken and disjointed rocks of every 

* Stewart’s History of the HighUuders. 

'f Although we made him repeat the words several times, we could make 
nothing of it, and therefore construed them after our own fashion, viz. tliat 
“ Mother Bunch was speaking ! !” The guides declared that when these sounds 
were beard thrice during the day, i. e. morning, noon and evening, it was a sure 
sign of a storm or bad weather. [Quere Himata ‘ bach' iolti hai, ‘ the mouataia 
cries ‘escape.’ — Ko.] 
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size, hurled together in wild confusion from their original position on 
the heights above by the combined effects of frost and heat, each 
succeeding year apparently adding something to the general wreck 
produced by the wintery warring of the elements since the world 
began. Over these disjointed masses was spread an almost unbroken 
sheet of driven snow, which concealing alike the rocks and chasms 
beneath, proved a difficult and somewhat treacherous path. 

Whilst pausing here to take breath, we espied something red lying 
beneath a ledge of rock at no great distance from us, and sending a 
man to reconnoitre, found it to be a human body rolled up in a red 
rezai and frozen to death! 

Our guide now without speaking, resumed the path at a quick pace 
as much as to say “ make haste, or you see what might happen.” 
We followed and a very few paces again brought us to another frozen 
victim lying on our path. 

His head was bound up in his waistband and part of it drawn 
across his eyes, as if to protect them from the driving snow, and he 
had fallen apparently exhausted on his back, with the left arm out- 
stretched and the hand clenched ; one leg tvas drawn up and ranch 
cut by the stones among which he lay, while the other was extended. 
The mouth was open, but the eyes were partly closed, probably from 
the pressure of the bandage over them. These two poor wretches were 
part of Dr. Powell’s attendants of whose loss we had heard at Cabtil, 
Soaring round above the body were a pair of vulture-eagles*, who 
seemed waiting for some assurance that life was extinct ere they 
ventured to descend to their repast. The body was still fresh and 
emitted no stench whatever, owing to the coldness and elevation of 
this desolate region, although it must have lain there for at least a 
fortnight, the party having been overtaken by a snow storm about 
the 26th of the previous month (September) at which time we had rain 
at Ndgkunda and remarked the unsettled appearance of the weather 
over the snowy range. The bearded vulture waited but for soma 
token of decomposition to pounce upon his prey, and until such took 
place, (so healthy appeared the body) he could not distinguish be* 
tween sleep and death ! 

Is not this additional evidence that, " sight and scent combined, 
are the means by which the vulture is directed to his prey ? His 
quick eye had rested on the prostrate form below, but effluvium was 
wanting to assure him that the banquet was prepared. 

The sight of these poor frozen wretches, apparently in rude health 
at the time of their death, damped our spirits a good deal and we 
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pushed on towards the summit, now fully convinced that the stories 
we had heard, of the dangers of the Pass, ivere but too well founded. 

Three of our party had reached the top, but I was still about 200 
yards from it, feeling so sick and my head aching so much 
from the reflection of the sun on the snow, over which we were 
climbing, that I could not walk fast, which the guide perceiving ns 
at once said, “ We cannot wait here, so come down,” and away he 
went, followed by the party who had gained the summit, for tlie 
clouds had gathered thick and fast during our ascent and promised a 
storm. On passing me, they warned me to turn and I nothing loath 
obeyed them instantly. 

The time occupied in ascending and returning was about 4| hours, 
and we had scarcely arrived at the encampment, when snow began 
to fall, and sick of the spot from the frightful and desolate scenes we 
had witnessed, orders were at once given to strike the tents and we 
marched off towards the forest on the road back. Never was an 
order more cheerfully obeyed or an encampment more speedily struck 
than was ours, and a smile gladdened the face of each shivering coolie 
as he trudged along beneath his burthen, from those regions of 
gloom and death. 

Hail and snow fell occasionally during our march and at last we 
halted for the night in the forest about six miles from Liti, having 
walked at least eighteen miles during the day, and all right glad to 
get away from the horrid place we had left. 

It afterwards proved that we had not left the Pass a minute too 
soon, for the next morning the ground was white with snow as low 
down, as our encamping ground at the bungalow! The forest near 
Liti abounds with game of the pheasant tribe ; we did not stay to 
shoot however, as we were anxious to get back to Simla, some of the 
party being obliged to return to the plains. A monaul was killed and 
several others heard as also plass. A bear too was followed by a 
shikari but without success. 

On our return from L’li we fell in with three or four men from 
Janglig all carrying skins of attah on their backs ; they told us 
they were going across the Pass into Kandwar to barter their flour 
for salt which they sell to the neighbouring villages. That night 
they would sleep near the foot of the Pass beneath some bold 
projecting rock or at the bungalow, and push across the next 
morning while the weather was fine and the day before them. The 
storms seem to gather and break about the turn of the day, or one 
or two o’clock in the afternoon. 
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On the morning of the 11th October we proceeded to JaugHg 
where we again stopped to breakfast after a downhill march, beneath 
a grove of large elm and horse-chestnut trees. Here we found im- 
mense quantities of small garnets imbedded in the mica slate with 
which the walls are built. After breakfast we proceeded down a very 
steep and rocky road to the banks of the Sapan, a stream which 
empties itself into the Pabbar, and over which is a tolerable sankho ; 
from this our road lay through a very beautiful glen on the banks of 
the Pabbar ; it was thickly wooded and by the side of the path many 
beautiful flowers were growing, and among them several species of 
impatiens or wild balsam, one of them of a pure milky white. 

This day we encamped again at Ptkt which has an elevation of 
8759 feet. The distance from Janlig is about 6| miles. 

From Piki, instead of retracing our steps to Simla, by the route 
we had come, i. e. keeping the heights and marching across the ridge 
of the hills, we proceeded by the regular road down the valley of the 
Pabbar, which is a most beautiful and richly cultivated country, with 
the river from which it derives its name running through it. The 
crops are chiefly nee and are abundant. Pulse of several kinds is also 
grown here. 

From the accounts we had heard, before leaving Simla, of the 
poverty of the natives and the scarcity of supplies in the interior, we 
were prepared to see a country almost void of cultivation. 

This, however, is far from being thecase, and in the valley of the PoSAw' 
especially, the luxuriance of the crops could scarcely be exceeded. In- 
deed, throughout our trip, nothing could be more opposed to such an 
idea, the natives stout and healthy in appearance, their clothing good, 
and crops luxuriant : every thing in fact bespeaking abundance. 
That they have sometimes little to spare to travellers, does not arise 
from any want of necessaries, but is solely attributable to their sending 
all the grain out of the country, keeping merely sufficient for the 
wants of themselves and families, and exporting the surplus which i» 
great, into Kandwar and the higher states where grains are not so 
easily cultivated, and where therefore they find a ready and profitable 
market. This surplus is either sold, or bartered for salt and other 
necessaries. Their rents, too, are often paid in kind ; that is, in the 
produce of their lands. Thus it not unfrequently happens, that the very 
people who are striving to impress upon the mind of a traveller, that 
they are pinched by want and poverty, are in fact comparatively rich, 
and this dissimulation is prompted by their avarice as an excuse for 
extorting a heavy remuneration for the pittance doled out to him- 
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Proofs of this occurred to us more than once when we had occasion 
to demand supplies for two or three days, for, by offering an 
advanced price very little difficulty occurred in furnishing the ne- 
cessary quantum. 

In the valley of the Pabbar the standard grain is rice, which is 
either sold or bartered in Kandwar and Nawur for salt and iron. The 
khets are well irrigated by the numerous rills and mountain streams 
which flow down to join the Pabbar, thus causing little, or none of 
that hard labour, which falls upon this class of cultivators in the 
plains of India. In lands which are warmly situated and where tw» 
crops are produced, the principal grains are barley and several species 
of millet ; the former is sown in March and April, and gathered in 
July, when the land is again made ready for the reception of the other 
grains, which are reaped in the autumn. In higher and less favour- 
ed situations and where only one crop can be perfected, the celestial 
and common barley, wheat and millet are sown in spring and reaped in 
September and October. Many other grains are also extensively 
cultivated, such as hhattu (a species of amaranth), cheena and kodah, 
(panicum miliaceum and paspalum scrobkulatum.J Besides these, vari- 
ous garden vegetables are cultivated in small quantities for home con- 
sumption. 

The fruits are walnuts, apricots, wild quinces, peaches, and plums, 
none of which however are of any value owing to neglect and want of 
pruning and seldom ripen in the higher tracts. In a country where 
such endless varieties and gradations of climate and soils are at com- 
mand, these and many other fruits might with little trouble be suc- 
cessfully cultivated and yield both a useful and profitable addition to 
their diet and exports. 

The valley of the Pabbar, downwards from Janglig is so level and 
presents so few difficulties, that, were encouragement given to the 
project, a line of road might possibly be traced out, through the valleys 
of the lower hills and made to debouche upon the plains. This if once 
effected would enable hackeries and other wheeled-carriages to pene- 
trate to within two marches of the Burenda Pass, or as far as the 
vfllage of Piki, and offer a readier and cheaper means of conveying 
the products of the interior to the plains, than the present slow and 
expensive mode of carrying every thing on men’s backs. So also 
the produce and luxuries of the plains would contribute in no small 
degree to the refinement and pecuniary advantage of the rude moun- 
taineers, and by giving them a more extended field for speculation, 
encourage them to throw aside their idle habits and turn the mineral 
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and agricultural resource* of their yet almost unexplored countries to 
some account. 

The articles of barter and sale among themselves, and their exports, 
consist now of wheat, common and celestial barley, bhattu, rice, 
ognl opium, tabacco in small quantities, tar, turpentine, kelu oil, 
apricot oil, raisins, currants, ginger, neozas, iron, borax, salt, leathers 
and skius, chowries, blankets, woollen caps, shawl wool, potatoes,, tea, 
and honev. The wax, too, if separated from the honey, would be an 
additional and abundant article ; at present it is mixed up and eaten 
with the honev by the natives. Iron though abundant in some parts 
is nearly doubled in price by the time it reaches the plains owing ta 
the mode of conveying it by coolies and the taxes levied upon it by the 
chiefs through whose states it has to pass. 

The cattle on this side the Himalaya, consist of a small herd of cows 
and oxen, mules, sheep and goats. The sheep are pastured over the 
open grassy tracts of the upper hills and constitute one of the chief 
sources of prodt, by furnishing good wool for blankets and other 
woollens, both for export and home consumption. Oxen are used in 
ploughing in the valleys, and on the hill sides when not too steep, but 
where the slope is great or the space confined, the ground is dug and 
cleared by the women, on whom indeed almost all the drudgery 
devolves, the men, when not engaged iu transporting the produce of 
their farms, preferring to make woollen shoes, caps and blankets, or 
to lounge about idle in the villages. 

That these mountains contain mineral treasures of no mean value 
there can be little doubt, and were research encouraged in this branch, 
some important results might ensue. 

To some valuable discovery, made near the Gangtung Pass on the 
road from Dabling to Bekhur on the confines of Chinese Tartary, the 
hints dropped on his return, by the enterprising ^traveller M. Jacuob- 
MONT, no doubt referred ; why else, should he have evinced so much 
anxiety to prevent any European from visiting that quarter, until he 
should be able to make known his discovery to the French govern- 
ment and return under their auspices to avail himself of it I 

Report says, that he earnestly entreated Major Kbnnbdt, not to 
allow a European to visit that Pass, until his return, and added that 
be “ hoped whoever attempted it, would fall over and break their 
necks* ! !” 

• ** If an Bngtishmaa go thither, never mind ; — but if a German or a French 
aatarelUt visit it, — give your guide a hint to walk him over the precipice’' was 
the expression, in badinage, of the enthusiastic traveller ; certainly betokening 
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What the discovery was he would not divulge, but from his 
eagerness to shut that route to future travellers, it was doubtless of 
importance. 

Particlc.s of gold occurring in some of the hill rivers would lead to 
the conclusion ihut it must exist in the rocks, through which these 
rivers sweep, and becomes detached by the rush of waters. That 
gold therefore, was the discovery hinted at, is neither impossible nor 
improbable. It is certain that none but the precious metals would 
have been worth the notice of the French government. 

The subject is perhaps worth inquiring into and research directed 
to that quarter, might bring the hidden treasures to light. 

After breakfasting on the road at the same mill stream we had 
stopped at in coming, we pushed on as far as Shergaon, where we 
encamped for the night after a walk of about eight miles through a 
lovely valley. The village of Shergaon stands at the point of con- 
fluence of the rivers Undraitee and Pabbar. The former stream 
runs down through a valley of rice fields, the produce of which is 
held in much estimation and is reserved, we were told, for the use 
of the rkja of Rampore to whom the country of Busahir belongs. 
Several of the houses in this village had small patches of flower 
ground, and the “ Marvel of Peru” with its various colored flowers 
was very abundant. 

On the 13th of October we left Shergaon and proceeded 11| miles 
to Rurti, intending to breakfast on the road, but so well was every 
inch cultivated that we could find no convenient place to pitch a tent, 
and were therefore obliged to wait till we arrived at the village ; we 
afterwards marched four miles farther, leaving the regular road and 
striking up again to the heights on the right of the valley. The whole 
of the march from Shergaori to Rdrii, is most luxuriant in rice crops, 
and the appearance of the natives bespeaks abundance. 

Between these two places we met several Sikhs who reside in 
these parts and carry on a traffic with the plains. 

Our camp was pitched near a small hill stream from which some 
fishermen brought us a dish of delicious trouts. They catch them in 
rather a novel manner, placing across the stream a long rod on which 
are fastened at short intervals a number of hair nooses, into which 

that he had some curious discovery (probably of fossils) of which he would secure 
the first honors ; and affording an amusing estimate of national curiosity.— Still 
is it not confirmed by the fact that no Englishman has since sifted the nature 
ot Jacuoemost’s interest in that spot? — E d. 

6 B 
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the fish are driven by a man who gets into the stream and turns up 
the stones as he approaches the rod. 

From their attitude, we at first thought they were tickling the trout 
as they do sometimes at home. I have seen the same fish brought 
from a stream below Subathu, and they appear to be identical with 
that described by Dr. McClelland as the mountain trout of Kemaon. 

The mode of capturing them is, however, somewhat more ingeni- 
ous than that mentioned by him. 

Chicores and black partridges® were abundant at this place. 

On the following day we continued our journey up the hills, break- 
fasting as usual on the road and encamping, after a long and steep 
ascent the whole way in a hot sun, on an open hill about five miles 
from our old encamping ground at Tiitu. 

Monauls, plass and chicores abundant. 

On the 15th October we proceeded through a thick wood over very 
slippery paths and encamped once more at Tdtii on the heights. 

Here we found a man who had come from our last encampment to 
beg for some remuneration for the loss of a fine hill dog which guarded 
his flocks. One of our party had been chased by him, while shooting 
near the sheep fold, and finding a volley of stones insufficient to keep 
the animal from seizing him, he was at last obliged to fire in self-defence 
in the dog’s face, from which the man said he was dying. 

As a dog of this dog kind is invaluable to these poor people, he 
received a sura of money to enable him to purchase another and went 
away quite satisfied. 

From Tdtii we went next morning to Bogie where some of the 
party found their ponies awaiting them, and after breakfasting and 
resting awhile we continued our march, skirting Hattu and at last 
arrived once more in safety at Ndgkunda bungalow. 

At this place two of our friends left us on the following morning on 
their way to Simla ; the remainder of the party halted here one day, 
and on the morning of the 18th October walked to Mattidna, through 
the forest across the tops of the ridges, which is a shorter and more 
beautiful route than by the made road. 

Numbers of monauls and plass pheasants were put up and also a 
musk deer. 

After breakfasting at Mattidna which we reached after a walk of 
3^ hours, I also deserted and made the best of my way to Siml* 
where I arrived on the evening of the same day. 
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Miscellaneous and Zoological notes to the Journal, 

* Flowers. — Among the most common are the “ Anemone discolor^^' “ Poten- 
tilla pteropoda," “ P. “ P. Saundersianay'^ Chapialiagossipina,'^ 

** Parnassia nubicola,'^ “ Campanula cashmeriana" and“ Hermineuni gramineum^''* 
of Royle. These are found at iSim/aand for several stages into the interior. Also 
a species of Columbine (aquilegia vulgaris^) and that curious dower *' Ceropegia 
Wallichii.^* 

2 Lepidoptera, — Butterflies. 

Fig. 1.* ** Swallow. tailed butterfly;” ” Vapilis machaon.'^ This is found at 

Simla and in the interior. It does not appear to differ from the European 
insect. 

Fig. 2. Is a species which was captured in the Senlree jangals, near A^ee- 
much and is now in my cabinet ; it is here figured to show the approach to the 
** scarce swallow-tailed butterfly” of Europe, ‘‘ PapiUo podalirius it is, however, 
smaller than that Insect and wants the eyes or ocellated marks on the wings, 
and it differs also in the distribution of the dark bands. It is probably not un- 
known to science, but is figured toshowthe affinity to “ P. podaltrivs,'’ and with 
the hope that some naturalist may favour me with its name, as I have failed to 
recognise it from descriptions. 

Fig. 3. “Tortoise-shell butterfly;” Vanessa uriicm.'* The larva feeds on 
the nettle and is like that of Europe ; it is found in May and again in July. The 
chrysalis or pupa is suspended by the tail. Tiiis is one of the commonest and 
most hardy of the HimkUyan insects, and is found all the year round, winter 
not excepted. 

Fig. 4. “ Painted lady Fanewo cardtti, (cyafA/a.)” Tliis is also common 
and found throughout the year like the last. I have seen both and also Vanessa 
polychloros, sporting in the sun, even when the ground was co vered with snow. 
It also occurs very plentifully at NeemucH during the rains. 

Fig. 5, “Large tortoise-shell butterfly;” ** Vanessa polychloros,*^ This is 
not so common as the small species, but is also a hardy insect, and may be seen 
during the winter months, sporting about in the sunshine. 

Fig. 6. “Himalayan admiral;” “ Vanessa Valcania.'* This is very closely 
allied to the European admiral, but the Rev. Mr. DnEB, who compared the insects 
in England, seems to think them distinct. See Xjoudon's Mag. Nat. Hist, from 
which I have copied the figure. It is not uncommon during the summer months. 
It occurs also at NeemucH, 

Argynnis Agtaia.** This is only met with during the summer and early 
autumn. It scarcely differs from the European insect. 

Fig. 7. “ Marbled white butterfly •* Hipparehia galaihead^ This is found 

daring summer and early autumn. It is a vanety only of the European insect. 

* We are rductantly obliged to omit the plate (or rather two plateej of theee illustrations. 

Without (»lor, however, justice could not be done to them— Ed. 
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Figs. 8 and 9. “ Large cabbage butterfly ** Pontiabrassicasy ThisisaTery 
common species, appearing in March, April, May, June, and July. In the latter 
month it is scarcer, as are all the hill species, owing to the constant cloudy and 
rainy weather. The larva feeds on the cabbage, turnip, and other plants. 

Figs. 10 and 11. “ Small cabbage butterfly “ Poniia raptB^^ This is also « 
common species during the summer months. 

Rg. 12. Brimstone or sulphur colored butterfly Gonepteryx rharimV^ 
This beautiful insect is very common at Simla and the interior. It appears as 
early as March, and is one of the latest on the wing in autumn. There is another 
species or variety found here in March and April, which has the superior wings 
of a bright sulphur like the male, and the posterior wings nearly white as in the 
female. 

Fig. 13. “ Black-veined white butterfly PieWs Thcmostnume- 

rous of all and of every size during May and June. The pupa is supported by s 
silken hand round it. 

’ Co/eoj7fera.— Beetles, Lucaniddt^ or stag-beetles. Roylb figures a fine species 
of stag-beetle, which is not uncommon at Simla in July, under the name of 
** Lucanui /unt/er." The female is not given, but in color it is the same, want- 
ing as usual the large jaws of the male, and being inferior in size ; both sexes are 
highly pubescent when recently and carefully captured. 

The color is a deep olive brown ; head, thorax and elytra thickly clothed with 
soft hairs of a pale mouse color. The jaws of the female are short and stout 
with a square tooth in the middle. The legs are all spiny. Length of the male 
from the tip of the jaws tvro inches and a half ; female one inch and a half. In 
addition to these I have collected here and at Mahafsti, four or five other species. 

The food of the Lucanidce being yet but imperfectly known, although it is 
supposed to be the sap of trees, it may not be amiss to remark that 1 have repeat- 
edly found them feeding at the base of oak trees, their bodies half buried in the 
earth, wounding the origin of the roots with their jaws and greedily sucking up 
the juice as it exuded. 

CerambieiddBf Capricorn Beetles. 1 have taken more than 20 of the larvae of 
one species out of a decayed oak tree. The insect which desti'oys timber in the 
plains, which is often heard gnawing in the legs of tables and chairs, and usually 
known by the name of the ** Carpenter*’ from the noise it makes in boring ; is the 
larva of a species of Capricorn beetle. 

Elaierida, click beetles. These are the beetles, that, when laid on their backs^ 
can by a sudden jerk of the head and thorax, throw themselves again on their 
legs. In my school-boy days, they were known by the name of backjumpey.** 
There is a very common beetle at Simla during the rainy season, which I be- 
lieve to be the Scarabaus PAorbanld'* of Oxiyier’s insects. It is chiefly found 
in heaps of cow-dung. Olxvisr gives Seneyal as the habitat, but his characters 
which I subjoin^ agree so closely with my insect, that I must consider them 
identical. 
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“ Scarabwus scuteUatus, thoracis cornu incurvo apice bifido, capitis recurvato 
bihdo. 

“ Scarabaeo gedeone paulo minor ; capitis cornu recurvo apice bifido, absque 
dente. Thorax niger, Iseris, nitidas, cornu magno, porrecto, inciirvo apice bitido. 
Elftra Isevia, brunnea : diflfert ^ Scarabaeo gedeone, cornubus minoribus absque 
dente.” 

These characters are so good, that a description of my specimen would be but 
a repetition. 

The female is similar in colors, but has no horns on head or thorax. Tb^y 
emit a squeaking noise when touched, which proceeds, as in many other species, 
from rubbing the extremities of the body and the elytra together. 

These beetles differ considerably in size and in the development of the ]iroini- 
nent projection of the thorax, some having it large and well defined, wuile others 
have scarcely any signs of it. And yet though they thus dider, they must still 
be regarded as one and the same species, because all couple with the same remains, 
which also differ much in size. This difference arises from the various degrees 
of nourishment which the larvae have procured, for those which obtain a plentiful 
supply of food, will grow to a much larger size than those which have been stinted 
in this respect. 

The many varieties of a species arise chiefiy from such causes, as a scarcity of 
food and prematurely becoming pupse, (which change many undergo on hndtng 
their supplies exhausted.) 

The pupa also, may be placed in an unfavorable situation, and therefore will 
not produce so tine a specimen as one which has been more fortunat&ly placed. 
The pupse of beetles, and perhaps, of most kinds of insects, which are buried ia 
the earth require a moderate degree of moisture to bring them to perfection, and 
it may be said that even in this state, the animal receives nourishment. 

In proof of this, I took a onmber of the grubs or larvse and the pupae of the 
present species, as well as of some other kinds, and placed them in a box of earth 
similar to the soil in which they were found. Many of the larvae died from not 
finding sufficient nourishment, while others which were in a more forward state, 
became pupse, but these were always much smaller than those which had been 
full fed. 

The beetles produced from these were consequently small and the development 
of the horns very slight. The full-formed pnpae which I had taken, were placed, 
some «n moist earth and some on the surface of it. Those which were buried and 
received nourishment from the soil, produced hoe healthy beetles, white on the 
other hand these whieh were on the surface or only partially buried, produced 
imperfect specimens, the wings being shrivelled up and never coming to maturity, 
while again numbers of the pups dried up and never predated anything. 

This circumstance satisfied me that nourishment was as necessary to the pupa, 
as to the larva and imago, and althongb the two latter alone take food, yet 
fare and warmth are felt and imbibed by the pupa, and are as necessary to 
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formation or production of a perfect and healthy iusect, as food is to the larva. 
If moisture be withheld, the skin of the pupa shrinks and hardens and the insect 
has not room to expand and perfect its parts. 

From this cause I am led to believe that many varieties, have been unneces- 
sarily raised into species and described as distinct. 

The mere circumstance of their differing in size and proportions can never 
really separate them; as well might two brothers be deemed of distinct species 
because the one happens to be six feet in stature and the other a dwarf. Such 
a comparison is by no means absurd, because many of tlie ova deposited by our 
female, will eventually produce large and well-formed insects, and the rest produce 
their diminutives. These, therefore, can never be received as more than mere 
varieties of each other, and indeed I can scarcely consider the offspring of the 
same parents as varieties at all. The offspring of two females of the same species 
may possibly be reckoned as varieties of the same, should they happen to differ; 
but surely the hildren of one mother, produced at one birth, must be to all 
intents and purposes one and the same species. 

Thus when two insects of the same species differ merely in size and the greater 
or lesser development of horns, spiny or other processes, they may be termed 
“ Varieties.” But a difference in structure, habits, food or general economy 
would alone authorize their being classed as distinct species. By difference in 
structure, I would be understood to mean, of different forms, because the mere 
circumstance of a horn or spine being greater or less, in some, than in others 
does not constitute a different, but only a greater or less development of the same 
structure. 

It is perhaps a remarkable fact, that almost every species of Coleoptera, bas its 
diminutive, aod tlie only way, in which to account for this lies, I think, in the 
abundance or scarcity of proper uourishmeot they receive in the larva and pupa 
states. 

While speaking of insects, it may be as well to observe that it has hitherto 
been received as a rule, that sexual commerce is unknown to the larva state; 
this rule cannot now wholly apply, as during the past year, I have repeatedly seen 
the iarvse of a species of grasshopper in counezion during the summer months, at 
Simla. 

* Land SnaiU . — Two species at Nanina^ one (or two) of Bulimus (reversed) and 
one of Clausiliay being new to science, will, with many others, shortly be 
described in a separate paper and submitted to the Asiatic Society. ** Clautitia 
eltgantf* nobis, is sadly destructive to the oak of these mountains, which they 
seem to prefer to all other trees. They bore into every cyevice and live in the 

rottenness they have created, grinding and reducing the fibre of the wood to the 
eoBsisteocy of wet sawdust. 

In. the 3rd No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Dr. Rotlb observes, 
the shells of these mountains do not differ from those described by Mr. 

M OGcnxim^ in the Gangetic provinces. Of twenty species which 
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I have been fortunate enough to discover since nij arrival at Simla in 183f>y 
there is perhaps only one species identical with those of the )<laiDS, all the others 
I believe, being new to science. It is not very surprising, however that Dr. 
Rotle should have committed this error, because tlie shells I allude to, being of 
retired habits and only found in situations, to which his pursuits would scaicely 
lead him, would of course escape observation, whereas the species which pro- 
bably led him into error, is found, during the rains creeping up every plant 
and shrub, and is the most numerous of any species. It is the ^^Nan'ma 
vesicula^*^ of Mr. Benson, found by him at Rajmahalt and by myself at 
Neemuch. It is abundant from Monee majrah, at the foot of the hills, to Simla 
and Hatth mountain (10,656) and probably farther into the interior. 

I found a reversed species of Bulimus at the Burenda Pass at an elevation 
little short of 14,000 feet, which I imagine is higher than the living species have 
ever yet been found, 

® Birds . — Plass or Pucras pheasant; Enplocomus pucrasia.** This bird is 
called by the hill people in different parts, plass, pokrass, koklass and kokrass. 
They are usually found in pairs and are rather shy birds. They do not bear 
confinement well, but pine and die in a short time. A very indifferent plate of 
this beautiful species occurs in the Naturalist*s Library. 

The breeding season is the latter end of April and all May. 

College or khallidge pheasant, ** Euplocoinus albocrufiatus." 

This is called the college pheasant, but oftener “ Miirghi ” or fowl, by the 
hill people. They thrive well in confinement and might witli a Utile attention 
be added to the poultry yard. Their flesh is white and delicate. The tail fea- 
thers of the male biid are somewhat arched and approach in this respect the 
genus ** Gfl//wa.” The tail is generally elevated when the bird is in motion. 

These are the most abundant of the pheasant tribe in the hills and are often 
seen in small parties. They seem to frequent moist and wooded khads, whereas 
the plass prefers the heights, la the winter numbers are brought to Simla for 
sale at three or four anas a piece. 

They breed, as the last species. 

Mooaul, or Bunaul ; Lophophorus impeyanus.^* This and the two foregoing 
are common from Nnykunda to the Burenda Pass. In the winter they come 
down close to Simla. They prefer forests on the hill side, in which is plenty 
of brushwood. They are not difficult to tame but do not live long in close coo- 
finement owing to the want of proper roots, &c. which in a wild state they anr 
very fond of. 

They breed in May. 

As specimens, these and the above birds, are not worth shooting from the 
month of June until October, during which time they are in moult. The note 
of the male is a load and musical whistle which he repeats quickly when 
alarmed. 

They may be ascertained to be in the neighbourhood, by the holes they dig 
with their bills io the ground, in search of roots aud insects. 
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Id addition to these three pheasants, are found the “ Gheer'' and ‘^Jahge^* 
or horned pheasant. The latter is only procurable during the winter season, and 
that only in the interior, near the snow. The shikhris who bring them stuffed to 
say ihat, as the winter becomes more rigorous above, these birds descend 
beitue the suow ; they are iiihabitunts of the higher and colder regions of KMi 
and hhotan. Ihey live in pairs, it is said. 

The onlv s]te*‘ies brought to Simla is the “ golden-breasted Tragopan^' 
{Ti'nifOpan Hahtnig'n). It is known here as the Argus pheasant. Tiie young 
nialfs have the plnnuige of the female, with a rufous throat. 

Toe ** is a beautiful bird and has more of the character of the true 

pheasants, than any of the others ; it is found in the neighbourhood of Simla 
during winter and is not scarce. Their food consists of acorns and other seeds, 
as also insects. The largest bird in my collection (and I believe in Simla) mea- 
sures in length from the tip of the beak to the end of the central tail feathers, 
forty-four and a half inches. 

Another bird called the Bhyre or Bhair is found on the verge of the snows 
during winter but the shikaris say, they know not where it comes from. They 
live in covics like the chicore {Perdix Chukar)^ but are much larger birds. The 
plumage somewhat resembles that of the Ptarmigan in its summer plumage. 
By some it is called the ** Ladak partridge.’* 

Chicore; “ Perdrix Chukar.^* These well known birds are numerous on the sides 
of bare hills near cultivation. They are easily detected by tlie noise they make 
in calling to each other. They are good eating and are sold during the winter 
at two anas a piece. 

Black partridge ; “ Perdix Francolinus.^* These birds are by no means scarce 
in the hills, but they coudne themselves to khads near cultivation. 

Woodcock ; “ Scnlopnx rvsiicola,*^ Is found at Swi/a, ^■^aAdssu and Fdgu in 
kliads near water-rouvses. It is probably aUo to be met with farther into 
the interior. The time* of arriving at or leaving these places is unknown, 
but I have seen tliui.* at MaAassn in the beginning of August, and have had 
them brought to me from Fugu in April. It is therefore not improbable that 
they remain throughout the year and breed in the last mentioned places, that it 
in the forests of ^fa^dssu and Fdyd, where, ascending to the heights or descending 
into the depths of )hc khadn, tliey can very sensibly change the temperature. 

At Simla they have been found in November. 

Thiee species of the Scolopacidtx mentioned by Mr. Hodgson in the Gleanings 
IN Science as ioiiabiting are found here and in the interior; viz. the 

woodcock, (Scolopax rfaslicola ;) woodcock snipe, (Scolopax gallinago,) and th« 
Svdit.iry suipe (OalLngo solitaria). 

I have not been able to learn as yet that the common snipe (Gallinago media) 
is found here. 

Chough or red-legged crow; “ Phgrrocorax graculus.'* These do not appear to 
differ from the European birds. They are numerous among the rocky heights of 
the interior, from Fax-rag to the Burenda Pa$t. 

Bearded vulture or vulture-eagle; Ggpaetos barbatui T* These birds are 
common at Stmia, 1 do not think they are identical with the European bird, and 
shadl shortly have occasion to mention them in a separate paper. 
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® MaMmalya. — L eopard. Felh Leopardng, 

One of these animals entered the bedroom of Lieut. Pbngree 39th regimenti 
N. I. and oeized a bull dog that was chained to the bed. During the struggle the 
chain was broken in two places, and Lieut. P. starting out of his sleep and seeing 
his pet dog beneath the leopard, he, without reflecting on the danger, instantljr 
threw himself upon the animal and clasped him in his arms. Receiving a scratch 
from tlie brute’s hind legs, as a notice to quit, he thought prudent to let go, when 
the leopard sprang through the door and escaped. The dog which was a power* 
fnl animal, was scarcely hurt. 

1 have a fine specimen which was shot by some villagers near Simla, who said 
h-e had destroyed several cows. He was a large male and rather exceeded the 
size given by Fred. Cuvier. 

All animals should be measured previous to skinning them, otherwise an 
accurate statement in this respect can scarcely ever be given, as sometimes they 
are stretched in the process, and at others, have shrunk in the curing. The 
colors also should be noted previous to caring the skins or they are very liable 
to undergo considerable change. 

Leopard Cat. Felts Nepalensis ; tel. Benffalensit. This beautiful animal is 
about the size of a domestic cat and marked with dark spots and dashes on a 
tawny ground. Some are lighter colored than others. They are not easily got 
at, but cannot be called uncommon, though seldom seen. 

They are found at Simla, Mattldna, FiH, &c. 

The natives of the hills apply the name of ** Laggarb6gha^* to the leopard, 
while iu the plains the same is used to denote the hyaena. The leopard cat, (so 
called by collectors,) is by the hill people called ^^Choia Laggarbdgha,'* and 
sometimes '^'LaggarbAgha kd bttekhd'* or young leopard, 

I have a very beautiful specimen alive, but so savage that I dare not touch 
her. 

They breed in May and have three or four young at a birth, which are carefully 
deposited in caves or beneath large masses of rock. 

The following is a sketch of my living specimen. Ears rounded and without 
tufts. Black at the base and summits, the middle space whitish. General color 
above, tawny, with numerous irregular spots of black or deep brown. Whiskers 
white with brown spots at the roots, arising from a white ground ; lips white as 
also a stripe between the nose and the eye. A white patch on the cheeks sur- 
rounded with black forming two bauds, the lower one turning downwards and 
uniting under the throat. Four dark lines along the bead arising from the eyes 
and nose, the two centre ones forming a loop enclosing a dark spot, on the 
forehead. 

Two oblong large brown spots on the shoulders or withers. Tail irregularly 
spotted to near the tip, where it becomes annuUted, Feet with very small spots 
on a lighter ground ; inside of the forelegs with one dark band, hind legs with 
two dark bands. Under parts white, spotted with black on the belly ; somewhat 
banded with the same on the breast. An irregular line down the back, formed 
by a double row of oblong-sbaped brown spots. 

Fur soft ; eyes brown. 
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I have a mutilated specimen whicU 1 bought from a villager at Piki in the 
interior ; it has the ground color above rather paler than my living auinud, but 
in other respects does not differ. 

The length from the nose to the origin of the tail is about seventeen or 
eighteen inehesy and the tail eleven inches, giving a total of about two feet, four 
inches. 

1 am doubtful whether this should be considered as the Bengal or Nepdl cM : 
it certainly has markings in some measure common to both, and as the habitat 
of the former does not appear to be strictly known and the descriptions are 
supposed to be taken from immature specimens, it is possible that the two may 
prove to be the same animal. The only descriptions of these animals that 1 have 
access to, are contained in the Naturalist^s Library, and the animal there given as 
the Bengal eat is said to have been received from Java. The plate does not t^ree 
with my animal although in some respects the description does. In the synopns 
at the end of the volume it is called the Bengal cat with a mark of doubt affixed. 
It it said that the ** species is hardly eonffrmed by any author.** With regard 
to the Nephl cat the figure in some measure agrees, as also the description. 
It is taken from the Zoological Journal, No. 15. 

Hill Fox. Cants vulpes moniana — Pearson. During the winter, especially 
when the snow is on the giound, these animals are very numerous about Simla^ 
and come close to the houses in search of offal or other prey. It has been well 
described by Dr. J. T. Psarsox iu the Journal AMiatie Society. 

They breed in the end of March or early in April and have three or fonr cobs 
at a birth. 

1 have three young ones alive about seven or eight weeks old ; they are similar 
to the old ones in colors, except that they are somewhat paler \ the males aro 
larger and much darker than the females. 

These animals are not confined to the lovrer hills but range up to the verge of 
the snows. 

I have a fine male specimen which was shot near the snow, and a female which 
1 caught in a trap at Simla in May. She bad evidently cubs not far off. 

Cetnis mirens. The jackal is found also in the valley of the Pabbar. We saw 
several in the rice fields near Shkrgaon, At SinUa 1 have often heard the cry, 
or whet is said to be the cry, of the female, but the male, never, although 1 have 
seen them. They do not appear to hunt in packs as they do in the plains, but 
are seen singly. 

Langoor. Hanumdn. Entellus monkey. Semnopitkecua enlellua. 

This species is found at Simla all the year through, but when the snow falls 
daring the winter it seeks a warmer climate, in the depth of the A&oda, 
returning again to the heights as it melts away. 1 have seen them however. 
In a fine sunshiny day even with the snow on the ground, leaping from tree to 
tree up and down the hill of Jakh at Simla, which is 8115 feet. 

Rotls is mistaken when he says, that ** the Entellus alone ascends in the 
summer months as high aa 9008 feet.** I have seen them at Ndgkunda in 
August at 9Q60 feet, and in winter on HdHh mountain which is 10,855 feet ; and 
^ winter at Stm/a with snow four or five inches deep, and hard firosts at nig^t, 
as as 8000 feet. 
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Rhesns monkey. Bundur. “ Simia rkema.'’ This species I saw repeatedly 
daring the month of February when the snow was five or six inches deep at Simla 
roosting ? in the trees at night, on the side of Jaki and apparently regardless of 
the cold. It is somewhat haxardous to walk below a troop of these Utter animals, 
for in searching for acorns and other seeds, they turn up the stones which are apt 
to come tumbling down on ones head. 

The Langoor ascends and descends, from and into the khads by prodigious 
leaps from tree to tree, while the less timid Rhetut coniines itself to the ground 
and mounts the trees only when pursued or to roost at night. 

Flying Squirrel. Pleromyt. 

These are beautiful animals and leap with amazing agility from tree to tree. 
Their food consists chiefly of the young leaves and tender shoots of the oak tree. 
They breed in the holes which they gnaw in the trunks of trees and generally 
have one young one at a birth. When at rest they wrap themselves partially up 
in the lateral membranes and curl their long busby tails around their beads, like 
the common squirrel of Britain. They are easily tamed when taken young. I 
have offered them various kinds of food, such as grain, wheat, leaves of trees, 
&c. but although they will eat attah cakes the favorite food appears to be oak 
leaves. When feeding, they sit up on the hinds legs and hold the food in the 
forefeet like a squirrel. 

I have a living specimen which was brought to me from Nigkunda, along with 
its mother when quite small in the month of February, so that it must have been 
born in the latter end of January, There is another species much smaller and 
of a gray color sometimes met with in the interior, but from the few specimens 
brought in, it appears to be scarce. 

The present species is of a deep red brown, interspersed with gray hairs ; feet 
and tip of the tail black. Under parts pale orange. 

I have no descriptions to refer to and therefore have not named it. 

Wild goat. Jehr. Capra jharal — Hodgson. 

We saw none of these animals daring our trip, although our shikaris told us 
we crossed some of their haunts. 

The Choral, {Antilope Goral,) and JTakur or Barking deer,(CertiiM Ratiaa,) are 
also met with at Simla and the interior. During the winter of 1335-36, a great 
number of the latter animals were killed in the snow, which lay In the month of 
February at Simla six to eight feet deep, and bad not all melted away in shady 
places until the end of May I 

Wild sheep, Bharal. Otit ammon. 

Hiis animal is only found in the most inaccessible places among or verging on 
the snows. Their skins are brought down by the Tartars to the Rtmpur fair 
in November, and sold at about a rupee a |Hece. Their boms are presented to 
Dai and are hung up at the temples, or placed upon the cairns alluded to in the 
journal. 

Musk deer. Kast&ra. Mosekut mosckiferiu. 

These animals are found in the depths of the forest from Muhisti far into the 
interior. They appear to be shy and solitary animals, lying singly in the moat 
retired places, usually near some steep overhanging rocks. On being disturbed 
they bound away down the khads with great swiftness. The animal is of a dark 
6 c2 
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gray above, lighter on the inside of the limbs and beneath. The ears are large 
and usually carried erect. The males have no bornSy but are furnished with two 
long recurved canine teeth hanging over the under lip from the upper jaw. Tlie 
use of these, whether for defence or digging roots when the snow is lying on the 
earth in winter, is as yet, 1 believe, doubtful. The females and young males 
have neither these teeth nor the musk bag. It is a plump-looking animal and 
graceful in its movements, and when taken young is easily tamed. The natives 
of these hills call it “ Kasiura.''* 

A figure and description of this animal, taken from a specimen in the Edin- 
burgh College museum appears in the “ Naturalist’s Library.” The color is there 
given as ” dark reddish brown,” while all the skins I have seen of the musk deer 
of these bills were dark grey ; in old specimens a faint reddish tinge was spread 
over the upper parts. Neither do the habits of the animal, as stated in that work, 
as far as I can gather from the hill shikaris and my own observation, agree with 
those of the animal known here as the musk deer. 1 transcribe a few lines, the 
better to point out in what the difference consists. 

** Its habits, in fact, are similar to the chamois and some of the mountain goats, 
climbing and bounding among the precipices of the Alpine ridges of Central Asia 
with astonishing activity, assembling in herds, and often appearing in very con- 
siderable numbers.” ” They inhabit the region between C^ina and Tarfary, 
extending to the mountains above the sources of the Indut, and northward to near 
liake Baikal, 

At times they appear to migrate from one district to another, assembling pre- 
wioBsly in large herds. Some zoologists however have considered this assem- 
blage not connected with migration, but consisting entirely of males in search of 
the female.” 

The Katl&ra or musk deer of these hills is to be found in the deep forest shades 
of Mahdiiu throughout the year ; I have seen them found from that place to 
the Burenda Pass and invariably single, sometimes a male, sometimes a female. 
The information obtained from the shikaris, is that they lie singly at all times 
except the rutting season, when a male and one or more females may be found 
tc^ether or near each other, but only for a short time. That they are never 
seen in herds. They breed in May and June at which season the shepherds in 
the interior catch the young ones. 

I have seen the musk deer single in June, August, September, and October, and 
as they breed in May and June, they have only the most inclement season left 
for migrating, ^whicli is contrary to nature, as animals migrate in order to avoid 
inclemency. May there not be anoeber species beyond the Hitn&laya ? 

The color of the specimen in tlie Edinburgh museum may be owing to the 
preservation used in preparing the skin 1 } 

It is generally supposed that the musk of this animal has some connection with 
the rutting season, it being strongest at that time. The idea I think is strength- 
ened from the circumstance of the animal living such a solitary life, as the musk 
becoming strong at the season of love, is a means of guiding the females to tlm 
male, and thus the reason is plain why sometimes one and sometimes more 
females are found with one male ; for in the almost endless forests of their haunts 
ft s^netimea happen that only oim or two deer may be found, while at other 
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times several may be in the neighbourhood. This idea too, is more probable 
than that the male sliould seek the female, which being destitute of the musk, 
could in these immense tracts leave no guide to the male. 

The circumstance of the female seeking the male, is by no means an anomaly 
in nature, for the Cicada tribe among insects, and the GryUideg, are led to the 
males by the sharp noise emitted by them. 

The same reasoning may apply to the Citet Cats, which likewise emit the 
strongest smell, daring the season of love. 

Marmot ? Aretomys f 

These animals live in very large societies and feed on grasses and roots. They 
borrow in the earth like rabbits, to a great depth, and the holes are so connected 
under ground, that it is almost impossible to dig them out. 

During the veinter months they remain asleep in their subterranean retreats. 
They are the tailless rats mentioned by Turner, Herbert, Gerard, and 
other travellers. 

Thibet Bear. Ursus Tibetanus. These animals are numerous in the interior 
but only visit the neighbourhood of Simla during the winter, retiring again as 
the weather becomes hotter. 

There is another kind of bear among the snowy regions of a dirty sandy 
eolor. I once saw a tame one, but foolishly made no note on it. 

The natives draw a strong line between the two, and say that the black bear 
lives on fruits and roots, while the sandy bear eats flesh. 

Gerard mentions having seen the latter and says the two are identical. 

[A note received while this is in the press adds to the above list of birds 
and animals found in the Simla hills some others known from Mr. Hodgson’s 
Nepal collection: — the ** Surrow** or Eimoo: the Martis flatiigula in pairs, 
decidedly plantigrade — the Lynchus erythroHs, Hone. Also a weasel found in 
villages, like MusUla tmlgaris. We have not space for particulars. — E d.] 


Note. — For the altitudes of the different places mentioned I am indebted 
to the kindness of Captain F. Gerard, residing at Simla, 

[We take the opportunity of appending to Lieut. Hutton’s paper a table 
of barometiic heights taken in a trip to the Burenda pass by Mr. £. C. 
Ravbnshaw, C. S. in 1829, which has been some time in our possession. — E d.] 

Baro. Th.att. det. Feet, 


May, 18 

6J 

p. M. Bridge at the Jumna, .. 

.... 27.71 70 

67 = 

about 2193* 

Id 

n 

A. M. Tents at Nagthi, 

24.12 74 

70 = 

6795 

20 

4 

p. M. Mukti, . 

23.984 63| 71 = 

.. 6S0S 

21 

n 

A. M. Thanna Tdngra, 

.... 23.040 66 

60 = 

6861 

22 

10 

A. M. Tents on Deobun, 

.... 3 J. 932 62 

63 

7947 

24 

6 

p. M. Bdndrouli, 

... 24.65 70 

67 

. . 5253 


* N. B. In this rough calculation of the heights after deducting .003 of an ineh 
for every degree of heat above 33" in the attd. thermometer, 1 have allowed lOOO feet 

for every degree of the barometer below 29.789, (which from the No. 34 of Glean- 
ings or Science appears to be the average height of the barometer at the sea, taken 
the height of Calcutta at 25 feet as estimated in Ideut. Barnes* letter in the same 
No.) In Nicbolsons’ or the Edinburgh Encyclopedia only 900 feet are allowed 
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Baro. Th.att. def. 

Feet* 


r Noon at Dhargadh stream, 

26.69 

74 

74 

.. 3265. 


17 

p. M. Kandhd, 

25.28 

66 

64 

461) 

26 

7 

A. M. At the Jhdia over the Tonse 

27 . 02 i 

60 

60 

.. r2850 

S7 

10 

A. M. Eari on the Pabbar, 

26.17 

77i 77 

.. * 13754 

38 

10 

a. m. Temple at Hath, 

25.36 

84 

77 

.. t 4595 

29 

10 

A. M. Rdrd, 

24-97 

75 

72 

. . X 4948 

30 

10 

A. M. SdrgaoQ, 

24.22 

80 

76 

5713 

31 

4 

p. M. Pfeka, 

22.15 

59 

53 

7720 

June 1 

8 

A. M. JangUg, 

21.568 

64 

SS 

8291 

2 

3 

P. M. Lltl, 

19.62 

52 

50 

10229 

3 

Si 

A. M. Crest of the Bdran Ghdt or 






Burenda Pass,. 

17.211 

56 

43 

,. 12650 


II. — Discovery of the Rekhd Ganita^ a translation of the Elements of 
Euclid into Sanskrit by Samrat Jagannatha, under the orders of | 
Rdja SiwAi Jaya Sinha of Jaipur. By Lancelot Wilkinson^ 

Esq. C. S. Resident at Bhopal^. 

J lately had the good fortune to procure a copy of the Rekhd Gantta 
or Sanskrit version of Euclid's Elements, which was made by the order 
ofSswAi Java Singh raja of Jaipur. This chief, the tlower of the 
Hindu princes of Hindustan, ascended the gaddi of Jaipur in A. H. 

1699, and died after a reign of 44 years in A. D. 1743. He was dis- 
tinguished by an ardent passion for the study of mathematics and es- | 
peciaJly of astronomy, and he did more to promote the cultivation of 
sound science in this benighted land than any other Hindu prince ou 
record. Some details of his astronomical labours have been publish- 
ed to the European world by the late ingenious Dr. Hunter in hi» 

to a barometrical degree or inch, bat as other modes of calculstioa adopted by 
G&abam give more, I have assumed 1000 feet as a fair standard. With this liberal 
alkiwanee however the Burenda Pass instead of being upwards of 15,000 feet appewa 
to be only 12,950. 

• Tbc spot where the observatioa was taken being about 20 feet above the water 
and distance between the Jhula and Eari, about 12 inches, 3754 — 2830 == 924 -r* 

12 szs 77 feet per mile. 

+ Hath being 50 feet above water and distance from Eari 14 miles, 4545 — 3754 
as 791 14 ss 57| per mile. 

X Eitru ditto anddist. from Hath 8 miles, 4898 — 4545 =» 353 -f- 8 =s 44 per mile* 

N. B. Observed at Eari in the evening that the water in Pabbar had fallen about 
iaehes since dny break. Hove the log in shape of a tent peg, but the rapidity of 
stream did not prove more than 3 miles per hour, at ShhrgaoKf PikUf Jang tig t lAti* 

‘ Rain eimry day about 4 o'doek. Saowy mountaina clear ia the morning but 
iavuiably clouded at noon. 

$ We insert this aotiee with pleasure because it may excite attention to the work ; . 
hat the Rekhd GanUa is not unknown here. — A copy exists in the Sanskrit Colkge, 
widcit with a Sanshrit conuneBtary was at Prof, Wii.socr's sn^esticm to have been 
l^mad t the satp^aha order put it o» the shrif E-*-£o, 
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papers in the Researches of your Society and by Colonel Tod in hia 
annals of Rdjputdnd. As a legislator and statesman also he was equal* 
ly distinguished. His name throughout Rdjputdnd and also in Mdlwi 
is to this day held in the highest veneration by all classes of the Hin- 
du population. The Mdrwdri Saukdrs hold it as an article of faith 
that good fortune will attend their dealings if they take the name of 
Java Singh along with that of their gods in their morning orisons. 

2. I do myself the honor of forwarding to you a few pages of the 
Sanskrit work above mentioned containing a prefatory introduction by 
the translator, the definitions, and a few propositions. I hope that 
you will be able to find room for it in your valuable and wide-spread 
Journal. At a time when the friends of education are anxiously busy- 
ing themselves in collecting vocabularies of scientific terms in Hindi, 
the publication of even this specimen will not fail to he eminently use- 
ful to them ; it will afford them the best means of at once enlarging 
and improving their previous collections of those terms in use amongst 
Hindu mathematicians of the present day. 

3. The preface from its historical allusions has an interest of its 
own. Of it I have therefore added an English translation. From this, 
it appears, that the translator was Sameat Jagannatha a brahman, 
probably the author of the Samrdt Siddhanta a treatise on astronomy 
generally attributed to Java Singh himself. 

4. Dr. Hcntbr mentions that Jata Sinha had treatises on plane 
and spherical trigonometry also translated into Sanskrit. But I have 
not as yet succeeded in procuring either them, or the Samrdt Sid- 
dhdnta. My search however has been of but recent date, and I have 
stiD hopes that it will not prove fruitless. 

5. The copy of the Rekhd Ganita I procured from a Rajput of 
Oujeia named Kvlian Singh at present in my service, who formerly 
held jagire from Sindia and Holkar, whom he served in the capacity 
of astrologer and astronomer, and mathematical instrument maker. It 
contains 14 books complete, and a part of the 15th book; but the 
diagrams illustrative of the several propositions have unfortunately 
been entirely omitted. The work of supplying them and the letters 
with correctness so as to coincide with the explanations in the test, 
will be a tedious, and in some instances a difficult task. 

6. Baja Jata Singh, in his Tij Muhammad SAdAi addressing hia 
work to the learned and well informed Mnsalman public, did not 
venture even to attempt to conceal from it, the obligations under which 
he was well known to be to the learned Europeans and Muhammadans 
in his service. Our brahman translator of this work, however is guil- 
ty of one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so 
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common with all Hindu authors. He coolly informs his readers that 
the work was originally revealed by Brahma to Viswakabma; and to 
himself he attributes the honor and credit of restoring and reviving its 
revelations, which he says had in the course of ages been lost or for- 
gotten. His object in so doing may perhaps have been rather a desire 
to secure its acceptance with his countrymen*, than a hope of advancing 
his own reputation. For at a time when the minds of the whole Hindu 
nation were burning with a sense of indignation at the ruthless perse- 
cutions and oppressions of the wily, bigotted and hypocritical Acbano- 
ze'b and his Muhammadan advisers, he may have apprehended the total 
rejection by all men of his faith of any thing however valuable profes- 
sedly borrowed from the Musalmans and their Yunani teachers. The 
fact of his hazarding a discovery of the theft, however bears ample 
internal evidence to the gross ignorance of even all his educated coun- 
trymen at this time. 

7. The allusion in the 3rd verse to the protection afforded to the 
learned expatriated brahmans of Vrinduvan, probably refers to the 
oppressive persecutions inflicted on the city and brahmans of Mathura^ 
by Ackanczb'b, by whose orders many temples and the valuable libra- 
ries they contained, were destroyed. 

8. The allusion in the 4th verse to the courageous labours of raja 
Java Singh, in removing “ the people-grinding impost,” probably re- 
fers to the obnoxious yoriyd imposed by Auranczb'b. The honor of 
procuring its abolition he attributes to his master Java Singh. Colo- 
nel Tod has given to rana RaY Singh the credit of having written 
that most eloquent, and elegant, and spirited letter of remonstrance 
against this impost, which has been so admirably translated by Sir W. 
B. Rocsb, and which is attributed by Ormg to Jbswant Singh of Mdr- 
wdr. I have seen nothing in the Persian language of which I would 
more desire the honor of being the author than of his remonstrance ; 
and if we consult the internal evidence, to what Hindu prince could we 
with so much propriety attribute the noble sentiments it breathes, as to 
the enlightened chief of Jaipur ? To him as well as to Jeswant Singh 
I have heard it attributed. Colonel Tod in his partial zeal' for the 
Kajpilts in attributing it to Ra'j Singb would have us regard it as a 
proof of the enlightenment of his favorite Rdndwats of Udipura. But 
if it must be given either to rana Raj Singh or Jkswant Singh of Mdr- 
Kdr, then to their enlightened Musalman munshis alone can be accord- 
ed the credit of the actual composition ; for we have no reason whatever 

• Had he wished for concealment, he wonld not surely have retained the Fersiaa 
vtder la the letters of the diagrams (see PI. L.)— Ed, 
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to know that either of these princes were themselves in any degree 
advanced beyond that state of semibarbarism which then and still dis- 
tinguishes .ill tribes of Rajputs. 

Translation of the Preface. 

Salutation to Ganesba ; salutation to Lakshmi' and Nrisinba. Upon 
Ganesba, who is worshipped by the gods, and fulfils all the prayers of men; 
who is adorned with all power, and who removes all difficulties, I devoutly 
call. 

5. I humbly prostrate myself at the lotus feet of Lakshmi' and of Nri. 
siNHA, which are adored even by the gods, and the fragrant dust of which 
is revered by all mankind. I bow in reverence to Saraswati the destroy- 
er of the darkness of infatuated ignorance, and to my instructor who is 
distinguished in the science of mathematics. 

3. May the illustrious king of kings raja Java Sinha, who pure in heart 
by his own prowess and without dread brought Sri' Govinda and the 
other learned men who had fled from Frinddvan and settled them (in his 
own neighbourhood), and who has by his own force reduced to obedience 
Mleckchha chiefs of distinguished rank, — rule long over this portion of 
the earth. 

4 . He shines conspicuous by his glorious power, by which he has re. 
moved the tax under which the people were grievously oppressed ; he U 
terrible to his enemies and like the sun in the hot season, not to be endur. 
•d by them. 

6 . He performed the Wujdpaya and other sacrifices, and celebrated also 
the 16 Mahddin, bestowing on the most distinguished brahmans, cows and 
villages, elephants and horses. 

6. For the pleasure of this most illustrious king Sri' Java Sinba, the 
brahman Sajirat Jaoanra'tba composes this most excellent work called 
the “ Sekha Ganita" or geometry. 

7. It is a novel and unequalled science, in as much as it teaches from a 
knowledge of angles clearly to ascertain the measurements of different 
figures. 

8. This treatise on geometry (or mechanics Shitpashastrn ) was origi. 
Daily revealed by Brahma to Vishwakarha from whom it descended to 
this earth, and has been handed down from generation to generation. 

9. But being lost in the course of time, 1, by the commands of the Ma- 
hfirfija Java Sinba, have again published it to the world, for the delight 
of all mathematicians. 

The Rekha Ganita contains 15 books and 478 propositions. In the first 
book are 48 propositions. 

Definitions or expi,anatiom of the terms used. 

1. A point is that which is visible to the eye, but is incapable of sub. 
division. 

^ A line is long — but is without breadth : it may be divided. 
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Extract from the Rekhn Ganito, 


[Not. 


3. A superficies has both length and breadth. 

4. There are two kinds of superficies, the one plane as the smooth sor. 
face of levelled water, the other not plane. 

5. Lines are also of two kinds, straight and curved (or crooked), &e. 
&c. 

Original Text. 

II i arartw 

-sr g 

TnrftrTniTefg^rrt^ 6 ’ll ^ 
3nft«(4H*ii¥«iTf^f^irr3r^5^T7^ fsnfcri^^ ?rei#w 

firf^ 

^ ^ 

>3»T^ 5ft*l 3f y f« M pel : I | ^ 

’HJT »iT5r^ 

I 8 g ^arT^rajfhiT^i hi r»r ^TSTir 

^fnnwraRTf^: g i, g m?? iC^fcf 

frar’^mrs; ■snnrraT TigRrftrcTOvw g ^ g 

■^rw ^rrarr^^Tv^ cf^ ■stt’stw ?r»?w ^f»Tffr3f ■jrerr g 's I 

ftrsnsngrffl^ w TTTCxrg^frKcf^rarcf 

^ g g *i^r^a ar?rftrfr^-gT »mw 

*5*ir ansrairpn^^iT^ gt j 

■aims «Pri '*1^44 Hry^<-<r<j tarn inswitH Tr^nwrarr^ 

^Eff% cr’srr^ nftwrai astr^r^: 
fwntT*!’^: ^ I'n'. •4r*iKra: f^wn^rl’ 

^ *.yi^*qqr9?5 cR5CT<f^ crf|fTO 

ftef)*) fwiRT ^ ^T^rflT 

8nST «4.M^<gi'!n!jffl -sg^TiT! ^r^WT^RlTS 

^ ^Bi^nrr y4. T <i^wfti w 

ijtii t%f^^ 5g;qr t%:^rrc5<r?Rrf^^al^ 
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^ cTTr 'HTTcm ^ ^Rmr ^ 

^ v4H<?]d ^ 

^ mtf: (T^ ^W^UBTO^! 

wt^R^T»?rr C^) 

(3) ^ ^mira ^l§T»®tT tJSrfJT^^'rT 

4 -dy i < if< w ^ ^ ^ 

^W VK Itl gjfg^ ingT dF*<l<*j*nf*f SWT TT^T^S 

f^?r; ^rslTfar ^tt wsifcj ci <’fl-^*i tr^Tsrra 

■^TtTTW ITSftr TTWf^J i^lTftTTcT ^ ^ 

■*r«n mGii4i<!t'tf »RfcT wrFr^ wr wt^tts 

siViRr Tn sngrn "sr w^rfH tnf^’^t <t! 

wsfs ^ w Tj;wg?nTEf^gTs HsfH (4) ^ 

TT^Krf^ ^TjW trt%rfVg(5) 

SRfwjTtf fs<fH sTcf^T fsswfwsnrsi fsren^ 

Hsfs •srf^Trsf’. ^nmap (6) 

^ cTf%r«w mrtrmf^wwtTj trs- srir: ^rfr^rir®! ^ 
Ti^ftwftTTB f^sri? ^ ^fir TT^Pfini 

wtrr gra ws[^3t w wirr ^ (7) 

SRTjftr SWTW TRjgrc^TSTTih^ii -Ti^ (8) 

5^ SRTT*r wsrs’ «T*«srsT»'sW t^sfrrrnnTfTfTW^g^ 
^ Tpg fVqrrf 

<9) ^ ^Tsrs^^ fsTHT jjwgstTrw ftiw 


• The figares have reference to the sGagrama in plate L. 
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Extract from the Rekhd Ganita, 


[Not. 


^ ( 10 ) ^ 

’srar® m ^ wPr ’t ^nsrfw m 

ffcrai w *T^ (II) ■*rT^! ^wifTaHTs w mvmt ’WW 

SITK* ^TKWTfJ! (12) ^^1^ (13) 

^WTfT ffe^tB^r^TC^re^r iroaB bb (14) ^isii^* 

b( 15) yrwfB w?rfif 

HTB ■'TOftH.* JT^ (17) ?rf^ ^f^Bircaa^CBTBBtTTR 


Biarara^! B^«!0L4Si*<mr BiwmB? 

BCBi* #« 1 T at B B B tgqij W WIW i^T 

^ ©V 

tfanfVwTur #sr bbw wfH 

(18) f^THB ftlBB BBBT (19) 

^■atra vn ^ »rf^ iittb -Baicigi nsi^®i 

BT^T BTB BBl*lOliys{fia»«l4^5T BBT 

gcfs BTBTlTBtBf BR^agrr BBTWifBI 

fiy ^BnJwnr anwB BBTBsirB ninijgtiwTB bbit 

^^^w^nf^nars B*OBana BTwt^ ^^ggifig 




BB T a a if UBa ipl ^T i ai*fta*i^ Bl^ ^tit jBmr«»r*irBgl 

BiaiT 

TBBBT m^J ft ( 20 ) ^ BT BWIBT STIBT* fB* 

ITfW B B l Ht fa ^aaigl BBia r 

fWBMPCTB BBimBIBl WWW BBim WIB BTfCW 

BvtaBi Binwr BT ai^ t fqfif aif ’BB irjfjB' #b bb bbb«t 

BWtagp* BB BBBaBTlBSWB BfBBTB! tW^BfNl 
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*rf% w ^ifiryra 

(21) 

fmrsrmrcn ^ e 

f^ang «<?mJt<(iiTwsr^ »Rfg ar^iiram 

frwsr^ iiTOwinf ^tfluwro f^^rl^ag w ircaiw 

^rarmr^fH #^snmf%ij^ ?[w 

«HT7in[%^ 5(roT^T 

aaf^ayfit iwr^TsiirT (22) ^antx 


axfaraxT! ganar arl^asf^ 5im^T 

gfag^ g$(« ^iriw 

^ ar^w^ arawnrftwT^jfw arfr:?;®Tig^a:^aif« srsfii^T 
^*ff%r*^: w^gap ■y^rw'af garni wrfi «jfg gg xigai## ^ 


ggt fgwggi argr^gamf (23) gg 
gvtr gamf ar^ aj^Tar gaTTaT^-sr^g ^eftawgigsgpww 
%nr^aiftT garnfargfg ajgr gugf^aag gargg gartararfe 
aRT gg^grg g^wr^ gan^ gfggg: ?af; g^<gi ara^jflarr 
wSn Tng« gsn^gi ^fahn arg:ggg«i arg^grg 
ar»(^«mjftH«i garr^raiwai! ggimifw: •r^rafraftafitw* ff’^nr 
^artm*tnrTO9T! gamn-s g-arw ^ gggr4i x^tgtataffcgi 
g gplr gggifgrafg gararfgayil’ ggajgt gaR^t ggiwiag 
gwgar ggriar g aiagg rai? gaRarganraran ggiggi^ 

’*•’># '4 

WRIT ggaigni gaargrgr garm aRgrgggigr garter grii 
gafafgiggwRgrgr garr4i apSigagifti aErangmrm gaw» 


fgggarggtgariig ara*argj airgarw; a«gfgs gwarganfirg^ 

-4 „# >• 

wtiir ggarnrrfg ai Mg - Ra g gig ; wggrg: ar^gigangr gitr 
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w??rini 

tr: ^isnr ^ethhi 

^Tfw film %raT ^5fwr ^irr^ ^rrsrf^ 

<# 

># -# ^ NJ >» 

wwff ?WT^t ttk ^ ^Ewnn 

^r?tra: ’^TaKifura arm 

wws ?n?wpi: TfMPiiw^ TSaiwwr 

«»rnT: tRWt ^Wltl 

tr^W’c ® (24) ®T®j ^ai®r®s ®ht^ 

?r3WW! sripj:^ 

®JIT®S ^®ir%®T (25) •' t l *4H I at|iif 
vnBTftr^ ^ ®*fi*iflWT®ir^ 

^ Wsmwfii ®®TsiwfH ^^tnrfrr: ^ 4 
®nr ®t3f«fjr wrsf ®®T*r ® 

®lfV®5^JTtT ffTT^ryaioJ®! «<®q*<[« l *a|<fi m liWT 

4^*.®! ®l <J I 'ijaj^r^^al ^EfsrVr®! ITaDT®’ WWW®!®' WWWfW® 
W^ WWW^ WWWWW WWW®!®W WWTW: W^fTfJjW WWf^W 
*l*iii’ajni <t{V<®WMm4 WW<^W wwwwtw wfwwf® 

®WRKW ww wwTw wwwwxnrw wi® i {*i«iw< Wfl^iTMwwwwr 
* 0 Wfir wwfw WWilJWWW '9 ^ <8l ® w 

fwiwa ®w fwf^ wfwwTwww wxwnrw^rwwHwfw ww^ 
wwftn (26) wwrwTHTwrrwwijw^wT ww ii w i w fwwwT 
wtw$ cliiNui wnr- ww wlw w^wiw www 

twy^iwf® wfwwswi ww^wT gwrr ww^wrww^wt 
firtwgT WIT® WW^W^WT fWPSWnSSTWWl 
w«4^%i*s www%®wwwiw:;^T<r fwwnr www*<mtf w®^ www 
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Tr^!<*i<^3|ohi<rt: ^ar^rraT^^nz'fe ■wsnr 4«[sf ^irnBu^cOcr 
^RtTi^TcT ^WT^re: gr«T5Mv?i«srjj5r^T! ??r**iTd 

f^WTWT^T 

jTsremr ^ fwifsp© 

^pqf^Har;^ •«^!^Jrr*f cr^ ci^ ^nn^jrflr ^HTf’^ar^ 

N* S> «* 

#T®^«l1?i*l+(T»i ('27) f%€t*r 

^iffscTcf ^ ^ii^’fiTafs fmMs^irsnTSTs ?mT*r* 

^PFrnrj ^iri’siTfrs ^wrsfsrrtf tr^ 

i^irsf ^rjrrsf* h^i2!*i ^»rr^T 

wft'BTfjT gf<T:^! Tr»fi« W WMcf #5 

wreicit 4jRd«jyT^s cKfVrsn ft 
^S ^[ftldT d^*|41dmTft: =3»r 

^rsrnrf*^ ft?^ ftfti ?fi^fT«it 

fts^ TT «iH4^t!J-=( aftinRn«ifti 

^T^RWT*n 

>f 

d^d^lMM^d^TW ^r*r <- ^WPWTJlT^T^rC^ 

wm ^ranraw ^(28) ^ ft» ®cft«T 

ft«fftft ^ ^ fty TTOnrft’Wf 

^ HUf^j^ajaHTd ’aEWR^T^rn^T *.«J«3i^^l*^ ^ift 

i^«wsr^ ft*i«w*Tnr* 

^MfwarwpT^ ^nri^ ^w^g^r^rR^nr^rft! 

Wfs Wr*IT5 ^rgt^ft »li^mTWI 

wfi^T wrat 

^W^ ft <eldT' wft 

^ ^ra#Hft«ift fti:^ft»Ti^ 

^ wftarft ^ ^firlT«ft«rft^itmT3C=i’^^ira^ 


948 Extract from the Rekhd Ganita. [Nov, 

^ irer 

!%▼' cr^ 

WKT WT%T ?rM>f^‘ iT^vsrrsffilfTOfir 

># 

inn ^qf^aifci ^Tw^nrr^ 

ir<T: w^wras tw »jm»rfpwv 

^i5Hrai®'<H ?r'Ps%»T'»r9^nf 

innr ws ^%»KtOT5r wnwrf^* ^oi5t4w 

^ yrf^faipr: M ^tT c i m g «^«)<^>qt»«ftnr‘ 

«ifT^ *iw 

i(tir: T ?wT»f WTHT^ ^CrfH 

1%5 HTfT (29*) ^wmr mm ^cJmr mn 

’f ^ (•) ?Tfmpr mrnr win wt» 

T? mipf amf mnW »mr T^mr 

ftpff mfft wm a'S I gm fi: m»f«raf^ wr ^rarSrRfiw 
f^arsr im»Tf% T»^rersr3rm«5® (30) >n«iv 

># v* 

wm mrni Hnnr?r ^r<-«rf*r ^rsrnr 

irfm 

^ijiN *»iHi*i!«wra w^w^’mjsuf^ 

«WTsf Tit^innf ^mrr mrw wRnra- \\ ■*t^ 
jcmm 

Tm ^wramfmmftciRf^ cram (3i) m 

mrg^ «ram^ ? ^'g T: i8 i ni wfw3r mmrirrl »«nw^ 

mm T^«3r ^ i m T mft r; THrafmjwm wmra 
ijm ^m^9 »r5r5m^ ^rfcjrm ««14 t ?imni 

m® Bflmm mtr *R«r^ ^ftmrcp a4*«*p«nrf^ 
wmmKm ^ OT r» <ic<r <i mr ^t^su !««»<*<« 

fSira^mrapr i 

* These two figures are waoting j also No. 24. 
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Observations of the Tides at CMttagong. 


III . — Observations of the Tides at Chittagong made in conformity with 
the Circular of the Asiatic Society. By Lieut H. Siddonp, Engineers. 




Tide Registry. 

Alishuhr Beach, JiUy, 1S37. 
Times of High water. 



[See sketch in PI. L.] 

Date. 

1st Tide. 

2d Tide, 

Date. 

1st Tide. 

2d Tide. 

Moon passes meridian. 

1 

APasseii 

mern. S, 

16 

lib 

06“ 

23'* 

63™ 

or 0 03 of the 17th. 

2 

0*^ 

37“ 

13*» 15“ 

17 

11 

58 

0 

57 


3 

1 

3 

13 

55 

18 

13 

23 

1 

54 

0 1*^ 23** 31.7™ mean time. 

4 

1 

51 

14 

25 

19 

14 

19 

2 

45 

O 17 11 5S.3 

5 

2 

30 

14 

57 

20 

14 

67 

3 

21 

0 29 22 45.8 

6 

2 

45 

15 

12 

21 

15 

2i 

3 

51 

7 

a 

03 

15 

35 

22 

16 

27 

4 

31 


8 

3 

38 

16 

04 

23 

17 

17 

5 

21 


9 

4 

03 

16 

43 

24 

17 

51 

6 

51 


10 

4 

35 

17 

38 

25 

18 

42 

7 

40 


11 

6 

03 

18 

48 

26 

19 

43 

8 

49 


12 

7 

07 

20 

17 

27 

20 

54 

10 

01 


13 

8 

10 

21 

10 

28 

22 

11 

10 

59 

past 11 ▲. M. of the 30th. 

14 

9 

09 

22 

06 

29 

23 

15 

or 

a * 

IS 

10 

03 

23 

07 


Observa 

tions stop ped by mistake a day too soon. 


AUtbe above are expressed in mean time. 

The second tide of the I6th should stand as the first of the 17th, and so on for the 
reioainder. 


October y 1837. 

D Meridional passage Q 53th Oct, 1 1 35 06 

Mean Time. • 29th Sept. 24^ ^ 28th Oct. 23 31 45 


1 

1 2“ 10" 

k ui* 12“ 

'Tl 

2 

2 

41 

14 

46 


3 

3 

13 

15 

19 


4 

3 

46 

15 

52 


5 

4 

17 

16 

24 


€ 

4 

50 

16 

56 


7 

5 

26 

17 

28 


8 

6 

32 

19 

29 


9 

9 

.78 

21 

40 


10 

10 

34 

22 

36 


11 

11 

44 

23 

49 


39 



19 

33 


13 

0 

31 

13 

19 

Oi 

14 1 

1 

14 

14 

0 

\ 

15 

1 

47 

14 

99 

1 \ 

16 

2 

93 

14 

53 


17 

9 

56 

IS 

24 

Oo 

18 

3 

28 

IS 

56 


19 

3 

48 

16 

02 


30 

4 

n 

16 

43 


91 

4 

49 

17 

28 


92 

5 

50 

20 

40 

Ft. 

93 

8 

43 

21 

42 

7 

24 

9 

46 

22 

45 

8 

35 

10 

48 

23 

35 

9 

36 

11 

40 

. , 


10 

S7 

0 

20 

13 

25 

11 

38 

0 

so 

19 

52 

12 

99 

1 

22 

13 

21 

13 

30 

1 

48 

13 

50 

13 

31 

9 

05 

14 

15 

13 

] 

9 

31 

No 

obs. 

11 

9 : 

No 

oba. 

Ditto. 1 

No 


4th to the 8th; the s^ell here was very great and the 
times noted so far doubtful on account of the waves. 
On Wednesday the 4th we had violent squalls of wind and 
rain ; there was no barometer to note the fall, but the 
atmosphere felt remarkably heavy though chilly. 


C. W, Mullins was 9 inches, this at the Sadder ghat, 
Chittagong 12 miles up the river. 

*23*^ 24 i*B“he"’ } According ne«ly wiUi my owm. 


<laT 

Tide. 


Ft. in. sthj 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 


3 
3 
7 
2 
2 0 
2 0 
1 4 
obs.j 


Diff. btwn, 
D. ^\fld 
joight Qm.] 


:Ft. iD.stbJ 
0 3 4 | 

2 

7 

8 
9 
9 

10 
6 
8 
6 
3 


These obserrationa were all taken by 
me at Point Petnnga, tiie sumth of 
the Chittagong river, wkere I had 
gone for change of (and sea) lur. 


On the 29tb there was a diC. betmen 
the flood tide at Ai^uhr mad IV>int 
Petunga at the raoafdi of the river 
(about 12 miles soo^) of IS urates : 
the other days were not noted. 
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Translation of a Servitude- Bond 


[Not. 


IV. — Translation of a Servitude-Bond granted by a Cultivator over his 

Family, and of a Deed of Sale of two slaves. By D. Liston, Esq. 

Gorakhpur, 

Some months ago I was requested by Captain Lawrence, under 
whose charge the survey of the Eastern Division of the distriet is 
placed, to furnish answers to statistical inquiries regarding Sidmea 
Jobena, a purguna of Gorakhpur, bounding on Sarun. I in turn 
.thought of applying for aid in the compilation of the replies to a friend 
who has been settled as an indigo planter* for several years in Sidova, 
and who proved to be possessed of a competent acquaintance with the 
habits and usages of the natives in his neighbourhood. 

One of the queues put was, “ How do zemindars pay people who 
water and cultivate lands for them ?” The reply was to this effect r 
" They employ bond servants who are paid at half a cooly’s rate, and 
are at the same time liable to fine in case of absenting themselves from 
their superior’s work.” Further inquiry procured me the accompany- 
ing bonds or deeds, and as they appear curious and valuable from 
throwing light on the condition of the agricultural population of this 
portion of India, I have translated them and now forward then* to 
your address. If you regard them in the same light as I have done 
perhaps you may think it worth while to publish them in the journal 
if you do not think them of sufficient importance for this purpose, pray 
dispose of them as you may think proper. 

The deeds you will observe are blank, but still such as are daily 
executed and in full force ; they were written out by a common village 
Putwari, and are in the rustic dialect or Patois of the section of the 
province where he resides. The spelling you will also see is not ordered 
according to any very uniform system. 

SsaiVITODE-BOND. 

Translation. 

Deed. — Abreemak Kooroomee and his children’s plough bond for fifty- 
one rupees written, signed rupees fifty-one, 51. 

{[Place for the Master’s namet.] 

WKiTtNs. — Abheeman Kooroomee, inhabitant of Putapeor, pergmaa 
Sidowa Jobena Elaka Sooba Oudes zillah Gorakhpur, having received a loan 
of fifty-one (51) rupees from J (the above mentioned individual), I bare 
granted a bond agreeing to pay interest for the said rupees at eight anas 

* Mr. J. Finch of Bubnowli. 

t Mr. Finch’s name is set down in the original which it is hardly necessary 
to repeat is fictitioaa. 

t Bfaak in original. 
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per month; for these same rupees I of my own will and accord execute (this) 
deed of ffurwuheebundhee (to have force) over my whole family, for th® 
driving of a plough and for remaining always at hand to execute every 
kind oflabour that may occur. If I remain absent a day from my plough 
or work then shall I be held responsible to the extent of a rutee weight of 
gold for each day’s absence. If I go any where in the manner of flight 
then let my whole family be seized. If any other person give (me) a 
greater sum, he must pay at once principal and interest of this loan. That 
man may then take my family. If he do not give the money then may my 
family be seized without dispute ; any other interfering will he in vain in- 
deed. This is written that the first engagement may remain in force. 

Written 29th Falgoon, year 1244 forty-four at Emelta, 


DEED of Sale of two Slaves. 

Explaaiation and Translation. 

Dnomio Mahto Kumlmr of his own will and accord sells Ajuwsi'a and 
Riijnii, having executed and delivered a “ deed of sale of slaves" signed, 
or a mqfurkutee loonkutee. 

£I do not find the five or six first lines very intelligible but what follows 
presents no great difliculty]. 

The deed commences with the invocation, usual in Sanskrit documents, 
of Sosti Sri ; the two first lines are taken up nearly with the enumeration 
of the titles of ViKRASiA'jix and of Samva'hun’s power. In the fourth 
line the 43rd year of some king is indicated. -Alt Moin is then mentioned 
and the 32nd year of Nawdb Mirza' Amani Beg spoken of. Then follows 
the year of the rule of the Honorable English Company ; viz. the 33rd Mr. 
Currie being administrator, (local). The locality Gorakhpur, south of 
which runs the Ganges and to the north the Gnnduk. The country Bha- 
ruthkum, sirkar Gorakhpur, sooba Aoadh, Akternuggur, perguna Sedooa 
Jdbenu, talooka Bansgaon, tuppah Thadheebaree. The 25th year (of the 
rule) of Babu Esni Ku'mak Sah (talookdar), the 22nd year (since the 
establishment) of the English perguna. Sekh JuMALu'niN being fouj- 
dar and tehsildar at the tehsildaree of Peronna. 

In the village of Buderuha a sale of slaves was effected. Purchaser 
Ubho Singh ; amount 43 Farakabad rupees. Seller by name Dhodho Mahto 
Kumkur*, of his own will and accord he sells Bulbhadeb’s wifet and son, 
two adults. The woman’s name Ajonsia, the lad’s name BopIa, (this) 
slavery-bond being executed and delivered. The woman's age 22j, com. 
plexion fairish. RupIa’s age 28, complexion dark, eyes dark. Of these 
people Dhodho Mahto Kumkur has completed the sale, wherever they go, 
thence they may be brought back, as slaves they are sold to perform every 

* The Kumkurs are kuhars or bearers. 

t A slave-holder may sell a whole family, or what part of it may suit is 
coavenience. 

I In the original the word is thirty, the ciphers twenty-two as here. 
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Note on the Malay Woodpecker. 


[Not. 


kind of work ; wherever they may flee thence they may be seized and 
brought back without objection or complaint or murmur, without obstacle 
may they be brought from under the king’s or prince’s throne ; whoever 
receives these servants, Hindu or Musalman he may (legally) be adjured — 
the Hindu by the sacred cow ; — the Musulman by Hosen, by the Sekb, Seyd, 
Mogul, Pytan, Sumbut year 1894, month Jet, dark half 13th day, Sunday, 
year 1244, place Buderuha, two ghurees of the day being spent, this was 
written and signed. 

[We have not thought it necessary to insert a lithograph of the Deeds 
themselves which are in the ordinary Kayasthi or Kaiti form of Nagari. — 
Ed.] 


V. — Note on the Malay Woodpecker. By Dr. William Bland, Sur- 
geon of H. M. S. Wolf. 

In reference to Mr. Hodoson’s description of three new species <tf 
Woodpecker, in your Journal of February last, and agreeing in his 
opinion most heartily, that America cannot shew specimens of wood- 
peckers superior, nor even equal to those which are produced in India, 
allow me to send you for his information and others interested in the 
ornithology of this country, the description and measurement of a 
woodpecker, shot at the extreme point of the Malay peninsula, in 
March last. A specimen, to which even the royal Nipalese bird must 
yield the palm, — and a beautiful and noble bird it is, — in size, strength, 
and beauty, was preserved and sent to Scotland; but the following de- 
scription is from my note book. 

Body, not including bill nor tail, nine inches long, tail eight inches 1 
biU, very strong and hard ; ridges, high and sharp, forming at the tip a 
complete wedge ; breadth at the base 9-lOths of an inch; height 
6-lOths, being l-3rd more in breadth than depth. 

Color, back, breast, neck, wings, upper and under coverts of the 
tail, and tail itself, glossy black ; belly and under wing coverts yellow ; 
head crowned with a scarlet erectile crest, and a patch of red feathers 
behind the under mandible, with a few white speckles on the throat ; 
tail moderately wedged, consisting of ten strong feathers, worn at the 
tips, and covered with the juices from trees on which the bird feeds ; # 
bare space round the eye ; iris bright yellow ; tongue four inches long i 
feet large, strong, and zygodactile, with considerable mobility of the 
outer toe ; spread of wings two feet three inches ; weight twelve ounces. 
His loud tapping on a tree heard at a considerable distance, led to hie 
discovery, and 1 had named him Bicue Maximus Malayensis" 
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VI. — Notes on the Musical Instruments and Agricultural and other In- 
struments of the Nepalese*. By A. Campbell, Esq. M. D. Surgeon 
attached to the Residency at Katmanilhii. 

1. — Musical Instruments. 

It is almost unnecessary to allude here to the two chief classes of 
men forming the population of the valley of Nepal ; but to save repe- 
tition, it may not be amiss to mention, that the instruments underneath 
enumerated, are common to the Newars and the Parbuttiahs, both 
designations being understood in the widest sense. This difference, 
however, exists, in the classes of each tribe using them ; among Par- 
buttiahs none but the lowest castes furnish professional musicians, and 
there are no amateurs of this science among the rude highlanders, 
who now rule Nepal. The Newars, on the contrary are, as a people, 
extremely fond of music, and many of the higher and middle castes 
practise it professionally, and indulge in it as amateurs. Their labors 
in the field are generally accompanied, and their weary return from it 
at certain seasons, enlivened by the plaintive strains of the rural flute 
(bansulij, or the sharper tones of the mohalU (flageolet), and at mar- 
riages, births, feasts, fairs, and religious processions, a preceding band 
of music, is an indispensable portion of the smallest ceremony ; nor is it 
uncommon, on a festival day (of which the Newars have nearly 100 
annually) to see a joyous jolly fellow, with his flageolet, or cymbals, 
as the case may be, trudging along towards the scene of rejoicing, pip- 
ing a national air on the former, for his own amusement and that of 
all passengers, or drumming with the latter, in unison to his thought- 
less but cheering whistle. 

As a general rule, however, professional musicians, among the 
Newars, as with the Parbuttiahs, are from among the lowest castes, 
Khllus and Kusulliahs, form the majority from the former, Damais and 
Sarkis from the latter. 

The instruments used by the people are as follows : I exclude the 
imitations by the Gorkhas, of British ones, with which their military 
bands are furnished, the chief of which are the bagpipe, made and 
played on by Sarkis. The flute, either English, or imitation of the 
flageolet, and a variety of horns, trumpets, and bugles. 

No. 1. — Phinga {Newari), is a trumpet-shaped instrument made of 
copper, about three and a half feet long, two inches in diameter as its 
large extremity, and tapering gradually to the mouth-piece, where its 
bore is diminished to the diameter of |th of an inch, it is formed of 

* The figures refer to models presented by Dr. Camibell and deposited in the 
museum. — E d. 
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three pieces, the one fitting into the other, is of very rude workman- 
ship, and costs only about two Nepalese rupees*. The length of this 
instrument, and its slender make, require some support, when being 
used ; it is consequently furnished with three pieces of stick, which 
when fitted into one another, form a rod of four feet in length to which 
the Phunga is attached, by a bit of ribbon, at its expanded end, the 
rod crossing the instrument at right angles. The player holding the 
opposite end of the rod in his right hand elevates the instrument at 
pleasure, bringing it to the perpendicular when used in a crowd, but 
carrying it horizontally under other circumstances. The Phunga 
belongs exclusively to the Newars, is called by them, “ the musical 
instrument of the gods,” and is played on at every religious ceremony 
and at every temple, within the valley, when the setting sun gives the 
signal for the performance of the evening sacrifice. 

No. 2. — The Mohalli (Neioari). or Nepalese flageolet. Is rudely 
executed, and from the most ordinary materials. Its mouthpiece is 
nothing more than a bit of palm leaf folded, and cut into a convenient 
shape ! the body of the instrument is made of two pieces of ski wood, 
bound together by slips of the barabu, and hollowed out longitudinal- 
ly, apertures or stops, (8 in number) being made for the fingers to 
play on ; its trumpet cr dilated extremity, is made of copper, gradu- 
ally increasing in calibre, from the diameter of an inch to that of four 
inches at its open termination. The complete instrument costs about 
two and a half Nepalese rupees. The mohalli belongs exclusively to 
the Newars, and many persons of this tribe use it, who are not pro- 
fessional musicians. Its tones are sharper than those of the iansuh, 
or common Indian flute, and the national tunes adapted to it, are 
lively and pleasing, even to a British ear. To the Newars it seems to 
sound magically, for it has the power of inducing the poorest and 
most fatigued laborers, to join in the dance, and it is the constant 
accompaniment to their songs of merriment at feasts and weddings. 

No. 3. — ^The Singha, or Nar Singha, the Nepalese horn. It is 
made entirely of copper, is when put together in the shape of a cow s 
horn, and about four feet long, is composed of four pieces, and tapers 
gradually from its wider extremity, where its calibre is four inches in 
diameter, to the mouth-piece, where the bore is not more than a quar- 
ter of an inch across. The singha is used exclusively by the lowest 
castes among the Parbnttiahs, and is in considerable demand among 
the lower castes of the plains of India. Its blast is loud, deep, but 
not musical, and its professors seem unable to mould its tones into 

* A Nepalese rupee worth aboat 12 or 121 anas of Company’s currency. 
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any thing like harmony. It is rudely manufactured, and costa about 
three and a half Nepalese rupees. 

No. 4. — The Nag-phe'ni, or Turi, a Parbuttiah instrument exclusive- 
ly. It is only different from the last in being of smaller size and 
having three vertical turns in its shaft, like a French-hom. Its noise, 
for music it scarce produces, is any thing but harmonious. It is made 
of sheet copper, tinned over, and costs one rupee eiglit anas. 

No. 5. — The Bansuli, “ or rural flute” of Sir W. Jones. It is much 
more like the common English fife in its tones, and is identical with 
it in form; is used by the Newars and Parbuttiahs. 

No. 6. — The Saringi. This is the same as the instrument of that 
name used in India, and represents our European violin, in so far as 
it is stringed and scraped upon, with a horse-hair bow, but it is at 
best a miserable instrument. In Nepal it is only played on by the 
lowest caste Parbuttiahs, and by beggar boys, from among whom I 
have not seen or heard of any Pagamnis. The dancing girls imported 
from Benares annually for the amusement of the durbar, have their 
accompanying fiddlers ; but these being foreigners, are not alluded to 
here. 

No. 7. — The Sitar, or three-stringed guitar of India, is used by a 
very few'persons in Nepal, whose proficiency is most wretched. Profes- 
sors of this instrument from the plains of India find some encourage- 
ment from the Goorkhas, — at least an occasional performer of tolerable 
skill may be heard at their court. 

No. 8. — Cymbals of various size, from that of a teacup, to the di- 
mensions of a wash-hand basin, are used by the Newars and Parbut- 
tiahs, to the same extent as in Hindustan ; all religious ceremonies re- 
quiring music, all Jaltras, or processions of the gods, as well as of mar- 
rying, and feasting mortals, are accompanied by the discordant noise 
of these untuned instruments. They are made of mixed metals, the 
chief of which is denominated Phiilia. and is composed of zinc, cop- 
per, and tin, in various proportions, according to the tone intended 
for the cymbal. 

No. 9 . — Miirilli of the Parbuttiahs, Beaugh of the Newars, is a 
small clarionet, about nine inches long, with eight stops, made of a 
single piece of bambu, the mouth-piece being formed by blocking 
up one end of the canal with a bit of wood, except a small slit through 
which the air is breathed. The tone of this instrument is sweet, and 
the airs played on it pleasing and plaintive. It costs about eight 
anas. 

No. 10 . — Dhol (drum). The same as the Hindustani one, ex- 
cept in the greater length of barrel, in one of the varieties. 
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No. 11. — Dholuck, differs from the dhol in having one end only 
covered with leather, and played on, is used by the Parbuttiahs 
but not commonly ; a nearly similar drum, is used by the Newars, 
and called by them dishi. 

No. 12. — Beh (Newari), commonly called Krishna-heh. Is the 
pastoral flute of that god (Krishna) so celebrated in history, and so 
famous in his loves, — is a common reed, with a spoon-shaped shield at 
the mouth stop : has seven stops along its shaft. 

Specimens of these instruments were deposited in the museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in January last. I do not feel at pre- 
sent competent to give any correct account of the state of the science 
of music among the Nepalese. In general it may be stated that the 
Newars are capable of forming bands, containing performers on all 
the instruments above enumerated, whose music is far from discor- 
dant although of the simplest construction. The orchestra attendant 
on a Hindu play enacted here last year was upwards of 50 strong, 
and in some of the melodramatic portions of the performance, the tunes 
were not only enlivening and harmonious, but of a highly inspiriting 
caste. The Nepalese have no written music, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. Among the numerous volumes of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, collected by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal, he informs me there is a very 
large one of the scenic, and musical acts, which he infers must have 
flourished very considerably in union with each other, previous to the 
Goorkha conquest of the valley. In these works the musical science 
is deemed of sacred origin. The Nepalese music is most probably 
identical with that of the plains, the Hindu portion of which is traced 
to the same fountain. 

2. — Agricultural and other Implements. 

No. 1. — The sugarcane mill or press, called tusd by the Newars, 
and koula by the Parbuttiahs. It is of very rude and simple con- 
struction, hut eflScient enough for its purpose, among a people who 
are as yet content to go without the aid of horses and bullocks m 
the labours of husbandry and mercantile transport. The sugarcane 
grown in the valley, is for the most part, a small slender species of this 
plant, which ripens in the months of December and January, when its 
juice is expressed and evaporated to the semi-crystallised form of gift 
being scarcely further treated by the Newars than to the attainment of 
Hiis coarse saccharine matter. All the chini (soft sugar), and misri 
(candy sugar), used in Nepal and its neighbouring portions of Thibet, 
is imported from the plains of Hindustan. 
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The tu$a stands in the open air, either at the house of the cane- 
grower, or more commonly in the field, where a small shed is erected 
for covering' the evaporating boiler, and storing the jars of gur. It is 
formed as follows : — Two rough and strong posts feet apart, of any 
common wood, are sunk in the earth, to such depth as will secure their 
fixedness under the heavy strain of the squeezing lever ; these posts, 
which stand about six feet above the surface, are connected by two 
horizontal beams, of considerable strength, the lower one being about 
two feet from the ground. In front of these upright and horizontal 
beams, and at about three feet distance, two other posts of three feet 
above the surface are sunk, the space between them being occupied 
by the shorter limb of the squeezing lever which plays on a wooden 
axle, passing through the shorter limb, and the smaller posts. On 
the top of the smaller posts, and on the lower one of the beams which 
connect the larger post®, is laid a thick plank of heavy wood 2^ feet 
broad, and about six feet long, its surface being grooved transversely 
at one end. and having a channel cut along the sides, for carrying oflf 
the expressed juice, towards the opposite termination of it, which is 
perforated and lies immediately over an earthen vessel sunk in the 
ground for the collection of the fluid. Over the grooved end of the 
lower plank, and under the upper beam which connects the larger 
posts, a thick plank about two feet long is laid, which forms in fact 
the upper millstone. The sugarcane being cut into pieces of a foot 
long is placed between these thick planks, the upper one being pulled 
down by the depression of the longer limb of the lever ; the upper 
plank and the shorter limb of the lever connected by a strong rope 
or strap of leather. The lever is precisely the same as that used in 
Behar for emptying wells, without the addition of a weight at the ex- 
tremity of the longer limb, and a rope for depressing it. The Xewar 
sugarcane-squeezer is content to climb up to the elevated limb and by 
the weight of his body in the air aud strength of his arms when he 
reaches the ground, to depress it. 

The sugarcane juice is evaporated in common earthen vessels until 
it assumes the proper thickness, when with scarce any purification it 
is stored up for use. The dry juiceless cane is used as fuel by the 
poorer natives. 

No. 2. — CMkon-sa, the oil-press of the Newars. Tliis machine is 
even more rude than the former, being actually little more than two 
logs of wood so placed as to be capable of being separated, for a small 
space at one end, and again approximated, without any mechanical aid 
save the very poorest. The sarmi (oil-maker) builds a house for his 
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press, and, like the Scottish miller, has frequently an allotted district, 
from which grist comes to his mill exclusively. He sometimes pur- 
chases oil seeds, and becomes a large dealer in the article, but most 
commonly he depends for his sustenance, on the payment by the 
small farmers, of a portion of the oil, from that made at his mill, 
■which he converts into money. The machine is made and worked 
as follows ; — Two strong wooden posts (of which about three feel 
are above the surface) are driven at three feet asunder into the 
earthen floor of the press-house and connected by a horizontal beam, 
under which, and over a moveable log lying on the ground, one end 
of the logs forming the press proper are placed. The logs, each about 
16 feet long and 18 inches in breadth and depth, are laid parallel to 
one another, secured at one extremity as above mentioned, the oppo- 
site one from the operator being free and admitting of being separated 
to the extent of eight or ten inches for the introduction of the oil-fur- 
nishing seeds. The apparatus for forcibly bringing in contact the 
logs separated for the introduction of the grain consists of first, a stone 
pillar sunk in the ground, against which one of the logs rests; second, 
a strong rope encircling the stone pillar and passed underneath and 
over both logs through which the end of a long wooden lever is pass- 
ed, by the depression of which the logs are approximated ; third, a rude 
stair on which the oil-pressers ascend to grasp the end of the lever 
and from which they depress it, until the ground comes within reach of 
their footing ; and fourth, a wooden peg passed through the lower part of 
the stair, for the purpose of holding down the depressed lever until 
the oil ceases to drop from the expressed seeds. The seeds (mustard 
is the chief) having previously been pounded in a large wooden mor- 
tar, and toasted on a large stone kept hot by a subincumbent fire, both 
being in the same house with the oil-press, are ))ut (to the extent of 
eight or ten pounds) into a bambu wicker basket, which is introduc- 
ed between the large horizontal logs. This being accomplished the 
operators, two or three in number, ascend the rustic staircase, and 
seizing hold of the erected extremity of the lever, hang by and pull «t 
by turns, until their united eflforts succeed in depressing it, when a 
portion of oil is obtained. An earthen vessel lying on the ground 
receives the od as furnished. The Newars know not the superiority 
of cold diawn, over hot drawn oil, or at all events, do not manufacture 
the former. The oil seeds are generally three times pounded, and 
toasted, and as often put into the press ; when thoroughly exsiccated, 
they are carried home end given (as in Europe) to cattle, as well as 
to penitry. The Newar women use this oil-cake, or oil grains, in 
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washing their hair, in the same way as the females of Hindustan em- 
ploy the aulah. 

No. 3. — The water-mill, Pan-chuki of the northern Doab and wes- 
tern hills, kan of the Newars, — is so well described in the 19th num- 
ber of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, as used in the Doab, that I 
shall only notice the slight points in which the Nepal one differs from 
the other. Of the Doab one it is said, " a horizontal water-wheel with 
floats placed obliquely so as to receive a stream of water from a shoot 
or funnel, the said float hoards being fixed in a vertical axle passing 
through the lower millstone, and held to the upper one by a short iron 
bar at right angles, causing it to revolve with the water-wheel ; — the 
axle itself having a pivot working on apiece of the hardest stone that can 
be procured from the shingle near at hand : — this, with a thatched roof 
over it, and the expense and trouble of digging a cut, so as to take 
advantage of a fall of water, are the only articles required in this very 
simple mill.” This description is correct for the Nepal mill, with the 
exception of the contiivance for a pivot on which the axle turns, and 
that for a cup for the reception of the said pivot. Instead of a rounded 
pebble being sunk into the lower end of the arbor, and a larger stone 
being embedded in the horizontal beam, or transom, on which the pivot 
revolves, we have in the Nepal one, an iron pivot driven into the 
nave of the water-wheel, and a square piece of the same metal sunk 
into the transom, and its upper surface hollowed out for the pivot to 
revolve in. In all essential respects they are the same, and alike rude 
in construction. On this point I am enabled to speak from personal 
observation, as 1 have had many opportunities of examining the water- 
mills of the Dehra Dhoon, and western hills, as well as those of the 
valley of Nepal. 

The water-mill does not supersede in Nepal the use of the common 
hand-mill, as the latter is to be found in almost every cultivator’s 
house, and exactly similar to the one used in the plains of India ; viz. 
nothing more than a couple of circular stones, about 18 inches in dia- 
meter, the superior one resting on a pivot fixed in the lower one and 
having a peg of wood driven into it, by means of which it is made to 
revolve on the other as it lies on the ground. Mr. Elphi-vsto-nb found 
the water-mill with a horizontal water-wheel im.arediately bilow tue 
millstone in general use beyond the Indus, and says that it "is used 
all over Affghanistan, Persia and Turkistan.” Througliout the hills 
from the Sutlege to the Mitcher or eastern limits of Nepal, its use is 
general, and has been so in all probability for along p.riod of time. 
More recently this kind of water-mill has been iuiroJui.^d into our 
6 F 2 
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territories in the northern Doab, which lie along- the upper /wmna, and 
so great is its simplicity, adapting it to the apjiliances of the most 
ignorant natives, “ that it has been adopted generally in all the canals 
in the Delhi district, as well as in those of the Doab*.” 

A similar mill is said to be used in some of the most northern of 
the Scottish islands, as well in Provence and Duvphiny. 

The power of the Nepal mill is not by any means great, nor is there 
much inducement for the improving of it beyond its present state. 
Wheat in Nepal holds a very low place among the farinacea in com- 
parison with rice, in consequence of the better adaptation of the soil 
for the latter grain ; and so small is the consumption of atta (meal) 
that the miller cannot depend on his craft, as an only means of snbsist- 
ancef. As an average of the power of these mills, the produce of one 
after 24 hours’ grinding ranges from 7 to 10 man's of meal, (14 to 20 
maunds about,) the latter quantity being considered the maximum 
produce of the best. 

The earnings of the miller are for the most part in kind, and the 
rate of payment varies according to the supply of water at the time 
of grinding, as well as with the quantity of grain brought by an indi- 
vidual. The highest rate for grinding is an |th of the produce, the 
average one is /„th, and the lowest ,-,th, this being for grinding 
alone, as the proprietor of the grain transports it to, and from, the 
mill. 

The payment in kind for grinding corn is, I believe, universal in 
the hills, it is customary in the Delhi territorv of India, and I can 
vouch for its being the invariable mode throughout a large poition 
of the highlands of Scotland. The rate of renumeration in the latter 
country was in 1827 th for gi inding oaten meal, ,*oth for grind- 
ing barley meal, and t^th for grinding malt, which had paid duty: 
a good deal more for the smuggled article, as an indemnification to 
the miller for the risk run in admitting the contraband to his premises. 

No. 4. — Ku, (Newari -J koaali of the Purbuttiahs. The hoe or spade 
with which the Newars turn up the soil of their fields. They do 
not use the plough, and compared with the Indian one (which is 
used by the Parbaltiahs), this spade is a much more efficient instru- 
ment. Its cut is from 4 to 6 inches deep. The Newars use it with 
dexterity and delve a field in surprisinglv short space of time, turn- 
ing the earth up in ridges, or narrow beds. The kii resembles our 

• See Journal Asiatic Society, No. 1 9. 

h Murwa, kodu, ludian com, and a little rice is ground by these mills besides 
vbeat ; the ground rice is used for making sweetmeats. 
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adze, more than a spade, but differs from the former in having its 
handle projecting from the off side of the neck of the instrument. 
The delver holds the handle in both hands, and stooping forward 
raises the spade at each cut above his head, bringing it down strongly 
and steadily and cutting the sod rather slantingly, can make a furrow 
in well moistened ground of 9 inches deep. The ground for both 
crops of rice and for wheat, has two or three delvings. So soon as 
one crop is off the ground the Newar turns up his field for another 
one, thus gaining all the advantage from the decaying stubble, which 
early ploughing can give*. This immediate turning up of the soil 
is a matter on which the Newars lay much stress, and consequently 
it is very common to see the women and children of the family cut- 
ting down wheat and rice, at one end of a field, while the males are 
delving it from the other. The ku costs about one current rupee. 

No. 5. — Kurmughan, (Newari.) The wooden crutch-like instru- 
ment used by the Newars for breaking down the clods, and prepar- 
ing the soil for receiving seed. With this they reduce the eaith to 
the finest powder ; it is all they have for serving the purpose of our 
iron rakes and harrows, nor is it inferior to them in the hands of 
the very hard-working and skilful husbandmen who use it. 

No. 6. — Kuchi-inughiin, (Newari.) The instrument used for co- 
vering over sown wheat, and gayha or upland rice, is a block with 
an upright shaft, used like a pavier’s block. The gayha variety of 
rice is suited to dryish lands, is not transplanted, but laid down in 
seed, most carefully and laboriously, with the fingers. When sown 
thus, the ground is beaten down gently with the kiichi-mughun. 

No. 7. — Chassu-miighdn, (Newari.) .-k thin-edged wooden shovel, 
used for smoothing the flooded beds in which the seed of the malsi, 
and ten varieties of rice is sown, for the purpose of furnishing trans- 
plants or seedlings. It is also used in the suburban fields, devoted 
generally by the Newars to the raising of culinary vegetables, pep- 
per (red), ginger, &c. &c. where it is necessary to prepare the soil 
carefully and finely. 

No 8. — Kdkitchn, (Newari ) A small broad-pointed hoe, used by 
the Newars, for weeding the flooded rice. 

No. 9. — Chong-kliki, (Newari.) A sharp-pointed hoe, used in weed- 
ing the gavha or dry land rice, arid (a vetch), and other drill crops. 

N. B. Nos. 8 and 9 are iron instruments, with wooden handles. 

* Sir Humpbret Davy, proved chemically the advantages of using vegetable 
manures fresh, and the practice is now general in England.— 5ee his Leetures on 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
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No. 10. — Kite, (Newari J A clumsy wooden shovel, used for 
spreading grain to the sun and collecting it in heaps after its removal 
from the straw. The Newars do not use the flail in threshing their 
corn ; there are two modes in use ; in separating the malsi rice from 
its straw, nothing is required beyond the shaking of the sheaf, and a 
few knocks on the ground, in consequence of the preparatory treat- 
ment undergone by this crop (or a great part of it). After being cut 
down it is stacked on the field and left to become heated, and to 
ferment for 6 or 8 days, after which the stacks are pulled to pieces, 
and the grain separated from the straw, winnowed by being shaken 
to the wind from a shallow platter made of mat and bambu and dried 
•n the sun. 'fhe grain thus treated is called hukma, and is much 
liked. The other mode, and the one employed at the wheat, vetch, and 
gayha rice harvest, is simply beating out the grain with a long stick, 
as it lies on the ground. All the grain in the valley is separated from 
the straw on the field, and carried home after being winnowed, in bags 
and baskets, carried banghywise or suspended from a stick, borne 
on the shoulders. The crops are reaped with the sickle, which instru- 
ment is similar to the European scythe sickle but smaller. The Par- 
buttiabs, in common with the Newars, use this instrument and rarely 
pull up the crops by the root, as is the practice of the Plains. 

No. 11. — Lusi-doh, (Newari.J The large wooden pestle and mortar, 
universally used in India, for husking grain. A block of hard wood 
three feet long and 15 or 18 inches in diameter, shaped rudely like 
an hour-glass, and hollowed from one end down to the middle, is all 
that is required to form the mortar. The pestle is about four feet 
long, rounded for about a foot in the middle, and squared on three 
sides at both ends ; it is used by one or two persons, the centre por- 
tion held in the hand, and either end employed for beating the con- 
tents of the mortar. This machine is employed principally in Nepal 
for making chiira, or the bruised rice, so much eaten in all rice coun- 
tries of India, when the people are travelling, or from other causes 
unable to procure time or fuel for regular cooking. The chiira is 
made thus ; the rice in husk (dhan) being steeped in water for a day 
and night is toasted for a short time on a stone or large tile heated 
for the purpose; when thus parboiled, and while still soft, it is thrown 
into the wooden mortar and bruised into thin flat flakes, in which 
state, having previously been separated from the husks and dried, it 
is sold in the shops, and eaten by the people. A native of Nepal, or 
«rf Bengal and Behar, will be satisfied to live on this substance alone 
far many days together ; a small quantity of sukur (unpurified parti- 
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ally crystallised sugar) added, gives it a most grateful relish, to the 
rarely stimulated palates of these poor and primitive people. 

No. 12. — Kiiti, (Newari.J The machine for converting the dhan 
into eatable rice, by husking it, is the same as that for making surki 
from bricks, (hence called the Dhenkl f) 

No. 13. — Chan-kummu, ('Newari.J Is the bangby used in all field 
work, and consists merely of two small wicker baskets, suspended 
from either end of a piece of wood or bambu, four feet long, which 
the carrier bears on his shoulders. 

N. B. Exact models in wood of the above noted implements, 
are deposited in the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


VII. — Note on the Facsimiles of the various Inscriptions on the ancient 

column at Allahabad, retaken by Captain Edward Smith, Engineers. 

By Jambs Pbinskp, Sec. As. Soc. SfC. S;c. 

[Submitted at the Meeting of the 6tb December.] 

Captain Edward Smith, of the engineers, has rendered another 
signal service to the Society and to all those whose study is directed to 
the development of Indian history. On this occasion his task has 
been infinitely more trying to the patience, and has demanded more 
ingenuity and care, than in the comparatively simple alfuir of Bhilsa : 
while on the other hand there was less expected from its accomplish* 
ment ; seeing that Lieutenant Burt had already taken down the two 
principal inscriptions by hand, one of which had been published 
and interpreted with the advantage of all the learning and critical 
acumen of Captain Troter and of Dr. Mill himself : while the other 
and older text had been shewn to be identical with the four tablets 
of the Feroz Lit, and was therefore included in the explanation of 
that monument recently given. Nevertheless, experience rife and 
frequent had taught me the value of a strict revision, even of the most 
trust- worthy labour of the treacherous eye ; and I was equally sur- 
prised and pleased to find that Captain Smith had devoted himself 
to this unpromising labour. There were many discrepancies of letters 
in Lieutenant B 0 R's]#^&py of the No. 1 . inscription, which might be 
satisfactorily rectified ; there were also many obscurities in the Samu- 
dragupta inscription, which might be cleared up ; and above all, it was 
an object to determine the nature of the interlineary inscription to which 
the attention of the curious had been directed first by Lieut. Kittoe, 
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and which was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Walter Ewer's 
inspection, as reported to the Society by himself more than a year ago. 

To perfoim the operation in the most complete and engineer-like 
manner. Captain Smith divided off the written part of the column into 
six lengths, and each of these again longitudinally into four quadrantal 
subdivisions, so that the whole surface of the stone could be printed 
off upon twenty-four large sheets of paper or cloth. Each paper was 
made to extend somevihat beyond the actual limit of the compartment 
so as remove any uncertainty in regard to the letters near the edge. 

" On the system followed at Bhilsa,” writes the author, “ I have 
taken off no fewer than three impressions, that the success of one may 
supply parts of less happy execution in another. One injpress is on cloth, 
and two are on paper, and together I think they give the inscription 
as perfectly as any inspection of the stone itself: more distinctly 
indeed I may say, for the relief of the colored ink brings out the cha- 
racters with a precision not perceptible on the jiillar.” 

Of these one paper and one cloth impression have been transmitted 
to Calcutta, the third being reserved in case of accident to them on the 
road. When united together the lettered surface measures nearly thirty 
feet long by nine in width, and comprehends a written superficies of 
] 60 square feet ! 

Upon their arrival in Calcutta I lost no time in unfolding the roll 
and connecting the whole of the paper series (which seemed to have 
received the strongest print) into a continuous sheet, an operation 
rendered extremely easy by the tickets and directions accompanying 
them. 

Our former review of the sculptured surface of the Allahabad pillar 
had divided the Hindu writing into three heads, that in the ancient or 
No. 1 character then unknown ; that in the No. 2 or Gaya alphabet; 
and a third in the modem Deva nagari, consisting of a multifarious and 
uninteresting collection of scribblings and names. The same classifi- 
cation may still be retained, although we may now conveniently ex- 
change the numerical designations for specific names, more espe- 
cially as there will be presently shewn to be an intermediate class of 
writing between Nos. 1 and 2 ; of which similar evidence was furnished 
among the Bhilsa fragments. 

Commencing then my inspection with the ancient Buddhist charac- 
ter (No. 1), I had the satisfaction to find that most of the slight dis- 
crepancies before remarked, between Lieut. Burt’s version and the 
published Delhi text, disappeared on a careful scrutiny. The few in- 
stances of preferable reading or correction of the Feroz record which did 
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occur, I have collected as emendata in the subjoined note*. To a few 
of them I must however take the liberty of alluding more particularly. 

In the first place, it is evident, although it escaped my notice 
before, that the final b of many words is the representative of the 
Sanskrit vistnrga, and not solely of the seventh case as I had imagined, 
or of the plural as in the Hindustani. Thus in the opening words, 
Devdmmpiy'e Piyadasi represent the Sanskrit erwTWrRRT! : 

the ye and sfe stand for and and consequently govern singular 
verbs, as, ye cha sampotipajisati se svkatam kackhati : ye patibhogam 
„o ; — &c. Again in the catalogue of birds and animals prohibited 

from being eaten we find that all those ending in e agree with the 
Sanskrit masculine nominatives as suki, arune, chakavdki, &qu while 
sdrikd, jatukd, ajakd, edakd, are agreeably to Sanskrit analogy femi- 
nines. Attention to this circumstance may help to determine some of 
the doubtful animals ; thus aruni (not arane wild) is most probably the 
of Sanskrit poetry, tlie fabulous elder brother of garuda the bird 
of Vishnu : the pandits say it is the adjutant. Again the Allahabad text 
has anathika-machhi, valueless fish ; and saukuja t machhi, shell-bom 
fish ; therefore it is plain the paragraph is not restricted to the feathered 
tribes ; and, removing this restriction, we find much more plausible 
translations for many of the words : — dudl (not dadi) a small or 

• Correctiom or variations observed in comparing the Allahabad facsimile mth 
the published Delhi text. 

North Compartment, line 5 for usihhtd and ehakhOy read us&hina andrAMilAa. 

6 for vadhisatichevi, read vadhisaii cha^ 

7 for anuvidhiyantif read anu vi dhiyanti, 

12 for chakho, read chakhu. 

13 for vividha, read vividhe. 

14 for ddkhindyey read dakhindye. 

15, 16 for ^era, chiran thitiy and hotutiti, read Aepom, 
chirathUi hotiUi. 

1 8 for pkpampdpis Ttudpkpakam pdpakiy and for lifa 
and ahdv read lijk and dhk paaeim. 

West Compartment, line 17 for payMan/i, read poywawfi. 

South Compartment, line 2 for adyoMa, read se yathdv 

3 for araniy read arwfte. 

4 for jatukd ambakapilika dadiy 

bdkl pitikd dudiv 

5 for sakujdmav^y read sankvja tmickhS. 

East Compabtsient, line 4 for hetavakkeli, read hiia sviheti 

6 for himivay read hetam me vd. 

9 for mokhyamatey read mokhyarnuH. 

t It is doubtful whether the j has not a vowel e also, which would make it shell- 
fishy and other fiah. 

6 G 
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female tortoise (Wilson’s Diet.) — amhdka pUikd, the mother (or queen) 
ant ; — the panasi, monkev ; kadhata-sayake, the crab, the boa ; sesi- 
maid, the snake, the eel. (?)* 

It would be endless to enumerate the instances wherein this simple 
emendation restores sense to passages that were before only half in* 
telligible. I had indeed before adopted it in many cases (as etam jani 
sutd, X ff sfij: page 599 ),but without apprehending the invariable 

rule. The Pa'li language converts the visarga of the nominatives of 
such nouns into o, and the same change is observed in the Sindhl and 
Zend\ : nor am I aware that the grammatical Prakrit or Mdgadht of the 
Hindu drama sanctions the use of the vowel e in place of the visarga. 
If se, ye, te are used at all it is either in the dual, or in the plural 
sense as in Sanskrit, and as in the modern Hindi Bhusha. 

The next remark I would make is on the singular passage nomina 
pdpam dekhati, iyamme pnpekateti (p, 577 ). The words on the Allahabad 
■pil\a,r are pdpakam and pdpaki ; of preciselv the same meaning, and 
therefore establishing the correctness of the translation. The same 
confirmation of authenticity is deducible from the occasional omission 
of the verb huti, the final iti, the substitution of chukhu for chakho 
and other minor variations. I have inserted in the annexed plate a 
few examples of disputed passages, coraraencinsr with hidata pdlati 
dusampatipddaye, which terminates the first long line of the Allahabad 
pillar, a sure sign that the sense is there completed, since we have a 
similar completion of the sentence in almost every line, as may be 
seen by reference to the original lithograph in vol. III. which I have 
not thought it worth while to recopy entire. 

The five short lines in the old character that follow the Dharma- 
lipi at a short di.»tance below (see Capt. Burt’s lithograph) were the 
next object of my inspection, I have represented what remains of 
them faithfully in fig. 1, of PI. LVI. which will be seen to difler con- 
siderably from Lieut. Burt’s copy of the same. The reading is now 
complete and satisfactory in lines 1, 2, and 5. The 3rd and 4th lines 
are slightly eflaced on the right hand. We can also now construe them 
intelligibly, though in truth the subject seems of a trivial nature to 
be so gravely set forth. 

Devunampi'yasd vdchanina savata mahdmdtd 
Vataviyd : Eheia dutiydye deviye rdne 
Ambavadika vd alameva ddnam : Ehevapati. . . . 

♦ wrw* xm: ««:. The latter word 

however more nearly resembles : the porpoise. 

+ Is the similarity of these two names more than accidental ? 
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Kirbhtgnniya titiye deviye sendni sava. . , . 

Dutiy 'ye deviyeli ti valamdtu kdruvdkiyi 

‘ By the mandate of Devanampiya, at all times the great truth {Mahd- 
mdtd*) is appointed to I'e spoken. These also, (namely) mango-trees and 
other things are the gift of the second princess (his) queent. And these 

for of Kichhigani' the third princess, the general ( daughter's ?) 

Of the second lady thus let the act redound with triple forcej. 

Unable to complete the sentence regarding the thud queen, it is 
impossible to guess why the second was to enjoy so engrossing a share 
of the credit of their joint munificence, unless she did the whole in the 
nan>e and on the behalf of them all! — It will he interesting to inquire 
whether by any gtjod chance the name of queen Kichhigani is to he 
found in the preserved records of Asoka’s reign, which are so circum- 
stantial in many particulars. It is evident the Buddhist monarch 
enjoyed a plurality of wives after his conversion, and that they shared 
in his religious zeal. 

As for the interlineation, it may be dismissed with a very few words. 
Instead of being a paraphrase or translation of the ancient text as 
from its situation had been conjectured, it is merely a series of uncon- 
nected scribblings of various dates, cut in most likely by the attendants 
on the pillar as a pretext for exacting a few rupees from visitors, — and 
while it was in a recumbent position. In the specimen of a line or 
two in plate LVI. the date Samvat 1413 is seen along with the names 
of Gopdla putra, Dhanara Singh a.nd others undeci] berable. In plate 
LV. also may be seen a Bengali name with iSdgari date 1464 and a 
bottle-looking symbol ; and another below Samvat 

1661 Dhama raja. These may be taken as samples of the rest which 
it would be quite waste of time to examine. 

It is a singular fact that the periods at which the pillar has been 
overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as much certainty 
from this desultory writing, as can the epochs of its being re-erected 
from the more formal inscriptions recording the latter event. Thu«. 
that it was overthrown, sometime after its first erection as a Stlas- 
thambha or religious monument by order of the great Asoka in the 

• See page 574. In Sanskrit (or perhaps rather 

by his desiring, wishing) tRT^IWntr STIf^r (fit or proper to be said,) 

meaning perhaps that this object had been provided for by pecuniary endowment. 

+ correspondins as nearly as the 

construction of the two languages will allow. 

6 G 2 
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third century before Christ, is proved by the longitudinal or random 
insertion of several names (of visitors ?) in a character intermediate 
between No. 1 . and No. 2. in which the m, &c. retain the old form, 
as in the Gujerat grants dated in the third century of the Samvat. Of 
these I have selected all I can find on the pillar : — they are easily read 
as far as they go. Thus No. 7, under the old inscription in Plate LVI. 
is <irr<rw narasa. It was read as Baku tate in the former copy. No. 8 
is nearly effaced : No. 9 may be Malavadi ro lithakandar (?) prathama 
dharah. The first depositor of something ? No. 10, is a name of little 
repute : ganikdkasya, ‘ of the patron of harlots.’ No, 11 is 

clearly Narayana. No. 12, Chandra Bhat. No. 13 

appears to be halachha seramal. And No. 14 is not legible though 
decidedly in the same type. 

Now it would have been exceedingly inconvenient if not impossible 
to have cut the name. No. 10, up and down at right angles to the other 
writing while the pillar was erect, to say nothing of the place being 
out of reach, unless a scaffold were erected on purpose, which would 
hardly be the case since the object of an ambitious visitor would be de« 
feated by placing his name out of sight and in an unreadable position. 

This epoch seems to have been prolific of such brief records ; it had 
become the fashion apparently to use seals and mottos ; for almost 
all (certainly all the most perfect) yet discovered have legends in this 
very character. One in possession of Mr. B. Elliott of Patna, has 
the legend lithographed as fig. 15, which may be read *11^^ 

Sri Lokandvasya, quasi * the boatman of the world.’ General Ventura 
has also brought down with him some beautiful specimens of seals of 
^he same age, which I shall take an early opportunity of engraving and 
describing. 

But to return from this digression. The pillar was re-erected as 
* Samudra gupias arm’ in the fourth or fifth century, and there it pro- 
bably remained until overthrown airain bv the idol-breakins' zeal of the 
Musalm^s : for we find no writings on it of the Pain or Sdrndth type, 
( i. e. the tenth century), hut a quantity app^^ar with plain legible dates 
from the Samvat year 1420, (A. D. 1363) down to 1660, odd ; and it 
is remarkable that these occupy one side of the shaft, or that which was 
uppermost when the pillar was in a prostiate position. There it lay» 
then, until the death of the Emperor Akber ; imiuedtately after which 
it was once more set up to comraeiuorate the acctssion (and the 
geneelogical descent) of his son Jehangir. 

A few detached and ill executed Ndgari names, with Samvat dates of 
1800, odd, shew that even since it was laid on the ground again by 
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general Garstin, the passion for recording visits of piety or curiosity 
has been at work, and will only end with the approaching re-estab- 
lishment of the pillar in its perpendicular pride under the auspices of 
the British government. The welcome order has I believe at last been 
given to Captain Smith, and there can be little presumption in attri- 
buting it to the urgent representations of the Asiatic Society. 

The anomalous flourish (No 16) which 1 before mistook for a pecu- 
liar writing, is apparently merely a series of ill diawn shanks or shells, 
a common Buddhist emblem. One was depicted last month, found by 
Captain Burnrs on a Buddhist sculpture at Hand near Attack. 

Let ns now turn our attention to the Samudra gupta inscription 
(No. 2.) and see what new light Capt. Smith’s labours hai e thrown up- 
on it : — and here I most sincerely regret that 1 can no longer make over 
this portion of my task to my friend Dr. Mill himself, that we might 
benefit by the critical acumen with which he would test the numerous 
alterations suggested or necessitated in the former version by the infal- 
lible text now placed in our hands. I must solicit every indulgence 
for having ventured to undertake the examination mvself. 

I began by comparing the whole document, letter for letter, with 
Lieut. Burt's original lithograph and with Dr. Mill’s transcript hav- 
ing the Latin interlineation, in the third volume of the Journal ; — but 
so numerous were the changes required, that I soon found it indispen- 
sable to recopy the original on lithographic paper, and thus to present 
a fresh edition exactly as it stands on the column, shewing where the 
stone is peeled off or cut away by other writing, and where the real 
commencement and termination of some lines can be positively de- 
pended on. 

First, then, there have been not less than five lines erased at the 
upper part of the inscription. One or two letters in each line can he 
still readily distinguished by their peculiar form in the midst of the 
modern Ndgari cut upon the excided parts. No conjecture can be 
made as to the contents of this portion, but Dr. Mill will doubtless 
be happy to find that the fragment in the fifth line (the first of the for- 
mer version) will no longer require the strange interpretation of 
ursumgue lupus aureus in silvd, which the Burt copy constrained him to 
adopt. 

In the next place, contrary to Dr. Mill’s expectation, the whole of 
the upper or broken part of the inscription containing ten lines, be- 
sides perhaps six erased, proves to be metrical. 

The poetical measure is variable : the greater portion is in the srag- 
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dhara chhandah, as lines 2, 3 ; 6. 7 ; 12 and 13 ; lines 8, 9 are in the 
mandukrantd measure ; and lines 10, 1 1 in the sdrdula vikririta; and 
again at the conclusion of the eulogy, line 28 contains a complete half 
verse in the prithvi chhandah, laudatory of the purifying powers of 
Ganges water. 

Each line contains half a stanza, or two charanas. The termination 
of the first charana is well defined by a blank space on the stone. The 
second pdda or versicle of the stanza is generally erased or unintelligi- 
ble — but in the 3rd and 4th lines* this al.so is entire. 

From line 14 the composition continues uninterrupted in a florid 
style of prose or gadya. 

As it generally happens that the construction of each pdda is finite 
and independent, the mutilation of the poetical part does not necessarily 
prevent the understanding of the general purport, and it is evident that 
the verse was no less a string of high flown panegyrical descriptions 
of the prince lately defunct, namely Samcdra Gupta, than the prose 
continuation ; with the sole difference that the latter, governed by the 
initial demonstrative pronoun tasya, ‘ of him,’ is constantly in the geni- 
tive case — until the sense is completed in the words babhuva bdhur ayatn 
u^hritas stambhas, ‘ this lofty pillar,’ has become the arm ; and then 
follows yasya, ‘ of whom’ still referring to the same person as before, 
rather than to the pillar-arm itself. 

After the apostrophe to Ganges-water above mentioned comes an 
acknowledgment of the authorship of the panegyric, and of the 
erection of the monument to his deceased master, by the dewan of 
the young prince (whom Dr. Mill conjectures with great plausibility 
to be Chandra Gupta II.) ; — and at a respectful distance the name of 
the officer by whom his orders were carried into execution ; avasthitam- 
cha, is the word employed, which from the obscurity of the copy be- 
fore him Dr. Mill read sendnvitamcha. 

When I mention further that I find no invocation in lines 2, 3, on 
behalf of the sculptor and blackener of the letters, I have summed up 
all the changes, and I may venture to say amendments, which Captain 
Smith’s facsimile has introduced in the general bearing of the docu- 
ment embraced in Dr. Mill’s analysis, (page 261, vol. III.) 

But this is by no means the extent of obligation due to it: — for 
although lines 13-37 remain as before, eulogistic descriptions of the 
king in the genitive case, the purport of the greater part is entirely 
altered; moreover by some unaccountable oversight in Lieut. Burt’s 
transcript the last dozen letters of the 1 5th line are omitted altogether, 

* I adhere to the formn ntunberiag of the lines for convenience of reference. 
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and in their place are brought up as many from the end of the follow- 
ing line; and tins transposition continues until the 24th line, where it 
will be seen that the same dozen letters that close the 23rd line are 
repeated! It would indeed have been extraordinary, under such 
unfavorable conditions, had our learned vice-president been able to 
give a perfect translation! wemav rather wonder that he could make 
any thing at all of such a mass of confusion! 

When restored to its natural order we find the epithets applied to the 
deceased Emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hyperbolical and 
reposing less upon mythological allusions, but crowding in a short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning families, and extending beyond the boundaries 
of India proper into the regions of the “ great king” of Persia and the 
herd, s-of the Huns and Scythians ! It may be poverty of imagination in 
the poet that has wrought us this good ; for once laving hold of an idea 
he rings the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and then 
draws up with an inelegant ‘ &c.’ Thus in the 14th and 15th lines he 
enumerates no less than nine warhke weapons the king’s brawny arms 
were scarred in wielding : and thus when he mentions tributary states he 
fortunately spares none that Samudra’s supremacy could in any degree 
comprehend! The passage is altogether so curious that I must crave 
permission to insert a copy of it in the roman character before I endea- 
vour to trace any of the countries alluded to. The continual recur- 
rence of the adjectival termination ka, (the prototype of the modem 
genitive postposition) led me to suspect the nature of the sentence. 

16. Kausalaka mahendra, miihakanldraka vyaghra raja, Kaurddrika 
manta raja, arghashtapurnka mahendra, mirika-uddyaraka stedmi, dat- 
tairandapallaka ddyana, kdnehiyaka vishnu, sdpdvamuktaka (17.) Nila- 
rdja. 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes ; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms mahendra, raja, swdmi, 
nila raja, dayana, &c. are employed with the same general acceptation 
of prince, to vary the expression euphoniously. 

The kingdom of Kausala (or Kosala) is well known from the Bud- 
dhist authors to be modern Oude*, CAyodhyaJ or Benares, — Kdsi- 
kosaia ofWiLFORO. The Vyaghra mukhas, tiger-faced people, are men- 
tioned in the Vardsanhita, among the eastern countries ; and Cdntdra 
a place south of Allahabad, but the name may apply to any woody tract 

*WiLFORD however makes Kausala the delta or Sundarban tract of Bengal. 
As. Res. IX. 260. 
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infested by tigers. The next name JTaarJrfri^a is unknown, nor can 
the title Manta raja be well explained. It may be the district of Cwu, 
near Tahnesar. Argghashtapuraka, the next name, may be construed 
as the eight cities where due reverence was paid to brahmans : — 
Mirika and uddyaraka seem derivable from rniri cream, and uda water, 
maritime countries ; — dattairandaka, may be some country famous for 
producing the castor-oil plant ; — Kdnchiyaka may be Kdnchipur, the 
golden city in the south mentioned in the Brahmanda purdna ; -S'dpd- 
vamuktaka, bears also an allegorical interpretation, ‘ freed from a curse 
— as likewise the raja’s title m/a ‘ the blue:’ — can the nf/aylri be his 
locality ? it is one of the mountain divisions of Jambudwipa in the Brah- 
manda purdna “ iii.e the lapis lazuli gem is the Nila mountain*.” Thus 
it may be uncertain whether these are figurative or real names, though 
it is hardly to be supposed that countries purely imaginary would be 
introduced as subsidiary to the rule of a man just deceased. The list 
continues in the same strain : — 

17. (Nila raja,) vaingeyakahastivarma, pdlakka-ugrasena, devarash- 
traka kubera, kausthalapuraka dhananjaya, prabhriti sarva dakshina- 
patha raja griha samdjdnugraha janita pratdponmis'ra mahabhOgyasya. 

All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
Dakshinapatha, the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the Mahdbharat divides ancient India — the Dachinabades cf 
Arrian. This division, known to the contemporary of Albxandbb 
(Eukmkrus) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Vaingeyaka is a 
regular derivative- from Vinga ; but neither this country nor Bdlak, axe 
to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless the 
latter be the country of the Pallisf. It must be remarked, that the names 
of their rulers are circumstantially given Hastivarma, and Uorasbua: 
and following them we have Kcvbra and Dhananjaya of Daivarashtra, 
and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the former has 
some affinity to Devagiri or Deogir ; rashtraia\p]ying merely ‘country:’ 
Maharashtra might also be understood. Kusasthalli is said by WiLfoRB 
to have been the name of Oujein in the treta yuga : Ton names the 
same place ‘ on the Indian ocean,’ but the general interpretation is 
Canouj, a place out of the limits of the Dakshinapatha. 

The enumeration continues in the 18th line, as follows : — 

Rudradeva, Matila, Ndgadatta, Chaadravarma, Ganapati, Ndga, Ndgt- 
sena, Achyuta, Nandi, Balavarma, — adyaneka Aryavarta rdja, &c. ending 
with paricharakikrita sarvadevardjasya. 

*Asuitic Researches, vol. VIII. Wiivord's Essay on Geography, 345. 

i* FUeed by Wilvobd in Candeisb, and otherwise called jibhiras. — As. Bas. 
VIII. 3.36. 
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Here we have the actual names of ten rajas of India Proper or 
Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. The first, Rudra, probably belongs to 
the Sdh dynasty of Saurashtra, where the name so often occurs : 
Gannpati is also a family name : but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer. 

19. Samata, iaduvakra, kdmar&pa, nepdla, kartripura-adi pratyanta, 
nripnnhhir malavdrjunuyana, yaudheya, mddraka, abhira, prarjuna, sana 
kanika kdkakhara parikddibhis cha ; Sarva kara ddndjndkarana prandmd- 
gamam (20) pariioshita prachania sdsanasya. 

The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-east. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text does 
not permit Dr. Miul’s plausible reading Sumata ddrachakra, the coun- 
try friendly to pines. Kdmarupa, and Nepdla are well known : Kar- 
iripura may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah. Then follow those more 
to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Wilpord from the Puranas, 
and published in As. Res. VIII. 340-343. 

Malava he would make the modern Mdliua, but this may be 
doubted as it is classed with Mddraka, Yaudheya, Arjundyana, and 
Rdjanya ( ? Prdtjuna) as ‘ drinking the waters of the Airdvati (Hy- 
draotes),’ and consequently in the Panjab. Mddruea is placed near 
Taxila or Takshasita ; Yaudheya or the country of Yuddha is very fre- 
quently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the Belasta (Hy- 
daspes), andSindhu (Indus). Wilfobd calls it Sinde Proper, the Ayudoi 
travellers of the 1 6th century, and Hud of the book of Esther. It must 
not be confounded with Ayodhya or Oude : and it may be here remark- 
ed that the Behat group of Buddhist coins and sometimes Bactro-Pehlevi 
legends on the reverse, having constantly the word Yaudheya on the 
margin in the old character, certainly belong to this kingdom. 

The Abhiras are shepherd kings (or more probably hill tribes) in 
various parts of India ; those here enumerated must be the Abhiras 
of the upper part of the Indus near Attack. Abhisara is often under- 
stood as Cashmere, the kingdom of Abisares, if we trust Wilfobd. 
The two final names sana kanika and kdkakhara are unknown : the for- 
mer reminds us forcibly of the kanirka of our coins ; and the latter has 
some analogy to the kaka banibas of Gen. Court’s map, to the north- 
west of Cashnnr. Kanaka appears in Wilfobd’s list as an impure 
tribe on the west border. 
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Passing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of 
long deposed kings, which however is a fact not to be slightly regarded 
in a historical point of view, we come to another very curious passage : 

Daivuputra shdhi ; shdhdnashdhi, saka, murundaih ; sainhddrika adi- 
bhis cha, — sarva dwlpavusibhir, Sic. 

Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, fruit, and 
even their daughters ! First, Daivaputra shahi (vnf%), ‘ the heaven-des- 
cended king this title would apply to the Parthian kings who are 
styled in the well known triple inscriptions, EKFENOTS ©EflN, and on 
the common Sassanian coins, “ offspring of the divine race of gods.” 
But the two first letters are slightly obliterated and might be read 
either Ddbha, or Dara-putra : the latter, ‘ son of Darius’ would still 
apply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words 
in which we recognize the very Persian title sUkiltkA 
‘ king of kings,’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassanian 
dynasty in the seventh century, so that here at any, rate we have a 
limit to the modernicity of our inscription. Of the Sakas so much has 
been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them : they are the 
Parthians of Wilford’s chronological table of Indian dynasties; others 
identify them with the Sacse, the Scythians, the Sakya tribe of Bud- 
dhist notoriety, and the Vikramdditya opponents who introduced the 
Saka era. The Murundas, according to Wilford*, are a branch of the 
Indo-Scythlans who succeeded the Parthians, and in fact the same as 
the Hunas or Huns. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, reigned 
in the northern parts of India. “ They are the Morundcc of Ptolkmt, 
who were masters of the country to the north of the Ganges from 
Delhi to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the Puranas to be 
Mlechhas, impure tribes, and of course thev were foreigners. The 
same are called Maryanthes by Oppian in his Cvnogetics, who says that 
the Ganges runs through their country.” 

Sainhddri, the country of the lion Sinha, might safely be identified 
with Sinhala, or Ceylon : especially as it is followed bv Sarva-dvoipa, 
‘all the isles,’ which must refer to the anca diva of Wilford, (the 
Laccadives r) called by Ptolemy the Aigidiee\ ; but I find a more plau- 
sible elucidation in Col. Sykes’ memoir on the geology of the Dakhan> 
which informs us that Sainhddri is the proper name ot the hilly range 
to which we give the appellation • Western Ghfits.’ 

As a proud peroration to this formidable list of allies and tributaries, 
poet winds up with the brief epithet words prithivydm apratira- 
• As. Res. Vni. 113, and table. f As. Res. VIII. 186. 
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thasya, '’whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival or with- 
stand,’ the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samcdragupta, 
(apratirathas) which I at first read apatirurha. However much 
we may allow for exaggeration it will be granted that the sovereign 
to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent of em- 
pire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings. The 
seat of his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but 
I think it may be fairly deduced negatively from this very circum- 
stance. Magadha, Ujjayani, and Suraseiia are omitted ; these there- 
fore in all probability were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal 
again to the frequency of his coins discovered at Canouj as a reason 
for still fixing his capital at that place ; his family connection with the 
Licchavts of Allahabad, wilt account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded ( aneka mdrga) focus. 

Of what family were Samodra and the preceding Guptas, is nowhere 
mentioned. Dr. Mill’s claim to a Suryavansn descent for them how- 
ever falls to the ground from the correction of the epithet Ravibhuva, 
sun-descended, which turns out to be only the verb habhuva, • was.’ 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bhittri inscriptions in regard 
to the CHAMDBAOUPTAof neither of them being the Sandracottos of 
Meoasthsnbs. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying ” cherished by the moon*. 

It now remains to give my revised transcript of the inscription at 
length, along with a translation effected with the aid of my pandit 
Kamalakanta bv whom the Devaaogari text W'as scrutinized and cor- 
rected in a few places, under second reference to the original, which 
is for the most part beautifully distinct. I have collected all the let- 
ters into an alphabet at the corner of the accompanying plate for the 
guidance of those who would consult the more ancient character. 
Every letter has been found in the most satisfactory manner : and the 
only precaution to be attended to in reading is as to the application 
of the vowel <S, which occupies different places in different letters as 
in the Silasthambha alphabet. Thus, it is attached to the central stroke 
of they upward j to the second foot of the n, downwards to the ^ 
t, horizontallv with a curve ; to 5 , as a hook on the centre : and to 
other letters at top in the Tibetan fashion. A few examples are intro- 
duced in the plate below the alphabet. 

• J. A. S. VI. 65 . 
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2 ^5Rr^€tw^ cramwwi . . ’f . . 

(Tf) . . . 

5 #f^Errwf^5TWT^ ar^T enft^^nr 

^rstr^Tfirfw 



7 ^t^Trnr^ ^ f%^foirwiT3miw fwsrarm 

<|lrH<fq|V4jTci41fl!i«y 

i 

1 2 ¥4»imffT?5?jT! 9itk^rc5'^* 'tfl'diyjffycn^ 

<»v f 

• • • • *••#•••*•• 

13 ^tRnari ^tfc^f P *! ; i pgrw 

irow^iw^nrc^ mrwTfti 

15 ^iflHUlW ’TTCrw ^f^«liR|d^Ml5<« fV^K Tl i ^ ^^^tcfTT 
vmr ^ifpTfcr?; w^an 

# 

17 ^Kim t%<wr ipHW 44<i» ^ fir 
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^T^XTf ■stOTcT VdlUll^^ ^TTWlIirei 

->« 

18 ?rflra 5n3TT*r 'sp^^ jumfci ^rra ^ar if ^n ^ 

'A 

sjfs^ -srewsw^ warn 

ar^f cf! xrfic’^TT^tim 

19 ^WasrlT ^THPrl 

*rtcH3f.|T«jar aTTSf^Mtc 
xrfti^rrf^firsr ?ri^5i[a;i^TaTrsn^<jayfl)wifl*<*i 

20 irfai^ftra ^nrwsrrapsn® % •sr^a.i «i itM a a: i y fd «t 

arsr^nnf^fannm: f^^^^rPs^rfRatr 

21 ^r4?tTi-^Tf%faTTTfaTfar?^af ^rurapT ^ arear zjto 

22 

■ilT4iai^'^<daiJ tH‘h*MT^jOT^^!aicTO'?^ 'STSI'^cr. 

^ ararqf^ tw^rsrajtTO f*i did i^w 

24 faffttdta^awf^ airs^ lbj ^fir d ftfScT f^wffw 

a iic4Kr°4<^ d m afldi T^q? «in*rt%anfaa; ^ 

a:T5f!u;a^^ « fisraiT^ajenii 1 4 ’Sfftaay 

25 *«T^?nrt^arprf^3jjTTwaTpnfr® %i^sitwt iw ’I’^r 

ansi asftanni^r^ 

farcrsr ^ft'd^anrir^^ 



26 ar^SKart 


arrrtxsnftf 
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27 


28 


29 


30 


OT^lT*T^nr^f»!»«Ty ?3r«) TfC^U #< tsJTBI : WW 


flgcrs^W: -q^ 3l#19H^qTW^^TOT 






TiT«|jrf^'tr«f: 11 iTfR^nrKPiT 


«*nMMr<^i|jaMi)^i«4Trn^ti sris 

«5)rg gTiTf^iW JriT^wsTT^ 

fJTHiTJn^w (^rur^) w ?i4^f Hf^cr 

^clPad-ct urmifTC^^T'^^T^ ?rfR?S^T^ 

iTgi^ 


Translation. 

[Beginning with the fifth line, with yasya which has reference to a pre- 
ceding eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. This is numbered verse 2 
in Dr. Mill’s translation.] 

3 In the midst of pleasurable things happy in body and mind ; le- 
vying his revenue in strict conformity with the shastras* 

3 Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who cause 

it j greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule : — 

4 Whose enemies amazed at his cavalcade and warlike armament 

ask what manner of man is this } — Among his elevated counsellors 

5 Whose eyes filled with the tears of affection, when in consequence 

of his written mandate (his son or wife had been recalled ?) 

6 Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, his wife 

was much pleased 

7. Inflamed with vigorous wrath against the presumptuous, but when 

submissive 

8. In battles with his own arm humbling continually those who exalt 

themselves 

9. Cherishing (his subjects) with an affectionate, sweet, and contented 

disposition 

10.. ..The force of his arm being gradually strengthened by youthful ex- 
ercise, by himself were killed 

11. [This versi is too much effaced to be made out.] 

12 . Whose fame is spread (over the earth), as it were a cloth white as 

the moon-beam 


• Which eojoia that one-sixth of the produce of the land belongs to the Icing. 




>izlfY^ 

X^^wap jf ^ ^ wl ') 

^E‘^F?f^,^3 JS^ 





I UAii A T,:^^ ^ Ai « O’ |v 

. ,: v ' <fy^ fan^ii^ f%e?j 

U^^u4''\‘,\‘, w,,. -uk*«ai,H(* ^ ^ " 'yk CO^b^ ^&ZOf) 

A' ■..>^.^, A'^^‘'^^i*^‘^ ^Igc u M X/ «/|c<r«^ 

-ir #-;c . ^ ^Ir'i^ 

^nrp5d^<^f3^A^zror^fjWAr5;fi^jf ^6A^JC^ 

K^A:vSl<^5ll^!},^3^x^aou^3i^l5;^]'>^^j^?^^|^^^a^|;3,.f;ga^pEJ*la^•^1^^Ji>^y^aa;3?i:t^?^■y^^^)*|c2;^]-^^ ^f*i i 

JrK' f ^ 

%3^?j^i/j'-2^^ioj2j;i|;to^g^i;5-p^^f s^ 3/-*|5 J t< if 

n‘^F?fKij'z^««.fj,aA^8'|3as-^2j3w>/'T'viiX "•V?'»i'»a,j<i^32'i»i‘!i'“5'»*u'' 7'- ''--:e . ‘^l>.--7v' 

\''' p'" 


j0iHtn^ en tf4#V< A •f^* **>*et</t/%» 


Vj3 '^“ f 


,'-i'*^ t 


l^: ' 


■ ;,( vv 


ALPHAttr. 


*?»8c 


f ^dbe 

K „■ p p! .g AA J -J> 

CO I bar ft © ^ 0^ 
«/Tc<r«3 

>/>»»*' ... j -1 « ' *■ 

f f ?? j J 1= ^ 

. ^ ^ - — - ••A* 1 «<“/ IfAiXl 


‘ »"A -y** 
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13.. ..The lustre of his skill in well-directed learning (causes exclama- 
tiorib) ‘ Who is there that is not his ?’ (he is a fortress) and they are as it 
were grass upon his ramparts, and much wealth is locked up within him, 

14. Of him, who is able to engage in a hundred different battles, whose 
own arm’s strength is his only ally: he with the mighty chest... 

1.1. Whose person is become beautiful from the marks of wounds 
received, and the scratches caused by his wielding the battle-axe, the arrow, 
the poniard, the elephant spike, the cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, the 
club, the iron dart, the dagger* and other weapons: — 

16. The sovereign of Kansala, the tiger-king of the forests, the manbi 
rsja of Kaurddri, the sovereign of Arghdshtapura, the lords of Miri and 
Uddydra, the just prince of Dattairanda, the Nila Rdja of Sdpdvamuktaf. 

17. The king Hastivarma of Vinga, Uorasena of Pdlak, Kdvera 
of Devarashtra, Dhananjaya of Kamthalapuni, &c. and all the kings of 
the southern roads ( dakshinapntha J : — from his favors to all these (I say) 
becoming more dignified and prosperous. 

18. Whose power increases by the force or clemency respectively ex- 
ercised towards Rudra Deva, Matiea, Nagadatta, Chandra varma, 
Ganapati, Naoa, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, Ballavarma, and the 
other rajas of Aryavarta : — who has made serving-men of all the Deva- 
rdjas : — 

19. 'fhe magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting at- 
tendance, obedience and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring 
hilly countries of Samata, Taravakra, Kdmarupn, Nepala, Kartripura, 
and from all the rajas of Malava Arjundyana, Ynudheya, Mddraka,Abhira, 
Prdrjuna, Sanakdnika, (or Sunaka Anika,) and Kdkakliara. 

50. Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the 
royal progeny of many deposed rajas. 

51. Whose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the 
maidens freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the 
produce of the soil, the ornaments of the precious metals brought as tribute 
by the heaven-descended monarch, the Shdhdn Shdhi (of Persia), the Scy- 
thians, the Huns, by him of Sainliddri, and of other places; by the kings 
of all the isles, &c. : — who mounted on his war chariot has no competitor 
in the world. 

22. Whose majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of 
virtues and good qualities prostrate at his feet : — a man inspiring fear as of 
instant annihilation ; — altogether incomprehensible ; — yet tender.minded 
to those who are submissive and bow before him ; and extending mercy to 
hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued : — 

23. Who lends a willing ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the 
poor and destitute, the orphan, and the sick : — is very kind to the brave of 

* Parashu, Shara, Shanku, Srini, Prisa, Asi, Tamara, Vatsapdla, Naracha, Vattasti, 
&c, 1 have translated them as described to me, rather than on dictionary authority, 
for in Wilson, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9 are all given as varieties of arrows ; vatsapdla, 
and vaitasti, I do not find, the latter is probably derived from vaitasa a ratan. 

t A country lately freed from a curse, — perhaps some physical calamity. 
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his army, is comparable to Dbanada (Ku?eRA), Vabcna, Indra, and 
Antaka (Yama*). 

24. H'ho has won and again restored the riches of many kings con. 
quered by his own right hand ; — a man who strictly keeps his word, whoso 
accomplishments in fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord 
of the immortals (Indba), Vrihaspati, Tumboru, Na'bada, &c. Who is 
called ‘ the king of poets’ from his skill in making verses — the livelihood 
of the learned ! — whose excellent conduct proceeds from the observations 
stored in his retentive memory. 

25. Who regularly performs all the established ordinances : — who is a 
very god among men : — the great-grandson of Mahdrdja Sri Gopta ; the 
grandson of Maharaja Sri Ghatot Kacha ; the son of Mahdrdja Adhi. 
rdja Sri Chandra Gupta. 

26. Born of Mahddevi Kuma'ra Devi, the daughter of Lichavi ; 
i Mahdrdja Adhirdja Sri Samudra Gupta; — how he filled while alive the 

whole earth with the fame of his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy 
the supreme bliss and emancipation of Indra’s heaven, this lofty pillar 
which is as it were his arm, speaks forth : — a standing memorial to spread 
his fame in many directions : — erected with the materials accumulated 
through the strength of the arm of his liberality, (now in repose,) and the 
sufficiency of the holy texts. 

(Verse.) The clear water of Ganga that issues from the artificial pool 
formed by the encircled hair of the lord of men (Siva) purifies the three 
worlds. 

May this poetical composition of the slave of the feet of the great 
king, whose mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the 
presence, son of the administrator of punishments (magistrate) Dhkuva 
Bhuti, — the skilled in war and peace, the counsellor of the young prince, 
the great minister Habi Sena, afford gratification and benefit to all 
creatures ! 

Executed by the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign the criminal 
magistrate Tilabhatta. 


VIII . — Interpretation of the Ahom extract, published as Plate IV. of the 
January number of the present volume. By Major F. Jenkins, 
Commissioner in Assam. (See page 18.) 

At the time of publishing the extract alluded to in the heading of 
this article, from a manuscript volume in the extinct language of 
Assam, presented to us by Mr. Brown, we expressed a hope that ere 
the volume was complete we should be favored with an interpretation 
of its meaning through the studies of some of our friends in that thriving 
vaUey. Major Jenkins has stepped forward at the eleventh hour to 
save our credit, having at length as he writes " obtained it through 
* Gods of the earth, water, air aad fire respectively. 
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the studies of our Saddar A'min Joggoram Khargaria Phokan, who 
was however in the first instance obliged to send a copy of the plate to 
Jorhath. It has led him to the study of the Ahom language, and per- 
haps hereafter we may get from him some additional translations.” 

The text is given by Major Jenkins in the Ahomi and in the Roman 
character word for word with Jugooram's translation ; but as we bave 
no type, and as we find upon close comparison that the lithographed 
version has but one or two discrepancies in the na.?als and vowels which 
will easily be discovered on comparison by the professed student, we 
must content ourselves with giving the romanized version with the 
verbal analysis to enable the reader to understand the spirit of this 
nearly monosyllabic language, and to compare it with other eastern 
dialects. Each pdda is marked as in Sanskrit verse by a double line 
easily distinguished from the letters themselves. 

1. Piti-nang jimmu-rdnak teo-fd pHimi-din, |l 

2. Pdimi-Iep-din mung-su-teo, || 

3. Ldi-tyda kup-kdp mdi-tim-mung ie-jao, II 

4. Tdnkd khrang-fd freu-paimi ndng-hit-tydo. II 

5. Khdk-khdi then jin-kun, || 

6. Kang-la ai-mui ddi-ai-nyd tejao, || 

7. Khdnta jeu-kdo lak-pin-Jd, || 

8. Na-ri/ig ba-tyu-mung ti-pun iejdo, || 

9. Tun-lan ju-mu pay-ju bdn, II 

10. Fd-ka idk-bd ru-mUkhdi, || 

11. Bau-rufri-deo fda-mdn heo-pda ddi, || 

12. Khen-klang-rao ndng-freng, || 

13. Pu-vdti tdng-kd mung-rdm. || 

14. Freu-pd nang -hit -bang, H 

15. Kang ta jeii-kdn lak-pin-/d, || 

16. Kan-frd fak rang-nidag,\ 

17. Lai-lep ti-pun tejao, || 

18. Khdn-ta mdn-pay jin-pin-fd, l| 

19. Ring-Utp mun-kham kai-leng pin-mun-khai. It 

20. Fd-pin fe-an din, l| 

21. Klem-klem-ak cheng-ngdo, tl 

22. Khen-kldng-rao nang-freng. || 

Translation. 

1 . Formerly there was neither heaven nor earth but a mass of 

confusion. 

2. There was neither island nor land in the globe. 

3. Trees and grass in wild confusion overspread the land. 
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4. There was no lord over the heavens. 

5. There was no human being but the earth was empty. 

6. Frosts and frogs formed the food of the forests. 

7. God, having transformed himself created the heavens as a spider 

spins her web. 

8. The earth was a thousand boons thick. 

9. God then rested for a few days. 

10. God said, let Beahma be created. 

11. I know not what deity or genius gave Brahma to us but him 

we received. 

12. That same Brahma been resting on the sky as a honeycomb. 

13. On this account all the world was a chaos. 

14. There was no umbrella-bearing king on the earth. 

15. God in the same manner as a spider, created the heavens. 

16. The mount meru (or the white rock) supports the earth. 

17. It also supports the numerous islands. 

18. He after the model (he had taken) created the earth. 

19. From one Brahma resembling a gilded egg, have proceeded 

many Brahmas. 

20. That God who at first created the earth now pervades it. 

21. The light that proceeded from the Brahma shone with bril- 

liancy, splendour, and glory. 

22. God rested on the sky as a honeycomb. 


Verbal analysis. 

1. Pin-ning (written pinang in the plate) to be — like that; jimmn-rhnai, 
formerly or first beginning, — deserted or confused, chaos, eriika ; Teo-fd, to 
bottom — heaven : pAimi-din, nonentity (is not) — earth. 

2. Paimi, is not ; lep-din, an island — land or globe ; m6ng-aa-teo, country — 
to wish — below or under. 

3. Uu-tydn, many-fold : kup-kup, layer-layer : mii-tim-mang, trees — to be 
filled — country ; iejao, end, a complete, all. 

4. Tanki, all or whole ; krang-fi frost — sky ; freu-piimi, anything — non- 
existence ; ning-Mt-tyao, of sitting— of doing — master. 

5. Kkik-khii, division of divisions ; t/ien-jin-kun, jnngle — calm or quiet 

6. Kang-iay to bring or keep (a thing) into subjection ; ai-mvi, frost— fogs ; 

to get — hope — forest; ie^jao complete. 

7. Khdn-ta, word — only : jeu-kao, thread or fibre — of a spider ; Idk-pin-fdr 

having transformed — become — heaven. 

8. Nd-ring, thick — thousand ; bd^tyd^mung^ beon (a measure of length con- 
taining four cubits) yojan — four kroshas — country: H-puny place — of world; 

whole or complete. 

9. Tan-latiy of that— afterwards having remained — some days ; poyu” 

Wj|| again or secondly — having remaiacd^ — days (of a week), 
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10. Fa-ha, god — again ; tik-hi, having considered — said ; ru-mi-kh&i, know- 
ing — to become — Brahma (god). 

11. Bau-rHyX know not*, fri-deo, god — genius : /dn-md/i, ordered— to the 
Brahma : keo-phn-dai, gave— we received. 

12. Khen-klang-rao, to remain in the middle in the air, 

without a prop : nd.ng-freng, like what — like a honeycomb. 

13. Pu-van, for this reason — and tang-ka, whole — all; mung-rim, coun- 
try — eraka or desert or void confused. 

14. Freu-pdi, anybody — is not or existed not; ndng-hit^hang, to be seated— 
doer — umbrella-bearing ; 

15. Kang-ta, to govern or keep in subjection — only ; jeft-kdn, fibre — spider; 
kik pin-fd, having transformed — became — heaven or sky. 

16. Han-fra-fak, one — stone or rock — white: ran^'-rwwii^ upholden— country 
or land. 

17. Lai-lep, many — islands ; ti-phn places — of world ; tejdo, all — and 

18. Khan-ta, by word — only ; man-pay, he — again; jin-pin-fd, pattern — be- 
came — heaven. 

19. Ring-ldp, thousand — gilding; mun-khdm, ’Br&hmSL — like gold; kai-leng, 

only — yellow ; become — Brahma — like egg, 

20. Fa-pin, god — became ; having pervaded — first— earth, ? 

21. Klem-kiem-ak, alone with brightness — came forth; cheng-ngdo, rays— 
glorious. 

22. Khen-kl4ng-rio, remained— in the middle— in the sky; nang-freng, how? 
like honeycomb. 


Major Jenkixs subjoins from the institutes of Menu, two passages 
which seem to have been the original whence the Ahomese {Assamese) 
version of the creation of the world was drawn. We have added the 
translation of Sir William Jones. 

I il ! 

5. This universe existed only in the first divine idea yet unexpanded, as if 
invoiced in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by reason, and 
undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in sleep ; 

fTHUr?: I ^ I 

fi. That sited became an egg bright as gold, blaaing like the luminary with a 
thousand beams ; and in that egg he was bora himself, in the form of Brahma, 
the great forefather of all spirits. 

The allusion to the earth and sky in the last two lines may probably 
be better interpreted from the 12th and 13th verses of Mbnu. 

I 1 

■JfTWli^ W3TWIV I 

6 I 2 
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12. In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of the creator, at 
^e close of which by his thought alone he caused the egg to divide itself : 

13. And from its two divisions he framed the heaven ahore and the earth 
heneath, in the midst he placed the subtil ether, the eight regions, and the per. 
manent receptacle of waters. 

Sir William Jonbs, considered it indubitable that the Hindu 
doctrine of the creation was in part borrowed from the opening of 
Birdsit or Genesis, ' the sublimity of which is considerably diminished 
by the Indian paraphrase of it with which Menu, the son of Bbahma, 
begins his address to the sages who consulted him on the formation 
of the universe.’ The Assamese seem to have gone a step further, in 
expanding and adulterating the tradition with the introduction of the 
fresh metaphors of a spider’s sveb and a honeycomb : the latter, we 
suppose, representing the fixed firmament or dome spangled with 
lights. 

While thanking Major Jenkins, and the zealous band of American 
missionaries, of whose studies and researches he often speaks in flatter- 
ing terms, we must remind him that we stdl lack a translation of the 
Khamti passage, published in January. Will not Mr. Bbown yet save 
our volume from closing without it ? — Ed. 


IX . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the 6th December, 1837. 

WiLLi.AM Crachopt, Esq. C. 8. in the chair. 

Mr. Joseph Willis, Dr. Colin James Macdonald, iMajor A. Irvine, 
and Captain H. Drummo.nd, proposed at the last meeting, were ballutted 
for, and duly elected members of the Society. 

Nawab Jabar Khan, proposed at the last meeting, was upon the favor- 
able Report of tbe Committee of Papers elected an honorary member. 

J. H. Batten, Esq. proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
McLeod. 

Babu CoKOY La'l Tagore, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. Hare. 

Charles Elliot Barwell, Esq. proposed by Mr. Cbacroft, seconded fay 
the Secretary. 

Maulavi Abdul Mojid requested the loan of tlie HarUhamin and the 
Suwndiq Mahriqa to collate with an edition be is now printing. 

He also made an offer of 1000 rupees for the broken series of the 
Fatatoa Alemgiri, undertaking to reprint the first two volumes at his own 
expence : — referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Read a letter from Dr. McClelland, accepting a seat in the Committee 
appointed at the last meeting for tlie superintendence of the Museum. 

Babu Ramdhan Sen announced that he bad completed the second volume 
of the Iniyii, and in compliance with his agreement presented 50 copies 
of the work to the Society for distribution at their discretion. 

Letters from the President of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
U. Roux DE Rochelle, and from the Baron MacGuckin de Slane, for- 
warded their publications (see ‘Library’). 

The foUowiag extract from the Baron de Slane’s letter will interest orieatal 
sebdsn ; 

“ Sackaat combien voos vons interessex. Monsieur le President, an progres 
de la csltBre dee langnes orientales, je prohte de cette occasion pour vous informer 
qae la prtmidrt UvraisoB da texts Arabs de la geographic d’ Aboulfeda secs 
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publi4e dans peu de joxirs ; I’impreasion de cette ouvrage, (qtii a Hi confix py U 
Society Asiatique de Paris k mes soins et a ceux de moa savant collogue Monsieur 
Reinaud de P Insiitut,) s’ avance rapidement, et nous dsperons pouvoir bient6fc 
en oiTrir un exemplaire k votre Soci^t6.” 

Library, 

The following Books were presei»ted by Lieut.*Colonel Sykes, through 
Captain Henning of the Ship Windsor, 

Remarks on the origin of tbe popular belief in the Upas, or poison tree of 
Java, by Lieut.-Colonei \V. H. Sykes, F. R. S. 

Descriptions of new species of Indian Ants. 

Land Tenures of Dukhun. 

Abstract of the statistics of Dukhun, 1827>28. 

On tbe increase of wealth and expenditure in tbe various classes of Society in 
the United Kingdom as indicated by the returns made to the tax office, exports 
and imports, savings banks, &c. 8cc. 

On the Geology of a portion of Dukhun, East Indies. 

The following by the authors and editors respectively: 

Le Diwan d’Amro’ikais prdcedd de la vie de ce poete par Pauteur du Kitab el 
Aghani accompagn^ d’une traduction et de Notes par le Baron MacGuckin de 
Slane, 18157 — by the author. 

Bulletin de la Soci^ld De Geographie, Vol. fth — by the Society. 

Hecueil de voyages et de meiuoires public par la Soc. Geog. &c. Paris, Vol. I. 
containing Geographie d’Edrisi traduite dePArabe en Fian9ais par F. Ame'db'b 
Jaxjbert, Vol. I. — by the same. 

Les Oeuvres deWali, translated with notes, by M. Garvin de Tasst. 

Manuel dePauditeur du Coursd* Hindoustani ou Themes Gradu^s — by ditto. 

Die Stupa’s oder die architektonischen Deukmale :m der grofsen Konigs* 
strasse awischen Indien, Persien and Baktiien. Von C. Ritter — by the author. 

Also various brochmes, being extracts fiom the great works of the same author 
on the Physical Geography of Asia - 

“Der Ju (Yu) Stein, ju-chi derchinescn: — Per elephant indicus : — Weber 
Berbreitung der Pfefferrebe, banune und mango in Indien : — Derindische Feigen* 
baum, asvattha: — Ueber den tope von Manikyala Das Lowen and Tiger-land 
in Asiien ; and die Opium cuUur. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of London, Vol. 4th, part 2nd, and their 
proceedings from No. 47 to 50 lucludive, with a list of its members — by the 
Society. 

Bell’s Comparative View of the external commerce of Bengal during tbe years 
1835-36 and 1836-37 — by the author. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Oct. by Dr. Cole, the Editor. 

Vitdda-chintamanif — edited and presented by Jogohan Paudit, Sanskrit Col* 
lege. 

Meteorological Journal for 1837 — by the Surveyor General, 

Received from the Booksellers : 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia — Statesmen, Vol. III. 

■ Swainson’s birds, Vol, TI. 

Wellesley’s dispatches, Vol. IV. 

The secretary laid on the table a catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, Tur- 
kish and Hindu works in the Society’s library, prepared by the Society’s 
maulavi and printed in Persian for general circulation. 

Antiguities, 

Major P. L. Pew wrote from Delhi that at his solicitation, Mahkraja 
Hindu Rao hiid handsomely presented the ancient pillar, lately lying in 
Colonel Frasek’s grounds, to the Asiatic Society. 

Major Pew stated that the fragment containing the inscription was the largest 
of the whole, and that its weight was very considerable so as to render it difficult 
to remove it from its present sitnation for transmission to Calcutta. It was 
suggested that as the shaft was already broken, aud the written part cousiderably 
mutilated it would answar the Society’s object to cut off the portion containing 
the inscription, which would thus be reduced to portable dimensions. 

Resolved, that thanks be given to Maharaja Hindu Rao for this liberal 
gift, as well as to Major Pew, for bis kind exertions ou behalf of the ^ 
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ciety ; and that a letter be addressed to Government, on the strength of 
the permission lately accorded, requesting that the executive engineer of 
the Delhi division may be authorized to effect the conveyance of the pillar 
to Calcutta at the public expence. 

With reference to the same pillar, Mr. T. Metcalfe, C. S, forwarded 
a copy, made by hand with every care, of the inscription. 

Major Few’s impression has aaticipatcd this work ; and it is curious to remark 
the errors committed by the eye iu copying even the more perfect passages of 
the inscription. 

Balm CoNOY La 'l Tagore, begged the Society’s acceptance of the Beldl 
Sena copper-plate he sent for inspection at the last meeting. 

Lieutenant Kittue forwarded a facsimile of the ancient inscription on 
the Khandjiri rock, of which an imperfect copy is given in Stirling’s Re- 
port on Cuttack, 

Lieutenant Kittoe bad seized the first moment to run out by dak to the spot, 
a distance of 40 miles, in order to effect this object. He was obliged to con- 
struct a scaffolding to get at the writing, and the transcription was continued 
even by torch-light ; being much worn, ic was found that the morning and even- 
ing shadows allowed the fairest chance of restoring the doubtful letters. 

The result of this spirited undertaking has been to briug to light a very 
curious document, entirely different from tliose hitherto read, m the lat charac- \ 

ter. It is of a somewhat later date, and there are aheady several moditications of 
the alphabetical forms. 

Colonel Sykes, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, transmitted from 
Loudon, copies of a few of the inscriptions on the caves of the Dakhan 
which he had collected long since, and had presented to the Branch 
Society of Bombay. 

He had remarked on them, many of the Buddhist symbols noted on the early 
Indian coins, and be was in hopes the inscriptions if deciphered might throw 
some light upon them. The Secretary was happy to state that be had read the ^ 

whole of them at once, and they presented another valuable link in the chain 
of the primitive alphabet, which would materially aid the labours of the Rev. Mr. j 

Wilson, Mr, Wathen, and Dr. Stephenson, on the west of India. 

Dr. A. Burns communicated copy of another copper-plate grant from 
Kaira in Gujerat 

This plate on being deciphered, has also led to a discovery, the value of 
the numerals corresponding with the aipliabets of the third century, hitherto a 
desideratum. It is applicable to the inscription at Bhilsa.aiid to several documents 
published lately without e^tplanatioo of the numerical signs. 

Captain Edward Smith, Engineers, forwarded impressions on cloth and 
paper, of the whole of tlie inscriptions on the Allahabad pillar. 

The mode of executing this difficult task, and the utility of it towards the 
correction of the highly curious historical details disclosed, were described in 
a note by the Secretary, (printed in the present number.) The cloth impression, 
suspended from the ceiling of one side of the meeting room, spread over several | 

chairs, after touching the ground ! Capt. Smith stales that the chief difficulty 
of the undertaking lay in the pillar not being perfectly straight, which prevented | 

its readily turning or rolling over. 

Captain Smith had submitted to the Military Board, several improved 
designs for the pedestal and capital of the pillar, adopting the Buddhist Sinha 
for the surmounting ornament. 

Captain F. Jenkins communicated a translation and analysis of thd 
Ahom fragment published in the January No. of the Journal, made by Jag- 
GORAH Khargarya Phokan, Sadar Amin of Gohnti, 

Major OusELKY forwarded from Ho^ihangabad the sketch of a Jain 
in possession of a Khandalwdi banya, with Prakrit inscription of 300 
y^ura old. 

Oent. Madoi^ also sent from ATmacA, copies of inscriptions on various 
Jain images dug up in that neighbourhood 

Genex^ VENTBitA, Honorary Member, submitted for inspection soma 
Baetnaa coins, and Hindu antiques from the Punjdb, 
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Among tlie noins, besides a number of Apnlloiotns and Menander, silver, were 
a small silver Lysias, a copper coin of Hetiochs, uniq\ie ; new varieties of Mayes 
and Ases, and a Kosula Kadaphes. Among the intaglios in cornelian and garnet, 
a female head with inscription Kesata dasaspa, another of Ajita varma, and others. 
Also a Buddhist seal of black pottery, bearing the ye dharma formula. 

The General also sent for exhibition a series of drawings of the costumes of the 
Panjdb, and a poi trait of Ran’JIT Singh, by Mr. Vigne. 

Lieut. C. B. Young, Engineers, presented some Egyptian antiquities, 
mummied alligators, &c. 

H. Walters, Esq. gave, in the name of Captain Bogle, a set of Arra- 
canese griffin weights. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry of Orange entrusted to the Secre- 
tary for exhibition, a bronze vessel formed of a cup soldered to a dish, 
containing, thus hermetically closed, a small quantity of wiiter. 

This vessel was found in an old temple at Java ; local tradition stated it to 
contain Ganges water carried thither in times of yore by some pious pilgiim. 

Phyiicul. 

The reply of Lieut. Hutton was received, accepting the Society’s com. 
mission to explore the SpUi valley should he be able to obtain leave of 
absence. 

H. R. H. Prince Henry of Orange, sent three heads of the wild bull 
of Java (Tiindoe Banding) for comparison with the Garir of Iniiia. 

Dr. Evans pointed out remarkable specihc differences in the foiehead and 
position of the horns of the two animals. 

Mr. H. M. Parker, forwarded in the n.ame of Mr. Trevor Plowden, 
of Meerut, a large slab of the peculiar flexible sandstone, described in a 
note from Dr. Falconer, some meetings since. 

A thinner slice ot the same material sent by General Sir David Xi.wenes 
shewed its properties in a very striking manner. On examination with the blow- 
pipe and with acids the cement which unites the particles of sand proves to be 
silicious, but in very small quantity. The stone is easily friable, and bends to a 
small extent only when it seems checked as with a hinge. The motion is in any 
direction, and is made witli very slight force. 

Specimens of salt from the Persian Gulf in large cubical crystals, of cop. 
per ore, and of the mineral used in dyeing the red slippers of Bussorah 
(red ochreous lithomarge ?) were presented by the Hon. Colonel Morison. 

Lieut. Young presented gypsum and other minerals from Egypt, col- 
lected in his journey to India. Lieut Nesbitt also added samples of the 
coal and iron ore (a rich carbonate) from Syria, lately rained by the Eii. 
gineersin the service of the Pacha. 

Lieut. H. SiDDONs, in compliance with the Society’s request, forwarded 
a register of the tides on the Chittagong coast for October. 

Dr. McClelland placed on record a descriptive catalogue of the series 
of Geological specimens collected by himself while employed with the late 
Assam deputation, and now deposited in the museum. 

Lieut. Eyre presented in the name of Dr. Langstaff a collection of 
specimens of the volcanic rocks of Bourbon and Mauritius, with a de- 
scriptive catalogue and notes. 

The tables were covered with a portion of Dr. Evans’ fine collection of 
objects of natural history— birds, animals, reptiles, insects, shells, and 
ostcological, which the proprietor tendered to the Society for purchase on 
virtue of the late communication from Government ; but the meeting was 
so thinly attended that it was decided to postpone the discussion of Dr. 
Evans’ proposition. 

A note from Colonel MacLeod. Chief Engineer, acquainted the Society 
with the progress of the experimental boring in the Fort. 

The tubes had reached a depth of 4.h0 feet, and had met with some impedi- 
ment to their further descent ; though the sand continued to enter below. A 
rolled fragment of vesicnlar basalt had been brought up from this depth. 
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I . — Abstract Journal of an Expedition to Kiang Hung on the Chinese 
Frontier, starting from Moulmein on the 13/A December, 1836. By 
Lieut. T. E. MacLeod, Assistant^o the Commissioner of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, with a route map. 

[Extracted from a Report to E. A. Bldndell, Esq. Commissioner, and com- 
municated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.] 

Having left Maulamyaing on tlie 13th of December, 1836, I reached 
the village of Pike Tsouny on the 16th, and was detained there by the 
non-arrival of the elephants until the 21st, when I finally quitted it 
and reached Labong on the 9th of January, 1837. I found the Chou- 
Aobu who since Chou Che Wit’s death, had conjointly with Chou 
Raja Bri'x the late Tsaubua’s son, exercised the government over the 
province, absent at Bankok and no Tsaubua nominated ; and it was 
with reference to the appointment of one, that these officers had been 
to the capital. 

Though I had received information of this previous to my arrivat 
there, vet as the chiefs of Labong were the first to court and establish 
a friendly communication with us, and as our principal supplies of 
cattle had been drawn from their territories, I determined on deliver- 
ing your letter and presents to the officiating ruler. 

My reception at the place was most friendly^and I h^ an interview 
with the Chou Raja Wu'n the day after my arrival. He expressed 
himself glad to see me, and assured me of his anxious desire to con- 
tinue on the friendly footing they had always been on with us, to afford 
our merchants every assistance and protection in their power, and 
to facilitate as much as possible a free intercourse between our coun- 
tries. 
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1 was on my arrival permitted to enter the fort and pitch my tent 
close to the late Tsauhua’s palace, for the convenience of my followers, 
who found cover in some sheds attached to it, which being contrary to 
their customs was no small proof of their friendly feeling towards us. 

Our traders stated that no difficulty or delay was experienced in 
procuring passes, nor any impediment thrown in the way of the cattle 
trade. 

I quitted Labong on the 1 2th and reached Zumtie the same day. 
Here no person received me nor was any notice taken of me until I 
had sent to express my surprise at it, when apologies were made and 
many false excuses offered. I was presented to the Tsaubua on the 
loth, he made many professions of goodwill towards us, which 
from his character I have no reason to mistrust. The chiefs present 
endeavoured to dissuade me from proceeding towards China, as- 
Sorting that the roads were impassable, infested by robbers, and no 
supplies procurable. An indirect attempt was also made to per- 
suade me to go to Muang Nan, through which district the road 
frequented by the Chinese caravan runs, evidently wishing to re- 
lieve themselves from all trouble and responsibility. Finding that 
I was not to be moved from ray purpose, and that I had no intention 
whatever of visiting Muang Nan itself, they said that they did not 
wish roe to go to China, but that even if they did not give me permis- 
sion to proceed, if I insisted on going they could not prevent me. I 
disclaimed all intention of forcing my way through their country, 
that if your request was not acceded to I should without delay retrace 
my steps to Maulamyaing. I at the same time made use of every 
argpiment I could bring forward to gain my point, and was finally told 
that before an answer could be given me it would be necessary to 
consult the authorities at Labong and Logon, as it was customary on 
all matters of importance, and I should have a reply in six days. 
They requested me to postpone any other subject I might have for 
discussion until the above was settled. 

I was admitted to a second conference on the 18th, arranged for the 
apprehension of some runaway thugs, and discussed various com- 
plaints of the cattle merchants. 

Finding on the 22nd that no intelligence had been received of the 
officers from Labong and Logon, who had been sent for to consult 
respecting my journey, it appeared to me that they were endeavouring 
to delay my departure until orders could be received from the Chou-hsM 
i therefore called on the Chou Raja Wd'n and complained of the 
unnecessary delay, when he requested me to wait till the 24th for the 
replies. 
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They evidently were embarrassed how to act ; the Kiuno Tu'no 
T saubua had last season sent down a mission to obtain permission 
for subjects to pass throgh the Zumue territories and trade with us at 
Maulamyaing ; this olEcer was well received, and the matter referred 
to Bankok and he himself detained many months on the plea of their 
motives being suspected, and eventually sent back with an uncourteous 
refusal. After this it was doubtful how the court at Bankok might 
view the present mission. 

More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of Zumui, Labong and 
Lagon are Talien refugees, or persons from the Burman provinces to 
the northward, who had either voluntarily settled under the Siamese 
Shans, having been inveigled to do so by specious promises, which 
were never kept, or seized and brought away during their former 
constant incursions into those provinces, chiefly Kiang Tung and 
Muang Niong. The whole of these are much oppressed and would 
joyfully avail themselves of any occasion to throw off the Siamese 
yoke. The authorities are aware of the growing hatred and disgust 
to their rule, particularly amongst the Kiang Tung and Munng Niong 
people, and they also well know, that all these people look upon us 
very favourably, and as their only certain means of deliverance. 

Their fears and suspicions have been lately much increased by a 
deserter (and a person of some rank) from one of the Burman towns on 
the western bank of the Salwen. He has assured them that the king 
of Ava was bent upon adding Zumue to his kingdom, and that the 
Kiang Tung Tsaubua had undertaken to eflfect this with the assistance 
of his relations in captivity. 

According to the arrangement made with the Chou Raja Wu'n I 
visited the Tsaubua on the 24th and told him I much regretted that I 
could not longer delay my departure, and wished to quit the place 
the next day. He said that I had long patiently waited and as the 
officers from Lagon and Labong had not arrived, he would take the 
responsibility on himself and orders should be issued for my being 
escorted by the road the Chinese caravans came, which was also open 
to our merchants. I asked whether they had any objection to throw 
open in like manner the road to China, vi4 Kiang Tung ; this he said 
could not be done until the Chou-kona returned. I thanked him for 
this proof of friendship towards ns, but before taking my leave 
inquired whether any order had been issued about the tax levied oa 
cattle sellers, for the Chou R.\ja Wo'n had on the 22nd told me that 
my propositions had been complied with. To my surprise they now 
dediued to make any alteration until the Chou-kona returned. 

6 K 2 
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I experienced the utmost difficulty in obtaining satisfactory informa- 
tion about the routes to China. Those who could have given me 
information were either afraid to do so, or have been schooled to 
repeat what the officers of Government had told me ; others were 
again evidently interested in the road they recommended. 

The Chinese merchants residing in the place had told me that the 
Kiang Tung road was the best, that the other I should find very diffi- 
cult, having ranges of high mountains to cross, and that elephants could 
not travel by it. I should only find scattered hill tribes and no 
villages for a great distance. I therefore determined if possible to 
obtain permission, either directly or indirectly, to my proceeding 
by the road recommended by them, to enable the merchants who had 
come up with me, and had all their goods on elephants, to accompany 
me. I also hoped that the road having been once travelled by a British 
officer with traders, might eventually facilitate its being thrown open. 

On the 27tli I was happy to see part of the Chinese caravan 
arrive, their report confirmed what I before heard about the road. 
The chiefs had assured me that there was a road more to the eastward 
than the above mentioned one, along the eastern bank of the Mikhong 
or Cambodia river, with large towns and villages two or three days' jour- 
ney apart. These the Chinese informed me did not exist, that they had 
many years ago been pillaged and destroyed by the Siamese Shans, 
and the road entirely overgrown with jangal and blocked up. They 
also urged me to try and get the Kiang I’ling road, which was by far 
the best, thrown open. 

These merchants informed me that they were most anxious to carry 
on a brisk trade with our provinces, and that the market was most 
satisfactory, but that the road travelled by those who visited us in 1836 
was such as to render it impracticable for them to come by it. This 
objection 1 am happy to say can be easily overcome by their taking 
the road travelled by me on my return here from Zumu'e. I remon- 
strated with the Chou Rsi a Wu'n against sending me by a- road either 
impossible for elephants, or by one which had been for vears closed in 
addition to passing me to another Shan district. Permission was 
ultimately given for me to select my own road from the information 
I should collect on the way. It was however agreed that I should 
not consider the road travelled by roe as having been thrown open to 
us, but merely as a favor granted me being sent on a mission. 

After many attempts to delay my departure 1 left Zumu'e on the 29th 
in company with a Shan officer sent to escort me with six elephants, 
and ^Miugh before quitting it I had taken care to have the arrangement 
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about the road oflScially communicated to him, yet the dav after we 
left he received a letter from the court officers directing him i ii no 
account to permit me to proceed by Kiang Tung, but to escoit n..; by 
the road travelled by the Chinese caravan. This was privatelv com- 
municated to me, and 1 was convinced they had determined c'andes- 
tinely to use every means in their power to prevent mv journey, bat 
to appear outwardly to be assisting me from fiar of offending us. 

We reached the frontier village of Puk Bong belonging to Zumue on 
the 6th of February. Here the road to Kiang Tung branches off from 
the one they proposed my going by. Our progress had been slow, 
and the Zumue chiefs had had ample time to send a reply to the officer 
with me, but none came. An attempt was made to delay me here, 
no rice was to be procured, and all the elephants belonging to the 
village were away in the jangals, and it would take at least four or 
five days to collect all I required for my journey to Kiang Tung. An- 
ticipating detention on the road before I left town from the manner 
the authorities were putting off my departure, 1 had taken the precau- 
tion to load two elephants with rice and was thus perfectly indepen- 
dent of the Shans for supplies. The officer finding I had come 
prepared and would not stay for my elephants, volunteered to accom- 
pany me two marches to put me in the right road, though I had a man 
with me whom I had hired for the purpose of showing me the road. 
Finding this officer after the two marches inclined to come on, I en- 
couraged him to do so, wishing him to witness every thing that occur- 
red at Kiang Tting, that he might report the same to his chief, and 
thus convince his countrymen whatever they might think, that I had 
truly stated to them the object of my mission. 

I reached the first village belonging to Kiang Tiing on the 13th, 
and the town itself on the 26th, and was received in the most flatter- 
ing manner. I was introduced to the Tsaubua on the 22ud. He and 
all his chiefs really rejoiced at my arrival and were lavish in their terms 
of the respect they had for us, and assured me they had long been most 
anxious to open a communication with us. He tried to dissuade me 
from proceeding towards China on the plea of the states to the north- 
east of his territory, and through which I should have to pass, being 
in a state of anarchy and confusion consequent on the death of the 
Kiang Tung Tsaubua. 

The town is situated in 2li> 47' 48'' north latitude and about 
99“ 39' east longitude. It is a poor and thinly populated place, sur- 
rounded by a brick and mud wall, but so badly erected that it is 
constantly falling down. It is built on some low undulating hills 
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snrrnnnded by hijfh mountains, and the dry ditch round the town is 
at some places 70 feet deep, being dug from the base of the wall on 
the to]) of the hill, to the level of the swamp found at their bases. 
The surrounding mountains are well peopled hy tribes of Lawns, Kit 
Runs and Ka Kuis, and the villages in the valleys must be likewise 
large and contain a great many inhabitants judging from the crowds 
that assemble in the town on a market day. All the towns and 
villages passed by me to the north and east of the capital were inha- 
bited, the houses much better than those in town, and in every respect 
more comfortable. 

The Tsaubua is about 50 years of age, but an active-minded man; 
he has been many years blind, he is much beloved by his subjects. 
He was the youngest of six brothers, (the eldest of whom was Tsanboa 
of the place) and who about thirty years ago rebelled against the 
Burmans and placed themselves under the protection of Siam and are 
now detained at Zumu'e and Labong. The present Tsaubua on the 
way, finding the Siamese were inclined to break their promises to 
them, after vainly endeavouring to pursuade his brothers to join him, 
fought his way, with a small party, back to his native place, which 
though then depopulated he has managed to repeople. The avarice 
and cruelty of the Burmans drove them to the step they took. The 
Siamese would find the present Tsaubua a troublesome neighbour 
and enemy but for his misfortune. 

There were formerly manv distinct states in this direction ruled by 
Tsaubuas, who with their subjects also either joined the Siamese or 
were afterwards carried away. All these states now are under Kiang 
Tung, but immediately governed by a descendant of the formtr 
Tsaubuas, and no doubt, will eventually be erected again into sepa- 
rate states, when their inhabitants have increased, which they are 
rapidly doing, and will do if not disturbed by the Siamese or their 
triliutaries. 

This state is tributary to Ava, but the chief plainly shewed me that 
they had no affection for their jealous and greedy masters. 

It is a great thoroughfare for the Chinese caravans, being the only 
safe high road from China to Moud and other Shan states to the west- 
ward of the Salween. It has the Muang Lein territory to its north, to 
the westward and northward of which, the wild and independent tribes 
of Ijttwas, and Ka Kvis are located, rendering the road too dangerous 
to be travelled, so much so, though the direct road from Muang Lein 
to Ava is by Thuni, the officers and others are invariably obliged to 
go to the capital by Kiang Tang and Moui. 
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The Chinese bringdown copper pots, silks, &c. and return with cot- 
ton and tea. Many make two trips in the year, the second time tliey bi ing 
down rock salt from the neighbourhood of Esnuk (or Muang La of the 
Shans). I met a great many very respectable merchants, (some of them 
residing within the palace enclosure, for the Tsaubua and all trade here) 
all most anxious to visit Maulamyaing . I gave them every encourage- 
ment to do so, as well as every information they required. But they, 
like the others, only wish to travel by the Kiang Tung road. 

There is a great demand throughout this province for English goods. 
Our merchants sold their things at a handsome profit, the market being 
at present whollv dependent on Ava : many difficulties appear to exist 
to the trade from Maulamyaing through the Red Korean country and 
the Burraan territories along the Saltceen. There was a sliglit attempt 
made, though in a very friendly way, to delay my departure un il 
instructions could be received from JV/oaJ / how ever, finding I was lieut 
on going on without delay, the point was given up and the Tsuu.ma 
made an excuse for not having me escorted in a way he could wish, 
for if he sent an officer of rank with me. umbrage might be takou at 
Ava. I was surprised that no decided objection was made to my 
going on, knowing how jealous the Burmese authorities are of any 
communication with their Shau provinces, and more particularly as the 
Tsutke or officer stationed in all these states to look after the Barman 
interest, was absent at Moue where an officer of rank is placed by 
the government, to whom all the tributary Shan states are obliged to 
report the most trivial occurrence. 

The merchants who accompanied me hearing of the unsettled state 
of the country above, and meeting with a good market where they were, 
decided on remaining. They were promised every encouragement 
and assistance, and were at perfect liberty to go when they pleased. 
It was agreed that no duty should be levied on any thing exported or 
imported by them, but of course a few tritiiug presents will be expect- 
ed as is customary amongst the Burmans. 

My elephants being unable to proceed and the road being over 
mountains and no forage procurable on them, I provided myself with 
ponies and quitted Kiang Tung on the 1st of March, and after passing 
through many large villages and some towns the residence of petty 
Tsaubuas, reached Kiang Hung (the Kien yiin gyi of the Barmans) on 
the 9th. I found the Kiang Tung Tsaubua had not exaggerated the 
state of things. The late Tsaubua Maba Wang had been dead some 
months, leaving a young son of 13 years of age. A nephew of his, son 
of an elder brother but who never had been Tsaubua, seized upon 
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th“ throne ; the chiefs however were in favor of the son, and to prevent 
his being made away with secretly conveyed him to China, and feign- 
ed submission to the self-elected Tsaubua. They managed to assem- 
ble a large force near the town, and when these plans had ripened, 
put to death many of his principal adherents, and the Tsaubua him- 
self had only time to escape with a few of his followers. Parties had 
been sent out to apprehend him but had not succeeded in discovering 
him when I was there. The same night they killed his aged father 
and younger brother, and the Burman Tsutke, w'ho was in disgrace 
during my visit, was only saved bv the interposition of the chief 
priest of the place. He was father-in-law to the self-elevated Tsaubua’s 
younger brother who was killed, and had been intriguing in favor of 
his connections. 

This place is the capital of a large province comprising no less 
than 12 Tsaubuaships whose territories however are not extensive, 
and through some of which I passed on my journey. 

It is tributary to China but in a greater degree than the term 
generally implies, and might be almost said to be a Chinese province, 
for it pays a regular land revenue and other taxes to that kingdom, 
to collect and regulate which an establishment of Chinese officers and 
clerks are kept. But at the same time it makes certain offerings of 
submission and dependence once in three years to Ava, and which 
kingdom places a Tsutke there to look after its interest. The Tsaubua- 
ship hds always belonged to one family, but the nomination of the 
bidividuai rests with both the kings of China and Ava ; that is. one ap- 
points and the other is expected to confirm it ; but should the selection 
made by one not be approved of by the other, they appear each to 
appoint a distinct person, and to allow the parties to decide the matter 
by arms, never interfering themselves ; — this occurred not long ago. 

The town stands in 21° o8 north latitude and about 100° 39' east 
longitude ; it is built on the face of a hUl on the western or right bank 
of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. It has no fortification and the 
houses though good do not amount to above oOO. I saw the place 
under great disadvantages, many of the inhabitants had fled and the 
place was in the occupation of troops from various quarters. 

The average breadth of the river, which is confined between two 
ranges of hills, is at this season about 300 feet here, and when full 
from bank to bank about 650, and its rise judging from its high banks 
must be about 50 feet. It is not at any season fordable. I had no 
means of measuring its depth unobserved, and I was fearful of excit- 
ing their suspicions by doing so openly. Its velocity I think * 
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about three miles an boar. It here has a N. W. and S. E. coarse, 
and is not navigable to any distance down, its coarse being interrupted 
by falls two or three days below the town. 

I was admitted the day after my arrival to an interview with some 
of the petty Tsaubuas, who were almost all here with their contingents. 
One of them the Talan Tsaubua, who was the minister during the 
former Tsaubua’s time still continued in that post, and the deceased 
Tsaubua’s chief wife, Mana Db'vi (but not the mother of the young 
Tsaubua who is by the second wife) acted as regent for the young lad, 
nominally by the advice of the petty Tsaubuas ; but the minister was 
all-powerful, and did as he pleased. He had been the main instrument 
in the scenes lately acted there, and being a shrewd intelligent man, 
many supposed he had some design on the throne himself. Though my 
reception was civil, yet they shewed a degree of suspicion of the 
objects of my mission, refused to permit me to proceed over to the 
frontiers of their own territories towards China without a reference, and 
even hinted I had better return. They at first declined receiving the 
presents, but after explanations accepted them for the young Tsaubua. 

It was already evident that I should not he permitted to pursue 
my journey, but I considered it desirable to remain at the place 
a few days to endeavour to allay any suspicions the authori- 
ties might entertain respecting the object of my mission, and to be- 
come better acquainted with them. I therefore requested the autho- 
rities at Esmok or Muang La might be informed that I was the bearer 
of letters and presents to them which I wished to deliver. Though 
they did not for some days make the communication yet I had reason 
to know the letter sent faithfully detailed the object of my mission and 
all I had said. I dined the next day at the palace and met all the 
Tsaubuas and chiefs, who like the day before were clad in Chinese 
costumes. All the attendants were in the same dress, and the dinner 
&c. completely Chinese. A few cups of spirits, which some of them 
freely drank, soon made them throw off the formality of Chinese eti- 
quette, and strive to make themselves agreeable, particularly the 
minister, who alone can speak Burmese, though all speak Chinese. 

The reply from China arrived on the 23rd and the same evening the 
Talon Tsaubua and some others came to communicate its contents 
to me. It contained the same remarks about merchants, &c. as made 
by the officers on my first interview, and went on to say that British 
ships daily visited Canton, and that that was the proper route for an 
deputed on a mission to go ; that they had consulted all their 
liistorical records and could not discover a precedent of any officer 
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coming by the road I had, that Kiang Hdng was a town of thehrs, that 
orders had been sent to treat me with attention and settle all matters 
connected with my mission, that our merchants were at liberty to 
trade with them, and that their own traders over whom they exercised 
no control could likewise visit Maulamyaing if they liked ; but if i 
insisted in coming on, it would be necessary to refer the matter to 
Pekin. 

It would have taken a year at least to receive an answer, and as it 
was not difficult to surmise what the reply would be from that haugh- 
ty court, I considered it prudent to let the matter rest, hoping that at 
some future period more success might attend a simitar attempt. 

The officers had invariably prepared me for the refusal, assuring me 
that even they thenrselves had never been permitted to go beyond 
Puer, and that only on most particular business, that the Chinese 
were alarmed at the approach of an officer from any foreign state, but 
our merchants would be allowed to enter certain towns for the pur- 
pose of trade. On this point however I received many contradictory 
accounts, and I am led to think that Esmok, which is a Chinese town 
built close to Muang La, (a Shan town on the frontier and only 
separated by a nullah ) and five days’ journey from Kiang Hung or 
Puer, called by the Shans Muang Meng, three days’ journey further 
would be the extent of their journey. I had daring ray long stay 
visited Maha Dkvi — she regretted much I had not gone up during her 
husband’s lifetime, that he would have at once sent me on, and 
apologized for not having shown me more attention. Of this I certainly 
had no cause to complain ; I was in tlie habit of exchanging frequent 
visits with the minister and other Tsaubuas, and 1 am satisfied left them 
impressed with a high opinion of our liberality, justice and power. 
'They said they could only compare us with the Chinese, whom they 
praised highly ; that they were punctual and just in all their transac- 
tions, that they insisted upon the regular payment of their taxes, and 
wrote long letters about a few pice ; but on the other hand they never 
took or kept any sum however small, that they were not entitled to. 
'They on the other hand never failed loudly to complain of the avarice, 
&c. of the Burmans, whom they neither respect or regard. I endea- 
voured to penetrate to Hva by Muang Lein and Thainni, or return to 
Zunmi by the road on the eastern bank of the Cambodia river, for the 
purpose of meeting the Chou-kona of that place, but I regret to say that 
1 was most reluctantly obliged to retrace my steps by the road 1 went 
up. la consequence of a despatch having reached Kiang H&ng from 
T4ng entreating the Talon Tsaubua to send me back there, as 
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orders had been received from Moni not to permit me to proceed 
towards China until the commands of the King of Ava were received. 
In consequence of which, orders had been received from the young 
Tsaubua to escort me back by the road 1 had come when I wished to 
return. The minister confessed that he was under obligations to 
the Kiang Tung Tsaubua, and if he now allowed me to go by any 
other route, it would certainly get the Tsaubua into trouble ; he hoped 
therefore 1 would not press the point, as it was painful to him to 
disoblige me, and he would be obliged to apply for instructions from 
the young Tsaubua, if I insisted on it. 1 thought it advisable to 
wave the question with a good grace, for there can be no doubt that the 
reply would have been in favor of the Kiang Tung Tsaubua’s request ; 
because that chief has considerable influence with his state, the young 
Tsaubua being betrothed to his daughter. 

The day before I left I met all the chiefs at dinner at the palace, 
when they all, and particularly the minister, gave me assurances of 
their friendship for us, and of their anxious desire to promote a free 
intercourse between our countries, that no duty whatever should be 
levied on our traders, and urged me strongly to repeat my visit, and 
to send up some merchants, and they would, to ensure them a safe 
passage to China, send people with them. I was likewise told by him 
that their suspicions had been raised respecting the objects of my visit, 
by certain reports propagated by the Burman Tsutke and his party, 
who though in disgrace had sufficient influence over their ignorance 
to excite their fears, but that ray frequent intercourse with them soon 
removed their mistrust, and he hoped the unreserved and friendly 
manner they had lately communicated with me had removed any 
unfavorable impressions I might at first have formed of them. I met 
there many Chinese merchants settled at the place as well as those 
belonging to caravans. They were all eager to trade with us, and 
promised to visit Maulamgaing. They also urged me to send some of 
our merchants up to them. This however would not answer ; for they 
would be obliged to transport their goods chiefly on elephants, against 
which there are many objections. They require from us gold thread, 
carpets, bird’s nest, sea slugs, dates, ivory, &c. &c. Some samples of 
Pernambuco cotton I showed them pleased them much. Cotton would 
also be an article of export, for this is what they chiefly carry away 
from Muang Nan. and the difference of price, which is much in favour 
of the province, will more than renumerate them for the distance they 
would have to come for it. Their imports into Kiang Hung are the 
same as to Kiang Tung. 1 there met with woollen cloth brought by 
6 L 2 
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them much cheaper than it can be purchased here. Their exports 
consist principally of tea, which with a little cotton is a staple of this 
territory. It grows on both sides of the Me Khong in large quantities, 
but like the samples I have brought down, with some seed, of a coarse 
description, but whether from their mode of preparing it, or naturally 
so, I cannot tell. 

Their state extends on both banks of the Me Khong : it is bounded on 
the N. and N. E. by the Yunan province ; to the E. by Cochin China ; to 
the S. E. by the Lauchang territory, and to the south on the eastern 
bank of the Mekhong by both Muang Luang Phaban and Maang Nan; 
to the southward on the western bank of the river by Kiung KUai^ 
(a small state ruled by a Tsaubua tributary to Ava) and Kiang Tung ; 
to the westward by ifiaap Tdng ; to the north-west hv Muang hn, 
which last stands in the same relation to China and Ava as it does. 

I quitted Kiang Hdng, on the 26th of March and reached Kiang Tang 
on the 31st. Here I saw the order from Mone not to permit me to 
proceed until further orders, but if I insisted in going on, they were 
not to prevent me but merely to take a list of the followers, he. 
with me. During my stay I frequently saw the Tsaubua who as before 
urged me to use every endeavour in my power to obtain a free passage 
through Ztmue for all merchants, which could easily be done by Bri- 
tish influence. He assured me it was far from his thoughts to attempt 
to rescue his relations from captivity, though strong enough to do so, 
but he knew the attempt would lead to bloodshed and be the means of 
their being removed to Bankok. He complained of the Siamese after 
so many years of quiet, which he entirely attributed to us, agmn 
making aggressions into the territories of the Burmese, alluding to the 
afliiir at Mak mai ; that he had hoped we should not have permitted 
any thing of the sort, that he had lately re-established many of his 
deserted towns towards Zumui, but he ranch feared they would not be 
allowed to remain, unless we interfered. That they considered them- 
selves prevented by the treaty of Yandabu making aggfressions into the 
Siamese territories, and we ought to put a stop to their being molested 
and robbed by the Siamese. He urged me to repeat my visit and to 
beg of you to send some person up to cure him of bis blindness if 
possible. 

I quitted Kiang Tung on the 4th of April, and reached ZunaA on 
the ISth, having left the elephants to come on by short marches, til® 
ewmtry was completely burnt up and no forage to be found. 

5he Sfaaa officer who had accompanied me had returned firom 
Rmg Ting, the Tsaabim told him he was glad to hear I had arrived 
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there safe, and inquired particularly about my proceedings at Kiang 
Ting, and was satisfied by the reports made. The Chou Raja Wun 
■was not pleased, and when I saw him said he was very much afraid 
the Chou Houa might be displeased at my going to Kiang Tung, and 
all the blame would fall on him. Some merchants who had come up 
from Maulamyaing for the purpose of joining me had been there some 
time. I endeavoured to obtain permission for them to proceed by Kiang 
Tiing, but the Chou Raja Wun would not hear of it, but said they 
were at liberty to go by the eastern road, which had been conceded 
to us, that every assistance would be afibrded them, and passes 
given. He begged me to remain until the Chou Houa’s arrival. 

On the 22nd I held a long conference with the Tsaubua on various 
points. It ended in positive prohibition to the merchants passing 
through Zimmay to Kiang Tung. The Shan officer who accompanied 
me was even put in irons, and was only released through my inter- 
cession with the Chou Houa, who entered the town on the 6th May. 

The king of Siam had forbidden all communication between the two 
states on any account, that they never could eradicate the hatred they 
had for the Burmans, and the Kiang Tung people though not Barmans 
were subjects of Ava, and therefore could not for a moment be 
trusted. But there was no objection whatever to our merchants 
going by the road on the eastern bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia 
river, but they would not permit any of the Sbans from Kiang Tung 
or any place in any way subject to Ava entering their territories. 

I could not leave the place until the evening of the 1 1 th in conse- 
quence of a little discussion about a woman ; a native of India bad 
taken from this place and was attempting to extort money from her, 
and threatening to sell her, and to obtain satisfaction for a case of 
theft that had occurred many days before, and though some of the 
parties were secured, they were screened by the Chou Houa’s officers, 
and the investigation put off in a most disgraceful way. The first 
the Chou Houa settled by allowing me to bring the woman away 
with me, and as I could wait no longer, be promised to have the 
matter inquired into before some of my people whom I left behind ; 
and the officers, who had not been more attentive, punished. 

In spite of the disagreeable discussion 1 had had with the chief of 
Zumui we parted all good friends, with mutual assurances of wishing 
to continue on good terms with each other. 

Having left the elephants behind 1 returned here by a different 
road to the one travelled in going, and which though rather longer is 
much better in every respect than the other. 
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Zumu'e, Labong and Logon have already been described by Dr. 
Richardson, the former is in IS° 47' north latitude and about 99° 20' 
east longitude. They form the patrimony of one family, the chiefs 
are therefore all connected, and the oldest usually exercises a sort of 
control over the others, but this appeared to me to be very small and 
having only reference to their external intercourse or war with the 
Bnrmans. Much jealousy exists between them all. 

The Chou Houas of hoth Labong and Logon have been lately 
elevated to the Tsaubuaship of those places, and the Chou Raja 
Brit of the former and Chou Raja Wiin of the latter to the ofBces 
of Chou Houa. Both these states have always proved themselves 
anxious and willing for a free intercourse, forming a contrast in this 
respect with the conduct of Zimmay. 

Cattle is abundant in Zumue and Logon but we have nearly 
exhausted the Labong territory. The inhabitants of the former place, 
to escape the oppressive exactions they are subjected to when they sell 
cattle, deliver them to our traders in the Labong territory, and thus 
avoid having their names registered. 

There is little or no trade in these districts ; the inhabitants procure 
salt from Bankok, and export paddy and stick lac. Their home manu- 
factories supply most of their wants, and the only thing in demand 
from our province is the red cotton stuff called by the Burmans thanl, 
and for this even the merchants do not obtain prime cost, and are only 
repaid by the profit they make on the cattle exported in return. In 
spite of their enmity towards the Burmans, large quantities of betel- 
imt are carried into Kiang Tung, which state has not a single tree of 
that friiit in it. Many of the chiefs, if not the whole, are aware of it 
aad allow their followers to smuggle it out of the country for their 
own profit, but especially object to the poorer people doing so. The 
trade with China is very limited, about 300 mules come down 
annually ( but not one-third laden) with silks, (raw and made up) 
copper pots, tinsel, lace, &o. which they exchange for cotton, ivory, 
horns, &c. A traffic is carried on also with the Red Koreans on the 
i%ht bank of the Salween, exchanging cattle for stick lac and slaves. 
This last horrible trade has not diminished, and I regret to say some of 
the inhabitants of India have embarked in it. I warned them agree- 
able to your commands of the penalty attending the introduction of 
any of those unfortunate creatures into our provinces. 

One of tlm Red Karean chiefs accompanied the Chou Houa to Bankok ; 
hmaa well m that cbi^s visit had reference to an attempt made 
swaa months ago by the Siamese Shans, to bring away the inhabitants 
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of some Burman villages on the western bank of the Salween, who 
they had been informed were willing to place themselves under them, 
if a force was only moved towards the frontier to protect them. The 
Barmans however met them with a large force and obliged them to 
return. The Red Kareans had sided with the Siamese and were eager 
that an attack should be made, with the sole view of getting a few 
slaves for sale. This useless adventure was strongly opposed by 
many of the chiefs, but the Chou Houa and Chou Rdja Wun of 
Zumue had their own way. They were, I heard, preparing to attack 
some small towns on the eastern bauk of the Salween belonging to 
Moni, when 1 left. 

The Tsaubua is old, upwards of 60, he is a mild and well disposed 
person, hut now entirely given up in making offerings to the pagodas 
and priests, so that the Chou Houa, who is a clever and able man 
though naturally of a bad disposition, and much feared and disliked 
by the people, is in fact the ruler, and has his own way on all matters. 

The states of Muang Nan ( which is as large as Zumue) and Muang 
Phe, (smaller even than Labong) stand in the same relation to each 
other as the other states before mentioned do. Cattle is abundant in 
these. They produce more cotton than the others and a greater number 
of Chinese visit them, and many even from Zumue go there to procure 
a return load. 

These territories occupy the space between the Salween and Cambo‘ 
dia rivers, but on the eastern bank of the latter lies the town and 
territory of Muang Luang Phaban, said to be much larger in extent 
than any of the others, and to be the capital of Laos. This place is also 
visited annually by the Chinese caravans, but only one or two of our 
traders have yet reached it, and they report the authorities are anxious, 
as those of Muang Nan, to open a communication with us. 

The tribute paid by these states to Siam is small : the five first pay 
theirs in teak- wood chiefly, floated down the rivers which pass through 
each province, and fall into the Me nan. Muang Luang Phaban pays 
its tribute in ivory, eagle-wood, &c. there being no water communica- 
tion between it and Bankok. This last state is also said to be 
tributary to Cochin China and China ; to the former it sends presents 
triennially, and to the latter once in eight years it sends two elephants. 

With reference to the road that is travelled generally between this 
and Zumue and by which I went, it runs for six days over a flat 
country, then the country becomes gradually mountainous and continues 
so for 12 marches, to Muang Hunt, the frontier Siamese village situa- 
ted at the foot of the range. The whole distance is much intersected 
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by numerous large and rapid torrents. Access with a regular army 
and its equipments is impossible by this road and the Shans^are well 
aware of it. There are numerous passes however of which we are 
totally ignorant, and of which they wish to keep us in the dark. From 
Muang Hunt to Zumu'e, four marches, is through the valley of the Mu 
Piu. From Zumue to Esmok or Muang La, there may be said to be 
only two roads, the others being only branches of them and occasion- 
ally slightly deviating from them. The one I proceeded by is for three 
days over low hills, then for eleven marches to the frontier village be- 
longing to Kiang Tung, Hai Tai, through valleys and occasionally over 
a few low hills, then over high mountains to Kiang Tung. From Kiang 
Tung to Kiang Hung the country is both hilly and mountainous with 
small rich valleys through which we daily passed, and in which there 
are numerous villages all well peopled. These mountains though not 
passable for carts have good roads and are in every respect easier to 
pass over than those between this and Zumui, but there is not a spot 
of ground amongst them in which an encampment could be formed 
for a large force. Water is throughout abundant and the country 
thickly wooded. 

From Kiang Hung to Muang La is five marches, and the road runs 
over high and barren hills. 

The other road is the one by which the Chinese caravans come to 
Zutnui ; it separates from the other one the village of Pak Bong, from 
whence to the Cambodia river, on which the town of Kiang Kiong 
stands and belongs to Muang Nan, it is six or seven marches. The 
river is there crossed, the road continues in the Muang Nan district 
for four or five days, and then enters the Muang Luang Phaban territory 
and continues in it for two or three days, after which it passes through 
Fiang Hung territories to Muang La. The Chinese describe this 
road as very monntainous. It occupies them forty days to reach 
Muang La from Zttmuk. The road travelled by the Chinese, to Muang 
Nan, separates from the Zumui one at Kiang Khong, on the western 
bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. 

The road I returned by from Zumui is the high road from that 
place to Bankok, vifi Lahaing ; to within two marches of that place 
I proceeded, and there struck off to the westward to this place. After 
crossing the Me Piu only, did we meet any high hills and then only 
oae, which did not occupy us long in getting over. Tlie rest of the 
chi^y hilly but of no elevation, and though no cart road exists, 
with very little trouble be made passable for an army with 
iti'VlPifage, . From this road, those to Muang Nan and Logon branch 
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off, and it is by the former I shoold recommend our commani(»tion 
with China being kept up. 

The accompanying map has been hastily prepared to forward with 
this letter to enable you to trace my route and tbe situation of places 
mentioned by me. I have adopted the Shan names of places, as 
pronounced by them, with the exception of those which from frequent 
usage have become well known. 

[We must solicit indulgence if the proper names in this paper are incorrectly 
given : it was impossible to distinguish the n from tbe ti in the MS. — £d.] 


II. — Abstract Journal of an expedition from Moulmien to Ava throx^k 
the Kareen country, between December 1836 and June 1837. By D. 
Richardson, Esq. Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

[Commanicated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.] 

On the 13th of December 1836, in company with Lieut. McLeod, 
I left Maulmain and proceeding up the Gyne river reached Pike-tsaumg 
the last village in our territories, on the 16th, here we waited four 
days for the elephants. On the 2lst we continued our march, on the 
25th crossed the boundary river separating the British possessiona 
from those of Siam, and on the 26th we parted company, Lieutenant 
McLeod continuing his route along the now well-frequented road to 
Zimmay, and myself striking off more to the westward, by a path 
rarely travelled except by the scanty Kareen populatiou of the sur- 
rounding hills, repeatedly crossing tbe Moy Gnaw so rapid and deep 
at this season that almost every time we crossed some of the people 
were carried down the stream. On the 1st of January I reached 
Mein loon gyee (the old Yeun saline), having passed only one village. 
Here I halted to endeavour to obtain rice to carry us through the 
nearly uninhabited country between this and the Thalween. On the fol- 
lowing day we were joined by eleven Shans, inhabitants of the town <d 
Whopung and its vicinity, who had been on a trading journey to Mtmf- 
main ; they increased our party to ninety, all of whom were traders 
except about twenty-five followers of mine, and carried goods to the 
amount of between eight and ten thousand rupees. Heir means of 
transport were four elephants, a few bullocks, and the remainder on 
men's shoulders. They were in great measure dependent on me for 
their supply of provisions and where tbe distance between the villages 
was great I had to assist them in their carriage also. I had some 
discussion with the Myo-woon about allowing the Monay traders, 
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Burman subjects, to pass through the point of territory under his 
jurisdiction ; he at length agreed to it, but proposed to levj- a duty 
of 10 per cent, against which I remonstrated as exorbitant, consider- 
ing the nature of the road. A reference on that point to Zimmay will 
however be necessary. On the 6th January left Mein loon gyee with 
only five days’ provisions, about one- fourth of what I wished to pro- 
cure. We travelled along the road used in the monsoon (the Mein loon 
gyee river being too deep to ford), and reached the Thalween in lat. 18" 
16' 14" N. on the 16th without seeing a single village. In the after- 
noon, the Thoogyee of Ban-ong the Ka-reen-nee village on the western 
bank, crossed over to my tent and told me that he had the orders of 
PhaPho (the chief of the Kareens) to detain me here as it was his 
intention to come this far to meet me. After some remonstrance I was 
obliged to comply. Our rice had been short for some days and we had 
now the greatest difficulty in procuring one meal a day of a mixture 
of cholum and rice, and even that, though the people were out all the 
morning, was often not brought in till the evening. On the 26th 
even this failed us and we were obliged to push on with the consent 
of the Thoo-gyec who declared himself unable to assist us. Travelling 
by the same road as on my last mission, we reached Pha Pho’s village 
on the 28th, having passed three or four small villages. We found 
that Pha Pho bad been gone a day or two on his way to meet ns on 
the Thalween, but as he had gone by a road lying to the northward 
of the one we had come by, we missed him, and, what was of more 
material consequence at the time, our provisions which he had 
taken with him. The people at the village were however very atten- 
tive, and his youngest son went with two of our elephants on the fol- 
lowing morning to a Toang-thoo village half a day off, for rice. 

On the evening of the first of February Pha Pho returned, and on 
the 3rd I waited on him with your letter and presents. He received me 
kindly and after several friendly visits and some discussion, I succeed- 
ed in obtaining an answer to the letter, promising every facility and 
protection to our traders, bringing a pass from Maulmain, passing 
through his country to the Cambodia Shan states ; he also agreed to the 
Shan traders passing through to Maulmain ; he promised to levy no 
duties, but said that the traders must make a small present on asking 
leave to proceed. He assured me my visiting the other chiefs was qmte 
unnecessary, as he was the paramount authority, and any arrangements 
made with him must bind the others ; as I did not know what towns 
1 have to visit in advance, and my presents not being very 

BiUmaas, though quite valuable enoc^h for the people I had to deal 
with, I did not visit them. 
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On the 6th February I took my leave, having hired a guide to whom 
the chief gave his orders touching his good conduct, and directing that 
we should be supplied with rice. From hence the route is perfectly 
unknown, no European having ever travelled it. The first two days 
and a half our march lay through a hilly or rather mountainous jungly 
country nearly destitute of inhabitants, the road bad and difficult for 
bullocks, water sulfieient though we had no streams of any note 
to cross. The next two days the hills continue bat covered with 
a considerable depth of soil with few large trees and little underwood, 
the population pretty numerous, and nearly the whole of the hills 
brought under cultivation, which is performed with considerable care 
and neatness. During the next three days which brought us to Ka-doo- 
gyee, the first Burman village, we were obliged to make a detour to 
the eastward, the proper road being said to be blocked up by fallen 
trees, and consequently impassible for the elephants which are never 
used here. This threw us out of the line of the inhabited part of the 
country, and we saw only one small village of deserters from Mok-mai 
and no cultivation. The red Kareen country is considerably more 
extensive than I had been led to beUeve from the information obtained 
on my last mission, and the population more dense, if density may be 
applied to any hill people. The part of the country crossed by me 
was said by no means to be the most populous part of it, which indeed 
might have been inferred, as it lay along the borders of the desert 
waste they have made, separating them from the Burmaus, against 
whom they entertain the most rancorous enmity. It will be long 
before there is any considerable demand for European manufactures ; 
they are in the first and rudest stage of an agricultural population ; 
their habitations are miserable and destitute of every thing that con- 
duces to the comfort of human beings, to which they are scarcely 
allowed by the Barmans to belong : nearly all their present limited 
wants are supplied within themselves. Their only traffic is in stick-lac 
which is produced in great quantities, and slaves, whom they capture 
from the Shan villages subject to the Burmans lying along their 
frontier. From three to four hundred are annually bartered with the 
Siamese Shans for black cattle, bofialoes, salt and betel-nut. This 
horrible traffic has within the last few years been somewhat diminished 
hy the asylum afibrded to the fugitive slaves of the Shans, in our 
possessions here. 

The only articles of exchange they are at present known to possess 
available as returns to this market, are tin and stick-lac, both in abun- 
dance, but the former is too heavy and the latter too bulky to be avail- 
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able to any great extent with our present means of transport. Tin is 
to be bought there for 50 rupees per 1 00 viss, and will fetch in the 
marhet here about 80 rupees, there is at present however but little 
demand for it. Stick-lac may be bought at 200 rupees the 100 bas- 
kets, weighing on an average 22 viss or 70 odd pounds, and sells b^e 
from 880 to 1 100 rupees. 

On the 1 .3th of February we reached Kudoo a stockaded village trf 
about 80 or lOO houses, half of which may be within the stockade. It 
is called a military station though there are no regular troops here, 
indeed the Kareens till within the last two years were constantly in the 
habit of canring off the people from the very gates of the stockade, 
which now pay them a sort of black mail, as their own government 
cannot protect them ; here we halted one day to rest the elephants. 
The people exposed some of their goods for sale but had few or no 
purchasers. 

On the 15th we left Kudoo and passed the small village of Salaung 
of 15 or 20 houses of catechu boilers quite as poor as the Karemis, 
and Ban-hat of 120 houses of rather more respectable appearance. 

On the 18th February we reached Mok-mai. Both the above vil- 
lages are under Kayennee induence, and the last from which the head 
men came out to meet me forms the limit of the journeys of the Chi- 
nese caravans in this direction. Mok-mai is a stockaded town of 
perhaps 300 or 350 houses, the residence of one of the Tso-boas of 
Camhoza (a general term for the Shan states in this quarter). I halted 
about a mile from the town, and sent the guide furnished meat the 
last village, to notify my arrival, and request to know where I should 
pitch my tents. He returned and told roe I might either come into 
the town or encamp near a Poon-gyee house outside. As there was 
a feast in the town, I preferred the latter as more out of the way of 
the noisy curiosity of the people. I could not however have fared 
much worse any where, for all the inhabitants of the place poured out 
to look at me. When I reached the halting-place, such a crowd had 
collected that it was scarcely possible to unload the elephants ; and 
before this was done they had become so riotous and insulting that I 
was obliged to send in to the Tso-boa for protection. He sent one of 
his Atmeen-moons and some peons who after some trouble and a good 
deal of rataning which the Atween-woon applied himself, we were en- 
abled to pitch the tent. 

A Thmn-dmi-tseen came out in the evening to ask me for a list of the 
pniMata, to inquire the object of my visit, and to request me to re- 
a day to give them time to report to the head Burman 
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authority of Monay. I satisfied them in the two first points, and 
agreeing to halt proposed calling on the Tso-boa in the morning. I 
was prevented doing so by the crowds of noisy people round my tent ; 
1 had however a good deal of conversation with some municipal offi- 
cers who visited me ; they were all Burmans, understood the nature of 
my mission, and expressed a readiness, as far as they could, to forward 
the objects of it. 1 learned from them that the authority of the Tso- 
boa is a dead letter, the whole real power being in the hands of officers 
appointed by the court of Ava. The Bo-hmoo-meng-tha Meng-myat- 
boo (general prince Mbno-mtst-boo) a half brother of the king’s, son 
of a Shan princess, was at that time, and had been ever since the war, 
governor of the whole of the Shan countries comprehended under the 
general name of Camboza tyne; he generally resided in Ava, but his 
deputy the Tseet-kay-dau-gyee had his head quarters at Monay with 
some officers and a small military force. All business is transacted 
by them at the Tat youm or military court-house. Much surprize 
was expressed that I had brought letters to the Tso-boa and not to the 
military chiefs. I begged them to believe our sincere wish to esta- 
blish friendly relations with the government in whomever vested, 
and assured them that had you been aware of the existence of a higher 
authority than that of the Tso-boa’s, resident in the country, your 
letter would have been addressed of course to that authority. I desir- 
ed them to inform the Tso-boa of the reason of my having failed to 
visit him to-day, and to request he would give orders or send someone 
to prevent the people crowding round the tent in the unreasonable 
way they had done, and to say I should put off my departure and 
Wait on him on the following day. An Away-yuik came out in the 
morning to say the Tso-boa would be glad to see me, and I accompa- 
nied him into the town. The Tso-boa is a young man of about six 
and twenty, son of the last Tso-boa who was killed in the dreadful 
slaughter of the Shans at the stockades above Prome, during the late 
war. 

1 explained to him the nature of my mission, regretted that you were 
not aware on my leaving Maulmmn, that my route lay through his city, 
expressed ray certainty that you would be equally sorry that you had 
not had an opportunity of writing to him. I repeated my assurance 
of our anxiety to be on friendly terms with the Shan chiefs, and pro- 
mised every protection and facility of trading to his people if they 
visited Maulmain. I requested him to encourage their doing so and 
begged in return that he would afford the same protection and facili- 
ties to our people visiting his country, to which he merely assented 
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saying “ tis well.” I had then some conversation with the two Tseet- 
kays (Burman officers sent from Ava) regarding the British posses- 
sions, power and resources, of every thing regarding which they are 
in utter ignorance. The Tso-boa himself scarcely opened his lips; — 
my visit lasted about an hour. The traders exposed their things for sale 
during the two days we halted here ; there was a strong desire to buy 
on the part of the people, and they sold as much as from the size of 
the place they had reason to expect. Silver is very scarce and that in 
circulation is half copper. On the 20th we started for Monay and 
reached Ban-tome a small village of 12 or 14 houses in the evening. This 
is the first village we have seen since leaving their country, the inha- 
bitants of which consider themselves as tolerably safe from the for- 
rays of the Kareens, which they all compare to the swoop of a hawk. 
At Mok mai, though the town mav contain 2000 or 2500 people, they 
dare not go half a mile from the stockade for firewood, and were asto- 
nished at the temerity of our mobauts in going singlv into the jungle 
after the elephants. On the following dav we reached Monay, 

The first days’ march from Kudoo is rugged, mountainous and diffi- 
cult with no water (except one small stream) till the end of the march, 
when we cross the May-neum about three feet and a half deep. The two 
following days to Ban-hat is a good deal along the bed of a small stream ; 
the road rugged but no hills to cross ; water abundant. The next day 
to Mok-mai, which lies quite out of the direct line of march by this 
route to Monay, is over the same range of hills crossed the day of 
leaving Kudoo, but lower. Leaving the May-ting deep nearly four feet 
at Ban-hat, and encamping again on the May-neum. At Mok-mai there 
is a good deal of cattle, and cultivation round Ban-hat and Mok-mai, 
the rest of the country rocky mountains covered with jungle. ’The 
last two days the road was better, in many places practicable for carts, 
water plentiful and a great deal of cultivation near Monay. 

The Tso-boa of Mok-mai furnished me with a guide who had au- 
thority to order the Thoo-gyee of Ban-lome to relieve him and famish 
one who should accompany us to the confines of the Mok-mai territory 
where people would probably be sent from Monay to meet us. The 
Ban-lome Thoo-gyee was not to be found in the morning, and we 
proceeded without him. On reaching Monay we were obliged to in- 
quire our way to the place that had been recommended as encamping 
ground by our guide from Mok-mai ; no one was inclined to give any 
^ufonaation, and it was not till after many inquiries we met one man 
enough to point it out to us. We had scarcely halted when we 
'hMUswrounifed by some hundreds of people, and the same scene of 
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shouting, indignity and insult was repeated as at Mo/t-mai. I got the 
small tent pitched and endeavoured by shutting the windows to escape, 
hut in vain ; they held them up and shouted more furiously. I sent the 
Shan interpreter with some of the most respectable traders to the Tso- 
boa to report my arrival, the purport of my visit, to complain of my 
reception, and to request protection from the insults of the mob . They 
were stopped by the Tseet-kay whose house they had to pass; he 
questioned them in most overbearing manner as to who they were, 
where they came from, and what brought them here ; they endeavour- 
ed to satisfy him on all these points and explain the reason the letters 
were not addressed to him ; they asked permission to see the Tso-boa, 
and requested protection from the mob. He immediately sent out 
one or two Tonng-hmoos and some peons, with ratans which they 
seemed practised in using, to keep the rabble oS the tent. He told 
my people I should not see the Tso-boa till he was perfectly satisfied 
with the objects of my visit, said we had no right to come this road, 
that " Buknbt” was in Ava, and if we wished to come we should have 
gone to Ava for permission. After a good deal more in the same 
strain he concluded by saying — “ Well he shall see the Tso-boa to-mor- 
row.’’ In the evening Mbno-nay-mto-tadza-narata the chief 
secretary came out to my tent to inquire further the object of my visit, 
and was much more friendly than I expected from the Tseet-kay- 
dau’s reception of my people. I gave him all the information he wished j 
he had been a sort of adjutant-general to Maha-nat-mto the genend 
of the Shan troops employed about Prome during the late war. After 
a long conversation we parted very great friends, and he continued to 
be most friendly and attentive during the whole of my stay. On the 
following morning he sent for the Shan interpreter and several mes- 
sages passed regarding my reception by the chiefs. It was proposed I 
should first go to the yo«m where the lesser officers would be assembled; 
that I should there take off my shoes and wait till a report was made 
to the Tseet-kav, when he would send and call me to his house. I 
objected to the whole ax'rangement and told them that in Ava I never 
took off my shoes but in the palace, the houses of the princes or at 
the £f/oot-datt where I sat on an equality with the Woon-gyees and 
Atween-woons. I acquainted him that as my letter was to the Tso- 
boa 1 should wish to deliver it in person to him ; but the Tseet-kay 
being the higher authority I wished first to see and be guided by him, 
as you had commissioned me to open a friendly intercourse with this 
country whoever was at the head of the government. Meng-nan-myo 
returned a message to say he would propose, if I wished it, that 1 
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should see the whole of the military officers and the Tso-boa at once at 
the youm. The fact of my having been in Ava at once prevented their 
saying any thing more about the shoes ; to this proposition 1 immedi- 
ately acceded as it got over the difficulty of having the letter to the in- 
ferior 'authority, but on sending the Shan interpreter in the evening 
with my acquiescence, MaNG-NAT-Mfo was from home. Next day no- 
thing was done. The Tseet-kay said he would consult with the other 
chiefs and let me know. The following day I sent to learn their detenni* 
nation and was told I should see the Tso-boa and all the military chiefs 
that day at the youm. I consequently took the letter and presents with 
me. I was not requested to remove my shoes but was obliged to sit 
with my own coolies, servants, and the people of the town, outside the 
Coon-tseen (a plank about a foot and a half high which separates the 
centre from the outer part of the house) within which the Tseet-kay- 
dau-gyee, second Tseet-kay. two Nakans and two Bodhayeas were 
seated. My friend Mexo-nay-myo seated himself by me and the Tseet- 
kay-dau-gyee was seated close to me, separated only by the " Coon- 
tseen." I now begged personally to explain the reason of your having 
written to the Tso-boa direct, and hoped the mistake would not be allow- 
ed to have any weight against our good intentions and wish to strength- 
en the friendship which had so long existed between the two countries, 
which was the sole intent of my mission, by opening the nearest route 
between the British possessions on the coast and this place, &c. &c. I 
concluded by expressing my wish to deliver the letter in the presence 
of the assembled officers to its address. The Tseet-kay then took it 
from me, told me the Tso-boa was not present (I had mistaken the 
second Tseet-kay for him), and comnoenced his conversation in a most 
overbearing strain which he kept up during the whole time it 
lasted ; tcdd me 1 had no right to come here without an order from the 
king, through Buumst at Ava, said he was the Bo-hmoo-meng-tha’s 
substitute who represented the king here ; he incredulously asked if you 
did not know the nature of the government here,said I knew nothing and 
to the same effect. I told him the treaties of Yan-da-boo and Ava 
stipulated for the free passage of traders into all parts of the kingdom : 
^ was^ with a view to facilitate trade, equally advantageous to both 
Dumfries or more in their favour, that I had come so toilsome a march, 
wd little expected such a reception. I complained of his having deceiv- 
me by the promise of seeing the Tso-boa ; he told me the treaty did 
mrt say a word about my coming to-Monay and that he had never 
^ tu T L *** Tso-boa. I requested that as he had receiv- 
so- a letter, he would ^ve me the permission therein re- 
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quested to proceed to Ava to acquaint Col. Burney, for the informa- 
tion of the court of Ava, with the result of my endeavonrs to open the 
gold and silver road through the Karian country. He replied " Oh 
yes, oh yes, go, go.” The whole tenor of his conversation had been 
most discourteous, and I said I thought the sooner I went the better, 
and wished to start in two or three days. The first Na-kan then ad- 
dressed me with much civility and asked if I did not wish to see the 
Tso-boa ; 1 said most certainly, that had been the original purport of 
Bay visit, but that it depended on the “ Tseet-kay-dau gyee” to whom 
the king had confided the supreme authority here. This seemed to 
please him, he said “ Ah that is a proper answer.” The Na-kan again 
said, " Why yon are only just come amongst us and are already talking 
of leaving us ; you must stay with us a little while, it will be necessary 
to get permission from Ava “ (or you to proceed.” I said such was ray 
wish, and that it was with the intent that 1 should express your wish 
also to be on the most friendly terms, but as yet I had no reason to 
believe I was a welcome visitor, and wished to be allowed to proceed 
without waiting a reference to Ava which could only sanction ray pro- 
ceeding, as I dreaded being caught in the rains on account of the 
people with me having no shelter. The Tseeukay said sneeringly, '* he 
calls himself ‘ tsia-woon’ (a doctor) and is afraid of dying,” of which 
speech 1 took no notice. 

The Na-kan said I had taken them by surprise, that they had 
intended me to live in a brick building on the other side of the town. 
The Tseet-kay interposed and said I might live where I pleased. 
I asked his advice regarding the best course for traders to take ; he 
said traders had come here before my visit and would continue to do 
so, that no one prevented them from trading, they might either sell 
the things where they were, or go to the bazar with them. I repeat- 
ed roy request that if they were satisfied with ray intentions, I might 
see the Tso-boa, and after some conference amongst themselves, it was 
agreed 1 should see him at the youm on Monday (the next day but 
one). 1 requested the Tseet-kay to take charge of the presents which 
he refused to do, saying they were not for him ; told me to take them 
away ' and bring them on Monday. I objected to this as dragging 
them about the town would be disrespectful to you, and told him that 
they had been brought at his request, which he denied, though the 
bearer of his message to that effect was at my elbow ; he however at 
last took a list of them and gave them in charge to a “ Tyke-tsoe,” 
and, took my leave. In the evening Meng-nay-myo who has through- 
out evinced a kind and conciliatory disposition, came to my tent with 
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two of the Tseet-kay’s sons, probably to see how I was satisfied with 
my reception. I told him that I had conversed with Barmans of all 
ranks from the king downwards, and had never been addressed as I had 
to-day ; that it was evidently more to their advantage than ours that 
trade, which was the greatest source of prosperity to all countries, 
should be opened between us, that it was a bad return for your friend- 
ly intentions, and that if the tenor of the conversation on Monday was 
the same as it had been to-day, however sorry I might be, I saw no 
alternative but to return by the route I had come and report my recep- 
tion to you, when the king would be made acquainted with it. He said 
this was true, but that he had spoken to the Tseet-kay (with whofn 
he is connected by marriage and had great influence) and assured me 
I should not again have reason to complain, and begged me to say no 
more about it : when his visit had lasted about an hour, he took his 
leave. On Monday I sent the Shan interpreter to the Tseet-kay to re- 
monstrate against being seated outside the " Coon-tseen," and to request 
him to send and to let me know when they were readv to receive me 
at the youm. He was for the first time exceedingly civil, requested 
him to tell me they were here amongst a people of a difierent nation 
from themselves, that the customs were diflierent from those of Ava, 
that the Tso-boa would also be seated outside, and that he would send 
and let me know when they were ready at the youm, which he did at 
half-past nine, and I proceeded there accompanied by the Mbno-nat- 
MTo as before. All the military chiefs were assembled and in hrif 
an hour, which was employed in friendly conversation, the Tso-boa 
with four gold chuttahs, preceded by a guard, arrived and seated 
himself by me outside the “ Coon-tseen.” He is about 68 years of age, 
and of the most mild and gentlemanly manners of any Barman 1 have 
seen, tall, and fair even for a Shan. I again explained the mistake of 
the letter and your wishes for a friendly intercourse, and for his and 
the “Tseet-kay’s” protection and assistance to our people coming 
here to trade, promising a continuation of the same encouragement to 
his people they had hitherto received at Maulmain, and regretted we 
had seen none of them for the last two years. I said you bad heard 
the Toung-ngoo road was unsafe to travel, and had dispatched me to 
open the road through the Ka-reen-nee country, which I had succeed- 
ed in doing, and hoped the intercourse would now be uninterrupted. 
I delivered the letter which the “ Tseet-kay” had returned me, and a 
list of the presents was read, and they were laid before him : he 
J^plied that it was well, that he was glad to see me, but as he was 
■A^et to Ava, the letter and presents must be sent there ; and I must 
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wait till permission for roe to proceed was obtained from thence, 
which he thooght would be the beat course for us all as he could not 
take on himself to allow me to go on. I remonstrated with all the 
arguments I could think of against such a delay, but without success. 
The conversation then became general, principally on geography, the 
relative power of diflFerent states, and the difference of European and 
Burman customs, on all of which subjects except the last they are 
profoundly ignorant. The whole interview was conducted in the 
■tost friendly manner, and it was difficult to believe the Tseet-kay 
to be the same person whom I had met here only two days before. 
On the following day a report was made of ray arrival here, the num- 
ber of people aud amount of merchandize to the “ Htoot-dau” at Aua. 
The letter and presents were forwarded to the king and an answer 
expected in 20 days. I embraced the opportunity to write to the 
resident a short account of my route so far, and complained of my 
reception. On the Ist of March I waited on the Tseet-kay at his own 
house, and used all my endeavours to remove any remaining suspi- 
cions he might entertain as to the motive of my visit, and I have 
every reason to believe 1 >vas perfectly successful. He promised 
every facility to our people trading ; said they had better expose some 
of their things at our encampment where they had a large double 
zeyat ; send some of their people about the town with others, and on 
market days, which were held every fifth day at one or other of the 
surrounding villages, they could carry a portion of them out. He 
promised that there should be no duty levied this time, but probably 
in future he should be ordered to stamp the goods and levy 10 per 
cent, as at Rangoon, 1 reminded him of the difference of land and water 
carriage, the difficulty of the road and great advantage to the purcha- 
ser in point of price, &c. He promised in case it was proposed, to use 
his influence to prevent so heavy a charge. There was a good deal 
of conversation on other subjects and my visit was altogether satis- 
fectory, my reception civil, kind and conciliatory. I had once to com- 
plain of one of theBhodayea’s interfering with the ■ Poe-zas” (shroffs) 
which only required mentioning to be redressed, and from this time 
our intercourse was frequent and most friendly. 

; On the foUowing day I bad a very civU message from the Tso-boa, 
expressive of his happiness at my visit, and wished to be hospitable, 
but from my not having brought any letter to the military chiefs he 
could not be so much so as he wished. He sent me five baskets of rice 
and forty-eight tiekals of coarse sUver for my expences, which I was 
obhged to accept. He wished me to move into the town, but on look;- 
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at the place he intended for me I told him I preferred remuniog 
where I was, and he had huts huilt for my people near ray tent. The 
traders were in a large zeyat 50 or 60 yards off. Between this day 
and the 25th I called on all the officers who had met me at the yoam, 
and my reception by all of them was civil and friendly. 

With the exception of the Tseet-kay and Meng-nay-myo, whose 
houses are large and commodious, they are worse lodged than the 
native officers in Maulmain and Tavoy, or indeed than some of the Thoo« 
gyees of our villages. I applied once again through MBNo-NAT-siro 
to the Tseet-kay to see the Tso-boa, if he saw no objection ; he gave 
an evasive answer and as m’y visit was not returned by any of the offi* 
cers except MuNG-NAy-Myo, my visits were necessarily confined to 
the Tseet-kay (whom 1 saw frequently) and him, at his house. I mrt 
amongst others the Tseet-kay of Kiang Tung, and some Shan officer* 
of that town who had been sent by the Tso-boa last year, and endes* 
■voured to open a communication with Maulmain ; but after being de* 
Gained nine months at Zimmay and treated with neglect by the Chow 
Uona of that place they were refu.sed permission to pass through the 
territory. They expressed themselves much delighted at the 
mission of Lieut. McLeod. They were on their way to Ava with the 
gold and silver flowers forming annual tribute, and we nltiaiatdy 
entered Ava together. On the 8th March we heard the first report ef 
the prince Saba wattib’s rebellion. It was brought {rom Ava ia six day* 
by special messenger; it was stated that his quarrel was entirely with 
the queen’s brother. The Tseet-kay was desired to keep the country 
quiet, as it was likely every thing would be settled in a few days by the 
prince’s capture. The impression of the non-official people I convers* 
ed with was, from the first, that unless the queen’s brother was given 
up to him he would have both the power and inclination to take hiin 
by force, and the wishes of the people were all in his favour. 

The second Bodhayea sent his brother to request me to make Ms 
house my own and come and see him frequently, to which I objectrf 
as he had not returned my first visit, which accords with the Bumum 
custom, as well as with ours ; and they are the last people in the worM 
to whom concessions of this kind can be made. He communicated my 
message to his brother, who said 1 was right, and that he would speak 
to the Tseet-kay on the subject, which he did, and we afterwards re- 
peatedly exchanged visits. Some of the town people came almost 
daily to my tent : amongst others some Chinamen, residents here, whom 
I uged to press their countrymen to push on to Maulmain ; they t<dd 
•w three or four of them had gone this year to see the state of 
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the Mavimain market, and if a favourable report was made we might 
expect to see more of them next year. On the 25th I was sent for 
by the Tseet-kay to the youm where I found all the officers assembled. 
Dispatches had been received from Ava containing amongst other 
things my leave to proceed, orders that I should be treated with atten- 
tion : a suitable guard given for my protection should I wish to go 
on in the present unsettled state of the country, and I believe orders 
also, that I should be allowed to visit the Tso-boa. I received letters 
from Col. Burnry giving an account of the dreadfully disturbed state 
of the country, and stating that if the present king should surround 
Ava, which was more than probable, he should be obliged to remove 
the residency to Rangoon ; under these circumstances he left it to my 
own discretion whether I would come on or return by the way I came. 
Next morning I called on the Tseet-kay and intimated my determination 
to proceed, leaving the merchants, whose property would have ensured 
our being plundered, to his care ; he told me the Shan countries through 
which my march lay till within four or five days of Ava, were still quiet* 
but that below the pass I should find every village a nest of robbers, 
and the road very unsafe. He promised to furnish me with a guard 
of 20 or 30 men, and some coolies to assist my own to enable us to 
proceed with greater dispatch, but strongly advised me to return by 
the way I had come. As I had however determined to proceed, he 
begged me to put off ray departure for a few days ; that the party with 
the tribute from Mbno-len-gtee had crossed the Thalween and were 
daily expected, and on their arrival I could go in company with them 
and the Kiang-tung people, who only waited for them ; our party would 
then amount to three or four hundred men, the guard with which ad- 
ded to mine would ensure our safety. In the meantime it was deter- 
mined I should call on the Tso-boa on the following morning, which I 
did in company with Meno-nay-mvo. His palace which is within a 
wooden sort of stockade, is of considerable size with a gilt spire of 
five roofs, surmounted by a “ Tee” or umbrella, ns in the palace at 
Ava. The audience ball is large and splendidly gilded about the 
throne, on which were placed the " Meng-hmeauk~ta-ra-nga-bah” (five 
ensigns of royalty), and on each side a white umbrella. He was seated 
at the edge of the raised floor on which it stands ; his son and son-in- 
law were seated on each side a little in front, and below ; I had a seat 
placed between them. The officers and people about were seated 
behind me on the floor ; my reception was most kind and friendly — he 
expressed his happiness at my visit and his wish to encourage in'er- 
conrse, but was so perfectly dependent on Ava that he could only act 
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on orders from thence. My audience lasted about an hour and a half, 
and when I left him he gave in return for the presents I had brought 
him, a pair of grey ponies. 

On the 30th March I called on the Tseet-kay. As nothing had been 
heard of the Mbng-lbn-gtbk party I urged my immediate departure, 
^ in case of being stopped by the robber chiefs on the way to Aoa 
and obliged to return by the way we came, we should be thrown into 
the rains ; some of tbe liills between the Thalween and Mbno-len- 
6TBR would be nearly impassable, and the jungles there at that season 
are so unhealthy that on my last missioti out of lietween fifty and sixty 
people, myself and two others only escaped fever either on the road or 
after our return. He begged me not to suppose he wished to throw 
any obstacles in my way, but advised me again to return by the road 
I had come ; as my mind was made up to go on, he wished me to 
wait till the fifth or sixth of next month, when a part of the Shan 
contingent of troops furnished by the Tso-boa are to march on to Ava, 
(the son of tbe late Yea-woon of Rangoon having come in six days 
from the capital with an order to that effect,) and with that force we 
should be too powerful for any of the parties on the road. 

On the 2nd of April I received the Tso boa’s letter, but as there was 
a paragraph stating that in future, traders should not come here vrith- 
out a pass from Aoa, I waited on the Tseet-kay with the treaty of Ava, 
and pointed out that by the first article of that treaty, which an order 
of the king could not do away with, British subjects had a right to 
trade to any part of the empire. He immediately promised that it 
should be altered as it had been written in misconstruction of tbe 
orders from Ava, to which Col. Burnbt had agreed, that no officer 
should enter the kingdom in this direction without leave first obtain- 
ed from Ava. He informed me that orders had come to day for the 
Tso-boa to proceed in person with 1,500 men. 

On the 3rd I called on the Tso-boa. There is a decided disinclina- 
tion for the service. He has however determined to leave this on 
the 6th, expressing himself pleased with the arrangement of my 
accompanying him, and promising all the assistance in his power on 
the road. Some of the most adventurous of the traders had deter- 
mined to accompany me ; I however dissuaded them and desired them 
to remain together. On the .5 th when I called on the Tseet-kay to 
tidte leave, I took the chief of the traders with me and recommended 
Jlkato his care, which he promised and we parted good friends. He 
nnde a speech which he intended for a sort of an apology for his first 
ottm, and hoped he should see me here again. 
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On the 6th I started for Ava after a detention at Monay of forty-two 
days. We halted the first day at a small nullah shout two miles from 
Monay, and in the afternoon the Tso-boa came out with his men 
to some zeyats and pagodas about half a mile nearer the town. 
Mkno-nat-mto accompanied me to the halting-place, and theTso-hoa’s 
son, the Tso-boa, Tseet-kay and the second Bodhayea visited me in 
the evening. 

On the 7 th we made a march of twelve miles to Hay peck ; some of the 
troops marched long before day-light : the Tso-hoa passed my tent 
about six o’clock, and at seven I followed and reached the ground at 
half-past eleven. A square of low sheds had been erected for the 
troops, huts for the Tso-boa and his immediate followers in the centre, 
and a spot was pointed out to me to the westward of the enclosure for 
' pitching the tents ; boughs were furnished for the elephants and grass 
for the horses ; the troops continued dropping in ten or twelve at a 
time till dark, they are said to amount to 1000 men, one-half armed 
with muskets the other with spears. In case of an attack, many 
of the muskets must prove nearly as dangerous to themselves as 
to the enemy. The few who can muster horses are allowed to 
ride, altogether without order and mixed with the infantry. Elach 
foot soldier also carries over his shoulder two cowrie baskets, 
and his musket or spear tied to the bearing pole. They march with- 
out order, firing off their muskets occasionally along the whole line of 
the march ; all their provisions and ammunition must be carried in 
their cowrie baskets, as except a few coolies of the Tso-boa’s, and one 
or two other chiefs, there are no carriers with the force. 1 visited 
the Tso-boa in the evening. In this way we marched till the I6th 
April, through a hilly undulating country, the long faces of the undula- 
tions sweeping away almost as smooth as the surface of a snow 
wreath, with small abrupt rugged rocky hills and ranges projecting as 
it were through them to a height of from 20 to 150 feet or more ; 
the soil exceedingly poor, almost bare of trees or brushwood, much of 
it brought under cultivation for dry grain, though the population is 
scanty. We passed one or two large towns, and the Pon and Bora- 
that rivers about three and a half feet deep at this season. The Tso- 
boa and a part of the force frequently started long before day-light, 
and the whole was never up till dark. When our encampment lay at 
a distance from any village the force immediately constructed their 
sheds of boughs of trees in the same order as on our first encampment, 
completing the square as they come up. 

On the 1 6th, after daily hearing reports of the most contradictory 
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and incredible nature, a messenger from his daughter, one of the 
queens, reached the Tso-boa. He stated that the prince of Sarawattie 
had taken Ava without resistance, and put to death three or four of 
those most inimical to him ; put all the ministers of the old government 
in irons, and degraded the queen and turned her out of the palace. 
The Tso-boa is ordered to return to Monay and wait for orders to ap- 
proach the capital, and as all the Tso-boas will probably be called on 
to bring their congratulations and presents to the new government, 
he expects to be at this halting-place again in a month. The whole 
country between this and Ava is in the possession of bands of robbers 
from 100 to 150 in number, and all communication even between one 
village and another is stopped. The Tsoboa’s messengers though 
weai’ing the prince’s badge, were stripped of every article even to their 
patsos or cloths. I called on the Tso-boa late in the evening, he was 
very anxious that I should return with him to Monay, where the ac- 
quaintance we had formed on the march would give him a plea for 
paying me more attention than he had ventured to do whilst at Money 
before. As I was now so near the end of a long and toilsome march I 
objected to return ; begged him either to send a party strong enough 
for my protection with me, according to the orders of the late govern- 
ment, or leave me with the Tso-boa of Neaung Eue who is one march 
in advance of us with 500 men, and is to retreat on this place to day, 
and return to Neaung Eue about 15 miles from this to-morrow. As 
the government had been changed he reasonably enough objected to 
sending a party, but agreed I should remain with the Neaung Eue Tso- 
boa, to whom he would introduce me ; either till I received an answer 
to a letter I had just delivered him for Col. Burnet, or till he should 
repass this way for Ava, when he would send to Neaung Eue, and we 
could again proceed together. About midnight an officer came to 
the tent and told me he had been desired by the Neaung Eue Tso-boa 
to wait on me to know at v?hat time I would start, as be was appointed 
to shew me the way to Neaung Eue to-morrow, and that the Tso-boa 
had desired him to say, at the request of his elder brother of Monay, 
he should be happy to shew me every attention. At day-light 
on the 17th the Monay troops commenced their retreat by a road ly- 
ing a little north of the one we had come by, and soon afterwards my 
guide having made his appearance, I started for Neaung Eue, where I 
arrived the same night. 

I called on all the influential people ; viz. the Tso-boa, his two 
hccihers and his son. The brothers returned my visit and sent me 
rivU messages. They and the Tso-boa also were civil when* 
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ever I called, but on the whole there was little cordiality in mv re- 
ception ; perhaps the uncertainty regarding the views of the new go- 
vernment weie enough to account for this, and we had no communica- 
tion with the capital for upwards of three weeks. The principality of 
Neaung-eue or Neaung Sheway, though reduced within very narrow 
limits, was at no distant period one of the largest of the nine Tso-hoa- 
ships ; the extensive territory of Laygea lately elevated to that dignity 
formed a part of it. The present Tso-hoa, a dull, heavy, vulgar-looking 
man of about 45 years of age, has been the cause of much distress and 
misery to th^ people by a feud of two years with his uncle, during 
which there were repeated battles fought in the sequestered corners 
of this valley, and about the banks of a famous and very beautiful lake 
which occupies about 40 square miles of its southern extreraitv ; he 
at last succeeded in defeating him (his uncle) ; but the population of 
the district was much reduced by emigration of many of the inhabi- 
tants to districts a little less harrassed : for they are seldom perfectly 
quiet. He was involved in debt by the bribes he wa» obliged to make 
at court to procure his investiture ; to liquidate which he ha.s ever 
since exercised a system of extortion on the people which has rendered 
him very unpopular. 

On the 13th of May after an anxious detention of a month I receiv- 
ed the expected order from Ava, authorizing me to proceed, and a 
suitable guard to be furnished m'-, which the resident had obtained 
with difficulty after several days’ discussion with the new government, 
(during which the king first intimated his determination not to abide 
by the treaty of Yan-da-boo or Ava J ; the order had been sent through 
head-quarters at Money, and as the party from Keinlaung with the 
annual tribute was expected to reach Pochla (which is one long day’s 
march from this) in four or five days after the order would reach me, 
the Tseet-kay sent a message by the people #ho brought it, advising me 
to join them at that place, when we should form a party of nearly 
200 people, and strong enough to bid defiance to any of the marauding 
parties which still infested the road. On the morning of the 18th, I 
left Neaung-eue, but owing to the uuraanageableness of one of the 
elephants and the loss of two of our horses, I did not reach Pochla till 
next night, where we found the Shans had arrived in the morning. The 
following day continued our march for Ava. On the 23rd at the village 
of Yea-gwm we met the Sboe-hlun-bo who has been appointed governor 
of the Shan countries under the new government, iarthe room of Meng- 
myat-boo the king’s brother ; as his is the supreme authority now 
throughout the whole country from Nat-tihe to Kein-yotmg-gyee, 
6 o 
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I halted here one day to have an interview with him, and endeavoured 
to procure his interest it( favor of a free communication with the 
provinces. My reception was civil, and he professed himself an 
advocate for the freedom of intercourse now commenced. At his 
earnest request I sold him one of the elephants. My visit lasted 
about an hour, and at parting he gave me a Patsoe. On the 25th 
we descended the Nut-tike pass, the longest and most laborious pass 
in the Burnian dominions, or that is known to exist in any of the 
neighbouring countries. The foot of this pass opens into the valley 
of the Jrrawaddie. called the Lap-dau or royal fields, a dead level 
which reaches, at this end where it is narrowest, to th&’^Tset-kyne hills 
at Ava. A little more to the southward it runs still further west to 
the hills on the frontier between Ava and il/o«epoor. The descent raised 
the themometer 12 or 14“. From this to the capital had been, and 
still was at the time of our passing, one scene of pillage and robbery; 
and I had much difficulty in getting the Shans to start before day-light, 
which was now necessary from the heat, though I believe our party 
was numerically strong enough to frighten any of the bands of robbers ; 
however in point of fact it was almost defenceless from the order 
or disorder of our march, and the difficulty of getting at any ammu- 
nition beyond what the guard might have in their muskets. We how- 
ever crossed the plain in four days and reached Ava on the 28th of 
May without molestation. The nature of the country from Neamg- 
eue to the top of the Nut-tike pass is a good deal of the same character 
as from Monay to Neaung-ene. The road mav be in some places a 
little better and the population a little more numerous. From the 
bottom of the pass to Ava though the soil is not rich it is well 
watered by several large streams, and being nearly level it is favor- 
able to irrigation, and is as well peopled as any part of the kingdom, 
except the angle between 4he junction of the Kin-dween and Irruwad- 
die. The road all the way from Monay to Ava, with the exception of 
the pass, is very tolerable and well frequented. On the following day 
1 waited on the king with the resident and his assistant. As there 
was no business transacted this day, he was affable and pleasant. He 
bought my remaining elephants at prime cost, and presented each of 
ns with a small ruby ring, the first he had become possessed of since 
his seizing the throne. 1 remained ia Ava till the 17th of June when I 
left With the resident, his assistant, and all the American missionaries 
whom the king lia^ prohibited from continuing their labours. From 
strength of the monsoon our passage down the river was tedious 
•nd we^id not reach Rangoon till the 6th of July. 
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III. — Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages, by the Rev. N. Brown, 
American Missionary stationed at Sadiyd at the north-eastern extremity 
of Assdm . 

Considerable time has elapsed since a proposal was made throiifrh the 
Christian Observer for collecting short vocabularies of all the languages be. 
tween I ndia and China. I n pursuance of the plan then proposed, have been 
received, through the kindness of several literary gentlemen, vocabularies 
of /u)enfi/-.sew«n languages, specimens of which are prepared for insertion in 
the periodical above named ; but as the subject is equally interesting to the 
general student and philologist as to the missionary, I have thought a copy 
of the))aper wu^ld not prove unacceptable to your pages*. For twelve of 
these vocabularies, vi*. the Manipuri, Songpu, Kupwi, Koreng, Mardm, 
Champhung, l.uhuppa, Northern, Central and Southern Tdugkhul, Khoibii, 
and Muring, I am indebted to the indefatigable e.vertions of Capt. Gor- 
don, Political Agent at Manipur, author of the Manipuii Dictionary; to the 
Rev. C. GuiaLAFF for vocabularies of the Anamese, Japanese and Corean ; to 
the Rev. J. I. Jones, B.inkok, for that of the Siamese ; for the Gdro , to Mr. 
J. Strono, Sub-Assistant to the Governor General's Agent for A^.iui, and 
to Rev. J. Rab, of Gowahati, for the A'kd. .Must of the remaining lan- 
guages given in the table have been written down from the pronunciation 
of natives residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiya. 

Although I iiavc as yet received vocabularies of but a small portion of 
the languages originally contemplated, 1 have thought it advisable to 
give specimens of such ns have been obtained, hoping that others may be 
induced to extend the comparison by publishing specimens of other lati. 
guagest. The names selected are those of the most common objects, and 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest terms in every language, and 
such as were least liable to be supplanted i>y foreign words. 

The words given in the table are written according to the Romanising 
gj'Steni ; and although there may be some slight variations in the sounds of 
particular letters, in consequence of the vocabularies having been matle out 
by different persons, yet it is believed they will be found sufficiently uni. 
form for all the purposes of general comparison. 

I now proceed to give such remarks iqam the several languages con- 
tained in the table, as have been furnished by the individuals engaged in 
compiling the vocabularies. 

• We need not assure the .vuthor, to whose studies we have already been more 
than once indebted, how acceptable the comparison he has uudei taken is to our own 
pages ; but it may encourage his inquiries aud stimulate his zeal to hear that every 
jetter from Paris, where philology seems to have now the most successfdl culti- 
vation, presses this very object upon our notice. — Ed. 

t Mr. Trevelyan has kindly bivoan-d us with copies of the printed vocabulary, 
which we shall lose no time iu forwarding to tliose iotere* ted in this tiain of re- 
search, especially to obtain lists of the bill diidects of all parts of iuilia. Tio. 
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I. — BangiUi and A’sdmese. The»e languages being derived from the San- 
skrit, possess a close affinity to each other. It appears from the table that 
above six-tenths of the most common words are identical, except with 
slight variations of pronunciation. The most important of these are the 
substitution of », in A'samese, for the Siinskrit ch, and a guttural A for the 
Sanskrit « and sh. The vowels have al.^o undergone considerable varia. 
tions. The grammatical peculiarities of the two languages are considera- 
bly unlike. In the inflection of nouns and verbs, they both bear a strong 
resemblance to the Latin and Greek languages, with which they have a 
large number of words in common. The numerals are evidently derived ' 

from the same source with the Greek. I 

The A’sdmese possesses six cases of nouns corresponding to those of the 
Latin, to which may be added a seventh, or Locative case, expressed in 
English by the prepositions at or in. The terminations of the cases are 
as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. N^om. hont, — bilak, or bur. , 

Gen. r. Gen. hontor, — bilskor, &c, 

Hat. lui. Dot. hontolui. 

Acc. k. Acc. hontok. 

Voe. as the iVbm. Voc. as the TCom. 

Abl. re. Abl. hontore. , 

Loc. t. Loc, hontot. \ 

A peculiar feature of the AsAmese is the use of two pronouns for the I 
second person, according as the person addressed is superior or inferior to 
the speaker. 1 his distinction is also marked by a different termination of 
*he verb, thus : 

Singular. 

First person, Moi mariin, I strike. 

Sec. person, Toi maro. Thou strikest. j 

Do. (honorific, J Tumimara, You strike. i 

TInrd person, Hi mare. He strikes. 

Plural. 

First person, A'mi marua. We strike. 

Sec. person, Tohont maro. You strike. 

Do. (honorific,) Tumulak mars, Ye strike. 

Third person, Hihonte, or hibilake, mare. They strike. 

From this specimen, it may be seen that the verb undergoes no alteration 
on account of number. 

Adjectives, in Asamese, have no declension, nor are they varied to de- 
note tSe degrees of comparison. These are expressed by means of the 
suffix kui, than, added to the locative ease of nouns ; as, Satkui dangor, 
great fer] than this ; ataitkui daiigor, great [erj than all, i. e. the greatest. 
Tto.same particle is also used in changing adjectives to adverbs, like the 
Ijf, in English ; thus, khor, swift ; khorkui, swiftly. 
fleaa*, m whatever case, almost invaria^y precede the verbs with which 
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they are connected. From the variety of cases, it will readily be inferred 
that the use of prepositions, or particles having the force of prepositions, 
is seldom requireil. Wlien such particles are used, they must invariably 
follow the nouns which they govern. The genitive ca»e always precedes 
the noun by which it is governed. 

II. — Siamese, Khnmti, and other branches of the Tni. We have seen 
that the Bangali and Asamese, in their grammatical forms, bear a close 
resemblance to the family of European languages. IFe come now to a 
dass of monosyllabic languages evidently belonging to the Chinese stock. 
In these languages the nouns and verbs uniformly consist (except where 
foreign terms have been introduced), of monosyllabic roots, which undergo 
no change on account of case, mood or tense. These accidents are express* 
ed by means of particles, generally following, but in some cases preceding, 
the nouns or verbs which they modify. A striking peculi irity, which, so 
far as we have had opportunity to examine, extends to all monosyllabic lau. 
guages, is the variety of intonations, by which sounds organically tbe same 
are made to express entirely different meanings. The first division of 
tones is into the rising and filling, according as the voice slides up or 
down during the enunciation of a syllable. This variety of tone is employ, 
ed, in English, mostly for the purposes of emphasis and euphony ; but in Tni, 
Chinese, Burmese, &c. such a varifttion of tone produces different words, 
and expresses totally different ideas. Thus in Tai, ma signifies a dog, 
ma (the stroke under the m denoting the falling tone) signifies to come. 
In Barniese, le is air but le is a bow ; myen is the verb to see, while myen 
denotes a horse. 

Another distinction of tone, which obtains nearly or quite universally, 
in monosyllabic languages, is the abrupt termination, or a sudden cessation 
of voice at the end of a syllable. This is denoted by a dot under the final 
letter. Like the other variations of tone, it entirely changes the meaning 
of the words to which it is applied. Thus, taking for illustration the 
syllables above mentioned, ma. in Tai. signifies a horse; in Burmese, lesig. 
nifies to be acquainted with ; myen, high. 

'I'hese two varieties of intonation are the most extensive and important ; 
but several languages of the Chinese family make still more minute dis- 
tinctions. The Chinese language itself is said to distinguish eight different 
tones ; tlie Tai possesses five or six ; the Karen an equal number ; the 
Barmeseonly three, viz, the rising, falling, and abrupt. 

The Siamese, Ldos, Shydn, Kkamti and Ahom, are all merely dialects of 
the same original language, which is called Tai ; and prevails through a 
wide tract of country, extending from Siam to the valley of the Brahmapu. 
tra. I have inserted in the table specimens of the Kbamti and Siamese, 
spokemat the two extremities, between which the difference will naturally 
be greater than between the dialects spoken at any of the intermediate 
stations. Yet we find that upwards of nine-tenths of the fundamental 
Words in these two dialects are the same, with but slight variations in the 
pronunciation. These variations are mostly confined to a few letters, viz. 
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ch, which the northern tribes change to ts ; d, for which they use/orn; 
r, which becomes h ; and ua, which they exchange for long d. 

Different systems of writing have been introduced to express the sounds 
of the Tai ; the Khamti and Shyan alphabets are evidently derived from 
the Burmese ; the Laos is nearly related to the Burmese, but more com- 
plete and better adapted to the wants of the language than the Shyan ; 
while the Siamese character bears only a remote resemblance to the Bar. 
mese. 

All the dialects of the Tai have nearly the same grammatical construe, 
tion. The arrangement of worils in sentences is, for the most part, as in 
English ; unlike other eastern laguages, where the words are generally 
placed in an inverted order. The nominative precedes the verb ; the verb 
usually precedes the objective. Prepositions alwaj’s precede the nouns 
which they govern. The possessive case follows the noun by which it is 
governed, as niii man, the hand [of] him, i. e. Ais hand. Adjectives follow 
the nouns which they qualify. 

A striking feature in many eastern languages both monosyllabic and 
polysyllabic, is the use of numeral affixes, or, us they have sometimes been 
called, generic particles. These particlea,are affixed to numeral adjectives, 
and serve to point out the genus to which the preceding substantive be- 
longs. Thus in Tai, the expression for tu>o elephants would be, tssug song 
to, elephants two bodies. ITheii the number is one, the generic particle 
precedes the numeral, as tssng to niing, one elephant. Jn Barmese, the 
generic particles iinariably follow the numerals, as lii ta-yauk, man one 
person ; lii nhi-yauk, men two persons, i. e. two men. 

III. — A'kd and A'bor. These languages have been but partially examin- 
ed ; it is evident, however, from the table, that they are closely allied to 
each other, nearly half the words being found alike in both. Oiie-fifth of 
the words agree witli the Mibliiuii ; and a considerable number with the 
Barmese, Singpho and Manipur. 

The A'boris occupy the lofty ranges of mountains on each side tiie river 
or T^dmpit, and are probably very numerous. The i** * tJia- 
lect of tills language, which is spoken by the people of the plains ; but is 
said not to be essentially different from the language of the highlands. 

iV* — Mishimi. This language is spoken by the inhabitants of the 
mountainous regions on the river Dtbdng, east of tlie Abor country. Little 
is knovrn of them. Tliere are three principal tribes, the ^Idt Mishimitf 
the Tiii'on or Digdru Mishimis, and the Maigi or Meme Miahimts, Their 
laiigujige is substantially the same. It is distinguished by several very 
peculiar tones, and some of its consonants are extremely difficult of enun- 
ciation, In this respect it differs from the Abor, the sounds of which 
are easy and flowing. 

V. — Sarmese, This language is originally monosyllabic, although 
mwg contains many polysyllabic words. These are mostly terms belonging 
lo religion, whicU have been introduced from the Pdli^ their sacred 
TBa .Aurme^e delighu in the multiplicatiun of synonymou* 
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words, which follow each other in close succession and serve to render 
many terms definite which would otherwise he ambiguous. Pali words are 
generally followed by their synonyms in the vulgar tongue. Thus the 
usual expression for earth is pathatei myegyi ; myegyi (great earth) being 
the vulgar term, and pathawi the Pali or Sanskrit. 

The order of arrangement in Barmese is almost directly the reverse of 
the English. As an e.xample of this, take the following sentence: He said, 
I am the voice of one crying, make straight in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Esaias. The verse in Barman stands thus: The 

1 ' prophet Esaias said as, The-Lmd of the-way the-wilderness in straight ttiake, 

crying one of the-voice I am, he said. 

In Barmese, the affixes to nouns, verbs and numerals, are very abun. 
j daiit, many of them merely euphonic. Great attention has been paid to 

euphony in the formation and cultivation of this language. This is par- 
ticularly seen in the change of the hard consonants, k, p, s, t, to the 
corresponding soft letters, g, b, z, and d. Thus E'rawati (the river) is 
invariably pronounced E'rdwadi, though written with a i; Gotama 
(their deity) is pronounced Goduma, &c. All the affixes, whether of 
verbs, nouns, or numerals, beginning with a sharp consonant, universally 
exchange it for a soft one, except where the verb or noun itself ends in a 
sharp consonant, in which case euphony requires that the affix should 
begin with a shgrp, as the enunciation of a fl.it and sharp together is 
1 peculiarly harsh and difficult. We also trace this principle in the Mani- 

' puri language, where the verbal affix is ba, unless the verb ends in one of 

the sharp consonants k, t, or p, when the affix is invariably pa. Capt. 
Gobdon does not inform us whether this principle extends to the other 
affixes in Manipuri, but, from the similarity of the two languages, it seems 
not improliaiile that such may be the case. 

VI. — Karen. I have been disappointed in the hope of obtaining a perfect 
I vocabulary of this language. The few words inserted in the table will, how- 

^ ever, give some idea of its affiriities. It most resembles the Barmese and 

Manipurean dialects, thougli it is essentially different from either. Its 
tones are five j the same in number with those of the Tai. Several of 
them, how ever, appear to he different from those of .any other tribe. No 
final consonants are allowed in Karen. 
yxi.—singpho and Jiti. The Singpho possesses many words in common 
( with the Abor, the Barme.se, and the Manipurean dialects. It is the lan- 

guage of extensive tribes, occupying the northern portions of the Barman 
empire. The intonations are similar to the Barmese, and its grammatical 
construction is almost precisely the same. It is peculiar for its combina- 
tions of consonants, many of which would at first sight appear quite un- 
pronounceable to a European. It doubtless belongs to the monosyllabic 
stock of languages. 

The Jitis are a small tribe who formerly occupied the highlands in the 
northern part of Barmab, but have been driven from their country by the 
Singphos. The tribe is now nearly extinct. Their language appears to 
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have been a dialect of the Singpho, seven.tenths of their vocables being 
found ill that iaiiguage. 

VIII. — Gdro. For a vocabulary of the language of this singular people 
we are indebted to Mr. Strong, of Goalpara, wlio from frequent intercourse 
with this tribe, has had ojiportunity to become well acquainted with their 
language and customs. In the specimen given in the table, the orthography 
of a few words has been slightly altered, so as to conform to the Romaniz- 
ing system. The language appears to have considerable relation to the 
Singpho and Jilt. It is difficult to decide from the specimens before us, 
whether it is to be ranked with the monosyllabic or polysyllabic languages. 
It probably belongs to the latter. 'J'he Garos inbabit an extensive range 
of bills below Gawahati, and are in a completely savage state. So meagre 
is their language, that they have nut even a term for horie, nor do they 
possess any knowledge of such an animal. 

IX. — Manipuri and neighbouring dialects. The following very interest- 
ing account of the singular variety of languages spoken in the neighbour, 
hood of Manipur, i.s cojiied from Capt. Gordon’s letter to Mr. Theveitan. 

“ I send you specimens of (including the Manipuri) twelve of the nu- 
merous languages, or perhaps more properly, as respects many of them, 
dialects spoken within tUs territory. On examining Pemberton’s map, 
you will perceive that, beginning in the west with the Songpd, (liere com- 
monly confounded witli the Kaptci, a much smaller tribe,) I have, in my 
course round the valley, reached the parallel of latitude from which I first 
set out, having described rather more than a semicircle. This is, however, 
but the inner of the two circles I propose completing, and until 1 have 
made some progress in my way round the outer one, I feel ttiat I shall 
not be .able to furnish satisfactory replies to the queries respecting parti- 
cular tribes. 

“ In several directions, but more especially in the north-east, I am given 
to understand the languages are so very numerous, that scarcely two 
Tillages are to be found in which they are perfectly similar. This, I ap- 
prehend, arises from tlie propensity to change inherent in all languages, 
and which, when left to operate unrestrained by the check which letters 
impose, soon creates gradually increasing differences of dialect amongst a 
people originally speaking the same langu.ige, but who have become disu- 
nited, and between whom little intercourse has afterwards subsisted. 1® 
the game cause is, 1 believe, attributed the great diversity of languages 
and dialects spoken by the aborigines of America, particularly in Brazil, 
where cmnmuuities composed each of a small number of families are said 
to speak languiqges unintelligible to every tribe around them. Aware of 
this circumstance as respects a country more favorable to intercou^e than 
the mountainous territory surrounding Manipur, I was not much surprised 
^ finding instances of the same kind in this vicinity. The language 
<f®ken in Chamjdmng is only understood by the thirty or forty families its 
iehaUtMta. The majority can speak more or less of Manipuri, or the 
more immediate neighbours ; but I am told that there 
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are individuals who require an interpreter in conversing with persons not 
of their own very limited community. Dialects so nearly similar as are 
those of the Northern and Central TdngUhuk, are generally intelligible to 
the adult male population on both sides. But the women (the two tribes 
in question seldom intermarry) and children, who rarely leave their homes, 
find much difficulty in making themselves understood. Neither of th* 
tribes just named understand the language spoken by the Southern Tdng- 
khuts, and that again differs as widely from the languages of the Khoibis and 
tarings. The southern Tangkhuls tell me that their language is spoken 
by the inhabitants of a large village named Kambi-maring, situated some- 
where to the westward of the northern extremity of the Kab6 valley. I 
mention this to show why 1 as yet do not feel myself competent to give 
satisfactory replies to the queries concerning particular tribes. 1 how. 
ever think 1 can discover a connection (I do not include the Tni) between 
all of the languages in this quarter that I have yet examined, sufficient- 
ly intimate to warrant me in assigning a common origin to the tribes by 
whom they are spoken. From these tribes, which I imagine to be the 
aborigines of the country, extending east and south-east from the Brahma, 
putra to Chin.a, I derive both the Burmese and the Manipuris. To the 
Shydns, I assign a different origin.” 

X . — Anamese or Coohin-chinese. The vocabulary of this language has 
been furnished by Rev. Mr. Gctzlaff, from whose letter are extracted the 
following additional particulars. 

“ The Anamese spoken in Cochin-china and Tunkin with very little 
difference, might be considered as a coarse dialect of the Chinese, if the 
sounds wherewith the characters are read were also current in the spoken 
language. But the oral dialect totally differs from that used in perusing 
the books in the Chinese character, and the construction likewise deviates 
materially. It is however monosyliabic ; has intonations and all the cha- 
racteristics of the Chinese, though the Anamese have fuller sounds, and use 
various letters and diphthongs which no Chinaman can pronounce correctly. 
Fhe learning of the natives is entirely confined to Chinese literature, in 
the acquiring of which they are by no means celebrated. There exist a 
number of short-hand Chinese characters, which are used as syllabaries to 
express sounds without reference to their meaning ; but they have not yet 
been reduced to a system, and are used in various ways. The language 
itself is spoken with a very shrill voice, and appears to a foreigner very 
uncouth. It bears only a slight resemblance to the Cambodian, but other- 
wise with no other dialect of the Eastern Peninsula*." 

XI. — Japanese. Mr. Gutzlafv says, “ This language is spoken with 
very little variation, by about 20 millions of people, who inhabit the 
Japanese islands. It is polysyllabic, and only resembles the Chinese so 
far as it has adopted some words from that language, which are however 

• We shall soon know more of this from the Bishop’s dictionary, now nearly 
through the press. — -En. 

6 r 
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changed^ according to the organs of the natives, like the Latin and Greek 
words in our tongue. Having numerous inflections and a regular granb 
mar, in a few points resembling the Maotchn, it is easier to express our 
ideas in it than in the Indo-Chinese languages. The Chinese character 
is universally read amongst the natives with a diflerent sound and accent, 
more full and euphonical. For the common business of life, the Japanese 
use three diflerent syllabaries, the Katakana, Hirakana, and Imatskami, 
which consist of certain Chinese contracted characters, and amount to 48. 
From hence it appears that all the radical syllables of the language are Ho 
more than 48, which by various combinations form all the words of one of 
the most copious languages on earth. Its literature is very rich. The 
Japanese have copied from and improved upon the Chinese, and hare alM 
availed themselves of the superiority of our European literature.” 

XII. — Corean. In regard to this language, Mr. Gutzlaff makes the 
following remarks. 

“ Corea is little known, and the language still less. The collection of 
words here inserted was copied from Medhurst’s VocABUtARTi This 
nation has likewise adopted the Chinese character, and is in the possession sf 
the same literature ; but in point of civilization it is below its teachers. The 
Coreans have a syllabary of their own, far more intricate than the Japan, 
ese, and formed upon the principle of composition. It consists of few 
and simple strokes, and is not derived from the Chinese character. Fif- 
teen consonants and eleven vowels are the elements, which form 168 com- 
bined sounds, the sum total of the syllabary. The influence of the Chinese 
Government in this country has been far greater than in Japan, and hence 
the language is far more tinged with the language of Han. There are a 
very great number of eomposita, of which the first syllable is native and 
the last the Chinese synonym, pronounced in the Corean manner. We 
have not been able to discover any declension, but it is not unlikely that it 
has a few inflections. Many words resemble the Japanese, and the affinity 
between these two nations is not doubtful. The language being polysylla. 
bic, does not require any intonation, and if such exist, it has entirely escap- 
ed our notice.” 

I now proceed to give specimens of all the languages and dialects of 
which vocabnlaries have been received : to which I shall add a table show- 
ing the number of words per cent, whioh in any two languages agree, or 
are so similar as to warrant the conclusion that they are derived from the 
same source. It must be noted that the words are spelled according to the 
Romanized orthography. The vowels are sounded as follows 


a { 

is in .America, woman. 

a as in 

far, father. 

e 


men. 

e „ 

they. 

i 


pin. 

i 

pol'ce. 

o 

yy 

nor, not. 

o >, 

note. 

u 

ts 

p«t. 1 


rule. 

It 

» 

rune, (French.) | 




The letter h is always used strictly as an aspirate, whether at the b^d** 
ofl^^HjRable, or following another consonant. Thus th is sounded as 
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in priesthoodf not as in Mink ; sh as in misAap, not as io skip : ph as in 
uphold, not as in pAilosopAy. Th and shy when used to express their Eng. 
lish sounds as in Mink, skip, are printed in italics. The French nasal n 
(as in enfant) is expressed by n, with a dash underneatli. 


English, 


Bangdli, 


A's&nitse, 


Air 

biyn 

botih 

Ant 

pipitiki 

pdrui 

Arrow 

tir 

kinr 

Bird 

pakhyi 

sorai 

Blood 

rakta 

tez 

Boat 

nauki 

nau 

Bone 

asthi 

bar 

Buffalo 

mahiah 

m6h 

Cat 

biril 

mekari 

Cow 

garu 

g<Srd 

Crow 

kik 

kaari 

Day 

din 

din 

Dog 

kukkar 

kikir 

Ear 

karna 

kin 

Earth 

mati 

miti 

Egg 

anda 

kdoi 

Elephant 

hast! 

hiti 

Eye 

chhakhyuh 

sdkd 

Father 

pita 

bupai 

Fire 

agni 

jii 

Fish 

matsya 

mis 

Flower 

puslipi 

phd) 

Foot 

pad, ebaran 

bhdri 

Goat 

chhigal 

shogdlt 

Hair 

keshf cliul 

siili 

Hand 

fait 

hit 

Head 

mastak 

mir 

Hog 

shikar 

gahdri 

Horn 

shringa 


Hor.<)e 

ghdri 

ghdti 

House 

ghar 

ghor 

Iron 

lauha 

lu 

Leaf 

p^ti 

pit 

Light 

dipti 

pohor 

Man 

maonshya 

minih 

Monkey 

binar 

bindor 

Moon 

Chandra 

jiiu 

Mother 

janaiii 

ai 

Mountain 

parbat 

porbot 

Muuth 

mukh 

mikh 

Musquito 

mashi 

moh 

Name 

nim 

nira 

Night 

ritri 

riti 

Oil 

tail 

tel 


Plaatain 

River 

Road 

Salt 

Skin 

Sky 

Snake 

Star 

Stone 

Son 

Tiper 

Tooth 

Tree 

Village 

Water 

Yam 


kala 

nadi 

ristd, bit 
lab^ 

charma, chhil 

ikash 

sbinp 

tiri 

prastar 

sdijya 

bagh 

danta 

gacbh 

grim 

jai, pinS 

ilu 


not 

bit 

ian 

sbil 

ikib 

hip 

tori 

fail 

bell 

high 

dint 

gosh 

gaun 

pinS 

ili 


Khamti. Stameie. 


lum 

16in 

mut 

mdt 

lempila 

Ink son 

n6k 

ndk 

leut 

lhat 

heu 

rUa 

nik 

kra ddk 

khwai 

kbwii 

mid 

mean 

Dgd 

oada 


ki 

wan 

wan 

mi 

mi 

hi 

fai 

lang nin 

din 

khai 

khai 

tsiog 

ebbing 

ti 

ti 

po 

po 

fai 

fai 

ph 

pi* 

mok 

dok mid 

tin 

tin 

pe 

^pe 

phnoa 

pbcm 

md 

mi 

h6 

hua 

md 

mi 

khan 

khan 

mi 

mi 

heun 

riiao 

l^k 

lek 

mau 

bai 

leng 

seng 

kun 

kbdn 

ling 

ling 

leiin 

dian 

me 

me 

not 

phn khan 

pik 

pik 

ydng 

yang 

t&ii 

chbi 

kbdn 

khin 

Dam man 

nam man 

kud 

kM 

me nam 

me nam 

^Bg 

ting 

ku 

klia 

nnog 

nang 

ft 

ft 

ngi 

nia 

ngi 
' dia 

bin 

bio 

wan 

tawan 

seu 

aia 

kbia 

fan 

tun 

t6n mai 

min 

bin 

nam 

oam 

h6 man 

hia man 


6 p2 
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English. 

A'k6. 

A'bor, 

MaHmU 

Barmtse, 

Xaroi. 

Air 

dori 

isar 

irengi 

U 

kali 

Ant 

t^rak 

taruk 

aruang 

paynetsdk 

tabriai 

Arrow 

apak 

ep6gh 

mpu 

mya 


Bird 

puthb 

petting 

tsi 

nghet 

thd 

Blood 

oyi 

1 

harri 

Mwd 

— — 

Boat 

huluDg 

etkd 

rrua 

Ifad 

khH 

Bone 

sala 

aloug 

rhbdh 

ayd 

— 

Buffalo 

mendak 

menzek 

miji 

kyue 

piai 

Cat 

hsh 

kediri 

nadziri 

kyaang 

saminyo 

Cow 

shye 

sdu 

mitsokrd 

nui 

klo 

Crow 

pak 

pivag 

tsikla 

kyi 

— — 

Day 

humpah 

longe 

kibingge 

nd 

ni 

Dog 

eki 

ekki 

nekd 

khwd 

tui 

Ear 

nydruDg 

noruDg 

nakrd 

ni 

naktt 

Earth 


imdng 

tari 

myd 

khi 

Egg 

papdk 

rokpi 

mtidmaie 

u 

— — 

Elephant 

hsti 

syite 

ditdp 

shea 

kitsho 

Eye 

nyek 

inoig 

malam 

myetsi 

mekhli 

Father 

abba 

bibu 

naba 

aphd 


Fire 

ummah 

eme 

naming 

mi 

mi 

Fish 

ngay 

engo 

ta 

ngs 

nyi 

Flower 

pung 

ipun 

apQ 

panbwen 

— ■ 

Foot 

laga 

ale 

mgroh 

khyd 

kbodn 

Goat 

sbabam 

soben 

madze 

sheik 

metele 

Hair 

demuk 

ddmid 

tbiing 

shaben 

khdsd 

Hand 

lak 

elag 

atui 

let 

tsa 

Head 

dumps 

dumping 

mkuri 

ghaung 

khd 

Hog 

kukpa 

dek 

bail 

wet 

thd 

Horn 

kung 

ireng 

rrid 

khyu 


Horse 

ghuH 

bur4 

garre 

myen 

ki«d 

House 

A 

ekum 

h6ii 

eing 

hi 

Iron 

kakdbar 

yogid 

si 

Min 

ti 

ijeaf 

nabar 

anne 

nih 

yuet 

— 

Light 

hang tepa 

piange 

tsoniwo 

fen 


Man 

bangne 

ami 

name 

Id 

pri 

Monkey 

lebe 

sibie 

tamrm 

myauk 

- — 

Moon* 

pala 

polo 

halui 

la 

la 

Mother 

anc 

nine 

nima 

amd 

mo 

Mountain 

nodi 

adi 

thaiyi 

tauDg 

kiUk 

Month 

gam 

nepsng 

takb 

nhdkt pazit 

tbikbd 

Mosquito 

t^raug 

sunggu 

tidze 

khyen 

pitso 

Name 


amin 

arniiog 

name 

iaii 

Night 

ia 

kimo 

ia 

oyini nya 



OU 

tel 

tuling 

sui 

sbi 

sd 

Plantain 

kepkk 

kop4g 

phaji 

Dghetpyo 

sikwi 

River 

subang 

botte 

tsald 

myit 

thimopralo 

Road 

lamtau 

lambe 

aiiam 

lau 

kle 

Sait 

ilia 

ilo 

plah 

sfai 

isi 

Skin 

sapen 

asig 

kni 

Mayd 

— — 

Sky 

idpa 

taling 

brri 

m6 

mikhd 

Snake 

tabnk 

tibi 

tibn 

myud 

hm 

Star 

takar 

tekar 

kadftg 

kye 

si 

Stone 

elung 

eling 

mpli 

kyaukkhe 

le 

San 

dahani 

amng 

wHuyi 

nd 

ma 

Hger 

samnya 

simioh 

timyah 

kyi 

bosi 

Tooth 

phi 

ipang 

Ui 

Mwi 

— — 

Tree 

sangni 

sine 

masang 

Mitpen 

ithd 

Village 

nampum 

ddlung 

mating 

yui 

wd 

Water 

issi 

isi 

michi 


thi 

Vam 

— 

engin 


myaukkhanng 

nue 
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English, 

Singpho. 

jai. 

Air 

mbdng 

mbdng 

Ant 

kasrin 

tsanglang 

Arrow 

pala 

malh 

Bird 

wu 

maehik 

Blood 

sai 

tashm 

Boat 

li 

tali 

Bone 

nrang 

khamr^Dg 

Buffalo 

nga 

ngaltti 

Cat 

ngyau 

teugyau 

C<»w 

kansd 

tanga 

Crow 

kokha 

takhk 

Day 

sini 

tana 

Dog 

kwi 

takwi 

Ear 

ni 

kaa4 

Earth 

ngga 

taka 

Egg 

wndi 

mati 

Elephant 

magwi 

tsAng 

Eye 

mi 

njd 

Father 

w4 

va 

Fire 

wan 

tavan 

Fish 

ng^ 

tangk 

Flower 

sabanpd 

saban 

Foot 

lagdng 

takkhyai 

Goat 

painam 

takhyeu 

Hair 

kaiA 

kari 

Hand 

leta 

taphan 

Head 

bdng 

nggum 

Hog 

wa 

tawak 

Horn 

rung 

salung 

Horse 

kamring 

khamrdng 

House 

nti 

kirn 

Iron 

mpri 

taphi 

Leaf 

lap 

lap 

Light 

thdi 

thwd 

Man 

simpho 

nsang 

Monkey 

w6 

tawd 

Moon 

sata 

satd 

Mother 

nh 

nu 

Mountain 

b6m 

satdng 

Mouth 

ngg6p 

n6ng 

Musquito 

sigroQg 

pakydk 

Name 

ming 

taming 

Night 

Sana 

sanap 

ou 

nammau 

nammau 

Plantain 

langd 

khungd 

RWer 

khi 

talau 

Road 

lam 

tanglong 

Salt 

tsdm 

cbdm 

Skin 

phi 

maphik 

Sky 

m6 

mam6 

Snake 

lapii 

t»pv 

Star 

s^an 

sakan 

Stone 

nlong 

taldng 

Sun 

tsan 

katsin 

Tiger 

savdng 

kas4 

Tooth 

wi 

kdng 

Tree 

pbdn 

phda 

Village 

mareng 

mbat 

Water 

ntsin 

rachln 

Yam 

nai 

nai 


Oiro, 

MantpuH. 

SongpA, 

bardwd 

nuDgsit 

mpo.m 

sAimalcfaak 

kakcheng 

nteang 

bra 

tel 

id 

ddbring 

dchek 

nrol 

kaucbai 

i 

zyai 

ring 

hi 

hli 

gring 

sard 

karau 

mdtmd 

iroi 

woirhoi 

menggd 

haudong 

myauna 

mac.iu 

samuk 

woitom 

dokd 

knAk 

aghak 

skid 

nungtbil 

kalfain 

achak 

hwj 

shf 

nAchil 

nA 

anbdkon 

bAr 

laipdk 

kandl 

ddchi 

yerum 

nroidoi 

mongmA 

sAmd 

woipong 

mokron 

mit 

mhik 

^A 

ij A 

apd 

wol 

mai 

mAi 

nAtok 

ogA 

khA 

bibAl 

lai 

mhun 

jAcfaok 

khong 

phai 

ddbak 

hameng 

zyd 

kini 

sam 

sam 

Jak 

kbat 

bAo 

sAikam 

kok 

pi 

wok 

ok 

gbak 

grong 

macbi 

kachai 


sagol 

takoan 

ndk 

yimp sang 

kai 

she] 

yot 

ntan 

bolbijak 

lA, manA 

nhui 

shingA 

ngalba 

ghAa 

mande 

mi 

mai 

hArmak 

yoDg 

akoi 

jajonff 

tba 

bd 

aoiA 

imA 

apui 

Achdri 

cbing 

cbeing 

kdsak 

cfail 

mhoang 

ganggia 

kang 

cbakbAng 

bimong 

ming 

kazyan 

wAld 

ahiug 

yimmbang 

tochai 

tbau 

thau 

tarik 

laphoi 

bAu 

cbimA 

tdrei 

duidAi 

ramA 

lamp! 

chiog 

karasam 

tbdm 

Dtai 

blgil 

mawul 

kagi 

srigi 

noDgthaurai- 

tingpuk 

cbapt 

ill Lpak nmi 

AsAke 

tha^Albichak 

gbanehong- 

rangtm 

nung 

ntan {[na 

sAlgrA 

ndmit 

naiiuhik 

maebA 

kai 

kamhang 

wAgam 

yi 

hd, nai 

bolbiphang 

dpAl 

thingbanf 

song 

khdl 

nham 

chi 

isiog 

dui 

lAjong 

hA 

rbu 
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English. 

Kapwi. 

Koreng. 

Mardm. 

Champhung. 

Luhvppa, 

Air 

tbirang 

tingfaun 

nhlut 

phanra 

masi 

Ant 

tangin 

raateangpwl 

nteng 

chingkhd 

chaling 

Arrow 

than 

takyeu 

old 

maid 

mal4 

Bird 

mas^ 

nthikna 

aroi 

ngdthe 

vd 

Blood 

tbi 

tazyai 

azyi 

azi 

asdi 

Boat 

U 

mali 

nil 

maiikbo 

marikhpng 

Bone 

xnard 

para 

mahd 

soru 

aril 

Buffalo 

saloi 

alui 

aghoi 

ngalui 

siloi 

Cat 

topis4 

myaund 

tokpa 

hingaubi 

Idmi 

Cow 

tom 

matom 

atom 

skeuiuk 

simnk 

Crow 

maa 

nget 

chaghak 

khal4 

hangkbd 

Day 

tamlai 

nin 

lanla 

ngasiulnng 

ngasun 

Dog 

Wl 

tasi 

athi 

aval 

Mil 

Ear 

kana 

kon 

inkon 

khund 

kband 

Earth 

talai 

kadi 

nMa 

Dgalai 

Dgalai 

Egg 

makatui 

pabum 

aroighum 

ngori 

hard 

Elephant 

tapong 

cbapong 

mpoQg 

plobi 

mavd 

Eye 

mik 

mik 

mik 

amak 

mik 

Father 

apa 

apd 

apa 

ibo 

avd 

Fire 

mai 

cbami 

mai 

amai 

mai 

Fish 

ug4 

chakhs 

khdi 

akhai 

khdi 

Flower 

rai 

charapen 

pan 

abun 

won 

Foot 

ki 

chapi 

phai 

aphai 

phai 

Goat 

ken 

kami 

kfaami 

amil 

me 

Hair 

earn 

taiham 

/Aam 

sam 

sam 

Hand 

knt 

cbaben 

van 

apan 

p4nj 

Head 

Id 

chapi 

api 

kau 

kui 

Hog 

bok 

kabak 

wok 

avak 

hok 

Horn 

taki 

pake 

ti 

ratsd 

ngachi 

Horse 

takoan 

Chakon 

Chakon 

sagol 

sikwi 

House 

in 

chaki 

kal 

arn 

sMm 

Iron 

thin 

chagbi 

kapbd • 

aruk 

tin 

Leaf 

ni 

pand 

alui 

singnd 

nd 

Light 

bin 

ben 

ghen 

wdr 

faor 

Man 

mi 

chamai 

mi 

samtl 

mi 

Monkey 

kazyong 

tazyong 

kazyong 

kbayo 

nayopg 

Moon 

thd 

charhd 

Ihs 

asdbi 

kachdng 

Mother 

and 

apwi 

apwi 

ipe 

avd 

Mountain 

chiog 

malong 

kalong 

kaphuQg 

kaphong 

Month 

mamnn 

chamun 

ma/dd 

khamar 

khamor 

Hnaqidto 

king 

tingkbeng 

tangkhdng 

hachan^ 

bachdag 

Name 

ming 

pazyan 

azyan 

aroang 

ming 

Night 

zyingphi 

nchuu 

mdla 

ngaydla 

ngayd 

Oil 

thiu 

than 

thdo 


tbdurd 

Rantain 

ngachang 

ngosfti 

mphoithai 

liph 

ndnd 

River 

tuikoak 

^dinggd 

arunkai 

drai 

kODg 

Road 

lampwi 

mpwi 

lampi 

lampi 

soQgvd 

Salt 

machi 

matai 

nchi 

kasam 

machi 

Skin 

mnn 

paghi 

taghi 

ahul 

ahni 

Sky 

tangban 

tioggem 

tiuggam 

tangaram 

kazing 

Snalce 

marun 

kanu 

SBond - 

rinum 

phard 

Star 

ins! 

chagan 

cbaghantbai 

harthi 

sirvd 

Stone 

lung 

talo 

ntau 

ngalung 

ngalang 

Sun 

rimik 

tingnaimik 

tainik 

tamak 

tsiogmik 

Tiger 

takhd 

ch^wi 

khdbui 

akhubi 

sangkbd 

Tooth 

ngd 

ahu 

agha 

avd 

ha 

Tree 

thiagknng 

siogbang 

akoi 

asing 

tbingrong 

Village 

nam 

nam 

inam 

i4m, khnl 

ramkhd 

Water 

tni 

tadui 

a/diii 

than 

tarii 

Yam 

banri 

chard 

chardtbai 

pithai 

Idsukpdt 
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English. N. TAngkhul. C. TdngkhtU. S.Tangkhul. KkeibH. Mating. 


Air 

masu 

mashia 

Ant 

langza 

chamchi 

Arrow 

mala 

mala 

Bird 

ata 

Ota 

Blood 

asu 

unsi 

Boat 

mali>ii 

malhi 

Bone 

ariikia 

urn 

Buffalo 

shK 

shi 

Cat 

14me 

tumi 

Cow 

samuk 

samuk 

Crow 

khungkhi 

hongkbi 

Day 

masutum 

masung 

Dog 

phu 

w\ 

Ear 

akhana 

okbana 

Earth 

malai 

Dgalai 

Egg 

hkcbu 

atu 

Elephant 

maphn 

sakatai 

Eye 

amichs 

omit 

Father 

apa 

op^ 

Fire 

mai 

mai 

Fish 

khi 

aanga 

Flower 

pie 

pie 

Foot 

akho 

okho 

Goat 

mi 

mikre 

Hair 

kosen 

kosen 

Hand 

akhul 

khut 

Head 

akao 

okao 

Hog 

hok 

hok 

Horn 

akatsfi 

mchi 

Horse 

sakoi 

sakoi 

House 

9Ain 

$^in 

Iron 

maru 

marl 

Leaf 

tliina 

tbina 

Light 

iht 

shea. 

Man 

mil 

mi 

Monkey 

nayong 

nayong 

Moon 

kacheang 

kacheang 

Mother 

aphQ 

onff 

Mountain 

kaphung 

kaphung 

Mouth 

ania 

onia 

Musquito 

hacheang 

haicheang 

Name 

ami 

omin 

Night 

maya 

ros4 

Oil 

than 

tbau 

Plantain 

mottnai 

mottUni 

River 

kong 

tutbau 

Road 

somphCi 

sombui 

Salt 

IJtS& 

macbi 

Skin 

abu 

ohoi 

Sky 

kaziring 

kachirang 

Snake 

pbrff 

phrQi 

Star 

sapichengli 

sapichengl 

Stone 

Innggau 

lung 

Sun 

yimit 

ohimit 

Tiger 

sakhwa 

sakwi 

Tooth 

aha 

oha 

Tree 

thingbdng 

tbingbang 

Village 

rabang 

ram, khui 

Water 

aichii 

tundff 

Yam 

berha 

berbi 


khlr&ng 

DongUt 

marthi 

akhau 

miliag 

phavang 

the 

maid 

Id ■ 

mate 

wdtsd 

wdcbd 

athi 

hi 

hi 

rakong 

mall 

li 

aru 

thurd 

khrd 

aelui 

raloi 

lui 

akhan 

tongkau 

tung 

samuk 

namuk 

muk 

awak 

hathardk 

ak 

asiln 

nongydng 

nungh&Dg 

u 

wi 

wi 

nakor 

khnnd 

nhamii 

alii 

thahii 

kiai 

artu 

wdyui 

wdyui 

sai 

kasdi 

sdi 

amit 

tint 

niit 

pa 

p4 

papa 

mui 

mai 

mai 

ogi 

thangd 

hngd 

rameo 

par 

pdr 

ake 

wdng 

ho 

makre 

hingngau 

klang 

aam 

sam 

sam 

knit 

khut 

hut 

aid 

Id 

Id 

ok 

hok 

wok 

arid 

atsi 

chi 

sapuk 

sftapnk 

pnk 

yin 

tsim 

chim 

tbiar 

sakwd 

tbir 

tbingod 

nd 

nd 

war 

war 

war 

pi«a 

thami 

bmi 

youg 

hayong 


akhs 

tangld 

tdugld 

»oa 

QUbl 

tddd 

ramtbing 

ramthing 

khlung 

mur 

mur 

mur 

sangsan 

thangtan 

thangkran 

armin 

ming 

ming 

aVHQ 

rasd 

med 

thdu 

sherck. 

thrik 

mut 

niotbai 

muthai 

tu 

kongpwi 

tulil 

lampu 

lampwi 

lam 

Dachi 

miti 

ti 

arhuD 

UD 

wan 

arwilloog 

tbangwdn 

nuDgtbaii 

marl 

phurun 

phrul 

arsdi 

tikron 

sorwd 

lung 

thullung 

khlung 

ani 

noDgmit 

nungmit 

bampfi 

hoiopwi 

humwi 

aldrra 

ha 

ha 

thing 

hingtong 

hingbdl 

ram 

yoa 

yul 

til 

yui 

yui 

wir4 

ra 

bal 
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English. 

Anamese. 

Japanese. 

Corean. 

Air 

hoi 

djiyu 

siyo 

Ant 

kien 

ari 

kayami 

Arrow 

ten 

ya 

sar 

Bird 

shim 

tori 

sai 

Blood 

mau 

tsu 

phi 

Boat 

ding 

tenmd 

syoayoQ 

Boue 

shung 

hone 

spyo 

Buffalo 

kioDErnhk 

suigio 

dfursyo 

Cat 

meyu 

neko 

koi 

Cow 

suDgkrau 

ushi 

syo 

Crow 

konkwa 

karasze 

kamakoi 

Day 

ngai 

hi 

narir 

Dog 

sho 

inn 

kai 

Ear 

tai 

nimi 

kdi 

Earth 

det 

t&i 

tati 

Egg 

krung 

tamango 

ar 

Elephant 

wdi 

dso 

khokhiri 

Eye 

mat 

me 

ndn 

Father 

sAa 

tsitsi 

api 

Fire 

lha 

hi 

pdr 

Fish 

kha 

sakana 

koki 

Flower 

hoa lu 

hana 

kot 

Foot 

kaog'ihuQ 

asi 

par 

Goat 

rd 

hitszeji 

yang 

Hair 

long 

kaminoke 

thorok 

Hand 

tai 

te 

son 

Head 

dd 

atama 

mari 

Hog 

hdu 

iaoshishi 

aantsey 

Horn 

sQng 

tsno 

spdr 

Horse 

DgQa 

ma 

mar 

House 

ya 

uchi 

tsipka 

Iron 

sat 

tets 

tsurir 

Leaf 

la 

namari 

nip 

Light 

raangsang 

hikari 

piyot 

Man 

ngoe 

stonin 

sarant 

Monkey 

wQn 

saru 

tsainnnpi 

Moon 

klang 

ski 

tarwor 

Mother 

me 

haha 

omi 

Mountain 

yam 

yama 

moismooi' 

Mouth 

meog 

kucbi 

ipku 

Mosquito 

bang 

ka 

mokoi 

Name 

ten 

na 

irhom 

Night 

dem 

yoru 

pamya 

CHI 

yau 

abura 

kirum 

Plantain 

kongtin 

obako 

phatshyo 

River 

som 

kawa 

hasyu 

Road 

dang 

mitchi 

kin 

Salt 

moe man 

sMwo 

sokom 

Skin 

ya 

kawa 

katsok 

sty 

tungtien 

sora 

banar 

Snake 

ran 

kuchinawa 

paivam 

Star 

tiugto 

hosbi 

pyor 

Stone 

da 

isAi 

torsyok 

Son 

witaiyuog 

nitchirin 

nar 

Tiger 

ot^kop 

tora 

]K>m 

Tooth 

nanraug 

ha 

ui 

Tree 

kai 

ki 

naiuo 

\ iUage 

lang 

mura 

suikor 

"Water 

Duk 

midzu 

mursyo 

Yam 

kwei 

skuoemo 

ma 
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RESULTS OF COMPARISON, 

Shewing the proportion of words in 100, which, in any two of the lan- 
guages mentioned helow, are found to he tlie same, or so nearly alike as 
to authorize the conclusion that the}' aie derived from a common source. 


5-gWf®p2it<ogt*;?;»gC 

il 3 l.i' 

fP (6 92 — "t * 

!..:*?• p . • . . - . 

!!.!!— sc. 3!» 

crsrp ^ a pj 

sri^ 2 3 ' » E f 

a. 


©^©CO*— CC — — — O — 03NMM-M-C0h-^OC,5w-O'O— — ^ 

Hangsii, 

Om-OC.3m-mmC2©CiOm-03OOOOOOOC' — — -O— HM S 


WhmcoOOOOOOOm- Om-C005OC3QCi®«j>— <>—10 m->— 


03 — cnoo<=OOOOOwCi.-cc — Oiaoofficat:,!-, S — 

Siamei^e. 


.«-*»"»oocooo^^oococD030c»5^g;ttftc-<t3^j^ [ Aka, 


>-^jrLO-CD o ocecoaDfteoat^cactCi^SpQ^o ^ o i— n- o I -^bor, 

oa_co.i-i03 otooseocii:ncoon o^oSjooo o c cj cjt i 

o^CjgtcoCTtco I Barm ese, 

<M_os otss^eDto>P>>^co5>o^oo^Cj ccoo^cocoCiO f Karen, 


MOi<;tCDooao»ojcncS^n^»S^^o j Smgpho, 

> W KS ^ M »— e— « N— to — . — KJ -0*0 to I— < — — ^ 

o »-* cj o Cm o o ge — » — cc o Cl to o ■— » Q t:.a >— o> o o o ^ 


^OlGOC^gJi(^C^c3gOCneoCr>OC’>0 ^SoPtOOOtoti—COOCO t Giro, 

CO Ct Oi o o CO Cn s »iM s Or CP r-s MM QClOtcwCli—y — 


- I JiU, 


i Mampiiri, 


CO CO qs CP tiicftOOOOO O C? CO ^ O { ^Pgp^r 


^~±c:^SS?¥=::Sc 


! Kapwi, 


ChamphuDg, 

Luhuppa, 


*»crtcc^Owoo£S5!^ ^oo5otcoZoa o ocr«co^-^coco I Koreng, 

«-‘cnco^cjSo$;n^lS — ^rncjcecooo>—»— | Marbm, 

O CO CO^^gQoS ^SS^Q0Cn^S4>.^g»giCDOOOO 
^ . a*. w w pi •^totocotsco 

coooocoqiCr'tgs cce-sctco — ODecc>'ito~^ciceosoco— * 

C5l0^0^5«— to — to— — 

acOCOMMMM(Sga COOCnOOOtCCCOOCOOOOODOSCiOOQs-* 

CO Oi MM ^ ^ S g< ^ ^ ^^ i oSa O CO Ci.0_0_0 ■ 

OCOCTt^fe Co oS Ct cScOtO COCOOOO P MM Co i 

‘-'COCOCO ^£o to o 00 OS Sot Soo^oo CO o o MM I Khoiba, 

— cn CO m M ^ Sen ^cc OT ^ooSc o o CO CO [ Maring, 


N. Tangkhui, 

C.Tangkhul, 


coco CO CO Cr» MM CO c n Co CO CO Cn Ci gi COrfOO* tO»»*»sOOP»CfiOO_ 
Cj coo>c o cog?coqscoctg;tg.-icoc.^q» — eroacoco*-*"^"^-*^^ 


Anamese» 


Japanese, 


CnCOM-*— ocOv»COO»-**— •— COCO m-OCOCOC/iCOm- M-COCOOO 


Corean, 


Request for specimens of other Languages^ 

The foregoing table is to be regarded only as the commencement of a 
series of comparisons^ which it is desirable to extend to as many languages 
as practicable. We would therefore request persons residing in various 
parts of India, or in other countries, to furnish specimens of such dialects 
as are spoken in their respective neighbourhoods, including all the words 
given in the t.able, by which means a general comparison may be readily 
made. In addition to the list of words, it is desirable to obtain informa- 
tion on the following points ; 

1. 'Within what geographical limits the language described is spoken. 

2. The estimated number of people who speak it, 

3. The account they give of their own origin, and any circumstances 








1038 Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions [Dae. 

which, in the opinion of the writer, tend to elucidate their origin, and to 
establish an ancient connection between them and other races. 

4. Whether the language is originally monosyllabic or polysyllabic. 

If the former, have any polysyllabic words crept in, and from what source ? 

5. Does the language possess a variety of tones ? How many and what 
are they ? 

0. Is the pronunciation of the language uniform throughout the dis> 
trict in which it is spoken ? Are the sounds of particular letters varied, in 
certain positions, fur the sake of euphony ? 

7. Is it a written language f If so, whence does it derive its alphabet? ’ 
Is its alphabet well adapted to express the sounds of the langui^e, or 
otherwise ? 

8. How many vowel sounds does it contain ? How many consonants ? 

9. What langttiiges does it resemble in grammatical construction ? Po 
the nouns undergo any change of form on account of case, gender, or nuia- 

ber ? If not, how are these accidents expressed ? t 

10. Are the verbs indeeted to express the various moods and tenses? 

Or are these determined by the use of prepositive or postpositive particles ? 

11. Are adjectives varied to agree with their nouns ? Have they any 
degrees of comparison ? What is the method of forming the numerals 
above ten ? Are there any generic particles affixed to the numerals ? 

12. Has the language an article? i 

13. Are there different forms for the personal pronouns, designating the 
superiority or inferiority of the speaker or hearer ? 

•14. In what order are the different parts of speech arranged in a sen- 
tence ? Does the possessive case preceile or follow the word by which it is 
governed? Is the objective governed by prepositions, or postpositions? 

Does the verb precede or follow the objective which it governs ? Do ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, auxiliaries, and other particles precede or follow the 
verbs which they modify ? 

0 

IV. — Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions, with symbols, from the west of 
India. By Colonel W. H. Stkes, Hon. Mem., As. Soc. S;c. 

The admirable and efficient use you have made in your able journal 
of the ancient inscriptions and ancient coins found in various parts of 
India, induced me to apply to withdraw all my copies of inscriptions ^ 
met with in Western India from the hands of the Royal Asiatic Society 
with a view to offer them to you to make such use of as you might think 
proper. My application to the Royal Asiatic Society was met wiffi 
an assurance that the inscriptious, which bad been transmitted to the 
literary society of Bombuy very many years ago, and which were sub- 
ie%«ently sent by this society to the K. A. S., were to be published 
iata^ffiately ; this assurance precluded further interference on my 
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part and I sball therefore not do more than transmit to you, copies 
of snch inscriptions as I think from the associated emblems or mono- 
graphs may assist to throw light upon some of the coins you have 
published. As preliminary to my observations yon must permit me 
to quote a passage from your own elaborate account of the coins which 
appear in your journal. You say most justly and philosophically that, 
“ It is an indisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and 
gold of a fixed weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in 
those countries where civilization and commerce had induced the neces- 
sity of some convenient representation of value. The antiquarian there- 
fore will have little hesitation in ascribing the HienasT okads of anti- 
tluiTT in Indian numismatology to small flattened bits of silver or other 
metal which are occasionally discovered all over the country, either 
quite smooth, or bearing only a few pinch-marks on one or both sides ; 
and generally having a corner cut off as may be conjectured for the ad- 
justment of their weight.” — Vol. iv. p. 627. If it be found that Baudha 
emblems or Baudha monographs exist upon snch coins, we shall have 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology associated with 
Buddhism. And that such is the case you have supplied numerous in- 
stances, and vol. iv. pis. 3 1 and 34, of the square kind, coins 26, 27, 32, 
51 and 18 are denominated ancient Hindu coins, but which from their 
emblems or monographs, are evidently coins of Buddhist dynasties ; at 
least they must he admitted to he such until we can prove from un- 
questionable ancient Hindu inscriptions that similar emblems or mono- 
graphs were used by the Hindu inhabitants of India in contra-distinc- 
tiou to the Buddhist inhabitants. You will perceive that the monograph 
which characterizes the above coins is the “f* and a reference to my 
perfect Baudha inscriptions wfll prove that this emblem is initial or final, 
or both, in every inscription excepting the second. Very many of the 
rounded coins, which according to your dictum are comparatively more 
recent than the square coins, are equally characterized by the emblems. 

Proceediug to another emblem common to the coins and the 
Buddh inscriptions, it will he seen that the initial symbol of inscrip- 
tion No. 6, is absolutely identical with the emblem or raont^aph 
over the hack of the elephant on the coin No. 9, on the reverse of 
which is a bull usually denominated by Europeans a brahmany bull ; 
but which, as it is found in Buddhist sculpture as well as on Buddhist 
coins, might with equal propriety he denominated a Buddhist bull. 
The partially obliterated emblem on coins 5, 1 3, is no doubt the same 
as that in coin 9. 

6 (i2 
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It may he a question whether or not the symbol is the original of 
that found on so many other coins whether Indoscythic, Canouj, or 
Hindu, — or it may be, that the initial symbol of inscription No. 2, 
has a greater claim, with its four points. I do not perceive any sym- 
bol on the coins exactly corresponding to the initial emblem of inscrip- 
tion No. 3, but the male figure in coin 16, plate 38, vol. iv., is point- 
ing downwards to a form not very far removed from it. One of the 
emblems observed on the Canouj series of coins is a pole, on the top of 
which is a compound object not referable to any known form ; an 
erect male figure, called by you the sacrificing rdja, with a glory round 
his head, or the crescent behind his shoulders, looks towards this 
emblem : on the reverse is a female either seated on a stool, on a bed, 
or on a couchant lion. I beg of you to bear this remarkable emblem 
on the one side, and the female seated on a lion on the other side, par- 
ticularly in mind, for they will assist to connect the Canouj series of 
coins with a Buddhist dynasty. In illustration of the emblem I trans- 
mit a sketch of the principal figure of Buddh in alto relit vo in the cele- 
brated cave temple of Karleh. You will perceive that Buddh is seated 
on a lotus flower, supported by the identical emblem met with on the 
coins, vide plate 38, coins 16, 17; plate 39, coins 18, 19, 20, et seq. That 
the emblem is sacred is evident from its supporting Buddh ; and the 
figures holding up the pole are no sublunary personages, for their heads 
are shrouded by the seven-headed snake which shrouds Buddh himself 
in some of the sculptures at Ellora. In coin 24 G. pi. 39, vol. iv. 
the emblem is placed between a male and female (probably the raja and 
his wife of the coins) both of whom are looking up to it ; and the female 
appears to be making an offering. You state this emblem to be 
a standard having a bird at the top, somewhat resembling the Roman 
eagle; and yon read the name of the raja to be Kumara Gupta. A 
relook at coin 20, pi. 39, vol. iv., in which the outline of the emblem 
appears to be quite perfect will probably induce you to compare it 
again with other coins, to ascertain what changes of form the emblem 
undergoes. In the sketch I have sent you will observe the associa- 
tion of Buddh with lions, (odd as they look) antilopes and snakes. 

I now come to a remarkable coincidence. On coin 25, pi. 39, vol. 
iv. a female is represented seated on a couchant or reposing lion. 
This coin you call the Conolly coin, from that gentleman’s discovery of 
it, and the legend is read Sri Sinha Vikrama. I beg of you to take 
^ the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
6^, ud turn to my account of the caves of Ellora and you will there 
fiadfmtfotdi absolutely identical with the figure on the coin. We have 
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the exact position of the lion (in my account inadvertently called 
tiger ; but it is a maned lion), the exact position of the right leg of the 
female ; the same aspect of the figure, the glory round the head ; and 
the same ornaments on the arms above the elbow, and in the same 
female figure on other coins we observe the same triple necklace. My 
sketch represents an alto-relievo figure cut out of the rock in the Buddh 
cave temple at Ellora, now most absurdly denominated by the Hindus 
Jaganniiih Subha, and the figure herself with equal absurdity is called 
Bhagisri Bhowani, but in Indra Subbah, she is called Inderani, and 
is sculptured on the walls of the hall. A tree is sculptured on the wall 
behind the female figures, in which are roosting peafowls. I mention 
this, because, from the female in coins 28 and 30 being associated with 
peafowls, she is considered to be the wife of Kartika. The originals 
of my sketch are as large as life, and Inderani is sculptured on the 
terminal wall of a long vestibule to the crypt or sacred place where 
Buddh is sculptured : the opposite terminal wall of the vestibule has 
corresponding figures as large as life (with the exception of the ele- 
phant) of a man seated on a couchant elephant, a tree is behind the 
figures and on the branches peafowls are seated, and the man is now 
called Tndra. As there are not any sacred symbols connected with these 
figures, but as they were evidently not secondary objects with the 
sculptors or excavators of the temple, not less from their position than 
from their execution, I have for some years been accustomed to consi- 
der them representations of the prince and his consort, by whom the 
cave was executed ; and in this opinion I was confirmed by similar 
figures being met with under similar circumstances in two other Buddh 
caves ; there being only some slight difference in the position of the 
female upon the lion, such as is seen in coin 27, and in one instance 
the lion is by the side of the female. 

If therefore these coincidences justify the belief that the female figure 
on the coin and the female figure in the Baudba caves of Ellora be the 
same, we come to the conclusion that the caves in which the figures 
are found were excavated by a Budhist prince, named Vierama 
Mahbndra Gupta ; and the form of the Devanigri letters upon 
the coin will give a period of 2000 to 2500 years for the date of 
the excavation. Of course the caves were excavated by different 
princes, for such astonishing works of art could only have been 
perfected in many generations. 

It would appear that upon the ancient coins, whether of the Canouj 
series, from Behat, Saurashtra, Jaunpoor, or Western India, on some or 
all of them are found emblems, symbols, monograms, figures of men and 
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animals, trees, peafowls, &c. — all of which are to be met with sculptured 
in Baudba care temples ; and the coins are impressed with an autk^ue 
form of the Devanagri which is only met with in Buddhist inscriptions 
in Buddhist works of art. Now until we find the same symbols, mono- 
graphs, figures, and the same antiqne form of the Sanskrit character 
in Hindu works of art; (and there is nothing of the kind whateyerin 
the numerous care temples in Western India dedicated to Sbkwdh 
(Siva) particularly there is not any inscription in the antique form of 
the Devanagri,) we may legimately infer that Buddhists are the authors 
in cases where these symbols are found, and that Hindus are not the 
authors. Moreover, the use of the antique form of the Devanfigarf 
indicates a priority in the use of it, over those who appear to have 
used a modified form of it. 

I beg of you to make any use yon please of this letter ; for I have 
not any objection to my opinions being subjected to the test of public 
criticism. Truth is my object and I am quite satisfied to be set right 
in case I am wrong. 

Note on Col. Stkbs’ Inscriptions , by Jas. Phinsep, Sec. As. Soo., S(C. 

Colonel Stubs pays us no small compliment in wishing to trans- 
fer back again to ludia for elucidation the numerous inscriptions he 
so long since collected in the West of India. This is indeed revere- 
ing the order of things ! — while we are sending to Europe all those 
great men eminent for their knowledge of the ancient tongues of India, 
and disconraging (if not persecuting) the study of these tongues by the 
natiTes themselves ; — while the public declaration of a late presi- 
dent (Sir Chablbs Gubt) still rings in our ear, that the subject of 
Indian literature and antiquity was now exhausted, and that we must 
seek other matter of physical research to occupy the attention of the 
members of the Asiatic Society, we are awakened and encouraged to a 
fresh train of antiquarian investigation by an appeal from our retired 
comrades, who had carried away with them stores of precious materials 
to lie long neglected, or to excite fruitless curiosity in a clime uncon- 
genial to their elucidation. 

More than one gpreat question is certainly involved in the solution of 
the cave inscriptions of western India. To whom is to be attributed their 
construction ? Prom what period have they existed ? — In what language 
and character are the records sculptured ? — Unknown to Colonel Svxas, 
tim whole of these questions have been already solved as regards the 
astmoiaenta on this side of India : — ^They are of the third or 
ksssnHietaatmy wterimr to our era ; they are of Buddhist foundation; 
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and the language is not Sanskrit, but a link between that graiumatical 
idiom and the Pali of the Buddhist scriptures. The alphabet appears 
to be the very prototype of all the Devandgari and Dahhini alphabets : 
and nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered pre- 
served in this character : indeed it would be impossible that it should ; 
because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient in many let- 
ters absolutely necessary to Sanskrit syntax. 

Further, of the cave inscriptions on this part of India, we have already 
published one from Gaya in the selfsame alphabet and language, of 
the age of raja Dasaratha (the II.) In the present number we pub- 
lish another equally important evidence from Cuttack, proving that 
the caves in the Khandgiri hill were repaired and appropriated, if not 
excavated, in the time of Aira raja a Buddhist sovereign of Calinga. 
From the west of India we have hitherto only had one specimen (that 
of Dr. Stevenson from KarliJ to deal with, and this we have with rea- 
son suspected of being also PdU, though the character has evidently 
undergone the changes of a century or two. 

Whatever may be our desire to penetrate further into the secret, 
we still by no means regret that Col. Sykes has not sent the whole 
of his collection to gratify our curiosity. Impressed with a convic- 
tion that no written copy is to be trusted implicitly we should have 
either hesitated to look at them at all, or perhaps should have wasted 
hours of labour in vain on them ; while we know that our zealous fellow- 
labourers in Bombay are meantime adopting the best means of secur- 
ing authentic facsimiles of these very inscriptions, and are even now 
engaged in examining their contents. Nevertheless these lialf-dozen 
brief specimens from Jooneer, selected as containing symbols identical 
with those on the various Buddhist groupes of coins, have, invited atten- 
tion in spite of all our resolutions ! and though future comparisons may 
change and correct many letters in our reading, we cannot refrain from 
publishing the results, strikingly confirmatory as they are of the 
fact that these Buddhist cave inscriptions are also in the vernacular 
of the day, all equally simple and intelligible — now that the key has 
been discovered. This key is of course no other than the one reco- 
vered through the Bhilsa danam* ! and it is a singular fact that the 
principal deviation in the Sainkadri cave alphabet, from what may be 
considered as the original type, (namely, that of the letter d,) has been 
traced and verified through the recurrence, in many of the short in- 
scriptions, of the somewhat similar expression daya dhama, (Sanskrit 
dayd~dharma.J The principal acts here are of ‘ compassion and piety, 
as those were of ‘ charhy not that the latter expression does not 
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also occur in some of the present examples : and particulaily in fig. I 
of the accompanying plate, wherein Colonel SrKKshappily confirms the 
correction I ventured to introduce into the Rev. Dr. Stevenson's 
copy of the same line (see page 468 of the present volume). Strange to 
say there are many other discrepancies of equal magnitude in the two 
copies of this simple document : Col. Sykes’ line reading : 

Saharavisabhoti putasa fqj gimita ukiisa sihathabhodduam. 

The change from pihathato ddra to sihathahho ddnam, immediately 
opens our eyes to the subject of the record, sihathabho (or sihathamhha) 
being the regular Pali orthography of : Sinha stambhas, the 

lion pillar; and Col. Sykes informs us that the inscription is engraven 
“ on the obelisk or pillar in front of the Kdrli cave.” The obvious 
translation then is, 

“ This hon pillar is the gift of Agimitra Ukas the son of Saha Uatisa- 
BHOTI.” 

In fig. '2 a perfect inscription fi ora the doorway of the Sainhadrl caves 
north of Jooneer (Jdnira), we may remark the commencement of a de- 
parture from the original form in some of the letters used: thus the 
/ or X is changed to ^ , a common form also in the Girnar inscrip- 
tions, and evidently the link between the oiigiiml form and the of 
the Mahamalaipura inscriptions, and of the various southern alphabets : 
it may be also seen in inscription 3 of the present plate. This letter 
would be taken for an n by readers on our side of India ; and this is 
perhaps one of the best possible proofs of the authenticity of the pri- 
mitive form, whence hy distinct ramifications in opposite sides of the 
peninsula the same derivative has come to denote quite a diflerent ori- 
ginal! The n, of our Samudra Gupta and more modern alphabets is 
derived from J_ ; this when written, required the pen to be carried below 
forming a loop thus J_ ; which was gradually carried downward in 
and d) , and ended in the modern if. But I must not attempt on this 
occasion to analyze individual letters, or I shall be carried away into 
an endless digression. Correcting the second anomalous letter conjec- 
turally, the line n ill run thus : — 

Dhammika sentya sola gabham vdhi cha daya dhamam. 

which corresponds precisely with the Sanskrit : 

«WJIW 

*' Tlie hundred caves and the tank of Dba'rmika SenI— his act of piety, »nd 
compassion.’* 

I must be allowed to remark en passant that the letter n has heie 
changed its form to which appears to be the onginal form of the 
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X. fTII successive alphabets, and may ex- 

plain the circumstance ot' that class of n alone being known in the 
written Prakrit of the Hindu drama, and of the sacred literature of the 
Jains. For the word vdhi see observations on No. 5. 

The symbol on this inscription. Col. Sykes identifies with that on 
coins 16, 17, 18, 26, 27. 32 and 51 of plate 34, vol. v. 

Inscription 3 may be transcribed in Roman letters thus : 
Virascnakasa gahalatila maghasa 
Dhama nigamasa dayadhama, chetiya-ghara, 

Niyuta satna loka hita sukhdya. 

In Sanskrit this sentence may he rendered with exact conformity : 

“ The compassionate and pious act of Vi a.s Senaka, Iht gahalatila magha, the 
abode of riglifeousneas, — for the pleasure and advantage of the virtuous attendants 
of the chaitya temple.” 

This inscription is stated by Col. Svkrs to be ” on a Buddhist cave 
temple in which there is a large isolated dehgopa, under the hill fort of 
Seunere or Jooneer.” The expression chetiya ghar of course alludes 
to this interior structure : it is exactly the modern vernacular name, 
and it introduces us with certainty to a new letter, the gh, which has 
been hitherto a desideratum ; and which was of doubtful existence in 
the primitive alphabet. Some modification is also perceptible in the 
kh of the word sukhdya, of the reading of which however there can 
be no reasonable doubt. 

The symbol at the head of this inscription agrees precisely with 
that of many of our golden Indo-Scythic coins. 

The name gahalatila magha reminds us of a tribe of Rajputs, the 
Gehlotes, or Grahalotes who founded the Gohila dynasty of Mewdr, 
after the destruction of the Balabhis of Saurashtra. Magha is the name 
of one of the dwipas or divisions of the universe. It also applies to 
the Magas of the Arracan country, Buddhists who claim to have 
given their name to the Magadha province whence they migrated east- 
ward : but this is doubtful. 

Figure 4 is headed, " Perfect inscription over the doorway of the 
large pillared cave temple within the vestibule, Sainhadri caves.” 

Some little ambiguity remains as to the third letter which may be 
either a or s ; in the latter case the sense will only vary so far as to 
introduce the name of the mother as well as of the father of the 
benefactor — Kali sutasya, ‘ bom of Kali’ — but as the same letter oc- 
curs in the next inscription without change, I think it must be an a 
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rather than an s, although we have thus a collision between two vowels. 

Kali atasa heeranika putasa suKsadatasa tkakapurisasa chetiya giara 
iiiyuta dnyadhama. 

In Sanskrit: 

“ The pious act of Spiisadatta, lord of the city of Thaica, the son of Kau' 
a'ta (or Kalyarta) the gold merchant, for the attendants on the cbaitya-tem- 
pie.” 

The name of the rich person at whose expense the cave was appa- 
rently dug or ornamented, may be translated ‘ given by the sun’ — equi- 
valent to jipollodotus of the Greeks ; it may also be read Sa'lisa datta 
(given of Siva) ; both are somewhat at variance with a Bauddha pro- 
fession. The town over which he ruled looks very like Thdkurpura. 

No. 5, of the same plate, is ‘ enclosed in a panel, over the western 
cistern near the large reservoir in the Sainhadra caves.’ 

Kali dtekasa kutira putasa sudhana 
Kdnasa sagkakasa u4ki dayadhama. 

Here the four opening letters are the same os in the last example, 
but they are followedby a k, and the rest of the name is different. The 
doubtful word in the second line is evidently the same as one in the 
second inscription, where from following satagahham with a conjunctive 
' cha’ it seemed to denote some similar object of art. From the posi- 
tion of the present inscription, that object could be no other than a 
reservoir for water, and from analogy to the primitive alphabet the 
initial letter should be the vowel L or u. In Wilson’s dictionary I 
accordingly found the word : udhras, water, whence would naturally 
be formed ^3^ u4hri, or in Pali, ndhi, a tank, or water reservoir. Again 
the letter t of putasa more resembled a bk, which if so would make the 
reading kutira pubhasa (Sanskrit kutira prabhasya or pra- 

Ihavasyd, enlightening or born in a cottage) — and the whole sentence : 

“ This tank is the pious work of Kali' Ataea the humbly born, the honest 
acquirer of wealth, the deceased (gone to heaven, saarg&gast/a?)" 

The modihcation of the letter dh should be particularly noted as it 
might easily be taken for a v, but for the known word dhama. 

No. 6. This is one of the most curious of the series because of 
the exact accordance of the initial symbol with the monogram on a 
large series of the Indo-Scythic coins, commencing with the reverse of 
the celebrated Mokadphises coin. 'There can be little doubt that these 
signs, placed at the head of every written document, and stampt on 
tile, field of every die are, like the avm of the brahmans, the cross of 
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the Christians, or the triangle of the masonic brethren, connected 
with the religion of the parties. Twenty-four such signs are stiU in 
use among the Jains, whose books or traditions may some day instruct 
us in the allegories they are intended to convey. The present panelled 
inscription is ‘ on the most western end of the rock near the chambers 
of the Sttinhddri caves.* It runs in the usual strain : 

Sdmadapasakasa putasa, 

Sivakukhisa daya dhama ddnam, 

Kapdvibhasa yase niyulakam. 

“ The pious and charitable endowment of Siva Kckhi (?) the son of Sa'ha- 
SAPASAKA (?) redounding to the glory of this most compassionate person.” 

implying doubtless that the chambers had been constructed by the 
party, for the accommodation of the priests or ascetics who resided 
on the spot. 

Can we then venture to affirm on the strength of these very brief 
and detached announcements that we have solved the great ques- 
tion of the origin of the cave temples of western India, those 
stupendous works of art which it is calculated must have occupied 
centuries of labour and mines of wealth to excavate ? The obvious 
answer is ; — if these inscriptions occupy, as they seem to do, pro- 
minent and designed places in the works they allude to, they can 
hardly be imagined to record any thing less than the original con- 
struction : or when the excavations were of natural formation, at 
least their embellishment and architectural sculpture. 

In this case we may at once pronounce, from the alphabetic evi- 
dence, that the caves were thus constructed or embellished a century 
or two prior to the Christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the 
height of its glory from CasAmir to Ceylon. 

It is certainly an extraordinary circumstance that among all these 
inscriptions, the title of raja should never occur, and that such great 
undertakings should appear to have proceeded from private zeal, from 
obscure individuals neither connected with the court nor with the 
priesthood ; for neither any where do we discover the familiar titles of 
Sramana, Bhikhu, Mahdmati nor Arahata in the present inscriptions. 

The above are but a few specimens selected from a mass in the 
owner’s possession, and unimportant compared with those on which we 
have reason to believe our friends in Bombay are now engaged. From 
their labours must we impatiently expect the solution to Col. Sykks’ 
question now we are told under re-agitation in England — ‘ whether the 
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baddhists or the brahmans may claim precedence in the history of 
Indian civilization and literature ?’ We have already expressed an 
opinion on this discussion, supported by the strong argument that the 
language of all our lately disclosed documents is a mere scion of the 
pure Sanskrit stock, not quite so distant from its parent as the Piili, 
or the Jaina Prakrit, but still widely at variance with the purity and 
perfection of the sacred language of the Vedas. 

Nevertheless opponents may argue, — where are any Sanskrit sculp- 
tured documents or inscriptions of equal antiquity ? — Look at the San- 
skrit inscriptions of the Saiva sculptures at Mahamalaipura so ably 
deciphered by Mr. Babinoton* : they are in a character which can be 
proved to be a regular and even distant descendant of the Idt character. 
Again they may argue, does not the word Sanskrit imply that the 
existing language was reformed, dressed and reduced to grammatical 
restraint, at some period ? — this was attended with the introduction of 
several new letters which are not to be found in the early primitive 
alphabet, nor even in the early offsets from it, the square Pali, and 
the old Tamil : — whereas we can trace their gradual incorporation 
in these western link inscriptions, and we find them fully developed 
in the well preserved copper-plate grants of the third century so 
happily coming to aid our studies from Gnjerdl, “ Much may be said 
on both sides,” — but it is most prudent to say nothing at all as yet ; — 
to imitate the best schools of geology, and collect materials witliout 
meddling with theories. 

We have said nothing of the last of Colonel Stkks^s inscriptions,—* 
that over a large figure of Buddha in the cave temple of Kdrli, 35 miles 
W. N. W. of Poona, because it is evidently imperfect and mutilated. 
It would be easy to pick out detached passages capable of interpreta- 
tion, as the following towards the end of the first line 

pardgata ime sava thala {sthallaj vasata lokasa vnthavaya fvastavdyaj : 
quasi, (for the accommodation of foreign pilgrims from all places.) In 
the following lines frequently occurs the expression gdmaka rojake, 

‘ devotees belonging to the town.’ Tlie two expressions 
point to some endowment for these two classes of devotees. Colonel 
SxKEs in a note describes the figure of Buddha to be * seated on 
a lotus flower, supported on a remarkable emblem, held up by two 
■figures whose heads are shrouded by seven-headed snakes. The 
supposed curly hair of the figures of Buddha is here evidently a 
«ap or head-dress. Like the generality of the figures of Buddha in 
fdsa cave temples of Western India, it is associated with lions, ante* 
*Traa»ctioni of the Royal Asiatic Society, irol. II. 
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lopes and snakes. The inscription occupies the exact situation here 
represented.’ 

The allegory of ancient mythology is a distinct study, a language 
more difficult to read than any of our ‘ unknown tongues’ when the 
superstitions are once swept away from practice and memory. I cannot 
yet attempt any explanation of the symbols common to the caves and 
the coins. But Buddhism still flourishes in neighbouring countries, 
and thither we must refer for elucidation of these and the thousand 
other mysteries and anecdotes of the saint’s history pictured in stone 
and in fresco on the deserted caves and temples of his once thriving 
followers in India. 


V. — Further notes on the inscriptions on the columns at Delhi, Allaha- 
bad, Betiah, Sfc. By the Uonble Gxobgb Turnoub, Esq. of the 
Ceylon Civil Service*. 

I have read with great interest, in the Asiatic Journal of July 
last, your application of your own invaluable discovery of the Lat 
alphabet, to the celebrated inscriptions on Feroz’s column, at Delhi. 

When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards of 
two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the 
whole of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider 
also, that almost all the inflections of the language in which these in- 
scriptions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate sylla- 
bles, and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel 
symbols, or a small anuswara dot ; and when we further find that the 
Pali orthography of that period, as shewn by these inscriptions was 
very imperfectly defined — using single for double, and promiscuously, 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants ; and also, without discrimina- 
tion, as to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n — the sur- 
prise which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel 
will be occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the 
disagreement between our respective readings of these ancient records. 

Another very effective cause has, also, been in operation to produce 
a difference in our readings. You have analysed these inscriptions 
through uBrahmanizedSanskrit medium.whilel have adopted a Buddkis- 

* We consider it a duty to insert this paper, just received, in the same volume 
with our version of the inscription, adding a note or two in defence of the latter 
where we consider it still capable of holding its ground against such smieriot 
odds ! — E d. 
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tical Pdli medium. With all my unfeigned predisposition to defer to 
your practised judgment and established reputation in oriental research, 
it would be uncandid in me if I did not avow, that I retain the opinion 
that the medium of analysis employed by me has been (imperfect as 
that analysis is) the more appropriate and legitimate one. 

The thorough investigation of this subject is of such paramount 
importance and deep interest, and as (if I have rightly read the con- 
cluding sentence of " the fifth inscription round the shaft of Feroz’s 
pillar,” which appears for the first time in the July journal,) we have 
yeXfive* more similur columns to discover in India, I venture to suggest 
that you should publish my translation also, together with the text in 
the ancient character, transposed literatim from my romanized ver- 
sionf . Future examiner^ of these monuments of antiquity will thus 
have the two versions to collate with the originals, and be able to de- 
cide which of the two admits of the closest approximation to the text. 

In the present note I shall confine myself to a critical examination 
of the first sentence only of the northern inscription, which will serve 
to show how rigidly I have designed to adhere to the rules of the 
Pili grammar in my translation of these inscriptions ; and then pro- 
ceed to explain the historical authority I have recently discovered for 
identifying Pitadasi, the recorder of these inscriptions, with Dham- 
HASOKO, the supreme monarch of India, the convert to, and great 
patron of. Buddhism, in the fourth century before our era. 

The first sentence of the northern insciiption, after the name of the 
recorder and the specification of the year of his reign, I read thus : 

Hidalapdlile dugapatipadaye, ananta agiyidhanmaknmatiyd, agiya parikhiyi, 
agiyd »a»mdyd, aghwt bhayina, agena usahena ; esdchakho mama armsathiyi- 

Although the orthography as well as syntax, of your reading, viz. hidatapdtiti 
d&tan, and which you construe “ the faults that have been cherished in my heart,” 
are both defective, a slight and admissible alteration into “ hadayapalM disk" 
would remove those objections, if other difficulties did not present themselves, 
which will be presently explained, and which, I fear, are insuperable. 

The substantive paiipddayiX," however, which you convert into a verb, does 
not, I am confident, in the Pdli language, admit of the rendering ‘ ‘ I acknowledge 

* We know of five, therefore three remain — the Bhittri may be a fragment of 
one ; that at Bakrabad, and one near Qhazeepore are without inscriptions. — Et>. 

•f* To this we must demur : we have examined the greater part from perfect 
fiieaimiles, and cannot therefore consent to publish a version which we know to 
deviate materially from the original text. — E d. 

JThe objection to consider po/i)vddaye as a verb does not seem very consistent 
witli the three examples given, all of which are verbs — pappajjdmdii (the double 
JJ ofwhich represents the Sanskrit dy not d) S. praiipadydmaiti or in atmani pada 
and twice, petipajjilubanii fS. Pratipadyatavyam itij . Pada is gertaialjr 
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andconCess** in the sense of This word is derived from the root 

“to proceed in, as in ajonrney;** and with the intensitive prefix “pati” 
invariably signifies $teadfait obsertance or adherence^ With the prefix of 
collective signification “ sam” the verb signifies “ to acquire” or “ to earn.” I 
gave an instance in the July journal (p. 523), as the last words uttered by 
Budoho on his deathbed. 

** Handaddw^ bhikkhawd., amantiydmiwd : wayadhamma sankbdra, appam&dina 
9atnpdd4iha*'* “ Now, O Bhikkhus ! lam about to conjure you (for the last 
time) : perishable things are transitory ; without procrastination earn {nibbdnan^*') 

With the intensitive prefix * pati^ the verb is to be found very frequently in 
the Buddhistical scriptures. The following example is also taken from the Pari* 
nibbdnan niian in the Dighanikdyo^ containing the discourses of Buddho deli- 
vered while reclining on his deathbed, under the sal trees at Kuiindrd. The 
interrogator A'nando was his first cousin, and favorite disciple. 

Kathan Mayan, Bhante, Mdtngdmi patipajjanidti* ? Adt^san, Ananddti, Da$* 
none, Bhagatcd, Jcothan patipajjiiabbanti? Andldpo, Anandati, Afaptmtira, Bhanid 
kathan pappajjiiabbdwti ? Sati Ananda Upatthd piiabhdtu ** Lord, how should 
we comfort ourselves in our intercourse with the fair sex ? A'nando 1 do not look 
at them. Bhagawa! having looked at them, what course should be pursued 
then? A'nakdo 1 abstain from entering into conversation with them? In the 
course of (religious) communion (with them), Lord, what line of conduct ought 
to be observed ? Under those circumstances, A'nando I thou shouldst keep 
thyself guardedly composed.** 

It is evident, therefore, that the substantive “ paiipddayP* signifies obter* 
vance and adherence^* and cannot be admitted to bear any signification wbicb 
implies “ renunciation.^ 

It is almost immaterial whether the next word be the adjective ** annafa'* or 
the adjective ” anan/a”— I prefer the latter. But “ oydyd,” cannot possibly 
be the substantive “ aghan'^ “ sin,** in the accusative case pluralf. The absence 

the root of all ; which with the prefix pati (S.prati) takes the neuter sense of 'to 
follow after (or observe) ;* while by lengtheniug the a^pada, it has the active or 
causal sense of to make observance, to declare, (‘ padyate, he pddayafi orpd- 
dayate, he makes to go,) the only alteration I bespoke whs pdlati to pdlataae, to 
agree with doaam — but as the onweirara is very doubtful in the Allahabad copy, I 
incline to read (Sanskritic^ hidayatapdlaiah dosahpaiipaddybf * X declare (what 
was) the sin cherished in my heart*- — with a view of course to renunciatioii. The 
suhsti tution of u for o has many examples: — but I never pretended that tho 
reading of this passage was satisfactory. — Eo. 

• By permutation d becomes jy, (rather dy, — En.) 

t My critic has here been misled by my loosenew of tmnil.tion— had he fol. 
lowed my Sanskrit, he would have seen that tghiyi was ne«r intended aa an 
acenaatire plural of agham ; 1 must parse and construe the whole, premising 
that the teats differ in regard to the final o of the Znd, .Ird. and 4th words, which 
in some copies of the Delhi inscription are long, while on the Allahabad facsimae 
they are all short. In the former case (the one 1 previously adopted) the read. 

ing is (Sanskritici.) 
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of the aspirate would not be a serious objection, but aghan*'' Is a nevter now 
of the 12(b declension. The accusative plural would be agani or aye’* and not 
“ ” wliich I read ag^ya'* the dative singular. In this sentence, this 

word occurs five times, varying in its inflections and gender to agree with the 
snbstantive with which it is connected in each instance; proving it therefore to 
be an adjective, and, I think, “ aggo*^ “ precious,” which is here spelt with a 
single ^ in conformity with the principle on which all double consonant are 
represented by single ones in these inscriptions. ” Dhanmakdmatuya^* is a &€• 
mdsa contraction of ” dhammassa hdrnatdya,*' and signifies out of devotion to 
dhanmct'^ ” being a feminine noun of the seventh declension makes “ ^d- 

matdya" in tlie instrumental case, but ” egdya^paritcdya agdya iiisdsdy^t'* again 
though terminating in the same manner as kdmatdyot are in the dative case tf 
taiU9iiya (which I read Sdacndya) is a neuter noun of the tenth (?) declension ; 
bkay^na and ttsdhina being, the one a neuter of the twelfth and the other a Bias« 
culine noon of the first declension, both make their instrumental case in esa.” 
Without a precise knovvledge of the Pdti grammar, it is impossible to define when 
a ease is dative and when instrumental. ” Eaachakko mmma anueatkiyd'* you 
translate, I And, ” by these may my eyes be strengthened and confirmed (in rec- 
titude).” The participial verb “ QHueathiyd,** could not, I imagine, be made to 
bear in Pdli the signification you give it. The preposition ” onn” signifies 
“ following,” ** continuance,” ” in due order,** when in composition with the root 
” sura** ” to remember” (from which eatkiyd is derived), the compound term 
always means ” to bear in remembrance** or ” perpetuate the remembrance of.*^ 
If there was any thing to be gained by preserving the ” eyes** we might certainly 

adj. fern. «. 3. subs. fem. t. 5. sub. nt. s, 4 sub. fern s. 5. ditto ditto. 

Anyata^aghdyd, dharmakdmaidydf aghaya^ parikshdydy aghdya suerusdyd 

3rd case sub. s. 3 sub. s. 3 pro. I sub. s. 1 pro. 6 verb pot. s. 3. 

agnena bhayena, aghenautudhenat esa — thak$huh^ mama amittheydt 
** from the all-else-sinful religion-desire, from examination to sin, from desire to 
listen to sin (sc. to bear it preached of) by sin-fear, by sin-enormity, — thus 
may the eye of me be confirmed.” 

In this translation I have preserved every case as in the Sanskrit, and I think 
it will be found that the same meaning is expressed in my first translation. 

If the short a Iw preferred, the 5th case, kamatdyd and parikahdyd, both fe- 
minine substantives must be changed to the 3rd, Sans, kd^otdyai and parik^' 
ak&yai (in P4/f, kdmatdya and parikhdya') — and the sense will be only changed to 
** ^1*® all-else-sinful desire of religion, — by the scrutiny into the nature of sin, 

fiN?. That kdvMtd (not kdmd) is the feminine noun employed (formed like devo- 
id from deva) is certain ; because the nominative case is afterwards introduced 
dharmo-prekthdj dhaema kdmatd cAo, &c. Mr. Turnoor converts these into 
plural personal nouns, ” the observers of dharma, the deligbters in dharma**— 
but such an interpretation is both inconsistent with the singular verb (varddki- 
mii}y and with the expression save $uve (tvayam evayam) * each of itself*— I 
thersfbre see no rmon to give up any part of my interpretation of the opening 
Mutcnue of Uie mscription.— Eo, 

is said to be sconetimes masculine, aghd which makes aghi in the 
•wwttatlfe plural.— £o. 
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with a trifling variation, read the paasage « tti." chakhi mama anutathifi” 
hantn being understood, — “ may toy eyes perpetuate the remembrance of these 
{dhanrni)." But I confess I prefer the reading of this passage as it appears in 
the inscription — “Esichakho mama anusathij/i ," — the verb “keaatP' being under- 
stood,— and “ erd” agreeing with “ Bkamaalipi." “ This (inscription on Dkan- 
mo), moreover, will serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me.” This render- 
ing conveys a nobler sentiment, aspiring to more permanent fame, and is in close* 
confirmity also with the spirit of the last sentence in the fifth inscription. 

1 have still to dispose of the initial words ” Hidalapdliti duoan pat^ddayf.” 
I acknowledge that I was at first entirely baffled by them. When I had com- 
pleted the translation of all the four inscriptions, save these three words, I found 
that they were the edicts of an Indian monarch, a zealot in Buddhism ? and 
from these columns being scattered over widely separated kingdoms of India, it 
appeared equally certain to me that a Bdjidhirija of India alone could be the 
author of them. As far as 1 was aware, two supreme monarchs alone of India 
had become converts to Buddhism, since the advent of Sa'kta. Dhanma'so'- 
uo in the fourth centuay before Christ ; and Pa^nou at the end of the third cen- 
tury of our era. 1 could hit upon no circumstance connected with the former 
ruler which availed me in interpreting these words. 1 then took np the Dhdtdm 
datuwanso, the history of the tooth relic, the only work, I believe, in Ceylon, 
which treats of Pa'ndo. I therecfound, not only that his conversion had been 
brought about in consequence of the transfer of the tooth relic from Dantapura 
in the Korthern Circars, then called Kilinga, to his capital PifiUpura the mo . 
dern Patna ; but also met with several passages expressive of Pa'ndu’s senti- 
ments strictly analagous with those contained in these inscriptions. This disco- 
very, at the moment, entirely satisfied me, that these three hitherto undecipher- 
able words should be read Ai* Danfapurato dasauan upadaye t the hi being an 
expletive of the preceding word, and the other words signifying “ from Daata- 
pwa I have obtained the tooth relic.” 

Under this impression my former paper on these inscriptions was drawn np. 
My having subsequently ascertained that PiTADASi is Ohanica'so'ko does not 
necessarily vitiate this reading ; for the tooth relic was at Dante^ara during 
bis reign also ; and there is no reason why DHANMA'sdnd likewise should not 
have paid it the reverential honor of transferring it to his capital. But siace I 
have read your translation, I have made out soother solution of these words, 
furnisbing the signification you adopt, without incurring the apparent objections 
noticed above. The sentence written is tslento, divested of permutation of 
letters, and tamdaa contraction might be read j fUin aland pdlHi ddttgf a t ip ddayi. 

” I have renounced the impious courses eberisfaed myself,” “ Him’’ is derived 
ftom the root Ad “ to renounce,” and is the Varassa form of the e^afani tense- 
By the 35th rule of Clough’s grammar, p. 13, when a precedes a vowel it is fre- 
quemly suppressed, and »t or d substituted in its place, as for “ iwau ataa" u 
written “ ewamasta” for ” 4tan aurdeha," “ HadawocKa." By this rule, therefore, 
Bin atand” would become “ Hidaland.” Again by the ” Topariso’’ (Tatpum- 

• The alterations requisite to admit of that reading are trifling, and chiefly 
symbolic, in the ancient alphabet. 

t Tliis verb Him is most frequently found in the participial form ” Ai/wd.” 

6 s 
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It/a) rule (No. 19, p. 79) “ atandpilite” would be contracted into “ atapilile.” 
The reading in extenao then becomes contracted into “ Hidatapdliii." “ Doaa” 
from “ d«” signifies “ impure or impious” and ‘‘ patipadat/d,” as already explained 
are “ observances or actions in life.” My reading therefore of the entire sen- 
tence is now “ I have renounced the impious observances cherished by myself— 
out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to Dhanmo, and out 
of reverential awe and devout zeal for the precious religion which confers ines- 
timable protection. This (inscription on Dhanmo), moreover, will serve to per- 
petuate the remembrance of me.” 

I proceed now to give noy authority for pronouncing Pitadasi to be 
Dbanmaso'ko. 

From a very early period, extending back certainly to 800 years, 
frequent religious missions have been mutually sent to each other’s 
courts, by the monarchs of Ceylon and Siam, on which occasions an ex- 
change of the Pali literature extant in either country appears to have 
taken place. In the several Sol^an and Pdndian conquests of this 
island, the literary annals of Ceylon were extensively and intentionally 
destroyed. The savage Rajasingha in particular, who reigned between 
A. D. 1581 and 1592, and became a convert from the Buddhistical 
to the Brahmanical faith, industriously sought out every Buddhistical 
work he could find, and ” delighted in burning them in heaps as high 
as a cocoanut tree.” These losses were in great measure repaired by 
the embassy to Siam of Wilbaoadeub Muditansb, in the reign of 
Kibtisri RArASiN'OHA in A. D. 1753, when he brought back Burmese 
versions of most of the Pdli sacred books, a list of which is now lodged 
in the Daladd temple in Kandy. 

'The last mission of this character, undertaken however without any 
royal or official authority, was conducted by the chief priest of the 
Chattia or cinnamon caste of the maritime provinces, then called Kapa- 
CAMA thdro. He returned in 1812 with a valuable library, compris- 
ing also some historical and philological works. Some time after 
his return, under the instructions of the late Archdeacon of Ceylon, 
the Honorable Doctor Twisubton, and of the late Rev. G. Bissbt, 
then senior colonial chaplain, Kapaoama became a Convert to Chris- 
tianity, and at his baptism assumed the name of Gbobgb Nadobis ob 
Suva, and he is now a modliar or chief of the cinnamon department 
at Colombo. He resigned his library to his senior pupil, who is the 
present chief priest of the Challias, and these books are chiefly kept 
at the wihare at Daddla near Calte. This conversion appears to have 
produced no estrangement or diminution of regard between the par- 
bea. It is from Gbobgb Nadobis, modliar, that I received the Bur- 
inase version of the TSkd of the Mahdwanso, which enabled me to rec- 
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tify extensive imperfections in the copy previously obtained from the 
ancient temple at Mulgirigalla, near Tangalle. 

Some time ago the modliar suggested to me that I was Wrong in 
supposing the Mahdwanso and the Dipawanso to be the same work, as 
he thought he had brought the Dipawanso himself from Bnrmah. I 
was sceptical. In my last visit, however, to Colombo, he produced 
the book, with an air of triumph. His triumph could not exceed my 
delight when I found the work commenced with these lines quoted by 
the author of the Mahdwanso* as taken from the Mahdwanso (another 
name for Dipawanso) compiled by the priests of the Utdru wihare 
at Anurddhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon. “ I will perspicuously 
set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceylon; the histories of the convoca- 
tions and of the schisms of the theros ; the introduction of the religion 
(of Buddho) into the island ; and the settlement and pedigree of the 
sovereign Wwato.” 

In cursorily running over the book, at the opening of the sixth 
Bhdnawdro or chapter, which should contain the history oIDhahma'- 
so'ko, I found the lines quoted from my note to you in page 791. 

This Dipawanso extends to the end of the reign of MAHAsiNo.which 
closed in A. D. 302. As the Mahdwanso, which quotes from this 
work, was compiled between A. D. 459 and 477, the Dipdwanso must 
have been written between those two epochs. I have only cursorily 
run over the early chapters to the period where the Indian history 
terminates without collecting from that perusal any new matter, not 
found embodied either in the Mahdwanso or its Tikd, excepting the 
valuable information above mentioned, and a series of dates defining 
the particular year of each sovereign’s reign, in which the several hie- 
rarchs of the Buddhistical church died, down to Mogoaliputtatisso 
the chief priest who presided at the tbibd convocation in the reign of 
Dhamm/86ko. These dates may remove some of the incongruities 
touched upon in my second paper on Buddhistical annals. 

This Burmese copy, however, of the Dipawanso is very imperfect. 
Bach Bhdnawdro ought to contain 250 verses. Several chapters fall 
short of this complement ; and, in some, the same passage is repeated 
two and even three times. 

It will be highly desirable to procure, if possible, a more perfect 
copy, together with its commentary, (either Tikd or Atthakathd) from 
the Burmese empire. 

On my return to Kandy, and production of the Dipdwanso to the 
Buddhist priests, who are my coadjutors in these researches, they 

• Vide in the quarto edition the introduction to the Mahdwanso, page si*i. 

6 s 2 
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reminded me that there was a Pali work on my own shelves, whu^ 
also gave to Dhanmasoko, the appellation of Pitadaso. The work is 
chiefly in prose, and held in great estimation for the elegance of its 
style : hence called " Rasauidhini” — “ sweetly flowing” or the “ har- 
monious stream.” 

The Singhalese version, of which this Pdli work is a translation, 
was of great antiquity, and is no longer extant. The present copies 
in that language are merely translations of this Pdli edition. I am 
not able to fix the date of this Pali version, as the author does not 
give the name of the sovereign in whose reign he flourished — but the 
pmiod k certainly subsequent to A. D. 477, as he quotes frequently 
fl'om the Mahdteanso. The author only states, that this work k 
compiled by Kobatihapalo, the pious and virtuous incumbent of the 
Tanguttawankapariwena attached to the Mahawiharo (at Anurddhapura) . 
and that he translates it from an ancient Singhalese work, avoiding 
only the defects of tautology and its want of perspicuity. 

In one of the narratives of this book, containing the history of 
Dbanmas6ko, of Asandhimitta' his first consort after his accession to 
the Indian empire, of his nephew Nigro'dho, by whom he was con- 
verted to Buddhism, andof his contemporary and ally Dk'wa'nanpita- 
nsso, the sovereign of Ceylon, — Dhanma's<5ko is more than once called 
Pitaoa'so, viz. : 

** itadhnddyako pana wintjo Deteahiiaid chawitwd, Pttpphapnrd rd^akuU vp* 
pipttvA Fita'oaso kumdro hutvi chhattan uatdpetwi sakala-jamiddipd eka-rijjau 
akiti*." 

“ The honey-dealer who was the donor thereof (to the Pachi Buddha) 
deaceDding by his demise from the Dewaldko heavens ; being bora ia the royal 
dynasty at Pupphapura (or Patilipura, Patna) ; becoming the prince Piyaba'so 
and raising the chhaitaf, established his undivided sovereignty over the whole 
of JemtmdypB" — and again — 

“ AndgaU Piyaddto, ndma kumdro ehhalluH uitdpettcd Asdad ndnta Dhanha 
Ba'ja' bhawiasati.'’ 

“ Hereafter the prince Pitada'so having raised tlie chhatta, will assume the 
title of Asdad the Dsam'ma Ra'/a', or righteous monarch.’* 

It would be unreasonable to multiply quotations which I could 
readily do, for pronouncing that Pitada'so, PitadasinoJ or Pitadasi, 
according as metrical exigencies required the appellation to be writ- 
ten, was the name of Phanmas6ko before he usurped the Indian 
empire ; and it is of this monarch that the amplest details are 
foBndin Pdli annals. Tlie 5th, 11th, 12th, 13th. 14th, 15th, 16th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th chapters of the Mahdteanso contain excln- 

* page 24 of the Mahdtptmao for an explanation of this passage. 

^ l^rasot of dominion. 

I KyadaMino ia the genidve case of Piyadasi, En. 
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sively the history of this celebrated ruler, and there are occasional 
notices of him in the Tikd of that work, which also I have touched 
upon in my introduction to that publication. He occupies also a con- 
spicuous place in my article No. 2, on Buddhistical annals. His his- 
tory may be thus summed up. 

He was the grandson of Chandagotto (Sandracottcs) and son of 
Binddsaro who had a numerous progeny, the issue of no less than 
sixteen consorts. Dhanmasoko, who had but one uterine brother, 
named Tisso, appears to have been of a turbulent and ambitious cha- 
racter; Binddsaro consigned him to an honorable banishment by 
conferring on him the government of Ujj^i (Ovjein)* “in his ap- 
prehension arising from a rumour which had prevailed that he (Asoko) 
would murder his own father ; and being therefore desirous of em- 
plopng him at a distance, established him at Vjj^ni, conferring the 
government of that kingdom on him.” 

While administering that government he formed a connection with 
Chk'tita Db'wi a princess of Ch4tiyagiri, and had by her a son and 
daughter, Marindo and Sanghamitta', who followed their father to 
Patilipura, subsequently entered into the sacerdotal order, and were 
the missionaries who converted Cey/on to Buddhism. Chb'tiia Db'wi 
herself returned to her native city. On his death-bed, Bindusa'ro 
sent a “ letter” recalling him to his capital, Patilipura. He hastened 
thither, and as soon as his parent expired, put all his brothers, except- 
ing Tisso, to death, and usurped the empire. He raised Tisso to the 
dignity of Upardjd , — which would appear to be the recognition of the 
succession to the throne. 

In the 4th year after his accession, being the year of Buddho 218, 
and before Christ 325t, he was inaugurated, or anointed king. In 
the 3rd year of his inauguration, he was converted to Buddhism by the 
priest Nigrodho the son of his eldest murdered brother, Sdmano. In 
the 4th year Tisso resigned his succession to the empire, and became 
a priest. In the 6th Mahindo and Samohamitta also entered into 
the sacerdotal order. In the 1 7th the third convocation was held, 
and missionaries were dispatched all over Asia to propagate Bud- 
dhism. In the 18th Mahindo arrived in Ceylon, and effected the con- 
version of the Ceylonese monarch Dk'wananpiiatisso and the inha- 
bitants of this island. In the same year Sanobamitta, the bo-tree 
and relics were sent by him to Ceylon. In the 30th his first con- 

* Introdnetion to the Makiacmso, p. xlii. 

t The second paper on “ Buddhistical Annals" notices the discrepancy of 
about 60 years between this date, and that deduced from the date of Europeau 
classical authors connected with Albxasokr’s invasion. 
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sort espoused after his accession, Asandhimitta', who was zealously 
devoted to Buddhism, died ; and three years thereafter he married his 
second wife. He reigned 37 years. 

The five short insulated lines at the foot of the Allahabad pillar, 
having reference to this second empress, is, by its position in the 
column, a signal evidence of the authenticity, and mutual corrobora- 
tion of these inscriptions and the Pdli annals. As Dhanma so ko 
married her in the 34th year of his reign, she could not have been 
noticed in the body of the inscriptions which were recorded on the 
27th. I fear we do not yet possess a correct transcript of these five 
lines*. The passage in the Mahdwanso which refers to this queen is 
cnrious, and may hereafter assist the correct translation of these five 
lines. I therefore insert it. 

1 AUkdrasdhi viasgarnbi JDbammdstiiassa Rdjino 
Mahdm^ha-ujandrdmi mahdbodhi pafitihahi* 

2 Taid du'ddasame tcasse mahesi tassa rdjino 
pij/d Asandhimittd ad mdld Sambuddhamdmikd. 

3 Tati chatutthawaaaamhi, Dhamrndaiio mahipati 
taaadrakkhan maheaitU thapiai tooaamd aaydn. 

4 Tatitu toliyi waaae adbdidripamdnini 

“ maydpicha ayin rdjd mahabidkin mamiyati,” 

5 Iti kidkatcaadn gantwd, atianitattha kdrikd 
mandukantakayigina mahibidhimaghdlayi. 

6 Tats chaMthi toaaaamhi Dhammiaiko mahiyaai 
anichehatiicaaampattd : aatlatinaosamd ima. 

“ la the eighteenth year of the reign of Dhahma's^ko, the bo-tree was planted 
in the Mahdmigawaao'a pleasure garden, (at Anurddhapura) . In the twelfth year 
from that period, the beloved wife of that monarch, Asandhimitta', who had 
identified herself with the faith of Buddbo, died. In the fourth year (from her 
demue), the rAja Ohamha'so'ko, under the iafluence of carnal passious, raised 
to tile dignity of queen consort, an attendant of her’s (his former wife’s). In 
the third year from that date, this maiicions and vain creature who thought 
only of the charms of her own person, saying, “ this king, neglecting me, la- 
vishes his devotion exclusively on the bo-tree,” — in her rage (attempted to) 
destroy the great bo with the poisoned fang of a toad. In the fourth year from 
that occurrence, this highly gifted monarch, Dhamma’so’ko, fulfilled the' lot of 
mortality. These years collectively amount to thirty-seven.” 

I have not had time to examine the fifth inscription round the 
Delhi column carefully, and I apprehend that the transcript is not al- 
together perfect yet. TTie last line and half of this inscription, I 
should be disposed to read thus : 

” R'tin Sdwdaanpiya dha ; * iydn dhanmalibi ata aikaadldthamhdni, WiaalH* 
Ifio-Iddddniwa tata kantawiyd Aw eta ekiraikikatiyaj^ in the Pdf* considered 

* S« page 966 which had not reached the author when the above waa writ- 
ten. — Eo. 
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the most classical in Ceylon, the sentence wonld he written as follows ; Eton 
Dheinanpiya iha : iyan dhanmalipi alha afthasilithambini Wiiiliitha-UkhinitBa 
itttha (Jtatha) kati ; tena esi chirattkitiki siy&. 

“ De'wa'nan'pita delivered this (injunction). Thereafter eight stone columns 
have been erected in different quarters like the inscriptions on Dha'nmo 
established at Wetdli, By this means this (inscription) will be perpetuated 
for ever." 

If this reading be correct*, as I have said before, we have still five 
more of these columns to discover in India. 

I would wish to notice here that there are several errata in the 
Pali quotations in the July journal occasioned, probably, by the in- 
distinction of the writing of my copyist. I mention this merely to 
prevent Puli scholars from inferring that those errata are peculiarities 
in the orthography of that language as known in Ceylon, For in- 
stance in page 586, you quote me as translating Viyodhanmd “ pe- 
rishable things,” whereas the words ought to have been “ Waya-dhan- 
ma.” 

The inscription fronting north (as corrected iy Mr. Tcbnour.) 

I. D^whuanpiya Fandu s6 rdjd hdwaash& Sattawisati 

S. wasa abhisitdna md iyan danmalipi likhapitd- t 

3. hi. Dantapurato Dasanan up&dayin, ananta agaya danmak&mataya 

4. agkyaparikhaya, ag&yasasanaya, agdna hhayena, 

5. ag^naaus&hdua ; ^sachakho mama annaathiyi. 

S. Ohanmapdkha, dhanmakamatacba, suwd suw^, wa4hita. wadhisantichewa. 

7. Purisipicha md, rakusicba, gawayacha matimacha annwidhiyantu 

S. sanp&(ipadayaatucha, aparanchaparancba samadajitwa bdmdwa anta 

9. mah&matapi. E'sabiwidbi ya iyan, dhaumdua pklitb, dbanmdna widhini 

10. dhaumdua sikhayata, dbaamdua galUi." Ddwanaupiya Paadu sd raja 

11. hdwau aha : “ Dbanmd sadbukiyancha dhanmdti. Apksananwa babnkan yani 

• This reading involves so many alterations of the text that I must demur to 
it, especially as on re-examination I find it possible to improve my own reading so 
as to reader it (in my own opinion at least) quite unobjectionable. The correc- 
tion I allude to is in the reading of dthd, which from the greater experience I 
have now gained of the equivalents of particular letters, 1 am inclined to read 
as the Sanskrit verb istit (Pali ithd). — ^The whole sentence Sanskritued will be 
found to differ in nothing from the P4U — except in that etambka is masculine in 
the former and neuter in the latter : — and that the verb kalmiyd is required to 
agree with it. 

lyam dharmalipi ata istit, sila-slamihi (nijvi siladhasriHfnii)vd tatah kar- 
laviyd (nij, ena (or yena) eshi chirasthiti syit. 

“ In order that this religious edict may stand (remain), stone pillars and stone 
slabs (or receptacles) shall be accordingly prepared i— by which the same may 
endure unto remote ages." 

Athi might certainly be read as ashto eight, but the construction of the sen- 
tence is thereby much impaired, and farther it is unlikely that any definite 
number should be fixed upon, without a parallel specification of the places where 
they shonld be erected.— Eo. 
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12. dayadjiai sacW s6chay^ cbakhud&D^pi babnwidhadiano ? Dipada- 

13. chatnpad^sa pariwarachar^su wiwidhdm4 anugah^ kat^ ; A'paii4 

14. dakhm^ydaninipicha bahdni kayanani katani. Etaya md 

15. atbdya iyaa dhaamalipi likhapita hdwan auupatipajata ; cbiraa 

1$. (hitakache hdtiti. Y6cha hdwaa sanpatipajisati, sds&kataa karontiti !'* 

17. Ddwdnanpiya Pdndu s6 raja hdwaa aha : ** * KayanaDoidwa dakhati’ iyaa md 

18. * kayaudkatdti’ d 6 na papan dakhati : lyan md *p&p6katdti* iyanwa * ddinawd’ 

19. nimati. Dupacbawdkhdchakbd dsa, dwaacbakhd dsd dakhiyd ; ima aa 

20. ddinawagioiiDiudina. Atbaclia dind, oithuliyd, kddhamand, isu* 

21. kd, leaaaawbakd, miralibhasayasd, dsab44badikba, iyan md- 

22. pi dioakdydy iyaa maaan md piratikdyd. 

The inseription /roniing East. 

1. Ddwananpiya Panda so raja bdwcaa 4ha. ** Sattawisati 

2. wasa abbisitdna md iyaa dhaamalipi likhapitd. Ldkasa 

3. bitasukhkya sdtan apahatatta dhanmawudbi. Pipdwd 

4. bdwan Idkasa bitan wakhati. Pachatvdkbama athaa iyao. 

5. Nitdsu bdwan patiya santdsu, bdwan apikathdsn, 

6. kamakani sukba awbamiti. Tatbachdwan dabaini bdmdwa* 

7. sdwanikaydan pacbuwdkhami. Sdwa Pasandhapi md pdjanti 

8. wiwidhaya pdjaya. Icbia iyan atana pachopagamand 

9. aamimokhiyamatd. Sattaw.sati wasa abbisitdna md 

10. iyan dhaamalipi likhapita.** 

11. Ddwananpiya Panda s6 raja bdwan dba. *' Y6 atikanta- 

12 . antard rajand posdhdwa irisa katbaa jdad. 

13. Dhanmawadhiyd wadbdya ; ndcba jand aadrnpdya dbaBmawa4biy4 

14 . wadbitha** Etan Odwinaaptya Pdnda s6 raja bdwan abd. ** Esama- 

15. p«tbaa atikantdeba antard hdwnn Irisa rijind, kathan Jand ? 

16. auorapdya dhanaiawadbiya wadhaydd ? Rdcbojaod anurnpaya 

17. dbaniBawa4b}y& wadbdtba sdkinapdjand anupatipajayd. 

18. Karasajand anurapaya dhanmawadhiyd, wadbiyand ; kanasnkdni 

19. atthamaydhi ramawadhiyand. E^tan DdwdnaQpiya Fdndu s6 bdwan 
26. 4ba dsamd puthan dbanmasdwandaa sdwayd. Md dhanminnsatbod 
21. anasdadmi. E'tan jaua sutan anupatdpajlpata acban namasata.** 

The Tnacriptian fronting South. 

1. Dewananpiya Panda s6 rbja bdwan bhs. ** Sattawisati wasa 

2. abfaisitdaa md, imbni sataui awadhiyani kathani'Sdyathb* 

3. snkd, s^rika, arand, chakawakd, hansa, nandimakbb, g6ra^bd» 

4 . jatoka, aba, kapardka, datti, anthikamawd, wddawdyakd, 

5. gangapaputhaka, sankajamawd, kndhathasagaka, panarasd, simard, 

6. 8an4ike, r6kapada, parasatd, sdtakapdtd, gbmakapdtd, 

7. savd, chatupadd, yepi; laddagand dtd oacbakhbdiyata. 

8. E'iakacha, sdkardcha, gabhaniwapayimiodwa, awadbiybpentn ke- 

9. picbakdna; ansamansikd wadhlkakathe a6 katbawlyd : tasd sajiwd 

10. nottipdtawiyd ; dawd anatayewa wibbsiydwa, notdpdtawiyd, 

11. jiwdnajiwdnd pdsitawiyd. Tisa chatamasiaa tisayan panambaiyan, 

13. tini^wasini, cbuddasan, pannarasan padpadiyd, dhuwdydcha 

13. Annpdaattd, mard awadbiyd ndpi, wil^tawiyd. Etaniydwv diwasbni 

14. n^nwaadpi, kwatha, dogasiani, aonanipi jiwbnlkaybni 

16. nd hantawiyam. AUhamipakhiyd, ehawadasiyd imnarasiyd 
16. paanwataaod tisd cbatamdsisor sddiwaabyd, gduAadna rakWtawiyd 
17* itjai^, dlakd, sdkare dwaapi aand oirakbiyatbady airabbitaw^d. 
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J8. Tis&y^ punawisay^ chatumiaiy^ cfeatumisapakhay6 apawasa g^jaisaa- 

19. rakhate n6 kathawiy^. Yawa sattawisati wasa abhisit6na m6, 6t4ye 

20. antarikaye pau4 wisati bandhaaamokbini katani.** 

Tht Inscription fronting West. 

1. D4wiinanpiya Pandn s6 r&ja bewan aha. ** Sattawfsati wm» 

3. abhisit^na iyan dhaamalipi Ukh&pita. Rajjakim4 

3. bahasu pauasatasahasesa jan^saayanti. Tesaa yo abhipar^ 

4. dan4aw^ atapati, katbi kin? Td rajjaka aswata abhitfi 

5. kinmaoi, pawatay^wun jaaasa jaaapadasa hitasukan mpadah6wun; 

6. anugahen^wacha, sukhSyana dukhiyana jaoisanti; dhanmiya th nacha- 

7. Tiiy^wa disanti Janan janapadan. Kin tehi attancha paratancba 

8. aradhayewun ? Te rajjaka parusata patacharitawd man puriabnipim^ 

9. * rddhanani paticbarisanti ; tepi chakkena wiydwadisanti y6 na m6 rajjaka 

JO. charanta krundbayitaw^t athabi pajanwiya t4ye dbatiya nisijita; 

II. aswiitb^raliwiya td dbati, cbaranta me pajan sukban parihathawfe. 

13. H^wan mama rajjak4 kate, janapadasa pitasukb&y^ ; y6na abhita 

13. asvatba satan awamani, kamani pawateyewdti. E'tena m6 rajjakanaa 

14. abbibarawadandawd atapatiye kathe,uitawyebi esakiti 

15. wiydbarasamuticha siya. Dandasamatacba, awaitepicba, me awnte, 

16. bandbana budbanan mannsanan tiritadamiinaD patawadbittan,tiaidiwas&ni, 

17. Yutt^diane, nitikarikani niripayihantu, Jiwitay^ taaan 

18. naaantanwd niripayantu: danan dahantu: pahitakan rnpawapanw^ karontu. 

19. Iricbittie bewan nira dbasipi keiripiparatan aradhayewapi : janasachn 

SO. wadhati : wiwidbadaQmacbarane ; sayam^ dinasanwibbagtSti'f.’’ 

Translation of the Inscription fronting North. 

The raja Pa'ndc, wbo is the delight of the ddwos, has thus said. 

** This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twen- 
ty>8eventh year of my inauguration. From Dantapura, 1 have obtained the 
tooth (relic of Buddho), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion 
to DhanmOi — with the reverential awe, and devout zeal (due) to the precioui 
religion which confera inestimable protection. This (inscription), moreover, 
may serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me. 

** Those who are observant of Dhanmo, and delight in Dhanmo, growing in 
grace, from day to day, will assuredly prosper. Let my courtiers, guards, 
herdsmen, and learned men, duly comprehend, and fully conform to (the same) 
uniting (to themselves) all classes, the rich and the poor, as well as the grandees 
of the land. A course such as this, sustained by Dhantno, inculcated by Dhsas* 
■w, and sancUhed by Dhanmo, is the path (prescribed) by Dhannw'* 

The raja Pa’ndu, wbo is the delight of the ddwos, has thus said. 

Thus this Dhanmo is most excellent in its righteousness.** 

Wherefore should I who have been a charitable donor, in various ways, grieve 
(to bestow) charitable gifts, whether it be a little food, or a great offering, or 
even the sacrifice of my eyes ? To bipeds and quadrupeds, as well as those em- 
ployed in my service, various acts of benevolence have been performed by me ; 


* The letter chh is read as r throughout ; and the letter a as m.— Eo. 

T By comparing this version with that pnbiisbed in July, it will be seen to what 
extent the license of altering letters has been exercised. The author has however 
sia(» relinquished the change of the Raja’s name, in consequence of his happy dia- 
•OTery of Piyadasi’s identity.— Ed, 

6 X 
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and at the Apdnd (ball of offerings) to those worthy of offerings, by me, both 
food and other articles, involving great expenditure, have been provided. 

“ Let it be duly understood that this inscription has been recorded by me 
with this object, as well as that it should endure for ages. Would but one 
person fully conform thereto, what would (not) the rest do !’' 

The r4ja Pa^nou, who is the delight of the d^wos, has thus said. 

** (It may be said) ‘this (dispensation) appears to be prodigality itself or of 
me ‘ he is addicted to prodigality*’ That would not appear to us to be an act of 
impiety; or this, of me, * he is a sinner;’ or this, * he is a miscreant,’ or any 
such reproaches. The evil designing man (may say) these things, and such a 
person may represent them so, but they are not the road to (do not inflict) de- 
gradation.” 

” Moreover, by my contemplating the distresses affecting the poor, the 
unfortunate, the resentful, the proud, the envious, those bent with age, and 
those on the eve of becoming a prey to death, — (that contemplation) would pro- 
duce in me a due sense of commiseration towards the destitute.’^ 

The Inscription fronting East. 

The raja Pa^ndu, who is the delight of the dewos, has thus said. 

** This inscription on Dhanmo has been recorded by me who have attained 
the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration. Dhanmo prevails for the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind ; as well as to prevent the forfeiture of their salva- 
tion. Even the sinner would admit, that it (is essential for) the happiness of 
mankind. Let us, therefore, stedfastly contemplate this truth. While righteous 
men thereby become devoted to charity, and are bent on discoursing (thereon), 
let me encourage their benevolent proceedings. In like manner, let me extend 
my solicitude towards the wealthy ; and let me be specially regardful of the 
multitudes under my sway. Even my P6san^hi subjects present me with various 
tributes. I formed this resolve, under the conviction of the supreme beatitude, 
(resulting) from an individual himself setting an example.” 

The raja Pa'ndtj, who is the delight of the d^wos, has thus said. 

This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration — should any person, after the extinction of 
my regal authority, learn from iCy subjects themselves, such a precept as this, 
he would prosper by the grace of Dhanmo s should he not acquire that know- 
ledge, he (cannot) prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo'^ The raja Pa’ndo, who is 
the delight of the d^wos, has thus asked this (query). ” He, who after the ex- 
tinction of my authority, would not acquire this knowledge, how should he learn 
these royal mandates ? how can he prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo ? The 
well disposed person, (who) has prospered by the orthodox Dhanmo, would evince 
gratitude for the benevolence of his benefactors. (All) conforming, good men 
prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo, and realize the bliss of the eight heavens.” 
The rhja Pa'ndu, who is the delight of the d^wos, has declared this also. ” He 
who attends to this precept of mine, would by the observance of Dhanmo lead a 
righteous life. Let me also, by the observance of Dhanmo, attain an exalted 
station (of righteousness). The inhabitants at large, who conform to this edict, 
(wUl) e^hew evil.” 

Tranti&tion of the Inseriplion fronting South. 

The rdja pA^^']}u, who is the delight of the d^wos, has thas said. 
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By me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inangnration, 
these animals have been forbid to be killed, — namely, parrots and mainas (gracula 
rtligiosa) in the wilderness ; the brahmaoy duck (anas casaca) ; the goose (rather 
the mythological and tabulous ** hansa'') ; the nandimiika (supposed to be the 
fabulous “ kinnari'’’) ; the golden maina {turdus salica,) \ the bat, the crane, the 
blue pigeon, the gallinuli, the sankagamaw^, w^daw^yaka, the gangapuputhaka, 
the sankagamaw^, the kadhathasayak;^, the panaras<^, the siraar^, the sandik^, the 
rdkapada, the parasate, the white dove, and the village dove, as well as all quad- 
rupeds. These, let not the tribe of huntsmen eat. For the same reason, let not 
sheep and goats which are fed with stored provender, be slaughtered by any one ; 
and those who are accustomed to receive a portion of the meat (of animals killed) 
should no longer enter into engagements to have them slaughtered on those 
terms ; uor should ferocious animals either be destroyed ; neither in sporting or 
in any other mode, nor even as a merriment, should they be killed : (on the 
contrary) by one living creature, other living creatures should be cherished. 
During (all) the three seasons of the year, on the full moon day of their (lunar 
months) as well as on these three days, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the first 
(of each moiety of the lunar months) (each of) these being days of religious 
observance, not only the agonies of slaughtering, but selling also should not be 
allowed. Duiing these days, at least, on the mountain, in the wilderness, and 
everywhere, even the multitudes of the various species of animtils which may be 
found disabled, should not be killed. During the three seasons, on the eighth, the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth (of each moiety of the lunar month) being the holy 
days devoted to deeds of piety, oxen, goats, sheep and pigs, which are ordinarily 
kept confined, as also the other species which are not kept confined, should not 
be restrained. Nor should it even be hinted, on the holydays of the four montha 
of each of the seasons, that the stalled oxen even should be kept confined. By 
me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, during the 
course of that period, living creatures have been released from the twenty evils 
(literally restraiJits) to which they were subjected.*' 

The Inscription fronting IVest. 

The rAja Pa'noc, who is the delight of the d^wos, has thus said. 

This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me in the twenty-seventh year 
of my inauguration. My public functionaries intermingle among many hundred 
thonsands of living creatures, as well as human beings. If any one of them 
should inflict injuries on the most alien of these beings, what advantage would 
there be in Uiis my edict ? (On the other hand) should these functionaries 
follow a line of conduct teudiag to allay alarm, they would confer prosperity 
and happiness on the people as well as on the couutty ; and by such a benevo- 
lent procedure, they will acquire a knowledge of the condition both of the pros- 
perous and of the wretched ; and will, at the same time, prove to the people 
and the country that they have not departed from Dhanmo. M'by should they 
inflict an injury either on a countryman of their own or on an alien ? Should 
my functionaries act tyrannically, my people, loudly lamenting, will be appealing 
to me ; aud will appear also to have become ahenated, ^from the effects of orders 
enforced) by royal authority. Those ministers of mine, who proceed on circuit, 
lo far from iofitcting oppressions, should henceforth cherish them, as the infant 
iu arms is cherished by the wet-nurse ; and those experienced circuit ministers, 
6 T 2 
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moreOTer, like unto the wet-nurse, should watch over the welfare of my child 
(the people). In such a procedure, my ministers would ensure perfect happiness 
to my realm.’* 

** By such a course, these (the people) released from all disquietudes, and 
most fully conscious of their security, would devote themselves to their avoca- 
tions. By the same procedure, on its bein^ proclaimed that the grievous power 
of my ministers to indict tortures is abolislied, it would prove a worthy subject 
of joy, and be the established compact (law of the land). Let the criminal 
judges and executioners of sentences, (ta the instances) of persons committed to 
prison, or who are sentenced to undergo specidc punishments, without my spe- 
cial sanction, continue their judicial investigation for three days, till my deci- 
sion be given. Let them also as regards the welfare of living creatures, attend 
to what affects their conservation, as well as their destruction : let them establish 
offerings : let them set aside animosity. 

Hence those who observe, and who act up to these precepts would abstain 
from afSicting another. To the people also many blessings will result by living 
in Dhanmo, The merit resulting from charity would spontaneously manifeit 
Uself.” 


VI. — Account and drawing of two Burmese Bells now placed in a Hindu 
temple in Upper India, By Capt, R. Wrodohton, Revenue Surveyor, 
Agra division. 

In the month of Jannsry last, while engaged upon the revenue 
surrey of zillah Sirpurah, I accidentally heard of a celebrated Burmese 
hell, in the possession of Resaladar Bbesm Singh (late of the 2nd local 
horse) and lodged at a sewala, the property of that individual, situ- 
ated in the village of Nudrohee on the banks of the Kalee Nuddee, 
miles west from the town of Khass Gunj^ I was induced to visit the 
spot, and recognized old acquaintances in the Resaladar and bell; the 
former having been engaged with me in the night storm of the city 
of Arracan ; and the bell, the identical one, which was found upon 
the capture of that place suspended in the temple (or pagoda) of Gau- 
dama muni, a few hundred yards to the N, E. of the old stone fort, 
being the position occupied by the 2nd regiment of local horse, during 
the calamitous rainy season of 1825. 

The history of this bell is very unsatisfactory, and very brief. Up- 
on the breaking up of the south-eastern division and the return of the 
troops to Bengal, Bhkkm Singh solicited permission to carry away the 
bell in question, and he states that consent was given to his applica- 
tion, both by the late respected General Mo&rison, and Mr. T. C. 
RoBxaTsoK, Political Agent t upon what aathority however, this pro- 
ceeding can be jostihed, 1 know not, nmther am I disposed to agitate 
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the qaestion, because it might disturb its worthy owner in the posses- 
sion of an article, which in its present position is well calculated to 
perpetuate the success of the Company’s arms in Burmah, and to 
which Brebm Singh attaches the greatest value. 

The Resaladar (an active fellow and gallant soldier) when the 2nd 
local horse marched from Arracan to Chittagong, by the interior, (or 
RnUnapulling route,) contrived to persuade the master of a sloop to 
convey the bell to that station, where it arrived before its owner, was 
seized by the officer in charge of the magazine, and was only libe- 
rated and restored to Bheem Singh, consequent on a reference being 
made to the supreme government. From Chittagong the bell was con- 
veyed in a country boat, to Futtyghur, and from that place was finally 
transported on a truck constructed for the occasion, to its present situ- 
ation. The above comprises all the information 1 could gather from 
the Resaladar regarding it. 

Nudrohee is fixed on the direct route from Muttra to Soron on the 
Ganges visl Hathras, Sikundruh raow, and Murarah ; thousands of pil- 
grims from the western states frequent this road, on their way to bathe 
in the Ganges, and by this means the celebrity of the bell has spread 
far and wide. 

Bheem Sing having permitted me to examine the bell and make a 
drawing of it, I thought the opportunity a favorable one, and availed 
myself of his good humour and civility ; and I was the more urged to 
take this trouble, as I consider the hell a beautiful specimen of work- 
manship. of g^eat antiquity, and well worthy a report and represen- 
tation being made of it. 

Having constructed a wooden hollow parallelopepidon for the 
purpose. I ascertained that the solidity of the bell equalled a prism, 
the area of whose base is the square of 44.3 inches X by the height 
6.278 which gives for the content 12320, 41222 cubic inches : the 
specific gravity of the metal which is a near approximation to the 
truth, 1 determined in the following manner. 

Mr. James Gardner of Khass Gvii/ possesses a small Barmese bell, 
which was also brought round from Arracan by the late Lient.-Col. 
Gardner, and this bell the former gentleman kindly lent to me. I 
weighed it with English weights and scales (thermometer Farht. 
acale, ranging 60®) both in and out of water, and found it 224fbs. 4 
ounces, and 195ibs. 12 ounces avoirdupois respectively, which makes 
its specific gravity 7868 ; its solidity I ascertained to be equal to a 
cylinder, the base of a diameter 17.4 inches and the height 3.2 inches 
which gives 760.920 cubic inches, and as the material, or the metal 
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of which the small bell is composed assimilates very closely with that 
of the large one, I have used it to determine the weight of the latter, 
and which I find by the simple rule of proportion is 3iJ hundred 
weight nearly. 

The accompanying sketches I personally executed from scale and 
measurement, and can vouch for their critical resemblance to the ori- 
ginals ; and the facsimile of the inscriptions I have carefully compar- 
ed, and can pronounce with safety upon their accuracy. 1 may here 
mention that until I filled the crevices of the letters on the bell with 
fellow ochre (and I tried many other colors), I found it utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish, and copy faithfully the inscription through the 
tracing paper, although the paper was extremely thin, oiled, and ren- 
dered transparent for the purpose. 

The representation of the small bell, has been executed on a some- 
what larger scale, because I could not otherwise satisfactorily exhibit 
its mouldings. 

I will not occupy your time with any further observations, the 
drawings and copy of inscriptions will speak for themselves ; and if 
they be considered useful and acceptable to the Asiatic Society, the 
little trouble I have taken willbe'amply compensated. 

I cannot however resist communicating the particulars of an at- 
tempt made by a native to impose upon me a feigned translation of 
the inscription, because the circumstance will shew how far the dis- 
position of these people leads them to practise deception and rogue- 
ry whenever opportunity offers, and they can hope to turn it to 
account. 

1 had offered a remuneration of two goldmohurs to any person who 
could, and was willing to translate the inscription, and I made this 
offer because I had heard that one or two Arracanese Mugs who came 
round to Bengal with Gard.ver’s horse, were residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khass Gunj and could accomplish the task : 1 tried one 
man and found him incompetent, when a Tanjore brahmin who had 
come to this part of the country on a pilgrimage presented himself, 
declared his ability to undertake the office, and to convince me of his 
fitness, produced several specimens of a written character having a 
strong resemblance to Burmese ; and which in my presence he ap- 
peared to read and write with facility. Flattering myself that I had 
found a clever and useful tellow, I at once set him to woik on the large 
bell inscription ; and attended on the following day at the sewala 
to see what progress had been made. I found that one sheet con- 
tamiug 10 hues, had been faitlifully transcribed ; and that the brah- 
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min had copied 4 more lines on the second sheet ; the first I directed 
him to transcribe again on a new sheet, while I would complete the 
second. I now determined to put this brahmin’s honesty to the test, 
and while the fellow was busily engaged at a distance from me, I en- 
tered one line on the second sheet, resembling the inscription, that is, 
the line contained Burmese letters throughout, which I had fancifully 
put together : to this line I added four or five others correctly traced, 
and then called the brahmin to translate the whole sheet. It amused 
me to find, that he read my composition and the Burmese, with equal 
readiness, and apparent confidence, but when I applied the copied 
inscription to the bell, and he perceived no resemblance in the copy 
to the original, and that I had gravelled his ingenious effort to delude 
and rob me, it would be difficult indeed to describe his discomfiture. 
He never for an instant endeavoured to deny the attempt at imposition, 
but coolly defended the proceeding on the grounds of poverty, and 
the almost certain prospect he entertained of escaping detection. 

Note Having prepared the plates for this paper we have inserted 

them in the present volume, although we are unprepared to subjoin a 
copy and translate of the longer inscription, which however perfectly 
executed in facsimile has proved beyond Ratna Paula’s power of de- 
ciphering, as well as that of Col. Burney and his Burmese Pandit 
now in Calcutta, By their advice I have sent it to Mr. Blundell at 
Moulmein, but after all nothing very interesting can be expected from 
a document of such a nature. The smaller inscription Col. Burnet 
obligingly took in hand, and we have the pleasure to subjoin his note 
with the text in Burmese — the facsimile it is not necessary to litho- 
graph. — Ed. 

Inscription on the Small bell. 

ci?iooo:^it csocs8|ucpG>cp§f d8^|,G^ii 

ccolcyD(^ry5^!ioqso:^y^oo<5;iioocpso6;oo^ucco;o(5?(^ , 
% aq^ccoDcoc^oooogjdltscdlfs 
c^oaosooGpsco^; o2CCX)0S3j§[O^^<5fc30sc?^o^cogjS 
coo5{^§o^^«o^6a^cooS<^{§; oD^cpooocoii 

0S9Dcx3S|6ois^oqs9s^oog3gaa5 odoScco^c-ood 
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C'od6‘^o5ooSs co3(5|oo^iioo|1ii c8coii cqcoiioooiio 

GOOD O^GCo5QOOo6sC§(iicOGpS |G^COCJj5cXDgS0S^^ 
60iQ^COcS^OOOgO§c£^O:j|OrSll OO<^o5|1|)O0Oc80 
^@sooSGC]^§;9Qqcooooo|^s qjaSoSooo G06qiOGoaa 
CGp(S0^GGo5oGCOOqai6|£0^qGOo5<,j^GOOOGgGOoS 
ODo5GOoSo^(io8|s OcSqGOSGpOOOOGOcSoqcpS §G@: 

JgGOOofi s5G©l<SsGCo]£sO^2OG6l£sGC^G0Oq3,CC|^ 
SDDS OOaSGOOOQ^OOOSO^<5@OSC^|[3l^sd](ill 
C^GOODOt^C^cSsQC^C^CO^S C<^G0OOS(Sll COoS^oSo 
^a 235 j< 530 ^|ao<So(S % ooacSsaogjcSooosa^^’o^ s oo 
CpS @OqcpSO<5s 8o:^GpSOOD;COoSG0SCOo5c^93OS935j 
co<^ii GgscxDp5cx)o£Ss<Ssx)GpooQa;5>o^oqssooSoQO^ 
|or^£co^o:j|Gcx)OGoc^cx)oog:^dl sscdlfs c§t»D;t»3j 
COc51(^ » ^C^0[G|^C5)j[sl^C@o£oOOGp6'colo6oOCp53 
S)OoSaoo5c§|Gooo£ % GOODaqocBoQOo^|c61 : oo^Q 
^^^o^orScocps aooSoli o^o^Q^g^o£^£oo0Scx> 

SXJggOOCpS 30 c^c 51 S O^O^Oq]£Q3Oo6‘cOOOGOo6oqjD20 

c605^S3aqs 'g^Gcx)oooo|Gat)O(^G|^|0p5^go^o^9sy 
|c£pC^c51c^GCODII IIGIOO^OQC^L^U qGCp^O^tSog^ll 0^ 
5cD^nGCD0<Sqgj[| ss^ccxx) ii0^a^(5;s3O(^ii^^?gl^OoSif 
o ^coDfnsogl ^ ^(£ cx^iicqc^fS^ so 6 it 06 cooSoogc^S 
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ii^o5coo5|ii 5[6'coo5cooopii y8co(5;ooo^ii oo0d 
23g,o5iioo^o5ji£ii coo(5yoSc?sTc^6'ii 285^6'o|^sii 
(?i^S^6'3^IIQOO(5a^OoSoOll COo6ji6«C§ll 0|[OgOO|lll2O 
COpQSlI CGOofcpGOOllSOOSSgOll^SG-OOOCi^logcSlI^pcS 
[^ccoiiSg^liiogorSoooo^Sii qaSssooSooSnoo^ocS 
coii^cooo(Ssc]_^ii ODgogooDii oo|(g|go|6ii 

cogjsiiaDaSocosoqjo^n cQsssoo^Dii^oooo^noodl^ 

oScgoDcSsiis^ csIcSsgodIcSsc^iigi^S G'^DcSsaqo^ii^'SS 

9l[ODgini^o5cv^@ooo2c@0O^<5 tQ ^DcScOOOcSs GOOD 
(SsoOOgGsTGOGOODtl 

“ I send you a fair version, which some Burmese at Calcutta and 
I have succeeded in making out of the facsimile of the inscription on 
the small Arracnn hell. We have been obliged to guess one or two 
words. I send you also a translation of the Burmese, from which 
you will see that the inscription, like most Burmese inscriptions, con- 
tains nothing of any historical interest. — H. B. 

Translation. 

Be victorious or accomplished' ! After the period when the sovereign 
of the nats, the king of kings, the chief of the saint.s, the moat beautiful 
in appearance, on whom the eyes of the whole world rest, the pinnacle of- 
the three orders of rational beings', and the lord of righteousness, had 
administered the delicious and relief-giving medicine, the moral law, to all 
sentient beings who are long immersed in the four streams or currents’, 
and had proceeded to enjoy the state of Nuibban, .Macno KIhat and his 
wife, having come to existence in the time of (Galdama’s'^ religion which 
is most difficult to meet with’, possessing minds properly and sincerely 
di-posed, imhued with true wisdom, taking delight in virtue, piety, cha. 
rity, and the other duties of good men, and established in proper principles, 
made an offering, taking the whole earth and water to vvitiiess, of this 
bell weighing 9 , 23 . 1 , 000 ’, to the Maha Zedt pagotia, which is situated 
in the place called the great city of Diniuwadi ( Arracnn ), and in which 
are collected and rest the sacred relics (of Gauiiama), that are complete 
in the united streams of fire and water, the six-colored fl.mies of light 
and other miraculous exhibitions". May the merit of this charitable gift 
6 u 
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be also shared^ by the lord of earth and water, the possessor of the celes- 
tial weapon*, the master of the tshaddaii’ king of elephants, the aibiter of 
life and great king of righteousness (Mendahagvih, king of Ava. grand- 
father of the present king) his queen, sons and grandsons. May it he 
shared hy the parents who gave (us) life, (our) teachers and all sentient 
beings who pass through the thirty-one different stages of e.xi-^tence**. 
(tVe) desire that in consequence of (our) having thus performed this cha- 
ritable deed, (we) may, in future successive worlds, exist as good beings 
in the superior grade of man", capable of avoiding the ten evil works'*, 
and given to performing the ten good works'*, and that in (our) last state 
of existence, (we) may verily reach the country of Khemapurun Nuibbun. 

In Verse. 

During the reign of the lord of the celestial weapon, master of the 
tshaddan elephant and the true great king, who resides at the royal city 
of Amarapura in the Burmese kingdom, which is situated upon that called 
the southern island, lying within the green division of the four bodies 
of color that issue joined together from the precious centre post", the 
religion of the lord was extended and prosperous. In the warm season, 
on what was fi.xed by astrological calculation to be a prosperous day, the 
27th day of the sign Taurus, (Burmese month Katshoun) in the Kauza" 
aera 1180 (corresponding with the 2nd of May, 1818), I, known as, and 
signidcantly called by the name of Mavng Mhat'*, the mistress of my 
house Ma Gtib and wife Shten-u, (two wives) and brother and sister, 
Mahno Thc and Mata (his two children) have, after paying much, up- 
wards of SO” viss, for the hire of labourers, liestowed with pure motives 
and good will, in view to obtaining the reward (of jVuibbnn) through per- 
fection in virtue, this bell, the sound of which when struck extends afar 
and makes the ear attend. May nats, men and hyamhas, above and below, 
listen to it with delight and cry aloud well done * ! 

* The Burmese often coTumence a writing with the PaH phrase xeyatu — which 
is usually interpreted by them to mean, May it (the work now undertaken) 
be conipleted or fultilled," but which, some pious Burmese say, rather means, 

may they (the evil passions) be overcome," or *‘ Be victorious over the evil 
passions.” [It is simply the Sanskrit ‘ be victorious.’— Ed.] 

* The three superior orders of beings are, Byamhas, superior celestial beings ; 
Nats inferior ditto, and men. 

* According to the Burmese, there are four streams or currents that bear 
away ail seutient beings, viz, ; passion, existeuce, false doctrine aud ignorance. 
These are also called foor restraints or bands. 

* The term of Gaudama's religion, it is said, is 5000 years, and Buddhists 
think that to appear io a '^ate of existence as a human being during this short 
term is a difficult and fortui .. e event to a sentient being. 

* The figures here are not o life clear, and an examination of the bell itself is 
necessary to ascertain to which ..escriptioo of weight they refer. If the figures 
are 9,230,000, they probably mean me small Burmese weight yue, 120 of which 
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go to the tical, and the weight of the hell will then be 76,916 ticals, 6 mna and 
5 yues. 

' Gaudama’s body displayed many miracnlons appearances. He could, 
whenever he pleased, exhibit a stream of water from one nostril, eye, ear, hand, 
or foot, and a stream of fire from the other— and sii streams of different colored 
glory were emitted from his body. 

’ According to the Burmese the merit of a good deed may be participated by 
others, and particularly by those who praise or encourage the performer of it by 
exclaiming ihadit, well done. 

® The Hindu chakri is the Burmese UaJcy&t or celestial weapon. 

® The Tfihaddan elephant is now the usual title of the w!iite elephant, which, 
in ancient times, when there existed, it is said, ten different species of the 
animal, was the king or of the first class. Six-colored streams of light issued 
from its tusks also, whence Uha^dant or likaddarif as n y poor unfortunate 
friend, the late Myawadi Wungyih, informed me. 

The thirty-one different abodes or stages of existenc-’, according to the 
Buddhists, have been described by Dr. Buchanan and other writers on their 
religion. 

“ A person, according to the Buddhists, cannot attain Naiiban or be per- 
fected into a Buddh but from a state of existence as man — hence, all Buddhists, 
and particularly the women, pray that their future existence may be in the 
superior grade of man. 

** The ten evil works are 1, murder; 2, theft ; 3, adultery; 4, lying; 5, 
speaking so as to destroy the affection entertained by two persons for each 
other; 6, speaking harshly or using abusive language; 7, frivolous or idle 
conversation ; d, coveting the property of others ; 9, thinking of injuring others ; 
10, apostacy. 

The ten good works are 1 , charity; 2, keeping the five Buddhist com- 
mandments not to kill, steal, commit adultery, use intoxicating substances or 
tell falsehoods; 3, repeating certain short sentences calculated to restrain evil 
desires and promote abstraction and indifference to this life ; 4, reference for 
Buddh, his precepts and disciples, and for one’s parents and teachers ; 5, per- 
forming the services due to the same ; 6, distributing the merit of one’s good 
actions among other beings ; 7, pleased with, and exclaiming thadu, or well done, 
at the good works of others ; 8, heaiing Gaudama’s religious precepts recited; 
9, preaching or communicating a knowledge of the same to others ; 10, firm- 
Bess in religious faith. 

** The Myenrao Mount is here poetically alluded to. From the four cardinal 
points of this centre of the Buddhist world to the wall surrounding it, the space 
is equally divided by four different colors, red, green, yellow and white. Id the 
green space is situated the southern island or Tsatu-depa. 

** The present Burmese sera which commenced A. D. 638. 

The number of the year is so given in the verse, that it was at first supposed 
to be 1118 or 1756, but that date was 27 years before Arracan was conquered or 
Amarapura built by Mendaragyih, king of Ava. Further examination with. 
Burmese satisfied me that the year is IISO or 1618. 

6 t; 2 
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Mbat in Burmese means mark, and the bestower of this bell appears to 
have been born with some mark or ihscoloration about his body, whence he was 
named Mhat or ^lark. The ver<;e on the bell may be understood to mean that the 
donor was mark by nature and Mark by name. 

Here again tlie meaning of the figures is not quite clear, whether refer- 
ring to the weight of the bell or to the amount of expense incurred. 

See note 7. 

The last part of the inscription is in verse, Burmese verse consists of four 
syllables or five pronounced as four. The la^t syllable or Ust letter of one verse 
and the third or second syllable, or last letter of the third or second syllable, of 
the next verse, or of the two next verses, are made to chime together, and the last 
syllable or final letter in the last syllable of the last of these verses is often again 
connected by the same kind of rhyme with the following verses : — e. g. 

* Yatana man daing^ i| Le yaoag \y^a'mg^ dweng|| ms-Azaing^ ta kho* jj taung 
kyun ts^o^ thau [| myan daing amarn' [| nan thand- way [} Tsakya^ tha khe«* || 
tshaddan shyen- hu Bhuien^ gyih jl phyi/* lat tbardw Jj let* thek daw® 
nhait }{ slnen dan^ tha thana|| &c. 

The verse is written like prose excepting at the end of each verse there is a 
paik or stop, a double line, like tliat above shown. The Bqrmese have an im- 
mense collection of poetry and take great pleasure in reciting it, and I have 
heard my amiable friend, the Catholic Missionary P^reTAROLi, admire their poe- 
try exceedingly, declaring that some, which he once read tome, was equal to any 
thing in Dsnt^ ! 


VII. — Note on Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khandgiri in Cuttack, in the 
Idt character. By Jas. Prinskp, Sec. As. Soc. SfC. 

I have already mentioned that on Lieutenant Kittoe’s departure 
for Cuttack I requested him to take the first opportunity of visiting 
the Khandgiri rock for the purpose of re-examining the inscription of 
■which a lithograph was published by Mr. Stirling in his Statistical 
Report on the province of Orissa. 

My zealous friend saw enough, several months ago on a rapid visit 
there, to prove that the published copy was very incorrect ; but it was 
only lateli that he was able to repair to the spot again (a distance of 
20 miles from Cuttack) to examine and copy the document in detail. 
I shall presently quote his own account of the difficulties he had to 
encounter in accomplishing the task I had imposed on his zeal and 
good nature ; — Irat first I would call attention to a number of short 
inscriptions in the old character which he discovered on the occasion 
of his first vis:t, in the various caves of the neighbouring hill called 
Ldayagiri ; and which he carefully recompared on his late trip, so as 
to leave no doubt of their accuracy as now represented in Plate LVII. 
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from his original sketches. It will be remarked that some of them 
are accompanied by symbols similar to those of the western eaves in 
Colonel Sykes’s collection ; but they are frequently destitute of such 
ornaments, and the general style of the writing is of a purer and 
therefore more ancient type than that of Sainhadri. 

In mv search for some of the catch-words which had proved of 
sucii avail in explaining the purport of the inscriptions at Bhilsa and 
Sainhadri. I could neither meet w'ith the ddnam of the former, nor the 
dayadhamma of the latter, — but in their stead I remarked a very cora- 
luon if not constant termination in a word of two syllables -JX" 
lonam, or Bnam preceded in most instances by the genitival 

affix i{j sa ; and in the only case, as of exception, by an equally 
regular genitive ({j ( X from the noun siri (Sanskrit root 

gen. : a worshipper of the sun. It was not until after 

many futile attempts with the pandit to find a better, that we were led 
to tlie supposition that the words lomm or lenam, must be the Pali 
equivalent for the Sanskrit participial noun hinam, ‘ cut or excavat- 
ed in this the vowel is changed from « to o, and the n from the dental 
to the Prakrit cerebral ; — but in sound it must be confessed that there 
is little difference ; while in sense, the terra satisfies precisely the cir- 
cumstances of the Udayagiri caves, which are generally small holes 
cut with the chisel from the solid rock — a stone of loose consistency 
easily worked with the rudest tools. 

The catch- word once attained, the reading of this new string of 
inscriptions was an easy matter. 

The first then, which occurs in a cave now called the " snake cave” 
at Udayagiri (hill of the rising sun) reads thus: 

No. 1. Chdlakamasa Kothdjaydeha. 

** The impregnable or iioequalled chamber of Chulaksuma.” 

Koiha is precisely the koshtha ‘ an apartment.’ The conjunction 
cha shews that the sense is incomplete, but the continuation on the 
sides of the same door (No. 2) is in bad preservation ; viz. 

No. 2. Kamase.. . rikhi nayache pasdde. 

“and tbe appropriate temple (or palace) of fTannfl. .. . {rhhi?)" 
only changing panidah ' favor’ into piuddah (.S. ttpffTt^:) pahice. 

No. 3, on the cave now called that of the tiger, reads a. follows : 

Ugara avedasa sasuvino lonam. 

“ excavated by (of) Uoax Ateda (the antivedist) {’) the lasuvm 
No. 4, on an adjoining cave is equally unintelligible. 

Mdpdmaddti bdkdyu yanukiyasa lonam. 

“ The excavation of Yaxa'kiya for ’ 
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No. 5, commences and ends with the same words as the first in- 
scription : 

Chulakumasa paseta kothdja {ya) 

The word paseta may be the Sanskrit /jrnsr/la " the humble” sc. — 
cell of Chulakama. — Chudakarma is the rite of tonsure — from 
a single lock of hair left on the crown of the head when shaved : and 
some allusion to a simdar purpose of this cave seems preserved in its 
modern name of pdivanagubha, ‘ the cave of purification.’ 

No. 6, is on a cave now called the Mdnikpitra or jewel-citv cave. 
It h gin? and ends very intelligibly, but the central portion is erased : 
Fir, ?) mahtirdjnsa kalingddhipatano ma kadepa sirino lonam. 

‘ Tiie ex. ttioQ of the mighty (or ofViRA) sovereign, the lord ot Kalingaj 
&c of Kadepa (?) the worshipper of the sun.” 

In Sanskrit,— 

ViiiA may perhaps be the name of the raja of Kalinga who dug this 
cave : for sirino — see the previous observations. 

No. 7, over a small door in the same cave, seems to have been 
the work of a more youthful prince. 

Kumaro vatlakasa lonam. 

“ The excavation of the prince Vattaka.” 

Then follows a more lengthy inscription (No. 8) on the Vaikanta 
gnbha in which we also find mention of the Kalinga dynasty. 

Arahanta-pasddanam kalinga. . ya . . . . ndnam lonakddatam rajinolasa 
. . hethisahasam panotasaya. . kalinga velasa. . agamahi pitakadn. 

** Excavation of the (rajas) of Kalinga. enjoying the favor of the arhantas 
(Bnddhist saints)— (the rest is too much mutilated to be read with any degree of 
confidence.) 

There is still one more specimen of the old character in a cave at 
Khandgiri not inserted in the plate ; it runs Ujr y .J A 8 fO J±* 
pada mulikase kutamasa lonam. 

excavated by Kctama (Gotama ?) the p&damauKka (having the feet (of 
Buddha) on his head) alms the devout.” 

The above inscriptions are all cut deeply into the rock, whereas the 
modern Sanskrit ones which occupy the remainder of the plate are 
rudeh scratched upon the stone, and are yet more difficult to decipher. 

They are of two distinct ages : — Nos. 2 to 1 1 from the stvle of some 
of the letters belong to the fifth or sixth century, whereas No. 1 in 
the Ktttila character, cannot be dated further back than the tenth cen- 
tury. 

Being of hrahmanical tendency they naturally give a new account of 
the origin and objects of the caves ; but the indistinctness of the writing 
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prevents our getting completely at their meaning. The language 
is of course no longer Pali but Sanskrit. 

No. 1. 

(-3m) II T^r 
7RJ >s»r^r 

|l 

“ Under the fortunate gorerntnent of an equitable prince this cavern (was eica> 
vatedj — to endure as long as the sun and moon — for the heaven.born munis — (or 
holy ascetics), in the riraja khetra (or holy precincts) of the lord of gods (Jagan. 
nath), as a cave of sacrifice (ijya garbha) In the aamvat year nine — (»wBai).” 

It is a curious fact that all the inscriptions in this comparatively 
modern character found on the eastern side of India bear samvat 
dates, either in an era unknown, or in the mere reign of the esisting 
sovereign ; so that little advantage can be taken of them in fixing the 
epoch of what they commemorate. The word muni here attached to 
samvatsare is used numerically for ‘ nine,’ that being the number of 
the sages. The name of the king under whose just rule the elephant 
cave was formed into a sacrifice cave connected with the worship of 
Prabhiswara, or Jaoannath, does not clearly appear. 

The fragments (figs. 2 to 1 1) carelessly cut on various parts of the 
caves are for the most part imperfectly legible. — They are in all pro- 
bability merely the names of visitors as at Allahabad, Gaya, &c. The 
word hotta, ‘ a burnt-offering,’ occurs in Nos. 3 and 6. No. 8 
contains the name Kuvera'gni, and No. 10 the title Vttamakuia vansa, 

‘ descendant of an illustrious family.’ — It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the reading of the rest, in which many letters and detached syllables 
might he easily transcribed, because they carry with them no trait of 
interest further than the fact, that the same transitions of tlie written 
character visible elsewhere are equally developed in the remains of 
these Kalinga monuments. 

We now arrive at the more elaborate and curious document from the 
same neighbourhood which was the subject of Mr. Stirling’s remarks 
alluded to in a preceding page. I cannot begin better than by inserting 
in his own words Mr. Kittor's 


Note on the Khandgiri Inscriptions. 

“ At your request I visited the caves of Khandgiri in March last, for 
the purpose of examining the inscription mentioned by Mr. Stirling 


fore S^ofe on Inscriptions from [ftflCi 

iif'his statistics of Or'ism^ of which a plate is given in the 15th volume, 

of the Researches*. 

. . * 

* As few of my readers have an opportnnitv of seeing the Researches, t ex* 
tract the following description of these caves and of the mala inscriptiou from 
Mr. Stirling** Report on Orma, in the 15th volume — Ed. 

About tfive miles west of Bhobanesar^ near the village of Jaymara. in tha 
£!har Sudhi Khandaiti of Khurdat and stiJi within tlic limits of the Khetr, a 
group’ of small hills occur, four in number, fiom one hundred and filty to two 
hundred feet in height, which present many objects of interest and curiosity. 
These hills called severally the UJaya Giti, Dewal GiVi, A';7 Giri, and Khand 
^ GM, (by which latter name the spot is now generally designated,) are composed 
of a silicious sandstone of various col'»r and texture, and are all curiously per- 
forated with small caves, disposed in two or three irregular stories. Each of the 
caves is large enough to contain from one to two human beings in a sitting pos- 
ture. Some of them appear to be natural cavities, slightly improved by the hand 
man; others have obviously been excavated altogether artificially; and the 
whole are grotesquely carved and embellished. In one part, a protecting mass 
of rock has been cut into the form of a tiger*s head, with the jaws widely dis- 
tended, tloough which a passage lies into a small hole at tlie back secured by a 
wooden door, the residence of a pious ascetic of the Vyshnavite sect. The ridi- 
culous legend which the natives relate to explain the origin of these isolated 
hills, is, that they formerly constituted a part of the Himalaya, at which time 
they were inhabited by numerous Rishis, who dug the caves now found in them. 
They were taken up bodily, ascetics and all. by Maha'bi'r Haxuma'n, with 
other masses of rock, to build tlie bridge of Rama, but, by some accident, were 
allowed to drop in their passage through the air, when they alighted in their 
present position. I am almost tempted to add, as a curious coincidence, that 
they are the only real sandstoue lulls found in this part of the country; hut the 
geology of the district has not been sufficiently explored, to warrant my advanc- 
ing such an assertion positively. The summit of the highest rock, is crowned 
by a neat stone temple of modern construction, sacred to the worship of Paras^ 
noth ; all around, and in the neighbourhood of which, are strewed a quantity of 
images of the nirvdnas, or naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, executed 
chiefly in the grey chlorite slate rock, .\t the back of these temples, a highly re- 
markable terrace is shewn, called the Deo Sabhd, or assembly of the gods, which is 
covered with numberless antique-looking stone pillars or temples in miniature# 
some standing, others l)ing on the ground, about two or three feet long, having, oa 
each ot the four sides, a figure of the nuked Jain deity rudely sculptured. Tha 
place Is *till frequented by the Jain of Parwar merchants or Cuttack, who assemble 
here in numbers, once every yeai , to hold a festival of their religion. A short way 
up the X^dnya Giri lull, the nour or palace of the famous raja Lalut InPRa 
Kesari, is pointed out as the chief curiosity of the place. It consists of a 
sort of open court formed a perpendicular face of sandstone rock, about forty 
feet in height, wish shoulders of the same projecting on either side. Rows of 
small ciiambers have been excavated in each face, arranged in two stones and 
divided by a projecting terrace. Both the exterior surface and the inner Wails 
of the chambers are decorated with cornice, pilasUis, figures, aud various devi- 
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I discovered at once the incorrectness of the facsiraile^'moreover 
that it was only of part of a very extensive inscription. ^ *- 

I found a great many smaller inscriptions in tb% 'different caves all ' 
of which I transcribed. (See the preceding notice.) ’ 

Having no means of erecting a scaffolding, added to the ^imited 
leave granted me, I was obliged to defer the agreeable task of copying 
the great inscription till a future opportunity, which unfortunate eir- • 
cumstances prevented till the latter end of November, when having 
previously sent on people to make preparations I followed by dawk. 

After a whole day's hard work, I transcribed the most part of the gr^at 
inscription and re-compared all the minor ones; I worked for upwards 
of an hour by torch-light and returned to cantonments, having travel- 
led 38 miles out and home again. ^ 

ces very rudely sculptured, and the tvhole exhibits a faint and bumble resem- 
blance, in miniature, to the celebrated cavern temples in the south-west of 
India. The rude and miserable apartments of the palacty are now occupied by 
byragis and mendicants of different sects, who state that the place bad its origia 
in the time of Buddha, and that it was last inhabited by the rant of the famous 
r^ja Lalat Tndra Kesabi, a favourer of the Buddhist religion. Mflny odd 
fables are related of the scrapes into which she was led by her heretical notions, 
and of the way in which her conversion to the orthodox system of worship was 
at last effected. 

Farther up the same hill, on the overhanging brow of a large cavern, one 
meets with an ancient inscription cut out of the sandstone rock, in the very 
identical character which occurs on the pillars at Delhi, and which as yet has 
been only very partially decjphered. Having been enabled to obtain an exact 
facsimile of this interesting monument by the assistance of Colonel Mackenzie, 
whom I conducted to the spot in 1820, I shall annex the same to the Appendix 
of this paper. There are I think two eminently remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the character used in the above inscription. The first is the close 
resemblance of some of the letters to those of the Greek alphabet, and the second 
the occurrence of it on sundry ancient monuments situated in widely distant 
quarters of India. In support of the first assertion, I need only point the 
attention of the reader to those of the characters which are exactly similar to 
the Greek on, sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, and a something closely resem- 
bling the figure of the digamma. With regard to the second, any reader who 
will take the trouble of comparing the Khand Giri inscription with that on 
Feroz Shares \kt at Deihi, on the column at Aitahabad, on the Iht at Bhim 
S€n, in a part of the elephaota and a part of the Ellora inscriptions, will 

find that the characters are identically the same. A portion of the Ellora and 
SnUetie inscription written in the above character, has been decypbered by the 
learning and ingenuity of Major Weltord, aided by the discovery of a key to 
the unravelling of ancient inscriptions in the possession of a learned brahmin, 
vide the eleventh article of Vol. V. Asiatic Researches ; and it is to be regretted 
that tue same has not been further applied to decyphering the Dtlht and other 
6 X 
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I prepared a copy of mv work (on a large scale) in pale ink, and 
again returned to Kliandgiri on the ISth of December ; I compared this 
copy with the original, correcting all errors with ink of a darker shade* 
and completed such parts as had remained unfinished on the former 
trip. This I accomplished in eight hours and returned the same day 
vid Bobanesivar to Cuttack. 

1 had again occasion to observe the great advantage of performing 
such work towards sunrise, and more particularly about sunset. The 
degree of light at that time being most favorable, faint letters which 
in the glare of noonday are not perceptible become clearly so then : 
I would observe however that I always mark such letters with dotted 
lines, as are doubtful. 

The nature of the stone at Kha7idgiri, Dliauli*^, and of the Bobanes- 
war temples is such as to render it quite impossible to take off facsi- 
miles, as will be seer, by the specimens of the different rocksf. 

characters. The solution attempted by the P^re Trieffenthaler, does not seem 
to me to meet any attention^. The natives of the district can give no explana- 
tion whatever on the subject. The brahmins refer the inscription with shudder- 
ing and disgust, to the Budh ha AmeU or time when the Buddhist doctrines pre- 
vailed, and are reluctant even to speak on the subject. I Imte in vain also ap- 
plied to the Jains of the district for an explanation. I cannot however divest 
myself of the notion that the character has some connection with the ancient 
Priikrit, and considering that it occurs in a spot for many ages consecrated to 
the worship of Parasnath, which the brahmins are pleased to confound with the 
Buddhist religion, and that the figure and characteristic mark which appears in 
company with it, thus does in some sort seem to identify it with the former 
worship ; I am persuaded that a full explanation is to be looked for only from 
some of the learned of the Jain sect.'’^ 

* We have not yet been able to insert the facsimiles of the Dhauli. 

+ The rock is a coarse saudstone grit, or shingle conglomerate. — Ed. 

+ He says, speaking of Feroz Shah’s pillar: Apres avoir beaucoup et long 
temps chercb^j’ai trouv^ la sign’fir.ition de ces caracteres. Ce sont en partie des 
signes numeriques, en partie des figures d’instrumens de guerre dont les Indiens 
se servaient autrefois. A est le caract^re da nombre huit: 8 celui du numbre 
quatre, O desigae le sceptre deRamajointa 4^ an globe; N d^’signe la figure d'une 
charrue qiie etait autrefois un instrument de guerre chez les Indiens. X a de la 
resemblancd arec la lettre qui signifie C ou K: il est plus probable cependant 
que cette figure de dix Roman ou Ch Grec designe une fieure ii quatre femlles 
dont ies gentils empioyent quelque fois le figure pour servir a Pinterponctua- 
tion des mots ; ^ triangle qui est la deesse, Bavani ; € est la caractere du nombre 
6. E enfin designe une espece de pallebarde avec laquelle Ram couchee sur le 
carreau nn geant a mille bras. Dea que, ces caracteres out de la resemblance 
avec les caracteres Grecs, quelques Europeens oat cru que cet obelisque avait 
eleve par Alexander le grand: mais c’est uoe erreur, &c. 
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The hillocks of Khandgiri and Udogagiri form part of a belt of sand- 
stone rock, which, skirting the base of the granite hills of Oriisa, 
extends from Autgur and Dekkundl (in a southerly direction) past Kiir- 
dii and towards the Chilka lake, occasionally protruding through the 
beds of laterite. 

Khandgiri is four miles northwest of Bobaneswar , and nineteen south- 
west of Cuttack. 

The two rocks are separated by a narrow glen about 100 yards in 
width. 

Khandgiri has but few caves on the summit. There is a Jain temple 
of modern construction, it having been built during the Maharatta rule. 
There are traces of former buildings ; I am inclined therefore to think 
that the present temple occupies the site of a Chaitya. 

There is a tank hewn out of the rock on the eastern face of the 
hill which is held sacred by the Hindus us well as the Jains. This 
probably may be the “ Sitala tuddga” alluded to in the inscription- 

Udayagiri is entirely perforated with small caves on its southern 
brow. The natives have a tradition that there were formerly 752, 
exclusive of those now called Ldlhat Indra Keshari'i nour. A great 
many still remain perfect ; none are of any size ; they are mostly small 
chambers about 6 feet by 4, and from 4 to 6 feet high, with veran- 
dahs in front and small doorways to them hewn out of the solid rock. 
Several are cut out of detached blocks in fantastic shapes, such as the 
snake cave, and tiger cave, &c. There is much rude sculpture in some 
of the caves representing battles, processions, the worship of the holy 
tree, &c. : there are many elephants lepresented in basso relievo also 
detached of yore. 

A great number of caves were destroyed for materials to build the 
Jain temple, and it appears that the rest have suflered during the 
wars between the Brahmans and Buddhists in remote ages, since which 
the spot has been occupied by ascetics of tiie btahminical faith. 

Stone has been quarried here to build the temples of Bobaneswar 
when probably many caves were destroyed, as well as the buildings of 
which so many vestiges are to be found in the jangal around. 

It will ever be a matter of regret that T was unable from want of 
leisure to make drawings of the sculpture and plans of this extraordi- 
nary place. 

Before I conclude this note I must remark on the ingenious me- 
thod which had been adopted to drain the chambers, which from the 
porous nature of the stone would otherwise have dripped in wet wea- 
ther: small grooves are cut along the ceilings all verging to one point 
6x2 
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at the lower corner, where a perforation is made to conduct the water 
without. 

The great inscription is cut over the entrance of the largest cave 
called Hathi Gumpha, and occupies a space of 75 square feet.” 

Nothing short of an impression (and from the nature of the rock 
an impression was impossible) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Kittob’s 
twice-compared facsimile, which is given on a reduced scale in plate 
LVIII. The only liberty taken by the transcriber is in arranging the 
lines parallel and even, whereas on the stone they run very irregu- 
larly as represented in Stirling’s lithograph. Want of space also has 
made me crowd the letters in the lithograph too much, to the abridg- 
ment of the spaces which in the original most usefully mark the con- 
clusion of each compound word. 

One prominent distinction in the alphabetical character would 
lead to the supposition of its posteriority to that of the Idis, but 
that the same is observable at Girndr : I allude to the adoption of 
a separate symbol for the letter r ( { ) instead of confounding it 
with / (-J ). Hence also it should be later than the Gaya inscrip- 
tion, which spells Dasaratha with an /, — (dasalathena) , There are a 
few minor changes in the shape of the v, t, p and g ; and in the 
mode of applying the vowel marks centrally on the letters, as in the m 
of nemo ; the letter gh is also use d : but in other respects the alphabet 
accords entirely with its prototype, and is decidedly anterior to the 
modifications just observed in Sainhadri cave inscriptions. 

The opening words of the inscription command our curiosity, 
from the introduction of a regular invocation, in lieu of the abrupt 
style of Asoka’s edicts. Namo arahantdnam namo sava sidhdnam! 

salutation (or glory) to the arhantas, glory to all the saints; (or those 
who have attained final emancipation!)” These words evidently 
betoken a more matured and priestly style of composition. It should 
also be noted that the termination in dnam, which in Sanskrit only 
belongs to the genitive plural, in Pali serves also for the dative — the 
Sanskrit would be sfw: ; the orthography of the text, 

however, differs materially from that of the modern Pali. 

The next words, Airena mahardjena mahdmeghavdhanena chetakdjate . . 
chhadhanena pasathasukelakhanena chaturantalathaganena, are almost 
pure Sanskrit,— 

— ‘ by Air a the great king, — 
borne on his mighty cloud-chariot,— rich in possession of the purest 
wealth of heart and desire,— of exceeding personal beauty, — having an 
army of undaunted courage.* 
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The concluding -words of the first line are clear in import though 
slightly erased . . kalingddhipa tirdsi sikhira avalonam, . . “by him (was 
made) the excavation of the eighty-three rocky peaks of Kalinga 
dwipa.” If objection be taken against reading dhipa as dwipa, by 
altering the rd to ad, we shall have the preferable reading — Kalingd- 
dhipatind-dsi sikhardvalonam, — ‘ by him the king of Kalinga, SfC. was 
this rock excavation (made) — avalonam is formed from the word ^sf 
before explained. 

The second and third lines, owing to the same projecting ledge of 
stone which has so fortunately sheltered the upper line from the de- 
structive influence of the rain through so many ages, are equally well 
preserved. In Roman characters they maybe thus transcribed: — Pan- 
darasa vasdni siri-kadara-sariravatd, hidita-kumdra-ktdikd, tato lekha- 
rdpa-gana-ndva- vapdra ■ vidhi-visdradena sava-vijdvaddtena navavasdni, 
hotu raja pansdsivasi , puna chavavtsati vase ddnava-dhamena sesayovend- 
hhivijayo tatiye Kalinga-rdja-vansa-puri sanyuge, mahdrdjdihisechanam 
pdpundti. For the sake of further perspicuity the same passage here 
fallows in pure Sanskrit, which requires very slight alteration : 

qqtfq qWtffK imni: qq 

Ji’nqrq -arrqiKfqfv <i dq -sfqqqTfw Mqrrar q^r- 

qlfvrqq qq ^gtqqqqq i^Tqqqtfq Prqrqta^ftq: 

qjqrqit^fq ^qq qqKmifwq’qq q^rwrfq i 

“ (By him) possessed of a comely form* at the age of fifteen years, — 
then joining in youthful sports, — afterwards for nine years engaged 
in mastering the arts of reading and writing, arithmetic, navigation, 
commerce, and law ; — and resplendent in all knowledge ; — (the for- 
mer raja being then in his eighty- fifth year) thus at the age of twenty- 
four, full of wisdom and uprightness and on the verge of manhood (lit. 
the remainder of youth) (through him) does a third victory, in the 
battle of the city of the Kalinga royal family, sanctify the accession 
(anointment) of the maharaja.” In this the only doubtful points to 
my mind are whether Vijuya should be understood as * victory or as 
a proper name, Vijata the third, fyo is written po in the text:)— 
and whether sdsha yovena (S, yawanend) should not be aseshayodhena, 

* having a numerous army.* The immediate consequence of his acces- 
sion is related in the next passage ; 

Abhisitamato vapadhammavase vatavihatato pura-pdkdra nivesampati- 
sankhdrayati. 

• Ka4ira aarira signifies ‘ tairnj body — Sri kaddra again may denote ‘ the 
servant of Sai',’ the goddess of beauty. 
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“ Upon his accession choosing the brahmanical faith ?) 

he causes to be repaired the city, walls, and houses (that 

had been) destroyed by a storm and further, proceeding 

sentence by sentence, in the same strain : 

Kalinga nagari khidhira sitala taddga party o cha batltupayani sava yini- 
paii scittthapafnamj cha kdraynti. 

“For the poor (or ascetics) of Kalinga (i^f<^;) a reservoir of cool 
water and a ghat (.') also presents of every necessary (^r^giffn) and 
equipages he makes permanent endowment of,” (^>gfI''T«f ^IT^lftr). 

The next sentence is equally capable of explanation with a very 
few alterations — paaalisirusihi satasahasehi pakdtiyo ranjayati ; — ‘ with 
eighty-three hundred thousand panas he gains the affection of his peo- 
ple' (ttlitT^: Then follows, — datiya cha vase, uchitayitd sotekari 

pachhima disdm, hoya guja nara radha bahala dartn pathdpayati : ‘ and in a 
second house (which) the architect has prepared 

on the w'tstern side, (for) horses, elephants, men, carriages, a number 
of chambers he caused to be established’ (or he transferred them thither) 
— bahula dartn is altered to thahula dandi in the corrected 
copy ; — the sense is therefore doubtful. 

Kansabundgatdya-dasandya vuidnam saka-nugara-vdsino punavase 
gandhava-veda-budho dampana-tabhata-vdditd sandasandhi usava samaja- 
kardpandhi cha lidapayati nagari. 

‘ For those coming from Kansa forest to see ; the balcony (vdtuyanam, 
or vet tdnam and of them) . . of the inhabitants of Sdkanagara ; he, in- 
dining to virtue, y'lB'iif: skilled in the science of music, causing to be 
sounded the dampana and the tabhata (drums ?) with beautiful and 
merry dancing girls I ndgart ) causes diversions,’ ’Srtjsr 

Tathd vtvuthevase vijddharddhivdse afrajhata pubakalinga puvardjaniva 

sad 

• In like manner turning his mind to law in an establish- 

ment of lea.ned men, he (called together.^) the Buddhist priests of 
eastern Kalinga who were settled there under the ancient kings . . . . ’ 

Tlie sense is here interrupted by abrasion of the stone but the 
words vata dhama (g^'^ acts of devotion) bear out the conclusion 
that at this age the young prince began to study religion and the 
laws : the rest of the line is unintelligible. 

ftj bhiydrehi taratana sdpatena savarathika bhojakepd devam ddpayati. 

This passage has much perplexed the pandit — the word ratna, jewel, 
savarathika, all equipages, — and devam ddpayati, he gives to god, the 
concluding verb, are plain, but the meaning is still obscure. 
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Pacha chaddnivase Nandardja tivasata vghatitam tannisaraliya raja 

panadi nagara pasesa " afterwards 0 

inclining to charity — the hundred houses (?) of Nanda raja jJrT 

destroyed, and himself expelled (rjfiri’JTtll?), all that was in 

the city of Vajapanddi (?)”. . . . here we may fill up ‘ he converted 

the plunder to the charitable purposes alluded to and this sense is 
borne out by the beginning of the following or seventh line. 

Amigaha anekani sata sahasani visajati ; — ‘ he munificently distri- 
butes in charity many hundred thousands fpanasj — pora Janapadam 
salamanchatisam pasdsato vajaragharavedham satam gharini savata kaha 
dapanna narapa 

Here the sense is too much interrupted to be well made out, and 
the want of the concluding verb leaves us to guess the object of the 
repetition of satam, a hundred, \tith pnurajanapadam, the town territory 
and ghara " house.” At the conclusion of this line we find a few 
known words : . . . . thamevase manam. . . . ta. . . . ge . . . giri “ hill.” — 

The eighth line is again but partially intelligible : — ghdidpayitd rdjd 
gabham npapidapayati : dhatinam cha kammupddnna panddena pambdta- 
sena vdhayali .■ pammuchitamadhuram apanata mora daddti. 

“ (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction, he ordains the pain of 
the cavern (imprisons in one of the caves ?) — and causes the murderer 
to labour (dhdtinam for ghdtinamj by a generous requital. (Pambdta- 
sena the pandit would read parbat&sanam ‘ seated on the hill’) and 
lavishes bland speeches and obeisance, ...” 

The ninth line opens with a catalogue of further gifts ; — kapam ukha 
haya gnjn (lulapa ?) sahdya sesa cha gharavdsdya, annlika-gana nirdsa- 
sahananchu kardyitun, ba imandnam jatapa (jatiya ?) parndnddti; 

“ Apes, (^fq) bulls, ('ggi) horses, elephants, buffaloes (?) and all 
requisites for the furniture of the house ; — to induce the practice 
of rejecting (f*fKre) improper persons, he farther bestowed (or ap- 
pointed) attendants of the baiman caste (brahman ?) 5II^WT*rt 

— the rest of the line is irrecoverable. Henceforward the 
commencement also is lost, so that it is only in our power to string 
together such detached sentences as can be gleaned from what remain^-. 

Line 0 mdniitirdja pandardsa mahdvijaya pdfidarn kdrayati ; — 

”. . . raja causes to be made the palace (or fort) of fifteen victorie.'.” 

Line 10. . . . puvardjanicesdlam pithu-ddga-dambha-nagare nakdsayaltrt 
janapade, bhdvand chJ teresa vase satake : — ‘ finding no glory in the country 
which had been the seat of the ancient princes. — a city abounding in 
envy and hypocrisy, — and reflecting in the year thirteen hundred’ — 
a break follows and leaves us in the dark as to what er.r i,if ar,v) is 
here alluded to. The Sanskrit of this passage would he ; 
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(?) srsrir^, 

ITiJ^ after this occurs the expression amaradehasa pdta 

“ falling of heavenly form” — used to denote the death of a person, — 
then barasa ‘ twelve’ and at the end of the line, siri pithirdjdno, which 
in Sanskrit will be •• (^lafl) 

. . la jdloralakhila bdranasi hirananivenayati — apparently ‘ he distributes 
much gold at Benares (S. vdranasam hiranydnivisirjati J — all that follows 
is too uncertain until we approach the verb, — anekdni dato (deva ?J mani 
ralandni ahardpayati, ‘ he gives as charity innumerable and most precious 
jewels.’ 

14th line. ... si novasikariti lerasamava('sata ? ) vasesu panchatafpaba- 
ta vijaya chana kumari pasange, arahate panavasata pi kamani sidindya 
yapuravake .... ‘in the year thirteen hundred married (S. tPffJi:) with 
the daughter of the so-called conqueror of the mountains (a hill raja)’ 
— . . the rest is obscure but seemingly declaratory of some presents 
to priests. — 

15. This line presents but a few woi d» of intelligible import — vihi- 

^dnancha sata disdnam sidiya samipe subhare — aiieke ya jand, 

and the final word dhandni. 

1 6. Fatdlake chatara cheteghariya gabha thamhhe pati (thi) payati , — 

‘ he -causes to be constructed subterranean chambers, caves con- 
taining a chetiya temple and pillars’ agisati katariyam napdda- 

ehhati — agama raja savatha raja saurasef najrdja. . ma rdjd pasata 
saghate. . . . randni. 

The meaning of this judging from the last word and the constant re- 
petition of ‘ rdja, is that he had many encounters with various princes, 
including perchance the raja of Saurasena, or of Saurashtra ? 

The last line begins well: (omitting u vi sej — kusalo sava pdsanda 
pSjan CiyaJ (17 letters) kdrakdra ....patihata lakivahani bdlevaka- 
dhagaia chana pavata chako r^dsanka lavinaravato mahdvijaye rdjd 
khdravela sanda, '• for whom the happy heretics continually pray 

slayer, having a lakh of equipages the fearless 

sovereign of many- hills, by the sun (cherished ? or some such epithet) 
the great conqueror rajaKnA'aAVELA sanda (or the king of the ocean- 
shore reading khdravelasya, and supposing the two final strokes not 
to be letters).” 

All who take an interest in Indian antiquities will at once see the 
value of the above record — perhaps the must curious that has yet been 
disclosed to ns, and will lament the irretrievable obscurity in which 
the dilapidation of ages has involved the greater part of its contents. 
Much may be objected to in the hasty analysis which, in the midst of 
the interruptions at this busy season, I have hurried prematurely into 
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publication : but there can l>e little doubt of the main facts, — that the 
caves were executed by a Buddhist raja of Kalinga (named Aira ?) who 
at the age of 24, after having pursued his studies regularly for nine 
years, wrested the government from some usurper — distributed largesses 
bountifully — repaired the buildings — dug tanks, &c. The ambiguity 
in what follows is partly due to the imperfection of the Pali dialect 
which expresses the Sanskrit : vasai, ‘ led on by, enthralled,’ — by 
the same letters, ^ ^ •‘s the word vars/ie, ‘ in the year.’ — I have 
interpreted it in the latter sense wherever I found a numerical accom- 
paniment, — and in the former where by it only I could make sense. — 
Each change of inclination is consistently followed by a description of 
corresponding conduct, and we have throughout a most natural picture 
of a prince’s life, wavering between pleasure and learning, — between 
the brahmanical and Buddhist faith, then doubtless the subject of con- 
stant contention. The history embraces his alliance with the daughter 
of a hill chieftain and perchance even his death, though this is very 
unlikely. I have no time however to review the contents of the inscrip- 
tion as it deserves, and must content myself with one or two remarks 
on the identification of the prince. 

Tradition, Mr. Stirling tells us, ascribes the construction of the 
nour or palace on Udayagiri to raja Lalat Indra Kbsari, a favourer of 
the Bauddha religion, who reigned about the year A. D. 617. 

The name of Aira has doubtless much affinity to Indra, and the 
epithet mahdmeghavdhana “ borne on the clouds,” metaphorically ap- 
plied, might support the hypothesis of their being synonymous ; but we 
cannot imiigine that the writing is of a period so modern a« his reign. 

Theie IS, higher up in the same list of Orissa kings, the name of 
Indra Deva about 340 A. D., — but even he is not sufficiently old : 
audit is evident we have no real account as yet of the early rajas of 
Kalinga. — The -very name is lost sight of in the vansacalts and cherit- 
ras of Or-desa or Utkala-desa consulted by Stirling,— nor am I aware 
of any direct treatise on the subject. The country is only known by 
Sanskrit authors from its frequent mention along with Anga and 
Vanga*. But we have far more particular and frequent allusions 
to it as an extensive and powerful kingdom in the Buddhist annals 
of Ceylon. 

Kalinga, (or as it is called in M. Cso-ma’s analysis of the Tibetan 
authoritiesf, ‘ the country of the king of Kalinga,' — in curious accor- 

* In a broken inscriptioa-slab just brousht to my notice in the museum, by Mr. 
Kittob, tke Kesan rajas are called Kaling^dhkpaft, 

t Asiatic Researches, XX. page 317, Notice of the death of Bcddha. 
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dance with the Kalinga rdja vansa pura of our inscription,) was one of 
the twelve places among which the relics of Buddha were distributed 
at his death. The left canine tooth fell to its share, and Mr. Tua- 
NouR informs us from his Pdli records that the capital of the province 
was named Dantapura ; evidently in consequence of this circumstance. 
The frequent contentions that arose in after ages, for the possession 
of this precious deposit, may have been the cause of the decline and 
ruin of this ancient kingdom, which although still known to the na- 
tives as the appellation of the coast or maritime tract from Cuttack to 
the Ckilka lake, has not now sufficient importance even to be named in 
‘ Hamilton’s Hindostan — and is only preserved in the name of a 
small village, Calingapatam, probably once the capital : for the inscrip- 
tion teaches us that it was occasionally changed at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. 

On the other hand I need but refer to page 860 of the present vo- 
lume to prove what an important position the Kalinga monarchs at 
one time enjoyed in India. Their capital was probably at this early 
period the principal emporium of commerce. The inscription tells 
us that the young prince was instructed in ndva-vapdra ' ship-com- 
merce.’ During the life of Shakta, also, we learn from M. Csoma, 
the king of Kalinga sent the king of Kosala a piece of fine linen 
cloth as a present*. It is from these invaluable disclosures of the 
Buddhist records alone that we can gather any light upon the sub- 
ject of the true Kalinga dynasty, to whom the present inscrip- 
tion undoubtedly relates. “ The ruling sovereign, says Mr. Tur- 
SOUR, who received the relic at Buddha’s death was BRAHMADATTof- 
He was succeeded by his son Kasi, who was succeeded by his son 
SoNANDO. These rajas are stated to have been, profound Bud- 
dhists. From the undiscrirainating tone in which the ensuing mo- 
narchs are stated to have ‘ continued to make oflerings to the tooth 
relic of the divine sage,’ it is reasonable to infer that subse- 
quently to SoNANDo’s reign. Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the 
rulers of Kalinga. At all events Guhasiwo, who was a contemporary 
of the Ceylonese monarch Mahasb'no must have reigned towards the 
close of the third century of our era, is admitted to have been of the 
brahmiuical faith.” 


* Csoma’s analysis of the Vuha, Asiatic Researches, XX. 85. “ It comes after- 
wards into the hands of a lewd prie-tess, who puts it on and appears iu puhiic, but 
ftom its thin texture appears to be naked.*’ This cloth must therefore liave been as 
fine as the Barca muslins of later days. 

I find the name of ErahmadaUa, written Bkamadatasa on one of the Buddhist 
coins of the Ramodalta series. 
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Now this picture accords surprisfngly with the facts gleaned from 
the mutilated inscription. In Sunando, we may be perhaps allowed to 
recognize the Nanda raja whose name twice occurs rather than one 
of the nine Nandas of Magadha : the hero of the record may have suc- 
ceeded him, and he, as we have seen, wavered between tlie rival reli- 
gions. The name of this young prince from the most obvious inter- 
pretation of the opening line would seem to be Aira, the excavator 
of the caves and repairer of the palace and religious edifices. 

But there is another explanation of the first line, which seems more 
consistent with the epithet Mahameghavdhana ‘ the great rider upon 
the clouds,’ — a term hardly applicable to a terrestrial monarch. It 
will be remarked that the termination lunam, ‘ excavated,’ is indefinite 
as to time ; and far different from the conclusion of every subsequent 
sentence in a causal verb of the present tense, as, karayati, ' he causes 
to be done.’ This first line then may be independent of the rest, and 
may be similar to the announcements upon the other caves, also 
terminating in lunam ; or in other words, it may declare the name of 
the cave as, ‘ the cave of Aira.’ Now Stirling tells us that Indra’s 
wife was the last to inhabit these caves,, but that “ they date from an 
age much anterior — the time of Buddha — that is, not of Sakta, but 
of Buddha the progenitor of the lunar race according to Fauranic 
mythology ; — in common parlance from ‘ time out of mind.’ 

Again Wilson, in his analysis of the Mackenzie manuscripts (vol. 
1, p. cv.) remarking that they present no satisfactory materials for 
tracing the ancient history of the countries north of the Krishna, cites 
among the few traditions recorded, that '■ the excavations at Etlora 
are ascribed to Ila the son of Buddha the son of the moon.” The 
rajas who ruled subsequently aX Etlora are said to be Yuvanaswa, 
Dandaka, Indradyumna, Darudhva, and Kama raja.’ — (Of these 
Indradyumna, it may be reraaked, en passant, is the traditionary 
founder of the temple olJaganndthJ 

The IiA above mentioned is properly speaking not the son but the 
wife of Buddha, — in other words Ila' or Ira', the goddess of the 
earth, or water. From whom was born Ailas or Puru'vavas, pro- 
genitor of the two principal branches of the Chandravansa who 
reigned at Kdsi and Fratishthdna. 

The essays of Wilford contain frequent mention of Ila and Ila', 
(for this personage is both masculine and feminine,) whom he identifies 
with Japhkt as Ilapati or Jyapati ,• and again with Jlys of the Orphean 
theogony, Gilshah of the Persians, and Ilui of Homer*. He has, how- 
ever, omitted what appears to me a much more rational analogy both 

• Asiatic Researches, VIII. 255. 
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philological and mythological ; namely, that between the Hindu god- 
dess Ira', and the Juno of the Greeks “ H^a” or Hera* * * § . The name is 
not only identical, biit to both, though not precisely in the same man- 
ner is applied, in western and eastern fable, the decision of the question 
which could not otherwise be solved of the comparative pleasure to 
male and female in the conjugal onion. Again, the son of Zeus and 
Hera is Ares, " Api;s,” or Mars; a name for which, Kbightlet 
asserts, no satisfactory derivation has yet been given. Now this word 
is almost identical with Airas or Ailasf the direct patronymic of 
TTT Ira' or Ila', and the name constantly employed in the Purdnas 
to designate Puroeavas, the celebrated lover of the heavenly nymph 
Urvasi, whose tale is told in the Vishnu and Padma Purunas, and 
more pathetically in Kaiida^s’s play of Vikram-vrvasi, lately trans- 
lated by Professor Wilson. 

PuRu'RAVAs or Ailas was the first monarch of the seven-fold eartbj, 
and hence might be as well entitled to he called king of Kalinga as of 
every other country. We may therefore understand in the opening 
passage of the inscription, — ‘ these mountain caverns were excavated 
by Ailas, the great king, the cloud-supported, the lord of Kalinga,’ 
— no more than an allusion to the same tradition of the origin of 
these caves as that which prevails at Ellore ; coupled with the other 
local tradition, related by Stirling, that the whole of the rocky hills 
of Udaya and Khandgiri, were conveyed thither from the peaks of the 
Himdlaya, the headquarters of Puru’ravas’ earthlv dominion, so well 
pictured id the poetic fiction of his cloud-borne chariot. 

Stripped of its mythological and poetical dress, we may understand 
by the passage that the caves were natural chasms worn in tlie 
mountains by the action of the winds and the waves ; for ini signifies 

water, the ocean ; as airdvata, or airdvana, ' the ocean born,’ is the 
elephant of Inora the god of the heavens, the atmosphere, whose 
name is still preserved in the sculptures at Ellora§. 

• Keigbtlet derives Hpo, from hera the Latin fur ‘ mistress !’ others deduce it 
from aer the air and erao to love, both equally unsatisfactory. 

t The daughters of Jono are by Homer entitled the Eihithma, in wi.ich the r is 
changed tot? 

t “ ne holy Bcddba begot by Ila' a son (PcRcrRAvAs) who performed by his 
own might a hundred asicamedhas. He woi shipped Vishnu on the peats of Htmdlayu 
and thence became the monarch of the seven-fold earth.” E.vtract of the Matsya 
purdna, Wilson’s Hindu dramu, Vol. I. page 191 ,— Engli.-h Edition. 

§ a lookiog at Malet’s account in the sixth volume of the Researches, I per- 
ceive one of the Ellt^a caves is called Doomar Lej^na. In this name we may .«atisfac- 
ton yr ecognize the lena or Iona of the Khandyiri iuscriptious — the word should, I 
presume, be read Bharma lunam the excavation of Vharnia, having a gigantic 
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Should this interpretation of the first line be admitted, though we shall 
be disappointed in finding the true mundane origin of these singular 
monuments, we shall nevertheless have abundant reason to admire the 
antiquity of the Indian mythos, when we thus find in a monument un- 
doubtedly prior by some centuries to the Christian era, the selfsame 
story which is now repeated by the faqirs who shew visitors over the 
similar stupendous relics of ancient grandeur on the west of India. 
In this point of view alone the restoration of the Khandgiri inscription, 
thanks to Mr. Kittoe, must bfe set down as a grand point gained to 
confute the arguments of the modernists, as they may be called, who 
would bring every thing Indian within the space of ten or twelve cen- 
turies. — Thus we find Sir C. Malet wavering between the following 
accounts of Ellora derived from opposite sources ; — 

“ The Mafaomedan says, ‘ the town of Eltora was built by raja E*i, who also 
excavated the temples, and being pleased with them, formed the fortress of 
Deoyiri (Danlatdljad) which is a curious compound of excavation, scarping aud 
building, by which the mountain was converted into a fort lesembling as some 
say the insulated temple in the area of the Indur Subha. Ekl rAja was contem- 
porary with Sha'h Momi.v Arif who lived 900 years ago.’ 

“The Brahman on the other hand says— ‘ tliit the excavations of Ellora 
are 789J years old, formed by Keloo raja, the son of Peshpont of EUichpore 
when 3000 years of the Dwa'pau yr'c were accomplished. Eeloo rhja's body 
was afflicted with maggots, and ia ipiost of cure he cuine to the purifying water 
named Sewa lve or as it is rommonly called Sewalla, that had been curtailed 
by VisHstr to the size of a tow’s hoof. He iindt i Ku.id for it and bathing 
therein was purified*,’ ’’ 

In these contiicting stories we can trace the selfsame tradition of 
Ila extracted by Wilson from the Macki„\zie record.?. 

It would be Well worth while to rc-examiiie the particul.ar manuscript 
(the number of which is not, however, mentioned), to ascertain what 
further is said of him, and whether it be possible to consider him in 
the light of a real monarch of Deogiri, whose son could bv possibility 
have imitated his father’s jirop -nsily for .‘'orming impregnable mountain 
fortresses in the rocks of Kalinga ; or whether the name is not rather 
Alla than Ila, which will make the same personage at both places, mv- 
tbological or teal, the originator of the excavations. Should an actual 
monarch, named after this demigod, have ruled in centra! India in the 
fourth century before Christ, his synonyme Pururavas would bring 
him satisfactorily into the conditions required for the Grecian Porus I 


imBge of that god in it. Other caves are c.iilcd leaua ‘ chamber ;’ as Jm watsa, 
Cnmara icarra {wassa ’), &c. this is th« vasa of the iascriptiuu. 

* Asiatic Reaearches, VI. 3S5. 
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From the second line onwards the inscription of course speaks real 
events, and is well deserving of a minute and critical examination ; 
but neither time nor space will permit me to say more at present on 
this prolific subject, and I ought indeed in concluding this hurried 
and imperfect notice, to apologize for offering it to the Society in so 
immature a shape. 

For the sake of reference I here insert the whole inscription in a 
connected shape. 

1. Kamo arahai^taniinam na(mo)$aia sidhinam Airena mahdrdjena mahdmeghavi- 
hanena chetakijata (nutan) chhadhanena pasatha sak(e)lakhane?ia chaturuntala 
thdnaga ( nena ) kha te va kalaugddhapath'i^isikhti avalonam, 

2. Pat^ataSa vatidni si) ikadira sat'iraratd kiditd kumdra kidiki tato lekha^’Updgajia 
niva tapd ( ra )vidhi vhdradena^ sava Kijdvaddtena natatasdui hoiarajapana:iiva:ia puna 

ddna vadhamena B€sa yochendbhimjayo tatnje 

3. Kalniga rdja vansa pmi sayuge inahaidjd bhisechanan papundti, abhutitamate la 

pu dhamma la^e vdravihutato pitrapdkdra nivesanam paiibankhdrayati, kalinganugar^ 
khidhira sUala taddga katkapayani saveydnapati san thapayaia 

4. Kdrayatt , rajsi satafiahasehi pakataya ranjayuti^ datiye cha vd^e achi(a 

yUd soiekdri payimadhafp hayegajanararadha hahula dam dipathd payati ; karnsa hand 
gataya daf^andya tdidnam sika naga}aid:>ino punavase 

5. OiiV'dhaiaiedabudho dapana tahhatd id^iita sandusandhdo asava semajdkdt d pand^ 

pkha ktdapayati ndgari ; tatho ruutke ta^e nijddhafddhndsa ahata puva kdlaga puva 
rdjana e $atu vata dhamati[a satd rite rayiikhitechhatu, 

6. Bkigdrehita rutana sdpateya saia rathika bhojakepddeiani dapdyanti^ pachala 

nandai dja tna$ata ughdUtarn tanabaraliyaiaja panddinugarapa^sei^a rise 
sahhdsari cha , . pdi^acha sadasa tepava karaiana, 

7. Anugaha onekdni sataHtba^dni tisujuti potdjdnapadam satamunchatisam pasdsato 

tajarugharatedbam satamghunnisa lotaka hadapana narapa 

thamecha iai,e manam na . n tan . ge . . legiri" 

^ 8. Ghdtd payitd tajd gatnbha upapidupayati dhutinam cha kam mupudana punddend 

pabatasena id^uindti pamuchitHmadbunim aparato na^era ♦. (20) morndadati (5) — ( 15). 

9. Kupa ukha haya guja raliite Mihdya sesacha ghard lasapa manat i katana iirusa 

hannaJ^ha kdrayitun ba imana uafjyutapa paradaddti ; ran (9) hd (31). 

10. Ra . » rajd raini rasa mahdcijaya pdsada derayati thatasaya sate 

Uirelahi dasduie chasa •* data .... raru gutusapa (10) pahayava (17) tiraparu^ 
nata/m raimtrt tundua upuhi^ 

11 ■* .pacha pita rdjanitebdtam ptthuddgada bhanagalena koifayata janaffi 

Pttiifhhd^ antfi ha tcrc.^aiQSCsniuka .. da{ ta uemaradekasapdea barasamu va (13) 
pa^tthaku .... he hi ti thdyato nttri pithirajdno, 

12. iVittc/ialuPa cha lipula leyam janetuh i l/(a 4 (aii gauga sapdnayati .. dba cha 

^ajdnfi I h\{haga pddcia dupuyata uafjnia rdjd ni ta va a gtijinasaua (16) 

makhana pandti piikha^i d e mdga itha rha ja ru na ghari. 

13. tojularala khila barani^i hirahniivaneyati sQta lasd sanapa i thave nai^ a 
SHfOUsari yachuhathi .. naiuna panpatu ufuraftasa yahaia padutajano ^padaid/asa 
d<|ri aneka 7tadato mnnorata rana ahard pi.tyati idhasatasa. 

14. Si kaUati teTa>a imna va.\€ supaiata vijaya chako kumari pasante ara* 

hatt pafiHO i haia pikam niHi sidindyaya puhacakehira atani chenani devuni sasa»utaHi 
ujana utas ydraia ladiranaji deta dakarari khiti 

15. raiari&iliitun c/ia^i/ta a ye^a i .. sampapanu Qrahusuni 

sidtytsamipe i^nhhare vasdra somathaghisipQ unakeyd jundht pd^lpa ...... ra^daha 

mp&paika dkura it d/faia^a«i .. ndni. 
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Note on Seoni Geology.' 

16. Patalahe chatapa cheveru riya gabhathabhe pati pa . yati panatanusata .... 
raja . . riya la machhinen cha choyatha agisati katariyam napddachhati agama rdjd 
sava tha r6jd saresera .... ma r4jd pasato saU te apa dha Ji da .... tanoni. 

17. Vi ronovise kusalo sava pdsa^a pitjano (8) ckka (3) kdrakdra 

(3).. pati patalakivdhani hdlevdkadharagata chano ghavata chako rdjdsanka lavind 
ravato mahai'ijaya rdjdkkdravtla sandara. 


VIII. — Memorandum regarding specimens from Seont Chupara, PI. LVI. 

By D. W. McLeod, Esq. 

The accompanying minerals were collected by me during a tour 
through the district, wherever I met with projecting rocks or veins ; 
but not being sufficient geologist accurately to identify them all, I 
have contented myself with attaching numbers to each, corresponding 
with those on the accompanying sketch map, so that the site of each 
may he identified. / 

The greater portion of the district forms a part of the Sutpara range 
up to its junction with the Vindhya at the source of the Nerbudda, 
and its character in this part would appear to he a basis of primitive 
rock (projecting to the southward where it forms cliffs, in many places 
of several hundred feet in height), overlaid by basalt, and that again 
very frequently by laterite. The magnesian limestone appears in 
some parts at the surface in veins of considerable magnitude ; and 
other rocks in various parts may doubtless be found intersecting the 
basalt; but the three descriptions of rock above noted undoubtedly 
form the main features of the entire tract. 

Tlie southern purgunnahs of the district lying below the cliffs allud- 
ed to above, are formed I believe, entirely of the detritus from the 
primitive ranges, being a silicious clay increasing in richness in pro- 
portion to its remotene^ from the cliffs and vicinity to the Mdyd Gangd 
river ; below the upper soils, clays and limes of different characters 
occur, and veins of laterite and other rocks occasionally make their 
appearance at the surface, and in one part an apparently very rich 
vein of black iron ore (mistaken by the natives for antimony, and 
called by them SdrmaJ, of which a specimen will be found amongst the 
accompanying. 

The principal character of the district above the Ghats is that of 
table land, intersected by numerous ranges of hills, and abrupt ascents 
and descents. The abundance of moisture in the more eastern portion 
is perhaps its most remarkable feature, and this characteristic appears 
to become more fully developed in proportion as the elevation increases 
until we reach the highest point of all Amarkantak, in the vicinity of 
which the Lad, Mahdnadi, and Nerbudda, flowing north, west, and 
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soutli-east all take their rise. While traversing this tract in May of 
last year, I found wherever there was any declivity so that moisture 
could lodge, green grass of two or three feet in height ; and cattle 
sent thither from the breeding purgunnahs hundreds of miles distant 
in the month of March, return in June in the finest condition. The 
tract in question is at present almost unpeopled ; but it appears to 
possess the finest capabilities were they developed by the application 
of capital and industry. The silicious clay, and iron clay soils, which 
constitute the greater part of it are admirably calculated for irrigation, 
(the former in particular,) yielding both rain and spring crops ; and 
trees thrive in them with a vigour which can scarcely be surpassed. 
The basaltic soil also yields very fine Rubbee crops for several succes.- 
sive crops : but owing to the avidity with which it absorbs moisture, 
irrigation has not been applied to it. The appearance of the country 
is highly interesting ; and well worthy, I conceive, of greater attention 
than capitalists have hitherto paid it. 

The purgunnahs below the Ghat, however, are at present by far 
the most highly cultivated, tanks having been formed in every vil- 
lage for irrigation, and the population being dense and p'rosperous. 
This is attributable no doubt originally to the predatory habits of the 
Goods inhabiting the higher tracts, who in former times eflectually 
prevented the progress of civilization and industry, and latterly 
other causes may likewise have been in operation, tending to the 
same result. At present the principal products of those portions 
inhabited by Goods are tussur, lac, wax, honev, catechu, dammer and 
other produce of the sal, teak, and other forests which abound ; 
though in’ parts here and there the cultivation carried on by them is 
by no means inconsiderable. 

[The minerals are deposited in the museum, numbered to refer to the accom- 
panying plate. — En.] 


IX . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Anniversary Meeting, Wednesday Evening the 3rd January, 1838 . 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

J. H Batteiv, Esq. C. S. Baboo Conov Lalo Taoobe and CnABtES 
Eixiot Barwem,, Esq. were electtd members. 

Major W. H. StEEMAN, was proposed bv the Secretary, and seconded by 
Mr. D. McLeod. r ■ . 

J. W. Gkaxt, Esq. proposed by Dr. McClelland, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. G. K. Prinsep, proposed by Mr. Chacboft, seconded by Captain 
Fobbes. 

.Assistant Surgeon J. Abnott, M. D. proposed by J. Hill, Esq. second- 
ed by the Secretary. 
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Dr. Bonsall, an American physician resident at JIanilla, proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Captain Forbes. 

Syed Kebamat a LI, proposed as an associate member by the Secretary, 
seconded by the chairman. 

The Chevalier Amebee Jaubert, President of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, proposed as an honorary member by the Secretary: — referred to the 
Committee of Papers. 

The meeting proceeded to select office-bearers for the ensuing year, — 
first resolving as an arrangement of convenience that the three members 
of the Museum Committee should be inuludeil in the number (nine) con- 
stituting the Committee of Papers. The majority of votes returned as 
Vice-Presidents for 1838, — The Lord Bishop, Sir J. P. Grant, H. T. 
Pbinsep, Esq. and Col. D. MacLeod, Chief Engineer. Museum Committee 
(re-elected) W. Cbacroft, Esq. Dr. McClelland and Dr. G. Evans, to 
whom were added to complete the Committee of Papers, Captain Forbes, 
Prof. O’Shaiighnessy, Dr. Wallich, D. Hare, Esq. W, Adam, Esq. and 
Dr. D. Stewart. 

Correspondence, 

Letters from Captain Hark.ness, Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society,— 
from Professor Frank of Munich, MM. Bornouf and Jacquet, were 
read acknowledging receipt of presentation volumes. 

A letter from Messrs. Alle.n and Co. forwarded bills of lading of the 
bust of Professor WilsO.n insured at 200 guineas. The bust having safely 
arrived was placed for the inspection of the meeting at the end of the 
hall 

Resolved, that Colonel McLeod, Captain Forbes and Captain Sanders, 
be appointed a special committee to select a place for the erection of the 
bust and to design an appropriate pedestal. 

The bust does great credit to its eminent sculptor Chantbsy. It is a remarka- 
bly good likeness of the Professor clothed in all the dignity of classic simplicity 
and grace : somewhat larger than nature, and intended to be placed above the 
•pectator. On the back is inscribed,— “ Horace Hayman Wilson, Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, 1811-1832.” 

Read the subjoined reply from Captain Cactley to the following letter 
addressed to himself and Dr, Falconer in virtue of the resolution of last 
meeting. 

Extract of Secretary's letter to Dr, Hugh Falconer and Copt, P. T. Cuutley, 

“ It is indeed with no ordinary pride that the Asiatic Society has beheld this 
first public token of approbation bestowed by one of the leading scientific insti- 
tutions of England upon two of its members for discoveries — not withheld for 
prior communication where their merit and value were sure to win honors and 
fame, but at once made known to their associates and published to the scientific 
world through their transactions. 

The honor to yourselves is the more flattering because it is disinterestedly 
bestowed, and as honorably won by the real merit of your researches in a field of 
your own discovery, and in a country hitherto supposed barien of fossil remains. 

Those who have followed you in other parts of the same field, and in the no 
less interesting valley of the Neibudda and in the Gulph of Cambay, will share 
the gratification you must feel at this growing attention of scientific men at 
home to the geology of India ; and the Society as a body feels that it cannot but 
derive benefit as well as lustre from every tribute of approbation won by the 
individual eiertions of its members, whose activity and cooperation constitute at 
once its reputation and its existence. 

1 have been instructed by the President and members to thank the Geological 
Society for the'.r consideration in allowing them thus to see the medals and to be 
the channel of conveying them onwards to Seharanpur. 

[Additional to Dr. Falconer.] 

In doing so I shall not fail to make known the zealous continuitiou of your 
joint researches, ci owned as they were the last year by the discovery of a gigsn- 
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tic" fossil ape, the nearest approach to fossil man that has yet re'srarded the 
Jabour of geologists. I shall also allude to the Scientific Mission upon which 
you are at present engaged, and lead them to paiticipate in our expectation of 
splendid and valuable results to science in all the branches which your extended 
knowledge embraces.” 

Reply to the Sec. As. Soc. dated Gamp Doab Canal, 2]sf Nov. 1837. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging your letter of the 10th instant, with the 
Wollaston medal awarded by the London Geological Society to my colleague 
Hugh Falconer and myself. 

Although the honor conferred upon us by the late Council of the Geological 
Society of London (distinguished as that Council was, and doubly distinguished 
in the name of its President) has been and is the source of eitrenie gratification, 
I would not lose this opportunity of expressing the acknowledgments which 
1 consider due to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, not only for its having been 
in my case the animater of my humble career in the paths of science, but also 
from its having done us the honor of admitting our papers into its Transactions, 
and thereby of providing the Geological Society with data, by which it has been 
guided in its present award. 

(Signed) P. T. CAUTLEY, Capt. Bengal Artillery. 

Library. 

The following books were presented : — 

Voyage dans PInde par Victor Jacquemont, Parts 1 to 13 — presented by the 
Government of Fiance — (forwarded by Messrs. Jouv etfils of Paris ) 

Translations of tUeLinnean Society, Vol. XVII. Part IV. and a list of its meia- 
bera — by the Society. 

The fourth and fifth Reports of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science — by the Association. 

Modern India, by Dr. H. H. Spry— the Author. 

Journal of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, No. 7 — bv the Society. 

Earl Stanhope’s address to the Medico^Botanicul Society — by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 18 to 29 — by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for the year 1836-7 — by the Academy. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, &c. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society — by the Society. 

A letter to the Right Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, K. C. B. M. P. on the 
effects of solitary confinement on the health of soldiers in warm climates, by John 
Grant Malcolmson, F. R. S. and M. G. S, Surgeon E. I. C. Service, late 
Secretary Madras Medical Board — by the Author. 

Ancient and Modern Alphabets of the Popular Hindu Languages of the South- 
ern peninsula of India, by Captain H. Harkness, M. R. A. S. — by the Author. 

Von Hammer’s history of the Ottoman empire, Vol. 18 — by the Author. 

Jabrbucher der Literatur, Vols. 73, 74, 75, and 77, edited by the Baron 
Hammer Purgstall — by the Author. 

Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, Anglo-Hindustani — romanized, by 
Mr. C. E. Trevelyan. 

Meteorological Register for November 1837 — by the Surveyor General. 

From the Booksellers: 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia — Literary and Scientific men, vol. 2. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting, a copy of the Khusdnat ul Hm 
at length completed, also the first proof of the Shuruyn ul recently 

undertaken in conjunction with Newab Taha'war Jung. Also the cata- 
logue of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Hindi woik.s, in the Society's Library ; 
includve of those received from the College of Fort William. 

Resolved, that copies of this and of the Persian catalogue, should be dif- 
tributed to the learned Societies and to such oriental scholars as are hono- 
rary members, in order that the contents of the Library may be generally 
known; and that copies may be made under the superintendence of the 
Society’s pandit or niaulavi of any manuscripts for parties who may be de- 
sirous of Staining theip, at the customary rates per 1,000 slocas for Sau- 
^rit, and per for Persiau, subject to audit by the Committee of Papers. 
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Resolved, on ttie motion of the Secretary, that two copies of the oriental 
works lately completed by the Asiatic Society he presented to his Royal.. 
Highness, Prince Henry of Orange, for the Universities of Utrecht and 
Leyden respectively. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Society’s progress for 
the year 1837. 


“ The accession of Members to the Society during the year 1837, had been 
larger than in any preceding year since the foundation of the institution, viz. 

Ordinary Members (including Mr. Tornour’s name transferred), .. 40 

Honorary Members,, 7 viz. 

The Right Honoiable C. \V. W. Wynn, Sir .\lex. Johnston, Sir G. Staunton, 
the Bishop of Isauropolis, M. P. A. Lair, President Caen Society, the Baron 
Schilling of Cronstadt and Nawab Abdul Jabar Khan, Bahadur. 

The loss of Members by death and departure to Europe had been as follows ; 

By departure to Europe, Col. Colvin, Dr. Mill, Col. Hezeta, Dr. Can- 
tor, Dr. SwiNEY, Dr. Langstaff, Mr. G. A. Bdshby, Rev. Mr. Bateman ; 
and on the eve of departure Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., the Honorable Mr. 
Macaulay, Sir C. D’Oyly, Bart., C- E. Trevelyan, Esq. the Honorable W. 
L. Melville, and H. Walters, Esq. 

By decease in India, the Honorable Sir Benjamin Malkin, V. P. the Rev. Dr. 
Marshman, and among members retired to Europe the illustrious Henry 
C oLEBROOKE, Esq., Mons. Klaproth, Sir W. Wilkins and Dr. Robt. Tytler. 
To the memo y of the first of these distinguished men a tribute had been placed 
on the Society's proceedings, and the pages of the Asiatic Journals of London 
had embodied biographical notices in detail of Drs. Wilkins and Tytler, 
justly appreci.iting the services which in their separate lines of study they had 
rendered to Sanskiit and Arabic literature. 

Sir Benjamin Malkin, had been but a short time a resident member, but he 
had entered most warmly and efficiently into the interests of the Society, choos- 
ing fur himself as President of the Statistical Committee a most important and 
hitlieito uoe.vplored field of investigation. 

Dr, Marshman was the companion and fellow-labourer of the late Dr. 


Carey. Like the latter he felt the immense advantage to be obtained in his 
peculiar missi m, by mastering the learned languages of those whose minds and 
hearts he would address. While his colleague therefore devoted his attention to 
Sanskrit and Bengalee, he applied himselt with equal diligence to the study of 
the Chinese language, so that he was soon enabled to complete and to publish at 
Serampore, with type of his own fabrication, a translation of the whole Bible in 
the Chinese language. The following account of his habits of industry is extracted 
from a notice in the Friend of Indi.i for I4th Dec. 18.17. 

“ His constitution appeared to be constructed of iron. He exposed himself 
to all the severities of an Indian climate, with perfect impunity. He enjoyed, 
till within the last year of his life, such uninterrupted health, as falls to the lot 
of few in India. During thirty-seven years he had not taken medicine to the 
value of ten rupees. The strength of his body seemed to be admirably adapted, 
with the structure of his mind, to fit him for the long career of usefulness he was 
permitted to run. He was peculiarly rem.arkable for ceaseless industry. He 
usually rose at four, and despatched half the business of the day before break- 
fast When extraordiuarv exertions appeared necessary, he seemed to hate a 
perfect command over sleep, and has been known for days together, to take 
less than half bis usual quantity of rest. His memory was great beyond that of 
most men He recalled facts, with all their minute associations, with the utmost 
facility This faculty he enjoyed to the last day of his existence. During th« 
last month of his life,' when unable even to turn on his couch without assistance, 
he dictated to his daughter Mrs. Voigt, his recollections of the early establish- 
ment of the Mission at Serampore, with a clearness and minuteness perfectly 
astonishing The vast stores of knowledge which he had laid up m early life, 
and to which he was making constant addition, rendered his personal intexcoutse 


in society a great enjoyment.' 
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The following was the abstract of receipts and expenditure during the past year 
on the general account, taken from the Tieasurer*s books. 


Payments. 

To Secretary’s office esta - 1 

blishraent, j 

To House establishment,... 
To Oriental Library ditto,.. 
To Curator’s salary up to l 

the 18th August, j 

To ditto contitigent, 

To Priating 1st pt. l9tU vol. 

To Stitching ditto, 

To Printing authors* extra I 

copies, J 

To Lithographic plates by 1 

Tassin, j 

To Kisin^th for engravings, 
To Members* copies of i 
Journal , 1 1 00, with extras I 
To Contingent charges, "j 
including latan matting > 
for ground floor, ...... J 

To transfer to Oriental'] 
publication account for I 
Paris sales credited in f 

London,.. J 

To Balance in the Bank 1 


Rs. As. 

p. 

790 

5 

9 

1714 

6 

0 

1014 

0 

0 

1290 

0 

0 

644 

10 

8 

1506 

10 

8 

75 

0 

0 

139 

14 

0 

348 

8 

0 

32 

0 

0 

1293 

0 

0 

973 

9 

> 

460 

8 

0 

2526 

n 

9' 

12813 

3 

11 


om ^ 


Receipts. 

By balance 31st Dec. 1836, 
By collections of quarterly] 
contributions and aiimis- > 

feion fees, J 

By museum grant from* 
Government from Aug 
to Nov. at 200 ,. 

By establishment for care i 
of Oriental manuscripts, J 
By Interest on Govt, secu- 1 

rities, j 

By Dividend from Mackin- 1 

tosh and Co J 

By Sale of Govt. 4 per cent. “I 

paper, J 

By Sale of part 1 , vol. 19,.. 
By received in deposit] 
from the French govern- I 
meat towards procuring j 
a copy of the Vedas, ... J 


Rs. As. P, 
220 3 • 


6994 8 3 


936 0 0 
742 3 4 


382 13 9 


2i09 

8 


625 0 0 


Rs. 12813 3 li 


To the c&sli balance were to be added one quarterly contribution, and half a 
year’s interest, together about 2000 rupees : but on the other hand there were bills 
due for printing and for the journal, and credits to be met for tlie Spiti expedition 
and for the Statistical Committee to an equal amount. 

Adverting to other accounts kept distinct from the general funds, the Report 
noticed, first, the subscription raised for the improvement of the museum, 
amounting to rupees 1429, the whole of which sum had been expended in the 
construction of various cabinets, and glass cases for birds, animals, insects, 
shells and fossils, with which the lower rooms were now provided, to the full 
extent of their accommodation. 

Second, the subscription for Dr. Mill’s portrait, rupees 1886 ; of which 
rupees 1838 4 9 .£180 had been remitted to the London Agents to be held 

at Dr. Mill’s disposal for that object. 

In the department of Oriental PublicaiioTis the Secretary’s books presented 
the following statement : 


Payments, 


Rs.As.P. 


To various bills of the 1 
Baptist Mission Press, J 

2204 

9 

11 

To pandit’s wages for cor- j 
rection, j 

24 

0 

0 

To freight and packing, . , 

53 

13 

0 

To refund to the Editor, 1 
of the Inava, J 

20 

0 

0 

To binding, stationery, &c. 

37 

4 

6 

To writers and collectors,. . 

120 

0 

0 

To balance in hand, 

2140 

11 

5 


4600 

6 

10 

To bills presented not yet paid 
Mahibharat, 3rd vol. .... 

3693 

13 

0 i 

Kbaxuat ul iha, 

809 

0 

0 


Receipts 

By cash balance of last 

year, 

By collected from subsrs. 

By general sales, 

By works sold to the Edu- 
cation Committee, .... 

By sales at Benares, 

By sales at Paris, through 
the French Asiatic So- 
ciety, francs 1173, 80 at 
2-5 per rupee, ........ 

4600 6 10 


By balance, 1st Jan. 1838, 2142 13 5 
By outstanding suhscrip- 1 0 0 

tions, say, / 


R5. P. 
2174 8 7 

982 10 4 
546 10 8 


334 0 

93 1 


469 8 0 
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All the works which the Society had undertaken to finish were now completed 
with the exception of the Mah^bharaia itself advanced to the 300th page of the 
fourth or last volume. Of the sale of this work it was somewhat premature to 
form any estimate before the whole series could be offered to purchasers ; but 
judging from the other linished Sanskrit works, the native demand would be very 
limited ; owing to the great poverty of the learned classes, to the absence of a tika 
or commentary which most readers required, and to the adoption of the Deva- 
n%ari chaiacter ; the proportion of Bengali readers being far above that of up- 
country pandits. By the time the edition would be completed there would pro- 
bably be a balance against the undertaking of near 6000 rupees. 

As one mode of diminishing this large debt, the Committee of Papers had 
recommended the acceptance of an offer of 1000 rupees for the incomplete copies 
of the Fatawa Alemgiri^ of which a maulavi was willing to undertake a reprint, 
and it was thought still higher terms might be obtained, so numerous were the 
demands for law books among the educated Muhamedans. Confideut hopes 
were long entertained of a favourable answer to the Society's Memorial to the 
Honorable Court of Directors in 1835 : it was known that the Court had recoiu* 
mended tbe local Government to subscribe 5C0 rupees per month expressly to 
the furtherance of tbe Society’s Oriental publications, but even that degree of 
patronage had been since understood to be negatived by the Board of Control ; 
leaving tbe cause in a more hopeless condition than if a decided refusal had at 
first been giveq, from the growing liabilities incurred on the expectation of aid. 

Meantime the local Government had most liberally seconded tbe Society's ap- 
peal for support to its museum, and had forwarded wicb its favourable recom- 
mendation, a scheme for elevating that museum into a national institution. Tbe 
greater success was anticipated to this important movement, since Professor 
Wilson had been placed in charge of the museum and library at home, to which 
he was well aware how powerful an auxiliary tbe Indian institution might prove. 

At the meeting of October the existing museum was placed under a special 
Committee, in lieu of appointing a curator. Too short a period bad elapsed to 
render a formal Report necessary from them. Upwards of 200 new specimens 
of natural history had in that time been added, besides tbe ordinary setting up 
of skeletons, &c. Catalogues of several branches of the collections had been 
prepared by Messrs. Pearson, Cantor, and McClellano. 

In tbe publication of the Researches great delay had taken place from ths 
Orphan Press having been engaged on urgent Government business. The se- 
cond part of the 20th volume however was in a forward state. 

A catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. now in the Library had been printed in 
tbe native character for circulation — the Sanskrit portion containing, as an 
appendix, lists of such books as the Sanskrit Colleges of Benares and Cahutta 
possessed exclusively. 

In conjunction with the NawdbTAHA'wAR Jang, tbe printing of the Sharaya 
ul Isl4rny a text book of Shia law, had been undertaken. 

Out of the society had appeared many interesting acquisitions to the science 
and literature of the country. A dictionary of the Manipur dialect, a grammar 
of the Sindhi, grammars of the Belochi and Baruni : besides tbe Cochin-chinese 
and Burmese dictionaries, the former now nearly through the press : Mr. Tur- 
Notia’s P^U Annals of Ceylon: and a full account of the caves of 
Captain Boileau’s Survey of SheHicati had given a valuable accession to geo- 
graphy and statistics of India; and many reports of scientific expeditions to 
Assam-’-io the interior of Maulmein, to tbe va’.ley of Sinde, &c. had been made 
public by Government. At the present moment two fresh expeditions bad been set 
on foot one to Bootan under Captain Pemberton, the orlier under Captain 
Bgrnes to Cashmir ; and, under the auspices of the Patron of the Society, in- 
quiries had been circulated on several points of scientific and commercial interest 
— tbe tides — lichens — coal, &c. 

The current publication of the Society's proceedings in the journal rendered it 
unnecessary to dwell upon the general subjects that had engaged attention v«^ithia 
its walls during the past year. It might be sufficient as an evidence that mem- 
bers were not relaxing in their labors in any branch of research, to state, that al- 
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thoU;.ii the Journal had nearly doubled its volume, it had still been unable to 
keep 1 ace with the influx of scientific and literary contributions.” 

Mr. A. CsoMA in writing' thanked the Society for the honor they had 
intended him, but declined accepting the lihrarianship, as interfering with 
the course of studies he had marked out for the short period of his sojourn 
in Caicuttfi. 

Mesolved — nem. con. on the motion of the Secretary, supported by the 
Lord Bishop, that Mr. Kittoe be placed in temporary charge of the library 
and museum on the consolidated allowance heretofore granted to the cura- 
tor and librarian, viz. Rs. 200 per month. 

In introducing the above proposition allusion was made to the important ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Kittoe in bringing to light the numerous inscriptions of 
Orissa or, more properly, ancient Kalinga. A more thorough survey of its ruins 
was one object contemplated in his nomination, as the discoverer might again 
be deputed thither when business at home did not press, and he miglit bring 
away drawings and plans of all the caves and Buddhist sculpture. There were 
many deserted monuments there well worthy of preservation in the Society's mu- 
seum. 


Antiquities. 

A letter from Ctiptain Svnders, Sec. Mil. Bd. acquainted the Society 
with the resolution of the Right Honorable the Governor General to devote 
2,500 rupees to the re.erection of the AUahahad pillar on Captain Sjiith’s 
design No. 3, with the restoration of the lion capital as suggested by 
Lieutenant Kittoe. 

Mr. Li-ston foruarded from Gorahhjmr, a sketch and facsimile of a pillar 
and inscription discovered by him in the eastern division of that district. 

The inscription is in the Saucpra Gupta alphabet, and apparently in excellent 
preservatinn : an impression has been requested before proceeding to decipher it. 

Mr. ViosB transmitted from Tskardo. Little Tibet, a more accurate 
copy of the inscription he had noticed a year ago. 

This inscription has been read by M, Csoma and will appear in the ne.xt 
jonrnal. 

The Rev. J. Wilson, President, Bombay Asiatic Society, at the request 
of the Secretary sent round by sea the cloth facsimiles (natural size ) of the 
ilimiir inscriptions of which copies on paper had been previously commu- 
nicated.' 

Although not equal in accuracy to printed impressions, it is hoped that these 
splendid memorials may now be deciphered. Those of the older character relate 
to PiYADASr, bat they are very different in tenor from the pillar inscriptions. 

Mr. Kittoe gave a revised copy of the Khandgiri inscription of Stik- 
LINO. . 

A curious war-hat worn by the Singphos, also their musical instruments, 
mat.shoes, Chinese boots, and fan, were presented for the museum, by Co- 
lonel H. Burney. 


Literary. 

Read a letter from the Rev. Wm. Taylor, of Madras, on the subject 
of the Mackenzie manuscripts, accompanied with an analysis of several 
of the restored volumes. 

These papers are sent under the impression of their being acceptable for pub- 
lication in the Researches, reserving the original texts and translations of such 
manuscripts as are considered worthy of further notice for a separate volume. 

Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Major Law, Commissioner, Province Wellesley, presented an Essay on the 
birth of Bdddba, according to the Siamese authorities. 
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Procee(Shgs~qf^^l)r^S‘iiTic . ,. -• 

Mr. C. K. 'I'bkvdltan, presented in cbe nameiof Munshi Mohun'TJX . . ^ 

a notice of the JJaudputrus ; also, an account of ifd/d Bagh, and of Baba' V 
WAI. Kha'n. 

Mr. M'athen communicated from Eusign Pos'^sjl^svmee^acts fro * - 
the Tohfatal Khwim, relative to the history of 

Replies to the circular regarding: Indian IB^ . 

Baikie, Dr. GBiPFirn, and Lieut. Hahrin^ ' 

Specimens of the genuine Juttimdti (s||r . 

presented hy Or. A, Campbeel, Acting *--*(*■ . 

Temniks on the subject of Sir VVii.liam ' •> , 

Fossil shells (on very large ammonite) 

Cliari tiills, Cutch, were presented by Ensigf***;, ' _ ^ ^ 

Mr. Homfray, presented the carcass of vs * - 

Mr. Ewin (through the Honorable Col. . 

of shark found at the Sandheads. ■’-* -vr- , ■ 

Dr. R. Tytler, presented a fragment t 
remarks on the nature of the lines of polarizatit^j,- '.^^ .t. ";‘j , 

Col. Bi'hS'ey [iresented part of the lower jaw^' . , • • » 

(the only one yet found) from a new fossil site ^ -s- - 

A drawing of this fragment, which exactly accor^ 
of the Siwaliks having six equal incisors, shall be give.i ^ ^ . 

writes: — 

“ 1 have the pleasure to send for your inspection a faasil, appar|||||^<^ < I. 

jaw of a hippopotamus, which was given to me by the prince . 
said to have been found, not near theTetroieumJ|k^bul|||P^ ■«»,»/ • 

ward, on a new site on the opposite si^ of the 
lange of hills called by the Burmese Tang-gyi, rf** 
on a plain near the city of Kan iyakhai, the ‘ 

the JapAireof theold /iryi-IK»npy»A. ‘ - * - MW 

Healing that there were other fossil remaios at this tpu 
whole body of the aoiinal from which. this lower jaw was ' jJScr. 

the permission the late Goveromen't of Ava to send dowi, , . 

loweis to examine the spot and bring away all the treasures ti^ ,y 

the breaking out of the revolution put a stop to my expeditions,^ si ' -?V? 

present king of Aro afterwards promised to order some of theBeTiSfC'.sN:iii«iSi to 
be brought up for me, he ha# been too punch eugagedi I fear, recollect his X 
promise. I believe this is the first portion of a hippopotamus foubd to Sw-nn^, 

The inhabitants of Koa and the Burmeee in geoeral reversed this^fuwer jaw, aM|. 
insisted upon it that it was the upper juw of mbhilu or monster.'* " 

Mr. KmoE presented geological specimens from CuttaA, siippoeed : 
indicate c^— among them a black,chalk fit for crayon t ' 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Tayeo*, H. C. astruaoi^ WSkn»^-*m 
read, explaining, that he had been engaged in observation »t 
intensity along the coast of the peninsula east^ and weit^ dupe 

The instrnmenU are now with Mr. Caldecott who wiyeoutiuue the Mies j 
from Trnmirwm to TBIieherry and Bombay. Tba ebsei^atioas will be pwh- 
lished ioapamphletwheu completed. Mr.TaTLoa's Madrgs Ohaerratory p^rs 
for 1836-37, vol. IV. are bow in the preas. . 

The meeting then proceeded to diaeiMS the tender «f Mr. Eyawi' eellee. 
tion of Natural History, when it wa» r^olved UuitbMara coming to any 
determination the Committee of Papere be re^tm^ed to examine and 
value the collection and report ou the expedica^ of recommending its 
purchase to Goverumeat. 
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